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WORDS  BY  WHICH  WE  LIVE 

Election  years  are  times  when  we  expect  a marked  increase  in 
inquiries  from  all  types  of  elected  officials  on  behalf  of 
constituents  who  don’t  seem  to  know  how  to  get  a pet  project 
pushed  any  other  way  . . . or  at  any  other  time. 

We  are  used  to  this  and,  in  most  cases,  the  elected  parties  are 
merely  following  through  a request  on  behalf  of  someone  who 
figures  that  election  year  is  a time  to  put  the  pressure  on  those  who  got  their  votes.  It  is 
obviously  our  policy  to  follow  through  on  all  of  these  inquiries  and,  whether  the  replies 
satisfy  the  constituents  or  not,  they  are  responded  to  in  a courteous  and  professional 
manner. 

Certainly  there  are  pressures  on  even  small  independent  agencies,  such  as  we  are,  all 
the  time.  We  are  sometimes  depicted  as  being  anti-flood  control,  anti-progress,  anti- 
development, and  the  age-old  question  comes  up,  “Which  is  more  important — people  or 
fish?”  Try  as  we  may  to  be  objective  at  all  times,  there  are  occasions  when  I’m  sure  you 
know  what  answer  we  are  tempted  to  give. 

In  many  ways  we  are  the  most  fortunate  governmental  agency  of  all  because  we  still 
have  that  vestige  of  independence  and  have  defended  it  fiercely.  Our  constituents — the 
faithful  ones — are  in  the  forefront  of  that  fight.  There  are  times  when  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  easier  course  to  roll  over  and  play  along  with  almost  everything  that  comes  up  except 
the  most  glaring  insults  to  the  environment.  We  have,  however,  a dedicated  staff  that 
does  not  succumb  to  this  easy  out. 

It  is  typical  of  some  human  beings  to  have  to  live  by  credos  and  mottos.  My  favorite 
book  from  years  ago  was  “ Life  With  Father by  Clarence  S.  Day.  My  personal  copy  was 
shovelled  out  of  our  flood-damaged  home  four  years  ago  on  the  end  of  a muddy  shovel, 
but  I can  still  remember  one  of  the  favorite  passages  that  could  perhaps  supply  the  motto 
for  independent  governmental  agencies. 

It  seems  that  in  those  Edwardian  times,  about  which  period  the  book  was  written,  a fad 
developed  in  the  form  of  autograph  books.  These  were  usually  handsomely  leather  bound 
and  gold-embossed,  and  the  owner  was  not  just  after  a signature  by  someone  they  ad- 
mired or  respected,  but  some  kind  of  a quote  that  would  typify  either  the  times,  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  their  own  character.  The  young  man  in  the  book  was  delighted  to  secure 
an  autograph  book  and,  because  of  availability  and  closeness,  he  took  it  first  to  his 
mother.  Those  of  you  who  remember,  as  I do,  recall  that  she  was  a hard-working,  mild- 
mannered  lady  who  worked  from  dawn  to  dusk,  a somewhat  thankless  job,  and  was  very 
devoted  in  her  church-going.  He  presented  the  book  to  his  mother  who  wrote  in  her  neat 
and  fine  hand,  "Work  hard  and  fear  God"  and  signed  her  name. 

The  young  man  had  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  day  when  his  father  came  home.  He  was 
typical  of  what  NOW  (National  Organization  of  Women)  would  call  a male  chauvinist — 
somewhat  of  a tyrant  in  his  home — and  ruled  it  with  an  iron  hand;  he  had  no  use  for 
marshmallow  attitudes. 

When  presented  with  the  autograph  book,  he  looked  at  what  had  already  been 
inscribed  and  with  a grunt  of  disdain  wrote  above  it  in  a very  bold  hand  what  well  might 
be  words  for  us  to  live  by: 

''Do  your  duty  and  fear  no  one”  ! 


Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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ZANE  GREY  FAN  - 

I was  recently  looking  through  an  old 
January  1972  Pennsylvania  Angler 
magazine  and  came  across  an  article 
called,  “Pennsylvania’s  Most  Famous 
Fisherman,”  which  is  about  the  author 
Zane  Grey  whom  I an  very  much 
interested  in.  Your  article  has  given  me 
very  much  information  though  I am  in 
search  of  much  more.  I’m  a great  fan  and 
collector  of  his  writings. 

My  family  is  a steady  subscriber  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  which  I enjoy 
reading  — that  is  how  I came  across  this 
article.  I have  written  to  you  because  I 
know  of  no  one  else  to  write  to.  So,  if 
you  know  anyone  else  1 can  write  to  for 
information  or  if  you  know  more,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you. 
Thank  you. 

Miss  Mary  Schoedel 
Zelienople 

The  author  of  that  article,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Farley,  has  written  other  pieces  on  Zane 
Grey  which  have  appeared  in  other 
publications.  Perhaps  he  can  be  of  further 
assistance.  His  address  is: 

G.  M.  Farley 
Box  167 

Williamsport,  Md.  21795 

FREE  LIBRARY  - 

I have  copies  of  the  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler dating  from  8/69  to  12/75  I would  be 
willing  to  give  to  anyone  willing  to  pay 
the  transportation  to  their  home. 

R.  H.  Kenderdine 
501  Penn  Street 
Newtown,  Pa.  18940 

Anyone  interested  in  Mr.  Kenderdine’s 
generous  offer  should  contact  him  at  the 
above  address.  Ed. 

THE  BEST  WAY! 

With  the  close  of  another  trout  season, 
I feel  compelled  to  write  this  letter.  I am 
an  avid  trout  fisherman  from  Westmore- 
land County.  I have  been  fishing  Mill 
Creek,  a popular  trout  stream  in  the 
county,  for  many  seasons  now  but  never 


with  as  much  success  as  during  the  past 
season.  I caught  and  released  a couple 
dozen  brown  trout  from  this  lovely  little 
stream  during  October.  Mill  Creek  was 
heavily  pressured  during  the  spring  and 
most  anglers  believed  it  was  “fished 
out.” 

Last  spring  Mill  Creek  was  float 
stocked  by  raft  for  the  first  time.  I truly 
believe  that  the  float  stocking  of  trout  is 
beneficial  in  several  ways.  The  trout  are 
spread  out  so  that  almost  every  pocket, 
riffle,  hole,  and  undercut  bank  receives 
fish.  The  nicest  aspect  of  this  type  of 
stocking  is  the  elimination  of  “glory 
hole”  fishermen  so  commonly  found 
along  creeks  stocked  in  the  standard 
manner  with  buckets. 

Westmoreland  County’s  Waterways 
Patrolman  Don  Hyatt  and  our  local 
chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  deserve  all 
the  thanks  and  credit  for  their  joint  effort 
to  improve  the  trout  fishing  by  float 
stocking. 

Mr.  Hyatt  had  stated  in  the  past  that 
he  would  like  to  see  some  anglers  voice 
their  support  for  this  type  of  planting 
trout  to  decide  whether  to  continue  float 
stocking  in  future  years.  Most  of  the 
fishermen  I talked  with  — who  fished 
Mill  Creek  to  any  extent  — agreed  that 
float  stocking  is  the  best  way.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  Don! 

Robert  P.  Slick,  Jr. 

Greensburg 


RUSH! 

Please  rush  me  a 7-day  fishing  license 
so  I may  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  one 
day  next  week  in  the  great  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Please  find  enclosed  my  fish- 
ing license  application,  my  personal 
check  for  $7.75  ($7.50  license  fee  and  250 
agent  fee)  and,  finally,  a self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  you  to  use  to 
return  my  license  to  me  by  first  class 
special  delivery  mail.  Your  promptness 
in  processing  my  application  and  issuing 
my  license  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 

Although  1 live  and  work  in  Ohio,  my 
heart  will  always  belong  to  the  state 
where  I was  born  and  grew  up  in  — 
Pennsylvania.  If  the  fishermen  of 
Pennsylvania  only  knew  how  richly 
blessed  they  are  with  places  to  fish,  com- 
pared to  Ohio,  they  would  never  leave 
the  Commonwealth. 

Yours  for  better 
fishing  everywhere 
Charles  A.  Daugherty 
Medina,  Ohio 

Now’s  the  time  to  get  a brand  new  ’77  full- 
season  nonresident  license,  Charlie.  We’d 
like  to  have  you  with  us  more  than  one  day 
a year!  Ed. 


FOUND:  AN  HONEST  MAN! 

I recently  lost  my  fishing  license  while 
fishing  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the 
Juniata  River.  I noticed  it  was  missing 
when  I got  home,  which  is  53  miles  one 
way.  I went  back  next  morning  to  look 
for  it  but  it  was  not  there.  I went  back  a 
week  later  (after  I purchased  another 
license  for  500)  and  was  fishing  again. 
There  were  a couple  of  people  fishing 
and  I asked  if  anyone  found  my  license. 
A man  by  the  name  of  Ed  Gorsuch  said, 
“I  did.”  I was  very  happy  — not  just  to 
see  my  license  holder  which  had  all  my 
fishing  licenses  dating  back  to  1968  when 
I was  16  years  old  — but,  most  of  all,  to 
find  an  honest  person. 

Mr.  Gorsuch  could  have  easily  taken 
all  the  licenses  out  and  kept  the  holder.  I 
offered  him  anything  he  wanted  out  of 
my  tackle  box,  but  he  said  that  was 
alright. 

So  to  show  my  appreciation  for  his 
honesty  you  can  send  him  a one-year 
subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
as  a reward.  These  kind  of  people  are 
hard  to  find! 

I think  you  have  a fine  magazine  and 
your  stories  are  put  together  so  well. 
Also,  I would  like  to  praise  the  fine  force 
of  waterways  patrolmen  and  deputies  the 
Fish  Commission  has.  Thank  you. 

Barry  Wingard 
Johnstown 

P.S.  In  my  own  opinion  fishing  for  carp 
has  to  be  the  hardest  river  fish  to  bring 
in.  They’re  TOUGH!  I think  many 
people  will  also  agree  with  me. 

You’re  a great  gift  giver,  Barry,  great  gift 
giver!  Ed. 

HOPEFUL 

I would  like  to  renew  my  subscription 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for  three 
years.  I would  also  like  to  send  a gift 
subscription  to  a friend  of  mine  who 
posts  his  property  against  fishing  and 
then  wonders  why  the  Fish  Commission 
does  not  stock  the  stream  he  has  posted. 
Usually,  after  talking  to  him  shortly 
before  trout  season,  I have  succeeded  in 
having  him  take  down  the  notices  and 
leaving  fishermen  on  anyway.  But,  come 
fall,  he  again  puts  up  “No  Trespass- 
ing” notices  and  leaves  them  there  till 
spring. 

I am  hoping  by  his  reading  the  Angler 
he  will  take  down  the  posters  so  we  can 
enjoy  fishing  in  this  stretch  of  Bieber 
Creek  that  has  not  been  stocked  the  last 
few  years. 

George  I. Boyer 
Fleetwood 
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EXPERTS,  INDEED! 


TOO  MUCH  KETCHUP? 

While  on  patrol  of  our  streams  and 
lakes,  we  often  hear  many  strange  and 
sometimes  very  funny  stories.  This  one 
was  related  to  me  by  a local  township 
law  enforcement  officer. 

One  evening  while  fishing  under  the 
Interstate  Route  83  bridge,  this  officer 
was  retrieving  a bass  lure  when  suddenly 
he  was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  what 
had  struck  him  was  a Hardee  Husky 
sandwich  with  only  one  bite  taken  out  of 
it!  Apparently,  whoever  was  passing  by 
on  the  bridge  at  the  time  was  not  very 
hungry. 

By  the  way,  the  litterbug  did  get  away 
this  time. 

Leonard  K.  Barshinger 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
York  County 

USEFUL  ITEM  - 

In  passing  out  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  calendar,  I am  always 
amazed  at  the  number  of  persons  who 
really  get  much  use  from  it.  They  stick  it 
in  their  wallet  to  be  used  many  times  dur- 
ing the  year.  For  a small  item,  we  get  big 
thanks. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 

BOUND  AND  DETERMINED! 

Feeding  fish  one  morning  at  our  CO- 
OP Nursery,  we  found  a small  boy  gaz- 
ing into  a pool  of  fish  which  we  had  set 
aside  for  "show.”  Usually,  these  are 
three-  and  four-year-old  trout  which 
people  like  to  come  and  feed  and  watch 
them  grow.  The  boy  about  6-  or  7-years- 
old  related  to  me,  " Mister , if  I get  my 
pole  can  I fish  in  that  pool?”  He  never 
took  his  eyes  off  the  fish.  To  make  things 
short,  I told  him  it  would  probably  cost 
$100.00  to  fish  in  that  pool  . . .meaning 
fines,  etc.  The  young  lad  very  quickly 
said,  “I’ll  be  back  tomorrow  with  my 
$100.00.”  Then  we  both  sat  down  and  I 
explained  to  him  why  he  couldn't  fish  in 
CO-OP  Nursery  water! 

Henry  Rippert 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Erie  County 


ANYONE  FOR  “FOURS”? 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Angler, 
Officer  Claude  Neifert  made  mention  of 
apprehending  the  same  man  for  fishing 
without  a license,  twice  (on  the  same 
date  but  in  two  different  years).  1 
hesitate  to  create  a "CAN  YOU  TOP 
THIS?”  contest  with  my  fellow  officers, 
but  we,  too,  apprehended  a “same  man” 
THREE  times  in  Beaver  County.  The 
first  year,  1969  on  March  23.  In  1970,  the 
date  was  April  12. 

After  paying  his  second  fine  of  $25.00 
for  fishing  without  a license.  I asked, 
“ Have  you  learned  anything?” 

“Yeah.”  the  defendant  said,  “This 
isn't  going  to  be  an  annual  thing!” 

You  know,  he  was  right!  We  didn’t  ap- 
prehend this  individual  again  until, 
March  23,  1975  (same  date  as  1969, 
Claude),  only  this  time  it  was  a two- 
bagger.  He  was  also  fishing  in  trout 
water  during  the  closed  season.  So  far, 
this  fellow  has  paid  $95.00  in  fines  and  I 
hope  he  has  learned  something  by  now! 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


YUK! 

Last  January  we  had  extremely  cold 
weather  with  snow  almost  every  day.  On 
the  19th,  the  temperature  at  the  Ridgway 
Reservoir  was  23°  below.  That  didn’t 
seem  to  bother  two  old-time  fishermen 
as  they  prepared  to  do  some  ice  fishing: 
they  both  caught  their  limits. 

Seems  like  everybody  is  going  ice  fish- 
ing. From  the  number  of  phone  calls  I’ve 
received  and  the  “talk  on  the  streets,”  I 
would  guess  that  ice  fishing  took  a 25% 
jump.  Several  sources  of  ice  fishing 
equipment  in  Elk  County  sold  out  early 
and  had  to  reorder. 

Just  heard  the  story  of  the  ice 
fisherman  who  had  put  some  mousee 
grubs  in  his  “snuff  box”  and  forgot 
about  them.  The  next  day  he  went  ice 
fishing  and  — you  guessed  it  — he  mis- 
takenly got  a “pinch”  of  “mousee 
grubs”  in  his  lip  rather  than  the  real 
snuff  stuff. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


Last  summer  and  through  early  fall,  an 
unusually  high  number  of  muskies  were 
taken  from  Pymatuning  Lake  by  trolling 
with  the  aid  of  depth  finders  and  fish  lo- 
cators. I attribute  this  success  not  only 
to  the  fishermen  being  persistent  but  to 
their  using  more  modern  methods  such 
as  the  depth  finder  which  shows  the  bot- 
tom structure  of  the  lake  such  as  sharp 
drop-offs,  gravel  and  rock  areas.  Also, 
some  of  the  better  models  will  actually 
show  the  larger  fish  as  they  pass  over 
them.  One  day,  in  early  fall,  30  muskies 
were  caught  in  one  area  of  sourthern  Py- 
matuning Lake  near  Stockers  Island.  7 of 
these  muskies,  ranging  from  46  inches  to 
52  inches,  were  kept  with  the  balance  be- 
ing returned  to  the  lake.  This  is  not  a 
normal  day  of  musky  fishing;  in  fact, 
quite  an  abnormal  day  with  no  general 
reasoning  to  it  and  I wonder  how  long  it 
will  be  before  this  feat  is  duplicated 
again.  The  majority  of  these  fishermen 
were  hardened,  dyed-in-the-wool  expert 
musky  fishermen  — but  still  this  was 
unusual.  Evidently  our  continual  musky 
stocking  program  is  paying  off  with  great 
success.  I have  received  many  fine  com- 
ments on  what  the  Fish  Commission 
stocking  is  doing  for  our  waterways. 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
W/Crawford  County 

HARDLY! 

Waterways  Patrolman  Barry  Mechling 
and  I had  occasion  to  stop  a boat  towing 
a water  skier  after  hours.  After  informing 
the  operator  of  this  violation,  we  ran 
through  a routine  safety  check  of  the 
vessel.  The  results:  insufficient  PFDs, 
no  fire  extinguisher,  stern  light  inopera- 
tive, numbers  improperly  spaced,  and 
current  registration  not  on  board!  But, 
the  crowning  touch  came  when  Officer 
Mechling  asked  if  they  had  a “throw able 
device”  on  board.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  replied.  “We  have  an  anchor, 
does  that  count?” 

D.  S.  Kingery 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

N l Allegheny  County 

HOW’S  THAT,  AGAIN? 

Two  fishermen  loading  their  boat  in 
preparation  for  a few  hours'  fishing  on 
the  Susquehanna  River:  “Okay,  buddy! 
You  take  the  ROWS,  it’s  your  time  to 
OAR  the  boat.” 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Luzerne  County 
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The  swimming  area  at  the  George  B.  Stevenson  Dam,  near  Sinnemahoning, 
in  Cameron  County,  above,  takes  on  a completely  different  look 
in  winter  with  naked  hills,  frozen  water,  and  Ice  fishermen. 

Ten-year-old  Audra  Heidberger,  of 
Johnsonburg,  below,  fishes  right 
through  a light  snowfall. 


ON 


THE 

ROCKS 


an  ice  fishing 
photo  feature 

by  Bud  Erich 


Roger  Shields,  right,  of  St.  Marys, 
finds  size  of  Kinzua  perch  hard 
to  believe  — easy  to  accept! 
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From  screwdrivers  to  sarsaparilla,  coffee  to  coke,  we  have  come  to  accept  the  addition  of 
ice  as  something  our  drinks  wouldn’t  be  the  same  without.  But,  add  ice  to  fishing  and 
all  too  many  pun  it  away  with  “It  leaves  me  cold!”  How  unfortunate.  It  might  well  be  cold 
outside,  but  that  doesn’t  seem  to  deter  skiers,  snowmobilers,  ice  skaters,  winter  hikers, 
or  dozens  of  other  outdoor  types  from  pursuing  winter  activities.  Ice  fishing  can  be  great 
sport  and  with  the  newer  insulated  clothing  available  today  it  can  be  quite  comfortable 
as  well.  It’s  got  definite  advantages,  too.  Live  bait  keeps  well,  most  species  offish  are 
as  aggressive  as  ever — more  so  than  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  perch  and  the  members  of 
the  pike  family  have  established  a reputation  as  being  great  ice  fishing  prey.  In  areas 
where  crappies  and  bluegills  are  abundant,  they,  too,  can  be 
taken  in  great  numbers.  Tip-ups  and  minnows,  flashy  jigs,  used 
“as  is”  or  baited,  will  take  everything  from  the  smallest  perch 
to  giant  muskies.  Many  a perch  “jigger”  has  been  surprised  by 
a lunker  walleye  which  fell  for  his  flashing  tidbit.  Schools  of 
perch  will  provide  most 
of  the  action  — sometimes 
enough  to  keep  you  warm  — 
and  it’s  their  tasty  flesh 
that  keeps  anglers  coming 
back  for  more  every  year. 


Above:  Ken  Young  holds  up  his  party's 
catch  of  northern  pike  taken  at 
Kinzua’s  Red  Bridge  area. 


Left:  "Doc"  Schauer  gives  young  Dean 
Erich  a few  short  lessons  on 
the  auger  at  Kinzua. 


Left:  Writer/Photographer  George  E. 
Dolnack,  Jr.  tries  his  hand  at 
jigging  for  Kinzua ’s  perch. 
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Ten  Tips  for  more  Pickerel  and  Panfish 


Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 


Despite  the  modernization  of  ice 
fishing  — motorized  augers, 
propane  heaters  and  stoves,  insu- 
lated coveralls,  portable  windbreaks 
and  the  like  — the  same  basics 
for  catching  those  popular  ice-up 
pickerel  and  panfish  are  still  needed 
before  even  moderate  success  can 
be  realized.  Too  many  innocent  ice 
fishermen  merely  drill  or  chop  a few 
scattered  holes,  drop  baited  hooks 
into  them,  and  spend  most  of  the  day 
doing  nothing  more  than  trying  to 
keep  warm.  Though  I don’t  profess 
to  be  an  expert,  here  are  a few  tips 
garnered  from  rubbing  chilled  el- 
bows with  other  snowtime  anglers. 

SEARCH  FOR  PERCH 

We  could  probably  get  into  a 
heated  argument  trying  to  decide  on 
Pennsylvania’s  most  popular  ice 
fishing  prey.  Personally  I’d  choose 
the  common  and  tasty  yellow  perch. 

On  lakes  being  fished  for  the  first 
time  as  well  as  on  those  with  varied 
bottom  structure,  it  pays  to  “search 
for  the  perch”.  That  is,  drill  your 
maximum  number  of  holes  (to  ac- 
commodate five  fishing  devices  per 
angler)  in  a straight  line  or  a large 
circle  approximately  10  yards  from 
one  another.  Perch  are  schooling 
fish  and  if  there  are  any  on  the 
prowl,  this  scattering  of  holes  will 
soon  determine  where  they  are. 
Concentrate  your  fishing  efforts  on 
the  holes  that  provide  the  heaviest 
action.  Drill  others  in  the  vicinity  if 
necessary. 


4k  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commissioner 
Cal  Kern  displays  two  hefty  frozen 
pickerel  taken  from  a Pocono  lake. 


Perch  fisherman  at  Shohola  Dam  in 
Pike  County  drilled  ice  holes  in  a 
straight  line  in  an  attempt  to  find 
drop-offs  and  schools  offish.  - J- 
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SEEK  THE  DESIRED  LEVEL 

Both  live  minnows  and  jigged 
baits  are  usually  fished  about  a foot 
off  the  bottom.  Find  the  bottom  by 
attaching  a sinker  to  the  line  at  the 
hook  and  lowering  it  through  the  ice 
hole.  Pull  it  up  a foot  or  so  and  mark 
the  line  at  water  level.  A small  but- 
ton, strung  on  the  line  through  two 
holes,  can  be  slid  up  and  down  for 
various  depths  and  stays  in  place  so 
that  you  won’t  have  to  find  the 
proper  fishing  level  each  time  you 
pull  in  a fish  or  check  the  bait. 

CHUMMING 

Chumming  is  a standard  saltwater 
fishing  ploy  and  it  may  also  be  useful 
in  ice  fishing.  The  chum  will  either 
attract  attention  by  sight  or  smell. 
Some  items  that  may  be  used  as 
chum  include  crushed  egg  shells, 
oatmeal,  canned  corn,  fish  scales, 
rice,  or  even  the  innards  of  a fish  you 
caught  earlier.  Dead  minnows  that  a 
pickerel  may  have  hit  should  not  be 
wasted  by  simply  tossing  them 
aside.  Instead,  chop  them  up  into 
small  pieces  and  toss  them  into  the 
hole. 

ENHANCE  YOUR  JIGS 

Small  jigs,  usually  called  “ice 
flies”,  may  be  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  small  grubs  or  worms.  This 
imparts  an  odor  to  the  artificial  lure 
and  makes  it  more  attractive  to  a 
panfish.  Other  artificials  used  by  ice 
fishermen  include  nickel-plated 
wobblers,  spinner  blades,  gaudy 
colored  jigs,  and  such  summer  tack- 
lebox  standards  as  the  Swedish 
Pimple  and  small  bucktails  and 
round-headed  jigs. 

BLUEGILL  FAVORITES 

Winter  bluegills  are  ignored  in 
most  lakes  with  healthy  populations 
of  pickerel  and  perch,  yet  they  can 
be  fun  on  light  line  tipped  with  a 
small  jig  or  grub  — or  both. 

Jigging  for  bluegills  requires  more 
wrist  action  than  arm  action.  In 
other  words,  the  bait  is  presented  in 
a more  delicate  way.  A jigging  rod 
about  272  feet  long  rigged  with  two- 
or  four-pound-test  line  is  best  for 
providing  the  light  touch  necessary 
for  hooking  bluegills.  A small  size 
hook  is  necessary  because  bluegills 
have  small  mouths. 


This  nickel-plated  wobbler  serves 
as  an  attractant  for  a waterworm 
bait. 


Waterworms  should  be  stored  in 
the  same  leafy  debris  in  which  they 
were  caught.  A belt  model  worm 
container  enables  an  ice  fisherman 
to  keep  the  bait  warm  beneath  his 
coat. 

Weighted  hooks,  with  lead  sur- 
rounding the  shank,  will  take  the  bait 
down  to  the  desired  spot.  On  un- 
weighted hooks  pinch  a small  split 
shot  about  a foot  up  the  line.  A 
short,  snappy  twitch  of  the  rod  tip 
will  cause  the  bait  to  shoot  upward, 
then  flutter  back  down  naturally.  Be 
sure  not  to  overwork  the  bait  as  the 
sluggish  fish  might  not  be  able  to 
chase  the  fast-moving  offering. 

THINK  SMALL  FOR  CRAPPIES 

Crappies  are  notorious  for  their 
preference  for  small  prey.  Spring- 
time anglers  rely  on  tiny  jigs,  small 
spinners,  and  two-inch  shiners  for 
these  scrappy  panfish  and  ice  an- 
glers are  advised  to  follow  suit. 

A small  minnow  impaled  on  a No. 
8 or  10  hook  must  be  rated  as  the  top 
winter  crappie  bait.  Some  crappie 
fishermen  use  hooks  in  the  No.  12  to 
14  range. 


One  thing  that  the  regulars  agree 
upon  is  that  crappies  should  be 
sought  only  in  the  depths  to  which 
light  can  penetrate.  If  snow  covers 
the  ice,  they'll  shovel  an  area  around 
the  hole  so  that  light  can  enter.  Night 
fishermen  place  their  glowing 
lanterns  near  the  hole  to  attract  the 
schooling  fish.  Though  small  min- 
nows are  undoubtedly  the  top  bait 
choice,  grubs,  worms,  and  small  jigs 
or  shiny  wobblers  are  also  used  by 
some. 

HAVE  PATIENCE  WITH  THE 
PICKEREL 

The  scene  is  a classic  one  on  iced- 
up  lakes. 

“Flag’s  up,”  someone  shouts.  A 
nimble-footed  angler  takes  off  for 
the  tip-up  from  which  line  is  peeling 
out  at  a steady  rate.  Lifting  the  tip- 
up  from  the  hole,  he  grabs  the  line 
and  to  set  the  hook  . . . when  it’s  fi- 
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nally  brought  from  the  water,  the 
hapless  angler  finds  only  a bare  hook 
or  a dead,  partially  scaled  shiner. 

Like  all  members  of  the  pike 
family,  the  pickerel  prefers  to  seize 
its  prey  crosswise  in  its  tooth- 
studded  jaws.  As  the  minnow  strug- 
gles, the  pickerel  swims  away  and 
finally  manages  to  maneuver  it 
headfirst  in  its  mouth.  Finally  the 
pickerel  stops  swimming  and,  with  a 
few  jerks  of  its  head  end,  swallows 
the  bait.  Now  is  the  time  to  set  the 
hook. 

Often  the  pickerel  will  hook  itself 
but  it’s  best  to  cautiously  allow  the 
line  to  slip  through  your  fingers  so 
that  the  fish  feels  no  resistance  on 
the  bait  while  it  is  “running.” 


A chain  pickerel  comes  through 
the  ice  hole  in  a spray  of  water.  Note 
the  shiner  suspended  in  midair. 

Many  pickerel  fishermen  make  the 
mistake  of  setting  the  hook  too 
quickly , while  the  fish  is  still  moving, 
and  end  up  losing  it. 

KEEP  YOUR  BAIT  FRESH 

In  summer  it’s  vital  that  worms, 
crayfish,  and  other  baits  are  kept 
cool  and  lively.  Ice  fishermen  should 
also  keep  their  bait  fresh  and  lively 
by  keeping  it  from  freezing. 

You  can  utilize  your  body  heat  for 
keeping  the  bait  warm  as  long  as  the 
worms,  grubs,  or  larvae  are  stored  in 
a container  small  enough  to  fit  into  a 
coat  or  shirt  pocket. 

Mealworms  may  be  kept  in  a 
plastic  35mm  film  container  with 
a snap-off  cap.  The  soft-bodied 
mousee  grubs,  maggots  of  horse- 


flies, and  corn  borers  do  well  in 
moist  sawdust.  A petri  dish,  the  kind 
with  a glass  top  and  bottom  used  in 
high  school  bacteria  culture  experi- 
ments, can  be  kept  inside  the  jacket 
where  body  heat  passes  through  the 
flattened  dish  and  keeps  the  bait 
lively. 

A small  belt  model  worm  con- 
tainer is  ideal  for  keeping  water- 
worms,  a popular  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  perch  bait.  The  worms 
are  raked  from  leafy  debris  in  slow- 
moving  streams  and  impaled  on  a 
hook  below  some  sort  of  shiny  wob- 
bler. Keep  the  waterworms  in  small 
bits  of  leaves  and  wet  debris  in 
which  they  normally  live. 

RIG  A STRIKE  DETECTOR 

Bluegills  and  certain  other  small 
panfish  have  a way  of  gently  hitting  a 
jig  or  baited  hook  so  that  the  strike  is 
only  barely  detectable  on  a medium- 
stiff  jigging  rod.  Rig  a small  diameter 
spring  about  four  inches  below  the 
top  ferrule  with  some  rubberized 
tape.  Run  the  line  through  the  spring 
and  hang  a small  bobber  on  the  end 
of  the  spring.  You  can  now  set  the 
rod  in  a mound  of  snow  so  that  the 
bait  hangs  vertically  through  the  ice 
hole.  When  a panfish  gets  interested 
in  the  offering  the  jumping  bobber 
will  signal  its  presence. 

HOOKING  THE  MINNOW 

The  recommended  way  of  hooking 
a live  minnow  to  keep  it  alive  and  ac- 
tive is  to  impale  it  just  under  and 
slightly  behind  the  dorsal  fin.  Some 
anglers  prefer  a treble  hook  to  a 
single  one  although  only  one  of  the 
hooks  should  penetrate  the  min- 
now's back. 

Dead  minnows  may  be  used  for 
jigging.  They  should  be  hooked 
through  the  eyes  or  lips  or,  as  some 
anglers  prefer,  through  the  tail.  The 
latter  method  gives  the  minnow  the 
appearance  of  being  injured  as  it  flut- 
ters back  down  through  the  water 
after  having  been  jigged  upward. 

Ice  fishing  has  to  be  the  fastest 
growing  winter  sport  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  requires  less  equipment  and 
expense  than  any  other  type  of  fish- 
ing and  there’s  a lake  within  driving 
distance  of  everyone.  Like  any  other 
sport,  you'll  learn  the  fastest  by 
simply  getting  out  there  and  “doing 
your  thing”. 


Small,  soft-bodied  fly  larvae  can 
be  kept  in  a shallow  Petri  dish  kept 
in  a coat  or  shirt  pocket. 


A firm  spring,  a small  bobber,  and 
some  rubberized  tape  fashioned  to 
make  a “strike  detector”  for  blue- 
gills. 


Many  ice  anglers  prefer  treble 
hooks  and  wire  leaders  for  pickerel 
fishing.  Only  one  of  the  hooks  should 
be  impaled  beneath  (and  to  the  rear 
of)  the  minnow’s  dorsal  fin. 
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Our  Annual  Report 


During  the  111th  year  in  the  history  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the  Board  met 
four  times:  July  10,  1975,  in  Harrisburg;  October  2,  1975, 
in  Bellefonte;  January  12,  1976,  in  Harrisburg;  April  1, 
1976,  at  State  College.  A new  Commissioner,  Walter  F. 
Gibbs,  was  appointed  to  the  Board  in  January  to  fill  that 
position  required  by  law  to  “be  an  experienced 
boatman.” 

During  the  year,  the  Commission  worked  on  two 
“fisherman  preference”  surveys:  one  involving 
telephone  calls  to  3,000  randomly  selected  license 
holders,  and  the  other  survey  accomplished  by  a 
questionnaire  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  fishing  license 
application.  The  results  of  these  surveys  will  be  helpful  to 
us  in  approaching  our  goals  of  providing  the  best  possible 
fishing  and  boating  experiences. 

The  most  significant  activity  in  the  year  was  the  start  of 
our  comprehensive  inventory  and  classification  of  all  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  far-sighted  and  promising  programs  ever 
undertaken  in  our  history,  and  public  participation  is 
being  encouraged  to  see  the  results  firsthand. 

Our  stream  improvement  program  received  another 
boost  this  year  with  the  availability  of  some  Title  X 
money  for  communities  to  provide  labor  for  these 
projects  and  the  additional  help  from  the  Youth 


Conservation  Corps.  Over  100  projects  were  undertaken 
as  part  of  our  “Adopt-a-Stream”  program. 

Our  work  with  the  anadromous  fish  restoration  project 
in  the  Schuylkill  River  looks  encouraging,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  construction  of  a fish  ladder  at  the 
Fairmount  Park  Dam  in  downtown  Philadelphia  which 
would  provide  migratory  access  to  that  river  which  now 
even  supports  a blue  crab  population  downstream  from 
the  dams.  In  the  Susquehanna  we  are  moving  closer 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  fish  ladders  over  the  four 
hydroelectric  power  dams;  and.  to  augment  the  out- 
migrating  populations,  we  constructed  a small 
experimental  shad  hatchery  at  VanDyke  in  Juniata 
County,  hatched  Columbia  River  eggs,  reared  and  fed  the 
young,  then  released  over  a million  juvenile  shad  directly 
into  the  river.  The  Division  of  Fisheries  had  faith  that  this 
would  work,  and  it  did. 

The  year  proved  to  be  another  very  busy  one  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Commission  staff  are  detailed  in 
the  report  that  follows.  As  always,  we  are  only  successful 
because  of  the  support  given  to  a dedicated  staff  by  the 
fishing  and  boating  public  to  one  of  the  last  remaining 
independent  administrative  agencies  in  the  country 
dedicated  to  conservation. 

Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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Office  of  Information 


The  Office  of  Information  provides  all  materials  disseminated  to  the  public. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Director,  the  Office  of  Information 
administers  the  Commission’s  efforts  to 
keep  sportsmen  and  interested  citizens 
informed  about  Pennsylvania's  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  recreational  fishing 
and  boating.  With  the  cooperation  of 
outdoor  columnists,  newspaper  and 
magazine  editors,  radio  and  television 
program  directors,  this  information  is 
communicated  to  a wide  audience  within 
the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  surround- 
ing states.  Some  50  news  releases  were 
issued  during  the  year  and,  in  addition, 
the  Commission’s  public  information 
staff  and  many  field  officers  and  other 
personnel  worked  directly  with  news 
reporters  and  writers  doing  story  assign- 
ments on  Commission  programs  or 
Pennsylvania  fishing  and  pleasure  boat- 
ing. 

SPEAKING  ENGAGEMENTS 

As  in  all  public  information  and  educa- 
tion efforts,  the  information  communi- 
cated to  the  general  public  through  the 
mass  media  is  supplemented  and,  in 
many  ways,  becomes  more  effective 
through  direct  contact  between  citizens 
and  Commission  employees.  The  major 
share  of  this  direct  contact  is  accom- 
plished by  the  Commission’s  field  of- 
ficers — a summary  of  their  activities  in 
this  respect  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division. 

AUDIOVISUAL  AIDS 

To  assist  Waterways  Patrolmen  and 
other  Commission  personnel  in  their 
public  speaking  and  conservation  educa- 
tion programs,  the  Office  of  Information 
purchases  or  produces  a number  of  au- 
diovisual aids.  This  year,  two  new  slide 
programs  utilizing  synchronized  tapes 
recording  narration  and  musical  back- 
ground were  produced  to  help  the  public 
identify  and  understand  Pennsylvania 
snakes  and  turtles.  Work  was  also 
started  on  a series  of  36  portable  exhibit 
cases  to  display  various  species  of  native 
fish,  molded  in  special  plastics  and 
handpainted  by  our  exhibits  technician 
and  artist. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Due  to  rising  costs  of  printing,  paper 
and  postage,  distribution  of  Commission 
publications  free  of  charge  is  being 
curtailed  and  nominal  charges  to  cover 
postage  and  handling  are  required  on 
quantity  orders  of  many  booklets, 
brochures  and  other  types  of  publica- 
tions. New  publications  produced  this 


year  included  another  special  fishing  and 
boating  map,  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation.  Some  75,000  copies  of 
this  unique  map,  printed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  official  state  transportation 
map,  were  purchased  to  help  fishermen 
and  boaters  locate  more  than  200  public 
access  sites  on  lakes,  rivers  and  streams 
plus  more  than  150  lakes  open  to  public 
fishing  and  boating.  Other  special 
publications  or  fishing  promotion  items 
produced  during  the  Bicentennial  Year 
included  a special  place  mat  summariz- 
ing highlights  in  the  Commission’s  his- 
tory, an  embroidered  shoulder  patch  and 
a small  quantity  of  red,  white  and  blue 
streamer  flies  and  popping  bugs. 

TELEVISION  SPOTS 

To  educate  the  public  on  the  dangers 
of  hypothermia  and  boating  in  cold 
waters,  a 60-second  public  service  an- 
nouncement film-clip  was  produced 
and  distributed  to  Pennsylvania  stations. 
Two  60-second  and  two  30-second  spots 
to  promote  fishing  for  panfish  or  other 
warmwater  species  were  also  produced 
and  distributed. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  MAGAZINE 

By  far  the  best  source  of  information 
on  Commonwealth  fishing  and  boating, 
as  well  as  Commission  programs,  this  of- 
ficial magazine  was  mailed  to  ap- 
proximately 50,000  readers  each  month. 
Highlighting  its  coverage  of  Pennsyl- 
vania waterways  this  year  was  the  an- 
nual report  on  Commission  accomplish- 
ments and  finances  in  the  January  issue. 


a three-part  series  of  articles  describing  a 
canoe  float  trip  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  a special  feature  on  Raystown 
Lake,  plus  many  other  articles  of  value 
to  fly-tyers,  fishermen,  boaters  and  any 
citizen  interested  in  our  aquatic  environ- 
ment. 

EXHIBITS 

Utilizing  the  talents  of  both  the  Com- 
mission’s staff  photographer  and 
exhibits  technician,  several  new  dry 
displays  were  completed  for  use  in  major 
shows  and  shopping  mall  exhibits.  Work 
also  continued  in  providing  attractive 
and  educational  displays  at  visitor 
centers  in  fish  cultural  stations  at 
Linesville,  Reynoldsdale,  Huntsdale  and 
Pleasant  Gap.  Office  of  Information 
personnel  also  gave  active  support  to 
Waterways  Patrolmen  and  their  deputies 
in  the  Northeast  Region  who  staged  a 
weekend  fishing  clinic  which  featured 
exhibits,  demonstrations,  and  informa- 
tion booths  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory  in  Plymouth  during  late  Feb- 
ruary. This  unique  event,  titled  “FISH- 
ING EXPO  ’76  was  planned,  staged  and 
conducted  entirely  by  Commission 
personnel  and  opened  to  the  public  free 
of  charge.  It  attracted  over  18,000  men, 
women  and  children  who  wanted  to  learn 
more  about  fishing,  from  catching  to  eat- 
ing, boating  safety,  Pennsylvania  reptiles 
and  amphibians,  stream  improvement, 
water  pollution  control,  and  what  the 
Commission  is  doing  to  provide  more 
and  better  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

And  that’s  the  way  it  was  — 200  years 
after  the  Nation’s  birth! 
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Bureau  of  Waterways 

GENERAL 

The  Boating  Advisory  Board,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Leon  E.  Lyon,  met  twice 
during  the  year  — 23  February  and  8 
November.  Additionally,  there  were 
several  matters  referred  to  them 
throughout  the  year  for  a mail  vote  prior 
to  consideration  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. Their  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions on  regulations  relating  to  kite  and 
waterskiing,  anchor  light  requirements, 
livery  owner  records,  Lehigh  Canal  Park 
at  Allentown,  Raystown  Lake,  Blue 
Marsh  Lake,  Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam 
and  Beltzville  Lake  (both  revised); 
operation  of  excursion  boat  on  Swatara 
Creek;  and  proposed  amendments  to  Act 
400  re  registration  of  nonpowered  craft 
constituted  their  most  important  con- 
tributions which  won  later  approval  by 
the  Commission. 

Law  Enforcement  Division 

Most  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  division  have  increased 
over  the  previous  year  and  although  wa- 
terways patrolmen  spend  more  time  on 
Fish  and  Boat  Law  enforcement  than 
any  other  single  duty,  the  time  spent  on 
this  function  is  still  less  than  50%  of  the 
total  time  expended  in  their  assigned 
responsibilities.  Office  work,  which 
consists  of  completing  required  reports, 
answering  questions  via  telephone  and 
written  correspondence,  etc.,  consumes 
nearly  20%  of  the  average  waterway  pa- 
trolman’s time.  An  additional  13%  of 
their  time  is  devoted  to  speaking  engage- 
ments, meetings  and  personal  ap- 
pearances while  manning  exhibits.  A 
breakdown  of  these  activities  indicates 
their  participation  in:  48  county  fairs,  60 
sportsmen’s  or  outdoor  shows,  26  shop- 
ping mall  exhibits,  42  fishing  schools,  26 
meetings  with  college  or  university 
groups,  95  high  school  groups,  107  ele- 
mentary school  classes,  21  church 
groups,  91  scout  troops,  62  boating 
classes,  1,017  sportsmen’s  clubs,  103 
meetings  with  other  clubs  or  organiza- 
tions, and  a variety  of  other  public  rela- 
tions programs  for  a grand  total  of  2,329 
appearances.  Total  expenditure  for 
salaries  and  expenses  incurred  for  these 
public  relations  programs  amounted  to 
over  $140,000. 

The  total  number  of  prosecutions 
reported  for  the  year,  7,278,  is  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  previous 
year’s  total  of  6,623.  For  the  reported 
year,  Fish  Law  violations  numbered 
4,862;  Boat  Law,  2,416.  By  comparison, 
the  1965  total  number  of  prosecutions 
made  (both  Fish  and  Boat  Law)  was  only 
1,415.  The  most  frequently  occurring 


violations  of  the  Fish  Law  continued  to 
be  fishing  without  a license  and  littering, 
accounting  for  45%  of  the  total.  The 
number  of  warnings  issued  for  Fish  Law 
violations  also  increased  to  3,498  from 
2,789  the  previous  year. 

The  most  prevalent  Boating  Law  vio- 
lation concerned  personal  flotation 
devices,  accounting  for  59%  of  the  total 
number;  and,  80%  of  these  were  for  in- 
sufficient PFD’s.  A new  system  for  re- 
cording the  number  of  boats  boarded 
was  established  during  the  year.  The 
total  number  of  boats  boarded  was 
18,192,  with  12,  130  meeting  legal  re- 
quirements. The  number  of  warnings 
issued  was  4,564,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year's  total  of  2,934. 

Waterways  patrolmen  continue  to  play 
a very  active  role  in  the  fight  for  clean 
water  in  Pennsylvania.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Commission's  Fisheries  Envi- 
ronmental Services  Branch  and  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources, 
714  Mine  Drainage  Applications  and 
Stream  Encroachment  Applications 
were  reviewed  and,  where  necessary, 
on-site  meetings  were  held  with  all 
interested  parties  to  insure  that  wa- 
ter quality  was  properly  protected 
and  maintained  while  flood  problems 
were  sensibly  controlled.  Waterways 
patrolmen  participated  in  federal 
projects  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 


Soil  Conservation  Service  in  stream  res- 
toration and  stream  improvement 
projects.  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources,  they 
investigated  344  pollution  cases.  Over 
60%  of  the  polluters  were  prosecuted; 
other  cases  were  settled  through  volun- 
tary restitution  for  damages  to  aquatic 
life. 

In-service  training  sessions  were  held 
in  January  in  State  College  for  all  wa- 
terways patrolmen.  A review  of  the  Fish 
and  Motorboat  Law,  Fish  and  Boat 
Regulations,  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure and  Commission  policies  was 
made  over  a three-day  period  to  keep 
field  officers  apprised  of  current  regula- 
tions and  court  requirements.  Firearms 
training  was  held  in  June  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  Academy  in  Hershey 
for  all  salaried  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. In  an  effort  to  provide  better  super- 
vision to  field  officers,  five  supervisors 
and  one  assistant  supervisor  completed  a 
two-week  police  supervision  course, 
also  held  at  the  State  Police  Academy. 

Our  corps  of  almost  600  deputies  (Spe- 
cial Waterways  Patrolmen)  play  a signifi- 
cant role  in  all  Commission  programs. 
New  policies  were  established  for  the 
deputy  program  in  an  effort  to  con- 
tinually upgrade  entry  requirements, 
training,  appearance  standards,  pro- 
fessionalism and  efficiency. 


Stream  improvement  is  but  one  of  Waterways  Patrolman's 
many  varied  duties. 
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One  of  the  many  sleek  craft  in  the  Commission’s  “fleet”  of  patrol  vessels. 


Watercraft  Division 

Pennsylvania  boaters  registered 
169,000  watercraft  during  this  past 
year,  representing  an  1 1%  increase  over 
1975.  As  in  past  years,  more  than  70%  of 
these  were  1 6 feet  or  less  in  length. 

On  September  7,  Act  197,  signed  into 
law  by  Governor  Shapp,  became  effec- 
tive. This  law  transferred  the  recrea- 
tional boating  functions  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  Navigation  Commission  to 
the  Fish  Commission  for  the  counties 
of  Philadelphia,  Delaware  and  Bucks. 
Responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  all 
boating  laws  within  the  Commonwealth 
now  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
agency.  Revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
of  boat  registrations  and  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  the  boating  laws  will  now  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Boat  Fund,  enabling  the  Commission  to 
provide  a greater  variety  of  services  to 
boatmen  in  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and 
Delaware  counties. 

Twelve  new  patrol  craft  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Commission’s  fleet,  re- 
placing an  equal  number  that  were 
phased  out  of  service.  Three  20Vi-foot 
cuddy-cabbin  FO’s  now  provide  regular 


patrol  on  the  western  rivers,  and  five  18- 
foot  I/O’s  and  four  17-foot  outboards  are 
doing  service  on  impoundment  waters 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Three  thousand  capacity  plates  were 
issued  during  the  past  year,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  boaters  participating  in 
this  unique  program  to  more  than  25,000 
since  its  inception  in  1969. 

Fisherman  with  multi-use  craft  were 
spared  some  physical  labor  with  a re- 
laxation of  regulations  on  DER  and  Fish 
Commission  lakes,  permitting  the  use  of 
electric  motors.  Where  in  the  past, 
internal  combusion  engines  were  re- 
quired to  be  removed  from  the  boat  and 
left  ashore,  they  may  now  be  left  at- 
tached to  the  boat,  and  the  boat  pro- 
pelled with  an  auxiliary  electric  motor. 

BOATING  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

In  the  largest  single  effort  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation,  the  Watercraft  Safety  Divi- 
sion last  year  purchased  170,000  copies 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating 
Course,  which  were  mailed,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  owner  of  every  registered 
boat  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  course 
consists  of  an  80-page  comprehensive 
boating  safety  text  with  a 50-question 


test  and  four  answer  cards  included  to 
encourage  all  boating  members  of  the 
family  to  take  part  in  the  course. 

Each  test  card  returned  to  the  Com- 
mission was  graded  and  a certificate  of 
completion  and  an  ID  card  were  sent  to 
each  person  scoring  a minimum  of  80%. 
To  date,  3500  persons  have  completed 
the  course.  The  program  is  set  up  to  run 
continuously,  with  a Basic  Boating 
Course  scheduled  for  mailing  to  each 
boater  registering  a craft  for  the  first 
time.  The  $97,000  program  was  partially 
funded  through  grant-in-aid  monies 
received  from  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  two  mobile 
boating  education  vans  were  again  on  the 
road  throughout  the  past  boating  season. 
Two  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen, 
William  Huffnagle  and  Roger  Lauder- 
back,  operated  the  vans,  on  special 
assignment  as  information  and  education 
specialists. 

Loaded  with  PFC  safe  boating  litera- 
ture and  equipped  with  rear  projection 
facilities,  the  vans  functioned  as  self- 
contained  theaters-on-wheels.  A sea- 
son’s end  review  showed  that  the  two 
operators  had  made  contact  with  over 
12,000  people  during  the  course  of  the 
summer.  The  vans  proved  to  be  a 
popular  attraction  at  State  Parks, 
marinas,  boat  launching  facilities  and  at 
shopping  malls  and  sportsmen’s  func- 
tions. Operated  at  a cost  of  less  than 
$2,000  per  vehicle,  the  program  was 
judged  to  be  extremely  cost  effective. 
The  additional  opportunity  for  person- 
to-person  contact  made  the  addition  of 
the  vans  a valuable  part  of  the  Com- 
mission’s boating  safety  program. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  audiovisual 
safe  boating  program  was  transferred  to 
film  this  year  to  permit  a wider  distribu- 
tion of  safety  information  than  was 
available  in  its  previous  slide  show 
format. 

BOATING  ACCIDENTS 

Although  the  number  of  reported  boat- 
ing accidents  remained  almost  the  same 
in  1976  (90  reported  accidents  compared 
to  84  in  1975),  the  rate  of  fatalities  was 
nearly  cut  in  half,  with  21  boat-related 
deaths  in  1976  compared  to  40  at 
season’s  end  last  year.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  boating  fatalities  reported 
involved  nonpowered  craft  and  small 
powered  fishing  boats.  The  most  tragic 
accident  of  the  year  occurred  on  a 
private  farm  pond  when  four  boys,  three 
of  them  brothers,  drowned  when  their 
rowboat  capsized.  Injuries  increased  in 
1976  with  49  reported  compared  to  41  a 
year  ago.  Property  damage  accidents 
doubled  in  dollar  amounts,  with  $ 1 20,000 
reported,  compared  to  $62,000  in  1975. 
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Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  Engineering 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Engi- 
neering had  a very  successful  year, 
as  new  records  were  set  for  trout  and 
warmwater  fish  production,  and  a record 
number  of  major  development  projects 
were  completed  and  placed  in  operation 
for  public  use  and  benefit.  Bureau 
administrative  and  supervisory  person- 
nel met  the  many  demands  of  administer- 
ing, planning,  coordinating  and  directing 
the  varied  statewide  programs  assigned 
to  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  staff  also  administered  two 
surveys  which  reveal  the  attitudes  and 
preferences  of  the  state's  licensed  an- 
glers. Analysis  of  the  information  gained 
from  these  surveys,  one  by  telephone 
and  one  on  the  license  application,  will 
reveal  information  which  will  be  vital  in 
improving  the  responsiveness  of  the 
management  of  our  programs  to  best 
serve  the  interests  of  our  fishermen. 

To  permit  closer  liaison  between  the 
three  bureaus  and  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, the  bureau’s  Water  Resources  Coor- 
dinator was  relocated  from  the  bureau 
headquarters  at  Pleasant  Gap  to  our  Har- 
risburg office.  The  move  also  improves 
his  base  of  operations  for  liaison  with  the 
many  state  agencies  and  committees 
with  which  he  represents  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. As  chairman  of  the  Stream 
Flow  Management  Task  Force,  the 
Water  Resources  Coordinator  has 
studied  current  research  and  literature 
and  has  written  numerous  papers  on  the 
subject  of  instream  flow  needs.  This,  in 
addition  to  attendance  of  a national 
conference  on  the  subject,  insures  that 
the  minimum  flow  needs  for  fisheries 
survival  will  be  properly  considered  in 
evaluating  the  total  water  requirements 
of  our  society. 

The  Water  Resources  Coordinator 
represents  the  Commission  on  the 
following  state  committees:  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Water  Plans,  Fand  Policy, 
Environmental  Master  Plan,  Coastal 
Zone  Management,  Data  Management 
Water  Faw  and  Fegislation,  and  Flood 
Plain  Management.  He  also  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  nearly  all  major  state 
agencies.  Active  participation  in  these 
planning  activities  by  the  bureau  assures 
the  Commission  that  the  needs  and 
interests  of  Pennsylvania’s  fishing  and 
boating  public  are  properly  represented. 


Fisheries  Division 

The  Division  of  Fisheries  is  organized 
into  four  sections:  MANAGEMENT, 
RESEARCH,  COLDWATER  PROPAGA- 
TION and  WARMWATER  PROP- 
AGATION and  five  Cooperative  Nursery 
Branch.  These  five  units  administer  all 
aspects  of  Pennsylvania’s  recreational 
fishery. 

FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  SECTION 

During  fiscal  year  1975-1976  the  sec- 
tion established  Area  Fisheries  Man- 
agers in  Area  4 (North  Branch,  Sus- 
quehanna River  drainage)  and  Area  5 
(Upper  Delaware  River  drainage),  and 
established  a Coldwater  Unit  which 
provides  central  staff  specialists  in  trout 
management.  A stream  survey  manual 
was  completed  and  provided  to  all 
fisheries  managers  to  insure  uniformity 
of  methods  and  reporting.  The  coldwater 


phase  of  a comprehensive  water  inven- 
tory and  classification  program  was 
initiated.  The  goal  is  to  inventory  all  ap- 
proved trout  waters  within  three  years. 
Seventy-one  inventory  surveys  were 
completed  in  less  than  a two-month  pe- 
riod during  May  and  June  1976. 

Several  significant  field  studies  and 
projects  were  completed  and  others 
continued  on  schedule.  The  fall  stocking 
study  was  completed  and  termination  of 
fall  stocking  of  trout  was  recommended; 
a cooperative  study  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  and  Bureau  of 
Forestry  on  clearcutting  and  herbicide 
application  was  completed;  a pilot  study 
to  evaluate  the  winter  trout  program  was 
completed  on  Whipple  Dam  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County;  a study  of  the  effects  of 
rerouting  a stream  into  an  artificial  chan- 
nel was  continued  on  Blockhouse  Creek; 
a study  of  the  effect  of  special  regula- 
tions and  habitat  improvement  on  trout 


Management  personnel  with  back-packed  electro-shocker 
conduct  stream  survey. 


populations  in  Big  Spring  Creek,  Cum- 
berland County,  was  continued;  the 
warmwater  stream  inventory  was  con- 
tinued with  emphasis  on  streams  in  the 
Juniata  River  and  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  drainages;  the  third  year  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  River  restora- 
tion project  was  completed  and  fishway 
construction  at  the  Fairmount  Dam  was 
recommended;  and  a study  of  water 
quality  and  fish  stocks  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania waters  of  Lake  Erie  was  con- 
tinued. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  division 
biologists  conducted  a total  of  194 
stream  surveys,  49  lake  surveys  and 
made  approximately  54  pollution  checks, 
including  a cooperative  (with  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources) 
statewide  sample  for  PCB’s.  Staff  also 
engaged  in  a number  of  other  activities 


related  to  fisheries  management,  includ- 
ing processing  of  227  applications  for  the 
use  of  aquatic  herbicides;  participation 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  Shad  Advi- 
sory Committee;  participation  in,  or  of- 
fering testimony  at,  hearings  on  such 
matters  as  water  quality,  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Project,  energy  parks,  issuance  of 
mining  permits,  and  in-stream  dredging 
of  gravel.  Staff  biologists  also  took  an  ac- 
tive role  in  a number  of  conservation 
education  programs  and  attended  a 
number  of  meetings  and  conferences  on 
subjects  directly  relating  to  fisheries 
science  or  sport  fishing. 

FISHERIES  RESEARCH  SECTION 

The  section  continued  to  concentrate 
on  problems  associated  with  fish  culture. 
The  research  effort  is  divided  into  five 
major  fields  of  interest  which  include  fish 


pathology,  fish  culture  research,  water 
chemistry,  hatchery  effluent  studies  and 
whirling  disease  research  — the  last  two 
of  which  have  received  federal  grants-in- 
aid. 

Fish  Pathology 

During  this  fiscal  year,  a total  of  338 
pathology  cases  were  investigated  by 
staff.  Bacteria!  disorders  were  the  most 
prevalent  problem  but  there  were  cases 
where  no  pathogen  was  identified,  indi- 
cating that  dietary  deficiencies  may  be  a 
factor  in  some  instances. 

Fish  Culture  Research 

Work  was  continued  on  the  Amur 
River  pike  program.  The  rearing  of  brine 
shrimp,  an  important  food  for  warm- 
water  fish  in  hatcheries,  was  studied  in 
detail  and  an  optimum  technique  for 
intensive  rearing  was  developed.  As- 
sistance was  provided  the  Engineering 


Angler’s  catches  provide  biologists  with  information  invaluable  in  determining  effectiveness 

of  management  programs. 
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Final 
delivery 
of  the  “finished 
product " to  the  streams; 
taking  fishing  to 
all  parts  of 
the  state. 


Division  in  the  design  of  a shad  rear- 
ing facility  on  the  Juniata  River.  The 
facility,  designated  the  VanDyke  Anad- 
romous  Fishery  Research  Station,  was 
operated  by  Research  Section  staff  and 
over  750,000  shad  fry  were  reared  for 
release  into  the  Juniata  River  during  the 
summer  months. 

Water  Chemistry 

Through  the  1976  fiscal  year,  900  sam- 
ples were  submitted  to  the  Benner 
Spring  laboratory  for  analysis.  The  total 
number  of  physical,  chemical,  and  bac- 
teriological tests  performed  was  6,500. 
The  water  chemistry  effort  provides  a 
support  service  to  a broad  spectrum  of 
Fish  Commission  activities  and  is  not 
limited  to  research  samples. 

Hatchery  Effluent  Research 

Three  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
fish  cultural  stations  (Big  Spring,  Os- 
wayo  and  Tionesta)  were  evaluated  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  their  effluent 
wastewater  treatment  systems.  In  addi- 


tion to  research  on  effectiveness  of 
various  effluent  treatments,  the  effluent 
study  team  also  conducted  sampling  and 
efficiency  studies  at  hatchery  waste- 
water  treatment  complexes  in  accor- 
dance with  DER  permit  requirements 
and/or  in  compliance  with  Federal 
(NPDES)  legislation. 

Whirling  Disease  Research 

The  whirling  disease  research  project 
entered  its  final  year  with  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  on  a study  of  fry  and  fingerling 
salmonids  (a  variety  of  species)  and 
the  level  of  spore  development  over 
specified  periods  of  time.  Studies  were 
also  conducted  on  the  influence  of  water 
temperatures  on  the  development  of 
whirling  disease. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  section  biol- 
ogists participated  in  a number  of  con- 
servation education  activities,  includ- 
ing tours  and  meetings  and  conducted 
several  special  studies  including  aer- 
ation and  gas  supersaturation  studies. 


COLDWATER  PROPAGATION 
SECTION 

The  section  stocked  1,757,570  pounds 
of  trout  that  included  4.411.215  adult 
trout  averaging  9.49”  in  length  and 
1,087,470  trout  fingerlings.  The  produc- 
tion was  realized  amid  renovations  at 
several  of  the  Commission  fish  cultural 
stations.  Labor  costs  and  operating  costs 
continued  to  rise;  however,  application 
of  new  techniques  in  fish  loading,  stabi- 
lization of  fish  food  prices  and  other 
sound  management  practices  enabled  the 
staff  to  produce  trout  at  a cost  per  pound 
slightly  less  than  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Nine  fish  cultural  stations  contributed  to 
this  production. 

Commission  personnel  continued  to 
be  successful  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
the  Lake  Erie  salmon  program.  A total  of 
1,016,640  salmon,  including  769.000  chi- 
nook  salmon  fingerlings,  were  released 
into  Lake  Erie  tributaries  and  into 
Presque  Isle  Bay. 
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The  results  of  the  propagation  efforts 
at  Commission  fish  cultural  stations  for 
both  coldwater  and  warmwater  species 
are  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

WARMWATER  PROPAGATION 
SECTION 

The  activities  of  the  Warmwater 
Propagation  Section  were  more  varied 
than  those  of  the  Coldwater  Section. 
Fish  stocked  included  fry,  fingerling,  and 
adults  as  required  for  fisheries  manage- 
ment programs.  Significant  advances 
were  made  in  the  intensive  culture  of 


tiger  muskellunge.  During  this  year, 
75,957  tiger  muskellunge  were  reared  on 
dry  diets.  Studies  on  suitability  of 
various  artificial  diets  for  warmwater 
fish  and  on  fish  culture  in  silos  were 
continued. 

COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  BRANCH 

The  branch  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Commission’s  effort 
to  actively  involve  Commonwealth 
sportsmen  in  enhancing  their  own  sport. 
Commission  hatcheries,  through  the 
Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  provided 
965,520  fingerling  trout,  135,100  eyed 


brook  trout  eggs,  71,600  eyed  brown 
trout  eggs,  280,000  walleye  eggs,  6,000 
largemouth  bass  fry,  6 quarts  of  daphnia 
and  approximately  30  steelhead  brood 
stock  to  sportsmen  sponsored  nurseries. 
A total  of  137  sportsmen’s  clubs 
sponsored  172  units  (166  trout  and  6 
warmwater)  in  50  counties.  Cooperative 
nurseries  stocked  trout  in  536  water 
areas  in  50  counties  and  warmwater  fish 
in  4 waters  in  3 counties.  Cooperative 
nursery  stockings  included  740,371 
trout,  1,150  largemouth  bass,  2,500 
sunfish.  2,000  yellow  perch,  and  235,000 
walleye  fry. 


FISH  STOCKED  BY  STATE  HATCHERIES  ONLY  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1975  TO  JUNE  30,  1976 


FRY 

FINGERLING 

ADULT 

GRAND  TOTAL 

SPECIES 

TROUT 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Brook  Trout 

297,450  . . . 

. . . 4,571 

1,203,740  

458,494  ... 

1,501,190 

....  463,065 

Brown  Trout  

..  310,850... 

. . . 5,560 

1,377,900  

539,551  . . . . 

1,688,750 

545,111 

Rainbow  Trout 

451,650... 

. . . 9,972 

1,750,490 

699,464  . . . . 

2,202,140 

....  709,436 

Palomino  Rbw.  Trout . . 

1,520... 

152 

57,985 

33,972  . . . . 

59,505 

34,124 

Lake  Trout 

26,000  . . . 

. ..  1,595 

50 

90  ...  . 

26,050 

1,685 

Steelhead  Trout 

21,000 

4,043  . . . . 

21,000 

4,043 

Splake 

50 

106.... 

50 

106 

TOTAL  TROUT 

SALMON 

. . 1,087,470  . 

. . 21,850 

4,411,21 5 

. 1,735,720 

5,498,685  

...  1,757,570 

Coho  

181,800... 

. . . 11 ,943 

65,840 

6,144.... 

247,640 

18,087 

Kokanee  

Chinook 

769,000  . 

. . . 2,547  . 

769,000  

2,547 

TOTAL  SALMON 

GAMEFISH 

950,800 

. . 14,490 

65,840  

6,144  . 

1,016,640 

20,634 

Chain  Pickerel  

Largemouth  Bass  .... 

43,000  . . 

48,150... 

...  1,083 

500 

350  ... . 

91,650 

1 ,433 

Muskellunge 

118,420... 

. . . 7,735 

17 

30  ... . 

118,437 

7,765 

Northern  Pike  

2,500  . . 

13,200... 

417  . 

15,700 

417 

Smallmouth  Bass 

13,550... 

28  . 

13,550 

28 

Walleye  

. 55,116,000  . . 

200,935  . . . 

. . . 2,008 

3,307 

6,540  .... 

55,320,242  

8,548 

Amur  River  Pike 

6,797... 

614. 

6,797 

614 

Striped  Bass 

136,920... 

142. 

136,920  

142 

TOTAL  GAMEFISH  . . 
PANFISH 

55,161,500  . 

537,972  . . 

. 12,027 

3,824 

6,920 

55 ,703,296  

18,947 

Black  Crappie 

20,500  . . . 

274 

7,620 

5,895  .... 

28,120 

6,169 

Bluegill 

11,076 

5,548  .... 

11 ,076 

5,548 

Brown  Bullhead  

15,951 

10,115.... 

15,951 

10,115 

Carp 

1,600 

5,312.... 

1,600 

5,312 

Channel  Catfish 

333,850  . . . 

. ..  1,335 

505  

1,263... 

334,355 

2,598 

Eels 

Rock  Bass 

Redear  Sunfish  

Sunfish  (Common)  . . . 

875 

140 

875  

140 

White  Crappie  

Yellow  Bullhead 

Yellow  Perch 

5,000  . . 

3,005  

1 ,372 

8,005  

1 ,372 

White  Bass 

180 

135 

180 

135 

TOTAL  PANFISH  . . 
FORAGE  FISH 

5,000  . 

354,350 

. . 1,609 

40,812 

29,780  

. . . . 400,162  

31,389 

Alewife 

Fathead  Minnow 

5,000  . . , 

5,000  

Golden  Shiner  

Smelt  

. .5,000,000  . . . 

400 

50 

....  5,000,400 

50 

TOTAL  FORAGE  FISH 

5,005,000 

400 

50 

. . 5,005,400  

50 

GRAND  TOTAL 

60,171,500 

. 2,930,592 

49,976 

4,522,091  

1,778,614 

...67,624,183  

. . 1,828,590 
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Engineering  Division 

The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  to  efficiently  develop 
and  operate  a Statewide  multi-million 
dollar  system  of  access  areas,  lakes,  and 
Fish  cultural  stations  lies  in  its  close-knit 
work  force  of  skillful  employees.  Collec- 
tively, they  support  a common  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  sport  fishing  and  boating 
with  their  individual  specialties  in 
administration,  biology  and  engineering. 
The  breadth  of  service  furnished  by 
the  Engineering  Division  covers  many 
technologies  and  requires  personnel 
ranging  from  construction,  electrical, 
plumbing  and  maintenance  craftsmen  to 
licensed  professionals  in  architecture, 
civil  engineering  and  land  surveying. 

Because  of  today’s  environmental  cir- 
cumstances, land  values  and  labor  costs, 
the  Commission  is  compelled  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  to  invest  in  fish  cultural 
facilities  designed  for  the  practice  of  high 
yield  intensive  fish  cultural  methods. 
The  new  production  facilities  reflect  the 
coupling  of  advances  in  the  field  of  fish 
culture  with  those  in  the  mechanical 
technologies  and  are  structurally  com- 
plex. The  task  of  designing  and  supervis- 
ing their  construction  is  performed  by  di- 
vision personnel.  In  some  instances  the 
construction  itself  is  performed  by  divi- 
sion forces  and  equipment. 

The  increasing  public  participation  in 
outdoor  recreation  activities  also  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  continue 
expanding  its  statewide  system  of  access 
areas.  Each  such  project  can  often  be 
compex  as  problems  often  arise  in  con- 
nection with  topography  or  ownership. 
For  example,  the  division  is  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  every  property 
survey  upon  which  the  Commission's 
titles  or  deeds  are  based,  and  before  any 
development  can  occur,  claims  involving 
rights  and  boundaries  may  have  to  be 
settled.  More  often  than  not,  settlement 
involves  protracted  negotiations,  which 
require  the  expert  knowledge  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  division’s  registered 
surveyors  and  engineers. 

The  task  of  planning,  designing,  and 
implementing  improvements  — not  only 
for  fish  production  and  public  use 
facilities  — but  for  research,  main- 
tenance and  administration  is  a continu- 
ing responsibility  and  challenge  for  the 
staff  of  the  Engineering  Division . 

The  division’s  projects  for  the  Com- 
mission’s fishing  and  boating  programs 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  resulted  in  ex- 
penditures totaling  $2,501,000.  Funding 
was  from  the  following  sources:  Com- 
monwealth Land  and  Water  Conserva- 


The Commission's  recently  completed  Fairview  Fish  Cultural  Station,  Erie  Co. 


tion  and  Reclamation  Act  (Project  500) 
— 43%;  Fish  Commission  Fish  Fund  — 
24%;  Federal  Aid  in  Sport  Fish  Restora- 
tion — 23%;  and  Fish  Commission  Boat- 
ing Fund  — 10%. 

Fish  Propagation  Facilities  Program 

During  the  year  the  division  was  en- 
gaged in  seven  major  fish  cultural  station 
projects.  Contract  construction  began  on 
the  new  $702,000  Fairview  (formerly 
Raine)  Fish  Cultural  Station,  Erie 
County,  scheduled  for  completion  in 
September  1976.  Contract  construction 
amounting  to  $1,769,000  began  on  the 
renovation  of  deteriorated  production 
units  at  Huntsdale  Fish  Cultural  Station, 
Cumberland  County,  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  October  1976. 

Construction  continued  through  the 
year  on  a $1,900,000  project  for  concrete 
raceways  and  other  fish  production  and 
research  structures  at  Lower  Spring 


Creek  and  Benner  Springs  Fish  Cultural 
Stations,  Centre  County.  That  work  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1979.  The 
construction  of  the  Visitors  Center  and 
Administration  Building  was  completed 
at  Reynoldsdale  Fish  Cultural  Station, 
Bedford  County.  The  contract  cost  for 
this  new  building  was  $530,000. 

The  year,  also,  saw  the  completion  of 
$447,000  in  contracted  raceway  renova- 
tion work  at  Tionesta  Hatchery.  Forest 
County.  Engineering  design  and  topo- 
graphic survey  work  was  begun  on  a 
major  project  to  develop  and  renovate 
fish  production  facilities  at  Pleasant 
Mount  Fish  Cultural  Station,  Wayne 
County. 

Lesser  projects  included:  a pre- 

liminary engineering  study  for  devel- 
opment of  proposed  warmwater  fish 
production  units  at  Corry  Fish  Cultural 
Station,  Erie  County;  the  installation  of 
security  fencing  and  fuel  storage  tanks  at 
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Pleasant  Gap  Station,  Centre  County; 
the  construction  of  a storage  building 
and  installation  of  pump  equipment  at 
Tionesta  Station,  Forest  County;  the  in- 
stallation of  new  overhead  doors  on  the 
hatchhouse  at  Reynoldsdale  Station, 
Bedford  County;  the  construction  of  a 
new  porch  for  the  entrance  to  the  hatch- 
house  at  Pleasant  Mount  Station.  Wayne 
County;  and  the  renovation  of  the 
superintendent’s  dwelling  and  a storage 
barn  at  the  Oswayo  Station,  Potter 
County. 

Fishing  and  Boating  Access  Facilities 
Program 

The  Commission  owns  or  controls  228 
free  public  fishing  and  boating  ac- 
cess areas  on  lakes  and  waterways 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  One 
hundred  sixty  nine  of  the  areas  contain, 
in  addition  to  parking  space  and  other 
conveniences,  a boat  launching  ramp. 
One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion is  to  conduct  feasibility  investiga- 
tions of  possible  new  access  sites  and 
during  the  year  25  potential  sites  were 
investigated.  The  division  completed  the 
development  of  two  new  access  areas. 
Muddy  Creek  Access,  York  County; 
Neshaminy  Access,  Bucks  County;  and 
the  complete  renovation  of  two  existing 
accesses,  Hereford  Manor  Lake  Access, 
Beaver  County;  and  Point  Access,  Hunt- 
ingdon County. 

Extensive  work  over  and  above 
normal  maintenance  to  roads,  parking 
areas,  and  ramps  was  performed  at  Zane 
Grey  Access,  Pike  County;  Dutch  Fork 


Lake  Access,  Washington  County; 
Canonsburg  Lake  Access,  Washington 
County;  Opossum  Lake  Access,  Cum- 
berland County;  and  Penns  Creek  Ac- 
cess, Mifflin  County.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  complete  renovation  of 
two  accesses  was  in  progress  at  the 
year’s  end,  Goldsboro  Access,  York 
County,  and  Conneaut  Lake  Access, 
Crawford  County.  On  June  30  a renova- 
tion and  construction  project  com- 
menced at  Walnut  Creek  Access,  Erie 
County.  The  division,  also,  was  engaged 
in  performing  topographic  surveys  and 
engineering  design  work  on  eleven  new 
access  areas  planned  for  future  construc- 
tion. 

Fishing  Lake  Program 

Although  no  major  development  or 
improvement  projects  were  scheduled 
for  the  Commission’s  fishing  lake 
program,  the  division  dealt  with  many 
related  administrative  and  operational 
matters:  reviewed  and  submitted  rec- 
ommendations for  proposed  oil  and  gas 
leases  at  Hemlock  Lake,  Indiana 
County;  reviewed  plans  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  enlarge  the  concession 
building  at  Somerset  Lake,  Somerset 
County;  obtained  permission  to  berth  the 
"Perea"  in  DER  marina  on  Lake  Erie; 
reviewed  and  made  recommendations  on 
recreation  facilities  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  lake  on  Greenlick  Run, 
Fayette  County;  procured  and  installed  a 
patrol  boat  dock  at  Raystown  Lake, 
Huntingdon  County;  completed  topo- 
graphical drawings  for  proposed  project 


Construction 
continues  at  the 
Spring  Creek  Fish  Cultural 
Station.  When  completed, 
this  facility  will 
augment  statewide 
production. 


to  reconstruct  dam  at  Reinings  Pond, 
Wayne  County;  surveyed  property  lines 
and/or  topo  at  Orangeville  Dam, 
Columbia  County;  Kaercher  Creek 
Lake,  Berks  County;  Lily  Lake, 
Luzerne  County;  Kahle  Lake,  Clarion 
County;  Hereford  Manor  Lake,  Beaver 
County;  White  Oak  Pond,  Wayne 
County  and  Glade  Run  Lake,  Butler 
County. 

The  Commission’s  anadromous  sports 
fishery  program  is  seeking  to  reestablish 
shad  in  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  eastern 
rivers,  in  which  shad  were  at  one  time  in- 
digenous. The  Commission  has  already 
successfully  established  coho  and  chi- 
nook  salmon  in  Lake  Erie.  The  program 
operates  and  maintains  hatchery  and 
other  man-made  facilities  that  artificially 
supply  or  reinforce  missing  or  marginal 
habitat  vital  to  the  reproductory  period 
in  shad  and  salmon  life  cycles.  The  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  design  and 
development  of  propagation  facilities  for 
the  Lake  Erie  salmon  program  have 
been,  engineering-wise,  manageable  to 
date.  However,  the  eastern  river  shad 
program  has  to  overcome  formidable 
obstacles:  dams,  especially,  but  not 
only,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  During 
the  year  the  Division  of  Engineering  in 
consultation  with  other  agencies  worked 
on  conceptual  and  preliminary  plans  to 
construct  a fishway  over  the  Conowingo 
Dam.  Relative  to  the  overall  program  a 
shad  research  station  was  designed  and 
constructed  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
VanDyke,  Juniata  County.  More  im- 
mediate future  results  are  anticipated 
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from  the  division’s  efforts  on  the 
Schuylkill  River.  Under  design  is  a fish 
ladder,  scheduled  for  construction  next 
year,  over  the  Fairmount  Park  Dam  in 
Philadelphia.  The  quality  of  that  river 
has  improved  such  that  a shad  sport 
fishery  will  be  sustainable  when  the  lad- 
der becomes  operational. 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  and 
Stream  Improvement  Program 

The  Fisheries  Environmental  Services 
Branch  takes  part  in  the  Common- 
wealth’s program  to  protect  and  improve 
Pennsylvania’s  streams,  lakes  and  water 
courses.  The  branch  carries  out  its  duties 
in  close  cooperation  with  both  govern- 
mental agencies  and  private  conserva- 
tion groups.  During  the  year,  it  re- 
viewed, making  recommendations  when 
necessary,  a total  of  808  construction 
permit  applications  to  assure  that  lakes 
and  streams  were  adequately  protected; 
590  mine  drainage  permit  applications; 
637  sets  of  highway  plans;  952  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  public  notices  of 
proposed  construction  projects;  244 
Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  public  notices;  the  plans  of  60 
proposed  DER  stream  improvement 
projects;  1,482  issued  permits  for  com- 
pliance with  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission recommendations  and  42  mis- 
cellaneous permits. 

Besides  project  reviews,  the  branch 
is  actively  engaged  in  designing  and 
supervising  stream  improvement  proj- 
ects performed  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  sports- 


Bureau of 

Administrative 

Services 


The  Bureau  of  Administrative 
Services  devotes  most  of  its  efforts 
to  the  administrative  operation  of  the 
Commission.  The  bureau  coordinates 
and  implements,  through  the  other 
bureaus,  the  total  Commission  service 
functions. 

The  bureau's  operations  includes  such 
services  as  budgeting  and  fiscal  plan- 
ning, personnel  and  payroll,  land  and 
water  acquisition,  federal  aid  coordina- 
tion, issuance  of  fishing  licenses,  train- 
ing, automotive  and  communication 
services,  purchasing  and  warehousing, 
mail  processing,  affirmative  action,  in- 
ventory records,  central  files,  messenger 
service,  and  other  housekeeping  ac- 
tivities required  in  the  every  day  op- 


men’s clubs.  Stream  improvement  work 
engaged  in  during  the  year  covered  proj- 
ects, which  have  been  completed  or  are 
in  progress  on  the  following  streams: 
Trout  Run,  Clinton  County;  Kettle 
Creek,  Lyman  Run  and  Cooks  Run,  Pot- 
ter County;  Crooked  Creek,  Wolflick 
Creek,  Medix  Run  and  Hicks  Run,  Elk 
County;  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia 
County;  Wykoff  Run,  Cameron  County; 
Little  Bushkill  Creek  and  Toms  Creek, 
Pike  County;  Lick  Run  and  Bobs  Run, 
Tioga  County;  Slate  Run,  Little  Beaver 
Creek  and  Little  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming 
County;  Spring  Creek  and  Six  Mile  Run. 
Centre  County:  Monocacy  Creek, 
Northampton  County;  Bob’s  Creek, 
Bedford  County;  Spring  Run,  Blair 
County;  Mud  Run,  Lick  Run  and  Laurel 
Run,  Clearfield  County;  and  Letort 
Spring  Run,  Cumberland  County. 

The  branch  was  also  engaged  in  lake 
habitat  improvements  at  Raystown 
Lake,  Huntingdon  County  and  Sayers 
Dam.  Centre  County.  Because  the 
branch  works  with  many  different 
groups  and  organizations  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  staff  members  during 
the  year  attended  73  separate  meetings 
with  various  government  and  public  of- 
ficials. The  staff  also  made  99  field  trips 
for  purposes  such  as  inspecting  sanitary 
landfills,  pipeline  crossings,  stream 
improvement  projects,  flood  damaged 
sites,  channel  realignment  projects  and 
conducting  stream  surveys. 

Property  Maintenance  Program 

The  division  is  responsible  for  the  day- 


erations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  fishing  license  sales  during  this 
fiscal  year  increased  over  the  previous 
fiscal  period.  As  indicated  in  the  last  an- 
nual report,  a new  record  of  license  sales 
was  recorded  with  additional  expecta- 
tions for  higher  future  sales. 

LAND  AND  WATER  ACQUISITION 

The  chief  function  of  the  Real  Estate 
Division  is  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  to  provide  public  access  to 
lakes  and  rivers  for  fishing  and  boating. 
With  soaring  land  prices  and  a vanishing 
supply  of  developable  sites,  the  fee 
simple  purchases  are  diminishing. 

In  order  to  provide  access  to  more 
fishing  and  boating  waters  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  for  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  fisherman  and  pleasure 
boaters,  the  division  has  been  successful 
in  securing  long-term  lease  agreements 
with  municipalities,  water  authorities, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  as  well  as  in- 
dustries owning  waterfront  properties  or 
large  bodies  of  water. 


to-day  maintenance  statewide  of  Com- 
mission public  use  facilities.  Those  in- 
clude 228  public  fishing  and  boating 
access  areas,  33  of  which  are  coopera- 
tively maintained  under  agreements  w ith 
local  municipalities  or  other  organiza- 
tions, 56  public  fishing  lakes  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Commission,  and  17 
public  fishing  stream  segments.  The 
division’s  four  sectionally  located 
maintenance  crews  also  performed 
routine  maintenance  at  nine  regional 
fisheries  management  and  enforcement 
offices,  several  salmon  rearing  facilities 
and  other  anadromous  facilities.  Also, 
on  many  occasions  they  assisted  in  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission’s eleven  fish  cultural  station 
complexes  and  four  propagation  lakes. 
The  division’s  total  expenditure  for 
maintenance  in  this  fiscal  year  was 
$401,000. 

The  division's  work  force  for  the  year 
totaled  103  people,  of  which  65  held  full- 
time and  28  part-time  seasonal  positions. 
Approximately  20  full-time  and  10  part- 
time  were  assigned  to  maintenance  func- 
tions; 23  full-time  and  18  part-time  to 
construction  functions;  4 full-time  to  en- 
vironmental services  functions;  and  18  to 
engineering,  surveying  and  administra- 
tive functions.  The  division  continues  to 
operate  with  a minimum  work  force. 
Comparision  with  previous  years’ 
records  shows  that  although  the  divi- 
sion’s responsibilities  and  work  loads 
have  steadily  increased,  its  total  work 
force  for  the  past  five  years  has  remained 
constant. 


Among  other  duties  of  the  division  are 
the  management  and  supervision  of  Fish 
Commission  properties,  investigations  of 
potential  access  sites,  writing  and 
processing  lease  agreements. 

Many  land  acquisition  projects  were 
instituted  during  this  fiscal  year,  a 
number  of  which  will  be  continued  into 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Some  of  the  major 
acquisitions  and  lease  agreements  com- 
pleted or  worked  on  are  as  follows: 

Stream  Acquistion 

Conodoquinet  Creek,  Cumberland  County 
(Good  Hope  Access)  .523  acres.  Susque- 
hanna River,  Dauphin  County  (Ft.  Hunter  Ac- 
cess) 1.985  acres.  N.B.  Susquehanna  River, 
Wyoming  County  (West  Falls  Access)  2.527 
acres. 

Additional  Land  Being  Acquired  (Lake) 

Fords  Lake,  Lackawanna  County,  19.227 
acres. 

Cooperative  Lease  Agreements 

Borough  of  Springdale  — Fishing  and  boat- 
ing access  to  the  Allegheny  River,  Allegheny 
County;  Ebensburg  Reservoir  — Fishing  ac- 
cess to  the  reservoir,  Cambria  County;  Dunlap 
Creek  Lake  and  Jacobs  Creek  Lake  — Mul- 
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tipurpose  lease  agreement,  Fayette  County; 
Harmon  Creek  — Multipurpose  lease 
agreement,  Washington  County;  Tidioute 
Borough  Access  — Fishing  and  boating  ac- 
cess to  the  Allegheny  River,  Warren  County; 
East  Avenue  Access  — Fishing  and  boating 
access  to  Lake  Erie,  Port  Authority  Lease, 
Erie  County;  Shawville  Access  — Fishing  and 
boating  access  to  the  West  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River,  Penelec  lease,  Clearfield 
County;  Salmon  Holding  Facilities  Agreement, 
(Trout  Run  and  Godfrey  Run),  Erie  County. 
Right-Of-Way  Agreements 

Tionesta  Fish  Cultural  Station,  Forest 
County,  with  North  Penn  Gas  Company; 
Goldsboro  Access,  York  County,  with 
Metropolitan  Edison;  High  Point  Lake, 
Somerset  County,  with  Somerset  Rural 
Electric;  Huntsdale  Fish  Cultural  Station, 
Cumberland  County,  with  PP&L;  Speedwell 
Forge  Lake,  Lancaster  County,  with  PP&L. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  1 4 stream  improve- 
ment project  leases  were  processed;  21  boat 
storage  leases  prepared;  6 boat  storage  lease 
cancellations  were  processed;  2 regional  of- 
fice, maintenance  headquarters,  leases  were 
processed;  and  30  special  event  permits  were 
reviewed  and  processed. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LICENSES  & 
PERMITS 

The  Miscellaneous  License  and  Permit 
Section  reviewed  and  issued  the  follow- 


ing: 


Regulated  Fishing  Lake 

290 

Artificial  Propagation 

180 

Live  Bait  Dealers 

560 

Transportation 

89 

Net  Permit 

223 

Scientific  Collector 

150 

Draw  Down 

161 

Dynamite  and  Screen 

21 

The  following  applications 

were  re- 

viewed  and  acted  upon  in  conjunction 
with  other  Commonwealth  agencies. 

Mine  Drainage  714 


strike,  the  office  coordinated  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission’s  Strike 
Contingency  Plan.  All  essential  func- 
tions were  maintained.  A two-day  all- 
encompassing  retirement  seminar  was 
held  for  employes  nearing  retirement. 
Various  subjects  such  as  estate  planning, 
adjustment  problems,  social  security, 
and  health  were  covered.  A Personnel 
Manual  was  developed  for  supervisory 
personnel  providing  guidance  in  all  areas 
of  Personnel  Administration  and  Labor 
Relations.  Work  Standards  and  Rules 
were  developed  for  Commission  person- 
nel. A two-day  labor  relations  seminar 
was  held  for  first  level  supervisors 
covering  Act  195,  grievance  handling, 
and  corrective  discipline.  The  Personnel 
Office  represented  the  Commission  at 
negotiations  for  the  Commonwealth 
Master  Agreement  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Unit  Agreement. 

For  personnel  statistics,  the  Com- 
mission’s permanent  employe  comple- 
ment was  approximately  422,  while  the 
temporary  employe  complement  was  ap- 
proximately 218  (deputy  waterways 

Anadromous  Fish  Act 


"Coho  (AFS-5-5) 

"Brandywine  Shad  Study  (AFSC-4-7) 
"Delaware  River  Research  (AFS-2-10) 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  (D-J) 

"Whirling  Disease  (F-35-R-8) 

“D-J  Maintence  (F-30-D-1 1 ) 

"Shad  Study,  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
Rivers  (F-48-R-4) 

"Warmwater  Stream  Inventory  (F-49-R-3) 
*Walnut  Creek  Access,  Redevelopment  and 
Improvement  (F-53-D-1) 


patrolmen  and  seasonal  employes.)  For 
permanent  positions  during  this  period, 
14  appointments  and  21  promotions  were 
made,  and  19  separations  occurred. 
Fourteen  grievances  were  submitted  to 
the  third  step  of  the  grievance  procedure 
(agency  head),  and  one  arbitration  hear- 
ing was  held. 

FEDERAL  AID 

The  section  on  Federal  Aid  Coordina- 
tion prepared  and  presented  two  new 
projects*  and  ten  new  project  segments 
to  existing  projects**  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1976.  Total  Federal  reim- 
bursements and  grants  for  the  year  were 
$684,805.69.  Billings  to  the  Federal 
Government,  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
the  year  totaled  $15,687.96.  Total  reim- 
bursements were  distributed  as  follows: 
Fish  Fund  $429,853.01 

Boat  Fund  254,952.68 

Total  $684,805.69 

Documentation  was  executed  during 
the  year  on  the  following  existing  and 
new  projects. 


Planned 

Cost 

Anticipated 

Reimbursement 

$119,822.00 

750.00 

$10,000.00 

$59,911.00 

500.00 

-0- 

$130,572.00 

$ 60,411.00 

$25,939.00 

211,381.00 

$19,454.25 

158,535.75 

6,722,98 

14,300.00 

5,042.23 

10,725.00 

333,500.00 

250,125.00 

$591,842.98 

$443,882.23 

SAND  GRAVEL  ROYALTIES 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
received  $189,177.35  in  royalty  pay- 
ments from  dredging  companies  operat- 
ing in  Commonwealth  waters  during  this 
fiscal  year.  The  cumulative  receipts 
since  the  passage  of  Act  225  amount  to 
$1,537,338.91.  Receipts  have  declined 
each  year  since  the  all-time  high  of 
$347,740.28  was  received  in  fiscal  year 
1972-73.  Further  declines  are  an- 
ticipated in  accordance  with  a five  year 
phaseout  of  dredging  on  the  Upper  Alle- 
gheny River  ordered  by  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources. 

PERSONNEL 

The  following  are  the  highlights  of 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Personnel  Office  for  this  fiscal  year: 

For  the  first  statewide  public  employe 


Commercial  Fish  Act 

"Commercial  Fish  Study,  Lake  Erie 
(3-167-R-4) 

"Commercial  Effluent  Study  (3-242-R-2) 


Federal  Land  & Water  Conservation  Fund  (BOR) 

‘Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  — 

Update  (42-00382) 


U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
(U.S.  Coast  Guard  Grant) 

"Boating  Safety  Program  (1101  -42) 


GRAND  TOTALS 


42.717.00 

45.888.00 

$ 88,605.00 


$ 58,000.00 
$ 58,000.00 


$ 54,668.00 
$ 54,668.00 

$923,687.98 


32,037.75 

34,416.00 

$ 66,453.75 


$29,000.00 
$ 29,000.00 


$ 54,668.00 
$ 54,668.00 

$654,414.98 
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Comptroller’s  Office 

The  results  of  operations  of  the  Fish 
Fund  during  the  1975-76  Fiscal  Year 
reflected  a net  operating  increase  of 
$437,665.18  which  brought  the  amount 
available  for  commitment  and  expendi- 
ture as  of  June  30,  1976  to  $5,329,944.47. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted  to 
$8,477,554.02  which  represents  a de- 
crease of  $847,881.75  compared  with 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  was  due 
primarily  to  a $400,000  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  fishing  license  revenue  rolled 
over  from  the  previous  year  due  to 
improved  collection  procedures.  There 
was  also  a $400,000  decrease  in  the 
receipt  of  Federal  Aid  for  Fish  Restora- 
tion this  year  resulting  from  the  purchase 
of  Penns  Creek  with  Federal  Funds  and  a 
larger  reimbursement  of  Federal  Funds 
for  access  area  development  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 


Expenditures  and  commitments  made 
during  the  1975-76  fiscal  year  totaled 
$8,039,888.84.  This  figure  represents  a 
$321,61 1 .62  decrease  compared  with  the 
previous  year  due  mainly  to  fewer 
purchases  of  lands  and  streams  this  year 
as  compared  to  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

In  summary,  the  Fish  Fund  is  in 
reasonably  good  condition  at  this  time. 
However,  anticipated  future  budgets  will 
by  necessity  be  higher  than  estimates  of 
present  revenue  sources  due  mainly  to 
spiraling  operating  costs.  This  will  result 
in  the  rapid  decline  in  the  Fish  Fund 
available  balance. 

The  results  of  operations  for  the  Boat- 
ing Fund  for  the  1975-76  Fiscal  year  in- 
dicate a net  operating  increase  of 
$413,724.28  which  brings  the  amount 
available  for  commitment  and  expendi- 
ture as  of  June  30,  1976  to  $3,501,760.78. 
Receipts  totaled  $2,231,120.23  while 
commitments  and  expenditures 
amounted  to  $1,817,395.95.  The  Boating 
Fund  continues  to  show  a steady 
increase.  The  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future  is  excellent.  The  Boating  Fund's 
contribution  toward  the  overall  opera- 
tion of  the  Fish  Commission,  as  depicted 
by  the  combined  statement  of  the  expen- 
ditures and  commitments  of  the  Fish 
Fund  and  the  Boating  Fund  is  sub- 
stantial. 


EARMARKED  FUNDS 

Act  458,  Session  of  1963,  printed 
under  Section  290  of  the  Fish  Law, 
provides  that  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  (50c) 
from  each  resident  and  nonresident  fish- 
ing license  fee,  senior  licenses  excluded, 
be  expended  for  “(1)  the  acquistion, 
leasing,  development,  management  and 
maintenance  of  public  fishing  waters  and 
of  areas  for  providing  access  to  fishing 
waters  and  the  carrying  out  of  lake  and 
stream  reclamation  and  improvement; 

(2)  the  rebuilding  of  torn  out  dams;  and 

(3)  the  study  of  problems  related  to  bet- 
ter fishing,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  of 
the  funds  be  used  for  propagation  of 
trout.”  In  order  to  meet  this  requirement 
of  the  Fish  law,  a minimum  expenditure 
of  $465,000.00  for  the  above  stated  pur- 
poses was  necessary.  Actual  expen- 
ditures were  $2,373,221.26.  resulting 
in  the  Fish  Commission  spending 
$1,908,221.26  more  than  the  required 
minimum  for  these  activities  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide 
bond  issue  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1968  for  the  conservation  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth.  During  the  1975-76 
Fiscal  Year,  the  Fish  Commission 
expended  and  committed  $1,737,922.11, 
for  a cumulative  total  of  $18,502,612.63 
expenditures  and  commitments  to  date 
from  the  inception  of  the  Project  500 
Fund. 
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FISH  FUND  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMITMENT  & EXPENDITURE 


JUNE  30,  1976 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expenditure,  July  1 , 1 975 
Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment — Cancellation  of  Prior  Commitments 


Adjusted  Amount  Available,  July  1 , 1 975  

Results  of  Operations — 1 975-76  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Revenue  Received  $8,477,544.02 

Less:  Expenditures  and  Outstanding  Commitments  8,039,888.84 

Net  Operating  Increase  


Amount  Available  for  Commitments  and  Expenditure,  June  30,  1 976 


$4,821,696.81 

70,592.48 

$4,892,289.29 


437,655.18 

$5,329,944.47 


BOATING  FUND 


JUNE  30,  1976 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expenditure,  July  1 , 1 975 
Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment — Cancellation  of  Prior  Commitments 


Adjusted  Amount  Available,  July  1 , 1 975  

Results  of  Operations — 1 975-76  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Revenue  Received  $2,231,120.23 

Less:  Expenditures  and  Outstanding  Commitments  1,817,395.95 

Net  Operating  Increase  


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expenditure,  June  30, 1 976 


$2,849,299.49 

238,737,01 

$3,088,036.50 


413,724.28 

$3,501,760.78 
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FISH  FUND— REVENUE  July  1,  1975  to  June  30,  1976 


Resident  Fishing  Licenses — Regular $6,257,092.30 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses — Senior 157,709.50 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses  490,162.50 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  123,175.50 

Federal  Aid  for  Fish  Restoration 408,674.54 

Agnes  Damage  Evaluation  Study 21 ,1 78.47 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits  268,469.11 

Income  from  Sand  & Gravel  Dredging 189,177.35 

Fish  Law  Fines 155,145.00 

Pennsylvania  Angler  Subscriptions  and  Sale  of  Publications 98,382.86 

In-Lieu  Payments  of  Erection  of  Fishways 75,000.00 

‘Other  Revenue  62,422.42 

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property  57,082.27 

Sale  of  Used  Autos  and  Other  Vehicles 44,350.00 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams 44,218.59 

Other  Licenses-Commercial  Hatcheries,  Private  Lake  Fishing  Fees,  etc 25,303.61 

TOTAL  REVENUE $8,477,544.02 


‘Other  Revenue  consists  of  reimbursement  and  refunds  of  prior  year  transactions  and  Project  500  activities,  right-of-way  rentals,  boat 
mooring  permits,  gas  and  oil  royalties,  etc. 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
75.7%  Resident  Fishing  Licenses: 

7.5%  Nonresident  & Tourist  and 
other  licenses: 

5.1%  Federal  reimbursements: 

3.2%  Interest  income: 

2.2%  Income  from  sand  and 
gravel  dredging: 

1 .8%  Fish  law  fines: 

1 .2%  Contributions  & other  revenue: 

1 .2%  Property  rental  and 
sale  of  vehicles: 

1 .2%  Sale  of  publications: 

.9%  In  lieu  of  fishways  payments: 


0 

S 

1 

a 

a 

s 


FISH  FUND— EXPENDITURE  & COMMITMENT  BY  DIVISION 


Executive  Office  $ 82,513.18 

Comptroller  Services 112,975.17 

Administrative  Services 622,487.61 

Land  and  Water  Acquisition  98,935.00 

Information  & Education  355,231.11 

Legal  Services 14,383.13 

Propagation 3,457,454.95 

Fisheries  Management  460,881.67 

Research 239,897.71 

Engineering  and  Development 664,146.28 

Environmental  Services 55,978.10 

Maintenance  343,370.55 

Law  Enforcement  Services 1 ,468,501 .51 

Fish  Fund — General  Operations — Total $7,976,755.97 

Dept,  of  General  Services — General  State  Authority  Rentals  62,132.87 

Treasury  Department — Replacement  Checks 1,000.00 

TOTAL  $8,039,888.84 
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BOATING  FUND  —REVENUE  July  1,1975  to  June  30,  1976 


•Transfer  from  Motor  License  & Liquid  Fuels  Tax  Fund  $ 978,663.47 

Motor  Boat  Registration  Fees — Fish  Commission 708,444.00 

Motor  Boat  Registration  Fees — Delaware  River  Navigation  Office 71 ,685.00 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Grant  for  Boating  Safety  Program 204,655.00 

Interest  on  Securities  158,820.35 

Federal  Reimbursement  for  Lake  Winola  Project  and  Agnes  Flood  Damages  50,297.68 

Motor  Boat  Fines 31 ,201 .00 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property 1 2,629.30 

Issuance  of  Capacity  Plates  for  Boats 6,928.00 

Sale  of  Used  Autos  and  Other  Vehicles 6,450.00 

Miscellaneous 1 ,346.43 

TOTAL  REVENUE $2,231,120.23 


*Act  65,  Session  of  1 931 , as  amended  March  1 2,  1 957,  provides  for  an  annual  transfer  to  the  Boating  Fund,  the  amount  of  the  liquid  fuels  tax  paid  on 
liquid  fuels  consumed  in  the  propulsion  of  motor  boats  on  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 


BOATING  FUND  REVENUE 

43.9%  Transfer  from  Motor  License 
and  Liquid  Fuel  Tax  Funds: 

35.0%  Motorboat  registration  fees: 

9.2%  U.S.  Coast  Guard  grant  for 
boating  safety: 

7.1%  Interest  income: 

2.2%  Federal  reimbursements: 

1 .4%  Motorboat  fines: 

.5%  Sale  of  unserviceable  property: 
.3%  Capacity  plate  fees: 


I 

I 


.3%  Sale  of  vehicles: 


.1%  Miscellaneous: 


BOATING  FUND— EXPENDITURE  & COMMITMENT  BY  DIVISION 


Executive  Office  $ 10,292.41 

Comptroller  Services 31,819.14 

Administrative  Services 79,617.74 

Land  & Water  Acquisition  5,000  00 

Boating  Safety — Information  & Education 81 ,767.97 

Legal  Services 2,758.90 

Engineering  and  Development 297,999.53 

Maintenance 121,596.03 

Law  Enforcement  Services 673,276.92 

Boating  Services 221 ,660.36 

Boating  Fund — General  Operations — Total $1,525,789.00 

Department  of  Transportation — Delaware  River  Navigation  Office 80,834.26 

Department  of  General  Services — General  State  Authority  Rentals 1 ,984.86 

Department  of  Revenue — Collecting  Motorboat  Registration  Fees  207,787.83 

Treasury  Department — Replacement  Checks 1 ,000.00 

TOTAL  $1,817,395.95 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 
(incurred  July  1,  1975,  to  June  30,  1976) 

Charged  to 

Charged  to 

Combined  Funds 

FISH  FUND 

BOATING  FUND 

Expenditures  & 
Commitments 

PERSONNEL  COSTS: 

Salaries  and  Wages  

$4,254,758.36 

$ 647,438.69 

$4,902,197.05 

State  Share — Employee  Benefits 

1,108,345.96 

151,769.63 

1,260,115.59 

Travel  Expenses 

88,157.89 

25,620.22 

113,778.11 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing,  Footwear  

45,534.29 

7,287.71 

52,822.00 

OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Fish  Food  

592,506.96 



592,506.96 

Utilities  (Heat,  Water,  Electricity) 

303,150.84 

5,803.26 

308,954.10 

Printing  

177,397.84 

131,230.46 

308,628.30 

Vehicle  Maintenance — Gasoline,  Oil,  Repairs,  etc 

233,033.36 

62,959.54 

295,992.90 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies  for  Services  Rendered 

166,910.59 

44,340.43 

211,251.02 

Machinery  and  Equipment  Repairs  and  Building  Upkeep 

127,203.29 

14,049.13 

141,252.42 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Offices  and  Storage 

91,371.55 

41,357.88 

132,729.43 

Telephone  Expenses  

74,034.21 

31,760.31 

105,794.52 

Maintenance  of  Fish  Commission  Buildings  and  Grounds  

58,996.23 

13,010.55 

72,006.78 

Consulting  Fees  for  Research,  Land  Appraisals,  etc 

51,504.61 

9,183.58 

60,688.19 

Other  Supplies  (Office,  Laboratory,  Recreational) 

49,854.43 

2,437.65 

52,292.08 

Postage 

40,613.81 

7,015.41 

47,629.22 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office,  Xerox,  Tabulating  Equipment  . 

30,828.92 

2,612.31 

33,441.23 

Automobile  Liability  Insurance 

11,976.67 

6,406.31 

18,382.98 

Grants  to  Outside  Organizations  for  Research  or  Services 

10,000.00 

— 

10,000.00 

Purchase  of  Navigational  Aids 

— 

5,935.03 

5,935.03 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS  (Purchases): 

Access  Area  Development  and  Improvement  to  Lakes  and  Streams 

56,408.04 

160,216.31 

216,624.35 

Purchase  of  Passenger  Vehicles  and  Trucks 

90,446.20 

94,772.40 

185,218.60 

Consideration  Costs  of  Lands  and  Streams  Acquired 

Machinery  and  Equipment  for  Fisheries  Management, 

98,935.00 

5,000.00 

103,935.00 

Hatchery  Operations,  and  Land  Improvements  

101,532.15 

— 

101,532.15 

Building  Improvements  to  Existing  Structures 

71,298.42 

10,956.24 

82,254.66 

Other  Equipment — Scientific  and  Office  

41,956.35 

1,372.13 

43,328.48 

Purchase  of  Boats,  Outboard  Motors,  Buoys  

— 

43,253.82 

43,253.82 

Pa.  Fish  Commission— General  Operations — Total  

$7,976,755.97 

$1,525,789.00 

$9,502,544.97 

Collecting  Motorboat  Registration  Fees 

— 

207,787.83 

207,787.83 

Delaware  River  Navigation  Office 

— 

80,834.26 

80,834.26 

General  State  Authority  Rentals 

62,132.87 

1,984.86 

64,117.73 

Treasury  Dept. — Replacement  Checks 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

TOTALS  

$8,039,888.84 

$1,817,395.95 

$9,857,284.79 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Your  fishing  rod  serves  two  purposes. 

The  principal  one  is  to  enable  you  to 
present  the  lures  in  such  a manner  that 
fish  will  take  them.  The  second  purpose 
is  also  important.  The  spring  built  into 
the  rod  helps  to  take  the  fight  out  of  a 
hooked  fish.  Let  the  hooked  fish  fight  the 
rod  — don’t  try  to  “horse”  it  in. 


Fancy  gadgets  such  as  sonar  gear  and 
oxygen  meters  are  not  essential  for 
successful  bass  fishing.  You  will  find 
bass  where  there  is  some  kind  of  cover  to 
give  them  protection  and  minnows  or 
other  natural  forage  in  the  water, 
whether  deep  or  shallow. 

“Structure”  is  a relatively  new  word  in 
the  fisherman’s  language,  but  it  is  only 
another  word  for  conditions  that  all 
anglers  know  attract  fish.  Structure  is 
comply  cover,  like  weed  beds,  stumps 
and  other  obstructions  in  which  fish  find 
protection  while  they  are  resting  or  lying 
in  wait  for  food,  or  water  depth  that 
gives  them  protection  from  bright 
sunlight  and  provides  them  comfortable 
body  temperature. 

Do  you  wonder  why  trout  occasionally 
will  strike  at  the  knots  in  a tapered 
leader?  It  is  likely  because  the  knots 
resemble  water  fleas,  or  daphnia,  on 
which  trout  feed  hungrily. 

All  good  casting  lures  are  made  in  a 

variety  of  sizes,  and  all  have  the  same 
action.  Midget  lures  weighing  about  Vs 
ounce  are  excellent  in  fishing  for  all 
species  of  fish.  Often  they  are  more 
effective  than  the  larger  models  because 
they  make  less  disturbance  in  the  water 
when  they  are  cast. 

Dry  fly  fishing  is  usually  good  with  a 

gentle  breeze  such  as  often  heralds  a rise 
in  the  barometer.  This  is  because  the 
breeze  blows  insects  off  trees,  bushes 
and  grass  onto  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  trout  begin  feeding. 


FISH  FACT:  It  isn’t  because  fish  are 

finicky  that  they  feed  best  only  under 
ideal  water  temperatures.  Water  that  is 
colder  than  the  comfort  range  slows  their 
digestion;  water  that  is  too  warm  dulls 
their  appetites. 

Make  a resolution  for  the  new  year. 

Don’t  get  into  a rut  in  your  fishing.  Try 
spinning,  bait-casting  or  fly  fishing. 
Experiment  with  wet  and  dry  flies  and 
bucktails  and  streamers.  Alternate 
among  surface,  shallow-running  and 
deep-diving  plugs.  Fish  shallows,  deep 
water  and  at  in-between  depths.  Retrieve 
lures  in  a variety  of  speeds  and  actions. 
Only  then  will  you  be  a well-rounded 
angler. 

Swivels  are  necessary  to  prevent  line 

twist  with  certain  types  of  lures,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  can  interfere  with  the 
proper  action  of  a plug  or  spoon.  A 
reader  suggests  this  remedy:  Tie  the 
swivel  to  the  end  of  the  line,  then  tie  a 
leader  18-  to  24-inches-long  to  the  swivel 
and  attach  the  lure  to  this  leader. 


Do  not  just  fling  your  lures  around  in 

all  directions  when  fishing  for  bass, 
pickerel  and  pike.  Aim  at  specific 
targets,  and  make  every  cast  as  accurate 
as  possible.  Also,  cast  several  times  into 
the  same  target  area  before  deciding  that 
no  fish  is  going  to  take  your  lure. 

Rubber  skirts  on  a plug  actually  do 

their  most  tantalizing  tricks  when  the 
lure  is  allowed  to  rest  quietly  on  the 
surface  after  the  cast,  at  least  until  all  of 
the  rings  on  the  water  have  disappeared. 
During  this  motionless  state  of  the  plug, 
the  rubber  skirt  wriggles  in  the  water,  as 
if  the  plug  were  a live  creature. 

Doughballs  for  carp  fishing  can  be 

made  easily  from  a package  of  frozen 
biscuit  dough  found  in  supermarkets. 
Thaw  the  dough  and  pinch  off  little  balls 
with  which  to  bait  the  hook. 


There  are  two  good  reasons  for  using  a 

monofilament  leader  six  or  seven  feet 
long  on  the  end  of  a braided  silk  or  nylon 
casting  line.  The  mono  is  less  visible  to 
the  fish,  and  it  also  is  less  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  wear  on  the  top  guide  of  the 
rod. 

Don’t  throw  that  battered  old  bass  lure 
away.  A much-used  plug  will  never  turn 
off  a bass  with  its  shine  or  glitter  ...  a 
new  plug  may. 

Why  does  a bass  lurk  in  the  weeds,  or 

some  other  cover,  waiting  for  a chance 
to  grab  a passing  tidbit?  Because  the 
bass  is  not  built  to  make  long  dashes  in 
pursuit  of  prey  such  as  minnows.  A 
member  of  the  pike  family  is  also  an 
ambush  attacker,  because  it  prefers  the 
easier  assault  than  pursuit. 

Your  target  is  a confined  area  of  open 

water  around  a stump  in  a weedy  spot. 
Approach  the  area  within  casting  range, 
then  fish  the  nearest  water  first, 
lengthening  each  cast  until  the  water 
directly  around  the  stump  is  covered. 
Fish  in  a clearing  like  this  do  not  always 
station  themselves  right  up  against  the 
stump.  They  may  be  anywhere,  even  in 
the  very  outer  edge  of  the  clear  water. 

Vibrations  on  the  surface  and  in  the 

water  attract  fish.  That  is  why  plugs  that 
disturb  the  surface  or  set  up  vibrations  in 
the  water  are  effective. 

It’s  better  to  know  how  to  use  a limited 

number  of  types  of  lures  properly  than  to 
fish  in  a hit-or-miss  fashion  with  a 
mishmash  of  lures  taken  at  random  from 
an  overstuffed  tackle  box. 

Don’t  feel  sorry  for  yourself  if  you  do 

not  own  a boat  but  have  to  wade  rivers 
and  creeks  in  bass  fishing.  Fact  is  that 
the  wading  fisherman  moves  more 
slowly  and  covers  the  water  more 
thoroughly  than  the  angler  who  keeps 
moving  along  in  a boat. 
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FLY  TYING 

An  Isonychia  Spinner 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


In  the  vernacular  of  the  fly  fisher 
the  big  mayflies  of  the  genus 
Isonychia  are  variously  referred  to 
as  Leadwing  Coachmen,  Leadwing 
Drakes,  White-Gloved  Howdies, 
Maroon  Drakes  and  Mahogany 
Drakes.  They  are  common  in  many 
streams  of  the  Keystone  State  and 
Pennsylvania  anglers  know  them 
well.  The  spinners  are  beautiful 
insects  and,  unlike  many  duns  of  this 
genus,  are  fast,  graceful  flyers. 
Mating  flights  generally  occur  in  the 
evening  and  the  females  return  to  the 
stream  just  before  dusk  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  aerated  riffles.  As  some  of 
the  common  names  would  seem  to 
imply,  many  of  these  flies  have 
bodies  of  rich,  reddish-brown 
coloration  — an  almost  incandescent 
blush  that  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  warm,  low-angled  light  rays  of 
evening.  The  spinner  fall  is  often  of 


short  duration  but  the  surface- 
feeding it  induces  is  worthy  of  the 
angler’s  attention.  The  flies  come  on 
the  water  at  a time  when  the  bigger 
fish  are  shaking  off  their  daytime 
lethargy  in  anticipation  of  their 
evening  meal. 

Detached  bodies  — or  extended 
bodies,  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
— have  been  in  use  for  a long  time 
and  fly  dressers  have  concocted 
several  methods  to  achieve  this 
effect.  In  the  early  days  of  the  dry  fly 
an  appropriate  length  of  silkworm 
gut  was  bound  to  the  hook, 
extending  rearward  over  the  bend. 
Tails  were  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
short  gut  strand  and  a fur  dubbing 
was  applied,  forming  a tapered 
abdomen,  over  which  a ribbing 
material  was  often  wound  to 
represent  the  segmentation.  With 
the  substitution  of  nylon  mono- 
filament for  gut,  this  method  is  still 
in  use  today.  Schweibert  described 
the  dressing  of  fur  bodies  on  a strand 
of  aluminum  wire  stretched  between 
two  vises.  Detached  bodies  of  bound 
deer  hair  are  common  in  the  mid- 
west, particularly  to  represent  the 
big  Hexagenia  mayflies.  An  interest- 
ing departure  is  the  English  Flybody 
hook,  in  which  the  base  for  the 
detached  body  is  an  extension  of  the 
hook  itself. 

Theoretically,  the  detached  body 
shows  its  best  advantage  in  large 
flies.  It  permits  a body  of  correct 
size  to  be  dressed  on  a short- 
shanked  hook  of  one  nominal  size 
smaller  than  if  the  body  were 
dressed  conventionally  on  a regular- 
shanked  hook.  Thus,  a fly  with  the 
dimensions  of,  say,  a conventional 
size  #10  may  be  dressed  with  a 
detached  body  on  a size  #12,  4X 
short  hook,  reducing  overall  weight 
and  enhancing  the  fly’s  floatability. 

Our  Isonychia  Spinner  pattern 
uses  still  another  type  of  detached 
body,  fashioned  from  a large  hackle 
tip  with  a section  of  barbules 
inverted,  coated  lightly  with  ad- 


hesive and  rolled.  The  tacky  bar- 
bules adhere  to  each  other,  creat- 
ing a tapered  bundle  which  may 
be  pressed  between  fingertips  to  a 
flattish  form  of  the  desired  width. 
The  tip  of  the  feather  is  then  cut  and 
removed,  leaving  two  uninverted 
barbules  to  serve  as  tails.  Vinyl 
cement  is  recommended  for  the 
adhesive  coating  because  it  remains 
flexible  when  dry.  Pliobond  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose,  too,  and 
its  tan  hue  does  not  affect  the  red- 
brown  color  of  the  detached  body. 

The  spent  wings  are  formed  by 
winding  a large  dun  hackle 
parachute-style  around  a doubled 
monofilament  post  and  bunching  the 
barbules,  a technique  we  have 
described  in  several  past  columns. 
The  thorax  is  fashioned  of  reddish- 
brown  dubbing,  wound  around  and 
over  the  base  of  the  wings. 

One  evening  last  season  I was  on 
the  big  stream  when  the  Isonychia 
spinners  began  to  appear  in  the  air.  I 
bent  on  the  spent  pattern  and 
stationed  myself  near  the  head  of  a 
large  pool,  within  reach  of  the  riffle 
above,  where  I hoped  the  females 
would  soon  begin  their  egg  laying.  A 
movement  to  my  right  caught  my 
eye  and  in  the  fading  light  I could 
barely  distinguish  the  form  of  a foot- 
long  trout,  lying  in  feeding  position 
in  a shallow  run  next  to  the  bank.  I 
cast  the  fly  well  above  the  trout  but 
it  never  reached  him  for  it  was 
intercepted  in  the  turbulent  water 
above  by  a trout  of  heftier 
proportions.  The  hooked  fish  was 
wild  and  nearly  unmanageable, 
giving  the  impression  that  it  was 
either  a giant  or  a lesser  fish  hooked 
in  the  tail.  He  made  a looping  run 
above  me  and  was  halfway  into  the 
pool  below  when  I decided  I'd  better 
give  chase.  Splashing  and  slithering 
over  mossy  rocks  in  the  shallow 
water,  I miraculously  kept  my 
footing  and  we  had  it  out 
downstream.  When  I finally  netted 
him  I found  he  was  neither  the 
leviathan  I had  anticipated,  nor  was 
he  foul-hooked.  He  was  a well- 
proportioned,  highly  spirited  brown 
trout  of  I6V2  inches,  with  the 
Isonychia  Spinner  hooked  firmly  in 
the  corner  of  his  jaw.  Not  quite  as 
big  as  I had  expected,  perhaps,  but  a 
fun  fish  with  which  to  end  a pleasant 
day. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Tying  An  Isonychia  Spinner: 


Left  — Clamp  a size  #12,  4X  short  hook 
in  vise.  For  detached  body,  select  a 
rather  large,  reddish-brown  hackle  and 
cut  the  stem  about  2" below  the  tip.  Hold 
hackle  alongside  hook  for  scale  and 
stroke  barbules  to  stand  at  right  angles 
for  a length  along  the  stem  equivalent  to 
the  overall  length  of  hook. 


Right  — Stroke  the  separated  barbules 
downward  until  they  are  parallel  with 
stem.  Hold  by  tips  of  barbules  in  this 
position.  Then  apply  a thin  coat  of  vinyl 
cement  or  Pliobond  to  the  dull  side  of 
inverted  barbules,  as  shown. 


Left  — When  adhesive  becomes  tacky, 
roll  coated  barbules  along  stem  to  form  a 
tapered  cylinder.  Then  flatten  between 
fingertips.  For  tails,  separate  the  two 
nearest  uninverted  barbules  and  cut  off 
remainder  of  hackle  tip. 

Right  — Tie  in  brown  thread  and  bind 
detached  body  to  hook  in  position 
shown.  For  maximum  flexibility,  bind 
barbules  only,  at  a point  just  beyond  cut 
end  of  stem.  Trim  excess  barbules  and 
wind  thread  forward  a few  turns.  Then 
double  a 5"  strand  of  4X  monofilament 
and  tie  an  overhand  knot  near  the  tips, 
forming  a loop.  Bind  monofil  ends  to  top 
of  shank  and  pull  loop  upright,  with  knot 
about  V i6"  above  shank.  Trim  excess 
tips  of  monofil. 


Left  — Select  a medium  dun  hackle 
(preferably  a spade)  with  barbule  length 
equivalent  to  length  of  fly,  from  eye  to 
base  of  tails.  Strip  off  lower  webby 
portion  of  hackle  and  bind  stem  to  hook 
against  base  of  monofil.  Hackie  should 
be  positioned  flat,  with  glossy  side 
down.  Attach  hackle  pliers  to  tip  and 
wind,  parachute-style,  counterclockwise 
around  monofil  below  knot,  winding 
each  turn  underneath  preceding  turn. 
Tie  off  in  front  and  trim  excess. 

Right  — Pull  monofil  loop  smartly 
forward,  over  eye  and  down,  straddling 
shank  and  separating  hackle  in  front. 
Hold  loop  taut  in  this  position  and  tie  off 
monofil.  Trim  excess. 


Left  — Separate  the  wound  hackle  into 
two  equal  halves  and  stroke  each  half 
toward  tips  until  rough  simulation  of 
spent  wings  is  achieved.  Then  bring 
thread  back  to  base  of  detached  body 
and  apply  dubbing  of  reddish-brown  fur 
or  synthetic.  Wind  dubbing  forward  to 
press  against  rear  of  wings;  then  take  a 
turn  against  front  of  wings  and  make 
figure  8 turns  around  wing  base.  Finally, 
wind  dubbing  to  eye  and  whip  finish 
thread.  Apply  a drop  of  lacquer  to  top  of 
thorax  and  to  head. 


Right  — 
Spinner. 
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LETTERKENNY 


Ice  Fishing  That's  Too  Good! 


by  Gerald  Almy 


Author  checks  activated  tip-up. 


Fellowship  is  one  of  the  central 
attractions  ice  fishing  offers 
winter  anglers  braving  the  elements. 
The  frigid  temperatures  draw  out  the 
friendly  outgoing  instincts  in  frozen 
water  anglers  in  a further  refinement 
of  the  “Hail,  Brother  Angler!”  bond 
that  unites  all  sport  fishermen. 
“You,  too,  tromping  across  the  ice 
in  search  of  fish?”  seems  to  be  the 
shared  but  unspoken  thought. 

But  there  can  be  equally  enriching 
joys  of  solitude  on  the  ice.  During 
the  height  of  last  winter’s  trout  fish- 
ing season,  I made  an  expedition 
to  Franklin  County’s  Letterkenny 
Reservoir  on  a Saturday,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  find  a healthy  crowd  of 
anglers  out  in  search  of  the  lake’s 
colorful  brook  trout. 

Instead,  I discovered  a beautiful 
54-acre  lake  fed  by  a glistening  trout 
stream  completely  devoid  of  anglers! 
True,  the  weather  wasn’t  as  hospita- 
ble as  it  might  have  been,  spitting 
flakes  of  snow  intermittently  as 
temperatures  hovered  in  the  upper 
20’s.  But  this  is  hardly  unusual  for 
the  Appalachian  foothills  in  January. 

Undaunted,  I loaded  my  pockets 
with  sandwiches,  jigs,  hooks,  a box 
of  nightcrawlers,  and  film,  strung  my 
camera  around  my  neck,  grabbed 
the  spud,  minnow  bucket,  and  a 
handful  of  tip-ups  and  rods,  and 
began  the  trek  down  to  the  lake. 
Remembering  that  Letterkenny 


had  been  stocked  with  several  thou- 
sand brookies,  I decided  my  best  bet 
would  be  to  look  for  a feeder  creek 
where  I knew  from  past  experiences 
these  fish  loved  to  congregate  in 
their  quest  for  food  and  oxygen. 

Treading  across  the  snow-covered 
lake,  gazing  at  the  steep,  tree-spiked 
surrounding  mountains  through  a 
fine  spray  of  snow  flakes,  the  silence 
of  the  frozen  mountain  lake  filled  my 
spirit.  An  “indoors”  person  would 
no  doubt  have  found  it  a bleak, 
lonely  setting.  Not  an  angler.  There 
were  the  denizens  of  the  deep  await- 
ing me,  a pair  of  crimson  cardinals 
flashing  through  the  shoreline  brush, 
and  three  deer  slanting  silently  down 
the  sharp  mountainside. 

Instinct  led  me  unerringly  to  the 
shallow  end  of  the  lake,  where 
sparkling  Condoguinet  Creek  feeds 
Letterkenny.  I wasn’t  alone  in  my 
hunch  that  this  would  prove  a 
productive  brook  trout  spot.  Over  a 
dozen  holes  were  already  chopped 
through  the  eight-inch  ice,  spread 
strategically  to  intercept  the  incom- 
ing current.  With  this  stroke  of  luck, 
only  a surface  skim  had  to  be 
chopped  out  before  I could  get 
started  spreading  out  my  rigs. 

Two-inch  silver  shiners  were 
impaled  on  two  tip-ups  on  short 
shank  #6  gold  hooks,  while  I rigged 
a jig  pole  with  a Swedish  Pimple  and 
an  ultralight  spinning  outfit  was 


graced  with  a lively  nightcrawler. 
I’m  a firm  believer  in  trying  a variety 
of  baits  on  any  body  of  water  unfa- 
miliar to  me,  especially  when  there 
are  no  old-timers  around  to  fill  you 
in  on  the  local  favorites. 

It  soon  became  apparent  what 
these  brookies  were  in  the  mood  for 
as  one  of  the  blaze  orange  tip-up 
flags  sprang  into  action.  Nearly  spill- 
ing a cup  of  hot  chicken  soup  as  I 
shuffled  towards  the  bobbing  flag,  I 
gazed  down  tentatively  to  see  if  the 
free  spool  was  revolving.  It  wasn’t, 
and  I somewhat  disconsolately 
eased  my  hand  to  the  spool  to  see  if 
the  bait  were  gone. 

When  I lifted  the  cedar  tip-up 
frame,  the  spool  cut  loose  with  a 
whining  screech.  1 grabbed  the  blue 
monofilament,  felt  the  solid  tug  of  a 
thrashing  trout,  and  without  any 
undue  finesse,  derricked  a scrappy 
10-inch  brookie.  “What  a lake!”  I 
exclaimed  to  no  one  in  particular. 
“Barely  ten  minutes  on  the  ice  and 
I'm  into  my  first  trout.” 

Sixty  minutes  later,  after  missing  a 
second  fish  on  the  other  tip-up  and 
landing  another  brookie  on  a jig,  I 
had  my  third  trout  of  the  day  on. 

“This  is  too  good!"  I complained 
to  myself.  I'd  driven  over  two  hours 
to  reach  the  lake  and  didn’t  cherish 
the  thought  of  quitting  fishing  after 
an  hour  and  a half.  Luckily,  as  I 
pulled  the  third  trout  onto  the  ice. 
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Anglers  pause  momentarily  at  upper 
end  of  Letterkenny  to  watch  deer  on 
mountainside.  Ice  chunks  were 
deposited  from  feeder  creek  during 
high  water. 


the  hook  came  free.  Since  the  fish 
was  unharmed,  I carefully  placed 
him  back  in  the  hole  and  watched 
relieved  as  he  bumped  the  ice  a few 
times  and  sped  back  to  the  depths. 

I managed  to  take  two  more  lightly 
hooked  trout  and  release  them  in  the 
next  hour  before  one  plump  10- 
incher  swallowed  the  hook  and 
called  an  end  to  my  games,  filling  my 
three-fish  limit. 

Frankly,  I thought  this  must  have 
been  an  unusually  productive  day, 
but  subsequent  trips  on  which  I met 
some  Letterkenny  “regulars”  sug- 
gested otherwise.  “Doc,”  an  avid 
local  angler,  reports  that  he  and  his 
cronies  took  their  limit  between 
sunup  and  9:30  every  morning  for 
three  weeks  in  a row  after  the  initial 
freeze  up. 

Though  they  occasionally  used 
minnows,  the  overwhelming  favorite 
among  Letterkenny  aficionados  is 
cheese!  Corn  and  salmon  eggs  are 
also  used  with  good  results. 

The  stream  inlet  is  not  the  only  hot 
spot  on  Letterkenny,  as  anglers  do 
well  near  the  boat  docks  and  at  oth- 
er locations  along  the  shoreline, 
generally  in  water  3-10  feet  deep. 
Last  year  all  brookies  were  stocked 
for  the  winter  season  on  Letter- 
kenny, but  in  seasons  past,  browns 
and  rainbows  were  also  included. 
Some  holdover  fish  from  these 
earlier  stockings  are  doubtlessly 
lurking  about  waiting  for  the  proper 
tempting  morsel.  Some  bass  and 
panfish  occasionally  surprise  winter 
anglers  here,  but  trout  are  the  main- 
stay for  ice  fishermen. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
signs  point  the  way  to  Letterkenny 
off  of  Route  641,  just  west  of  Rox- 
bury,  in  Franklin  County. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a full  day’s 
outing,  better  plan  on  releasing  any 
lightly  hooked  trout  you  catch  from 
the  start  on  Letterkenny.  Otherwise 
you’ll  probably  fill  your  limit  before 
lunchtime  and  be  complaining  about 
fishing  that’s  too  good! 


A Letterkenny  brookie  comes 
through  the  ice. 
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Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 


There  are  so  many  gadgets, 
gimmicks,  and  convenient 
necessities  available  to  today’s 
boater  that  nautical  catalogues  are 
beginning  to  look  like  the  old 
“outhouse  wish  book.”  There  are 
many  useful  items  found  among  the 
pages,  however,  and  I place  a depth 
sounder  near  the  top  of  the  list.  I am 
constantly  amazed  how  many 
boaters  race  up  and  down  the  water 
without  the  faintest  notion  how 
much  water  separates  the  hull  and  a 
rocky  bottom.  They  simply  assume 
since  other  boats  ply  the  same 
waters,  all  is  well.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  differences  in  hull  design, 
draft,  prop  shaft  lengths,  local 
knowledge,  etc.  In  fact,  however, 
very  few  waters  of  any  size  are  so 
well  charted,  or  so  familiar,  that  any 
craft  equipped  with  a depth  sounder 
would  not  be  less  vulnerable  to  hull 
scraping,  holing,  grounding,  course 
straying  ...  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  locating  some  fish  with 
such  a unit. 

Today’s  depth  sounders  are  much 
improved  over  models  of  just  a few 
years  ago.  They  are  smaller  and 
lighter  in  weight;  they  are  transis- 
torized and  draw  less  battery  cur- 
rent. Portable  units  that  clamp  to  a 
seat  or  shelf,  complete  with  suction 
cup  transducer  and  self-contained 
batteries  now  sell  for  as  little  as  fifty 
dollars. 

Top-of-the-line  units  provide  not 


The  meter  type  works  fine  on  a flying 
bridge  or  open  cockpit  in  brilliant 
sunshine.  But  it  gives  no  information 
on  bottom  conditions  nor  will  it  find  a 
fish  between  the  hull  and  bottom. 


Portable  depth  sounders  such  as 
this  are  fine  for  small  boats  and  are 
available  at  modest  cost. 


only  a flashing  line  indication  of 
water  depth  but  also  a line  tracing  on 
chart  paper  for  further  study  or  a 
permanent  record.  Larger  units  of 
depth  sounders  usually  operate  off 
the  “ship’s”  batteries;  but,  being 
transistorized,  still  draw  minimal 
current.  Between  these  extremes  are 
found  numerous  variations  and 
refinements  as  widespread  as  the 
price  range.  At  last  count,  there 
were  over  250  different  makes, 
models  and  types  of  sounders  from 
which  to  choose. 

Most  popular,  however,  is  the 


flashing  light  type,  capable  of  not 
only  indicating  water  depth  but  also 
spotting  (if  of  sufficient  size)  boul- 
ders, obstructions  and  under- 
water wrecks,  dropoffs;  and,  de- 
pending on  the  sophistication  of 
the  unit  and  interpretative  skills  of 
the  observer,  even  large  fish  or  a 
school  of  fish.  The  biggest 
disadvantage  of  the  flasher  type  is 
the  display  can  be  weakend  or 
washed  out  by  a brilliant  sun.  New, 
higher  intensity  bulbs,  improved 
sunshades  and  nonglare  finishes  are 
reducing  this  problem  — though  not 
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eliminating  it. 

Theory  of  a flasher's  operation  is 
rather  simple.  Sound  travels  through 
water  at  4800  feet  per  second.  In  the 
main  unit  of  the  sounder,  in  addition 
to  necessary  electronics,  is  a rotat- 
ing arm  to  which  an  indicator  bulb  is 
attached.  The  arm  rotates  at  a 
constant  rate  around  a 360  degree 
scale  calibrated  in  feet/fathoms.  A 
flash  at  the  zero  position  indicates 
the  unit  is  generating  an  ultrasonic 
pulse.  This  pulse  travels  by  cable  to 
the  transducer,  which  is  either 
mounted  through  the  hull  or  on  the 
transom  in  a manner  which  keeps 
the  transducer’s  face  just  beneath 
the  water’s  surface  in  an  area  of 
minimal  water  turbulence.  The 
transducer  acts  as  both  a trans- 
mitting and  receiving  antenna  and 
must  be  kept  clean  of  pollutants  and 
marine  growths  to  function  properly. 
When  the  transmitted  signal  hits  bot- 
tom, it  is  reflected  back  to  the 
transducer  and  then  to  the  control 
unit.  The  light  on  the  rotating  arm 
flashes  at  the  instant  of  return,  indi- 
cating depth  on  the  circular  scale 
around  it. 

In  actual  operation,  twenty  or 
more  sound  pulses  may  be  sampled 
per  second,  making  a series  of 
flashes  appear  as  a continuous  light 
to  the  eye.  In  addition  to  giving  us 
water  depth,  the  width  and  intensity 
of  the  flash  will  also  tell  us  about 
bottom  condition.  A soft  bottom 
such  as  mud  or  sand  usually 
produces  a wide  and  smooth-edged 
zero  and  depth  flash.  A hard  bottom 
tends  to  display  a narrower  flash 
with  irregular  or  jagged  edges  due  to 
the  signal  being  fragmented  from 
bouncing  on  the  rocks  and  returning 
piecemeal. 

The  frequency  of  the  transmitted 
pulse  is  generally  between  50,000 
and  200,000  cycles  per  second,  far 
above  the  human  range  of  audibility. 
By  the  way,  this  frequency  range  is 
also  outside  the  hearing  capability  of 
fish  and,  in  spite  of  myth,  will  not 
spook  fish  if  left  operating  overhead. 
Any  object  of  sufficient  size  that 
interrupts  the  sound  beam  between 
transducer  and  water  bottom  will 
reflect  at  least  a portion  of  the  signal 
back  and  quicker  than  that  con- 
tinuing on  to  the  bottom  due  to 
shorter  round-trip  time  involved. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  to  read  both 


bottom  depth  of  an  object  at  the 
same  time.  In  this  case,  you  would 
see  two  flashes  in  addition  to  zero 
flash. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  the 
angle  of  view  of  the  sounding  pulse 
is  normally  between  10  and  25 
degrees  (a  design  and  cost 
consideration),  the  sounder  actually 
sees  a relatively  small  portion  of  the 
bottom.  The  shallower  the  water, 
the  less  area  “read”  by  the  beam. 
The  closer  to  the  hull  an  object 
appears,  the  smaller  the  angle  of 
sound  in  which  to  find  it.  This  is 
why,  in  part,  it  is  difficult  to  spot  a 
single  fish  or  even  a school  of  small 
fish.  Add  to  this  fact  the  boat  is 
probably  moving,  resulting  in  the 
fish  being  in  a narrow  beam  for  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  If  the  fish 
did  display  on  the  dial,  it  would  be 
there  for  only  a fraction  of  a second 
and  could  be  mistaken  for  electrical 
interference  or  missed  completely 
while  attending  to  piloting  chores. 
Incidentally,  one  reason  depth 
sounders  have  problems  displaying 
at  high  boat  speed  is  the  resultant 
water  turbulence  caused  by  hull  or 
prop  wash.  A transducer  will  not 
read  through  air  or  bubbles  in  the 
wash.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
even  though  a fish's  body  is  opaque, 
scientists  believe  a depth  sounder 
spots  them  by  reading  the  air  in  their 
bladder  rather  than  the  body  itself. 

The  greater  the  water  depth,  the 
weaker  the  returned  pulse  and 
resultant  flash  width  and  intensity 
due  to  the  longer  round-trip  dis- 
tance. Depth  sounders  have  a gain 
or  sensitivity  control  to  let  you 
compensate  for  this  shortcoming  to 
some  degree.  However,  this  control 
should  never  be  opened  up  more 
than  is  necessary  for  a proper 
display  of  depth  and  intensity.  If 
overdone,  too  strong  a signal  will 
return  and  give  a depth  reading  but  a 
portion  of  the  over-strength  signal 
will  bounce  back  to  the  bottom  again 
and  return  in  twice  the  time  it  took 
the  original  signal.  Thus,  two  depths 
will  be  indicated:  one  at  the  correct 
depth,  and  one  at  double  the  water’s 
depth.  An  unbridled  gain  control 
also  invites  pickup  of  electrical 
interference  from  engine  ignition 
systems,  electrical  tachometers,  and 
inherent  sounder  amplifier  noise 
...  all  showing  up  as  a flurry  of 


light  specks  all  over  the  dial,  making 
it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  locate 
the  depth  flash. 

Manufacturers  tout  the  capability 
of  their  units  to  provide  readouts  at 
high  boat  speeds.  While  reassuring 
to  see  the  flash  at  35  mph,  how 
practical  is  the  information  gained? 
Let’s  look  at  a typical  situation:  We 
are  running  a 20-foot  outboard  at  35 
mph  in  water  twelve  feet  deep. 
The  transducer  is  mounted  on  the 
transom.  The  angle  of  our  trans- 
mitted ultrasonic  pulse  is  22  degrees, 
which  means  our  sounder  sees  a 
piece  of  the  bottom  only  about  4'/ 2 
feet  in  diameter! 

Note  in  this  generally  normal 
condition,  almost  sixteen  feet  of  our 
hull  is  ahead  of  what  the  sounder  is 
reading!  Since  we  are  running  at  high 
speed,  much  attention  must  be  kept 
on  looking  ahead  for  other  boats, 
skiers,  floating  debris,  etc.  Only 
occasionally  can  we  safely  divert  our 
eyes  to  the  depth  sounder  display. 
Let’s  assume  it  takes  five  seconds  to 
decide  we  want  to  check  the  depth 
as  well  as  actually  turn  our  head  and 
focus  our  eyes  on  the  unit.  Add  an 
additional  five  seconds  for  our  mind 
to  comprehend  what  our  eyes  see 
and  for  reaction  time  (to  turn,  slow, 
jump,  etc.).  What  has  happened  in 
the  space  of  only  ten  seconds?  Our 
boat  has  traveled  over  633  feet, 
that's  what!  And,  “Look,  Ma,  no 
brakes!" 

Where  in  the  world  are  we  in  such 
a short  period  of  time?  Aground  in 
the  mud?  Holed  on  the  rocks? 
Sinking  in  icy  water?  The  point  is 
simply  this:  it  is  possible  to 

“outrun”  a depth  sounder,  no 
matter  how  incessant  or  reassuring 
the  blinking  light  may  appear  to  be. 
Until  the  day  arrives  when  you  and  1 
can  afford  a forward  scanning  depth 
sounder,  we  are  still  far  better  off  to 
go  with  what  is  available  at  a price 
we  can  afford  than  to  go  with  no 
knowledge  at  all.  A depth  sounder  is 
another  aid  to  safe  navigation  and  at 
today's  reduced  prices,  in  spite  of 
inflation,  should  be  aboard  just 
about  any  and  all  craft.  There  is 
practically  no  boat  and  virtually  no 
operator  who  would  not  benefit  from 
one  type  or  another  depth  sounder. 
Who  knows,  with  patience  and 
practice,  it  may  even  help  you  find  a 
fish  or  two! 
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Boater’s 
ulletin 
card 

by  Alan  MacKay 


BOAT  GAS  CREDIT  AVAILABLE 

Boat  owners  are  reminded  that  a 
federal  gasoline  tax  credit  of 
two  cents  a gallon  is  available  to 
those  who  use  gasoline  for  their 
boats.  Accurate  records  of  pur- 
chases and  usage  of  the  boat  should 
be  kept  throughout  the  season  to 
substantiate  the  credit. 

The  exemption  is  allowed  for 
boaters  to  compensate  for  the 
amount  of  the  federal  excise  tax  on 
gasoline  orginally  intended  for  motor 
vehicles  used  on  the  highways.  The 
credit  should  be  recorded  on  per- 
sonal federal  income  tax  Form  1040. 
submitted  with  Form  4136,  found  at 
all  IRS  offices. 

Boaters  applying  for  the  tax  credit 
should  find  the  record-keeping  re- 
quirements an  assist  in  reporting  an- 
nual fuel  usage  to  the  Common- 
wealth. Nearly  half  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission's Boat  Fund  revenues  are 
derived  from  State  Marine  Fuel  Tax 
rebates,  via  data  collected  through 
voluntary  reporting  from  boat  opera- 
tors. 

NEW  PFD  FOR  INFANTS,  TODDLERS 

While  the  Fish  Commission  does 
not  normally  endorse  a product  of- 
fered for  sale  by  a specific  manufac- 
turer, in  the  interest  of  boating 
safety,  we  hereby  bend  the  rule  a bit. 


The  toddler  pictured  here  is  wearing 
the  “Kindergaard”  a new  device 
made  by  the  Stearns  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  This 
device  is  designed  for  babies  weigh- 
ing up  to  30  pounds  and  constructed 
to  float  the  child  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion with  his  head  out  of  the  water. 
As  you’ll  note  in  the  illustration, 
somebody’s  finally  built  something 
the  little  toddlers  can’t  fall  through 
or  wriggle  out  of!  See  your  marine 
dealer  or  sporting  goods  supplier. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LEADS  FIGHT  TO 
SAVE  THE  CUSHION 

At  a national  conference  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators  held  at 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  Missouri  last 
fall,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
registered  strong  opposition  to  a na- 
tional move  to  outlaw  the  buoyant 
cushion  as  the  primary  life  saving 
device  that  may  be  carried  aboard 
vessels  less  than  16  feet  in  length. 

Numerous  states  had  supported  a 
resolution  to  the  Coast  Guard 
requesting  that  Federal  Require- 
ments be  amended  to  require  a 
wearable  (jacket-type)  device  be  car- 
ried aboard  small  craft  instead  of  the 


Type  Four  buoyant  cushion  that  is 
now  permitted. 

Commission  safety  experts 
argued,  that  while  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a life  jacket  when  it’s 
worn,  the  fact  is  more  boaters  only 
carry  the  devices  on  board,  as  re- 
quired under  law.  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  the  buoyant  cushion  is 
generally  more  immediately  availa- 
ble to  a boater  in  distress.  Recent  ac- 
cident analyses  have  proven  the 
cushion  to  be  an  effective  safety 
device. 

PAST  ADVISORY  BOARD  MEMBERS 
FETED 

Four  original  members  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Boating  Advisory 
Board  received  a plaque  and  com- 
mendation at  ceremonies  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Boating  Association’s 
Board  of  Directors’  meeting  at  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  last  October. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Leising,  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  Waterways  and  State 
Boating  Law  Administrator  cited 
each  of  the  men  “For  unselfish 
public  service  in  the  effort  to  make 
the  waterways  of  this  Common- 
wealth a safer  and  more  enjoyable 
area  of  recreation,  and,  for  bene- 
ficial and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  overall  programs  and  aims  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.” 

Receiving  awards  were: 

Martin  R.  Florlacher,  State  Col- 
lege, Board  Member  from  February 
1964  through  April  1972,  and  Board 
Chairman  from  March  1964  through 
April  1967. 

Norman  Beebe,  Glenside,  Board 
Member  from  February  1964 
through  December  1972  and  Board 
Chairman  from  April  1968  through 
March  1970. 

Thomas  Gangewere,  Greentown, 
Board  Member  from  February  1964 
through  May  1973,  and  Board 
Chairman  from  March  1970  through 
March  1972. 

Frederick  Lange,  Sharpsville, 
Board  Member  from  February  1964 
through  January  1974. 

The  Boating  Advisory  Board, 
created  under  Act  400  (Motor  Boat 
Law)  of  1964,  consists  of  five 
knowledgeable  boaters  from  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  Commonwealth 
whose  function  it  is  to  provide  ad- 
vice to  the  Commission  on  matters 
concerning  boating  equipment  and 
operations. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.  (Mailing  Address:  PO  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Ralph  VV.  Abele,  Executive  Director 

Administrative  Assistant  Comptroller 

Howard  T.  Hardie  Edward  T.  Durkin 

Office  of  Information 
Willard  T.  Johns,  Director  717-787-2579 

Conservation  Education  & Training,  Stephen  B Ulsh  717-787-7394  Pennsylvania  Angler,  James  F Voder.  Editor  717  787  241  1 

Special  Publications,  Larry  Shaffer  717  787-7394  Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch  717  787  2363 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  & ENGINEERING 


Assistant  Attorney  General 

Peter  J.  Ressler 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Director 

Box  70,  RD  1,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(‘Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at  this  same  address  and  telephone  number.) 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  W ater  Resources  Coordinator  . . .717-783-2808 

(Office  at  State  Headquarters,  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.) 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer’ 


FISHERIES  DIVISION* 


Delano  Graff,  Chief 

Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl.  Chief'  Fisheries  Management  Section,  Robert  Hesser.  Chief' 

Warm  Water  Production  Section.  Shyrl  Hood  Chief  814-683-4451  Research  Section,  Courtney  C Gustafson.  Chief  814-355-4837 

Box  127.  Linesville,  Pa  16424  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station.  Box  200-C,  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Robert  Brown.  Chief' 

FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 


BELLEFONTE,  John  Bair  Superintendent 
RD  1.  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 


814-359-2754  LINESVILLE,  Charles  Sanderson  Superintendent 

Box  127.  Linesville.  Pa  16424 


BENNER  SPRING,  William  Kennedy.  Superintendent  814-355-4837  OSWAYO,  D Ray  Merriman.  Superintendent 

RD  1,  Box  200-C.  Bellefonte.  Pa  1 6823  RD  2,  Box  84  Coudersport.  Pa  16915 


BIG  SPR  ING,  Wayne  Weigle  Superintendent  717-776-3170 

Box  24.  RD  1,  Newville.  Pa  17241 


PLEASANT  MOUNT,  Zenas  Bean.  Superintendent 
Pleasant  Mount.  Pa  18453 


CORRY-UNION  CITY,  Tom  L Clark.  Superintendent  814-664-2122 
Corry.  Pa  16407 


REYNOLDSDALE.  Ralph  Berkey.  Superintendent 
New  Paris  Pa  15554 


HU NTSDALE.  Ted  Dingle.  Superintendent  717-486-3419  TIONESTA,  Charles  Mann.  Superintendent 

Box  393.  RD  5,  Carlisle.  Pa  17013  Tionesta  Pa  16353 

FAIRVIEW  FISH  CULTURAL  STATION.  Neil  Shea.  Superintendent 
2000  Lohrer  Road,  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview.  Pa  16415 


814-474-1514 


ENGINEERING  DIVISION* 

Wilbert  F.  Hobbs,  P.E.,  Chief 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section.  Eugene  Smith,  Chief'  Architectural  & Engineering  Section,  K Ronald  Weis. 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Branch.  Jack  Miller.  Chief* 
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Plenty  of  Oil 


. . . in  the  Wrong  Places! 


On  December  15,  1976,  the  Liberian-flag  tanker,  Argo  Merchant,  well  off  its 
course,  ran  hard  aground  on  Nantucket  Shoals,  a well-charted  section  of  the 
sea  just  southeast  of  Nantucket  Island.  After  a week’s  battering  by  wind  and 
waves,  the  640-foot  ship  broke  up,  spilling  its  entire  cargo  into  the  cold  Atlantic 
Ocean,  endangering  the  richest  fishing  grounds  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  Georges 
Bank.  Three  days  later,  another  Liberian  ship,  the  Sansinena,  exploded  in  the  San 
Pedro  Harbor,  California,  breaking  windows  for  miles,  killing  at  least  nine 
persons,  and  injuring  50  recreational  boaters. 

In  the  first  week  of  January,  another  Liberian  tanker.  Daphne,  ran  aground  off 
Puerto  Rico.  One  day  later,  the  Olympic  Games  grounded  with  a punctured  hull 
while  docking  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania,  spilling  134,000  gallons  of  oil  into  the  water.  That  oil  has  de- 
faced the  shore  and  caused  mortalities  in  something  like  60,000  waterfowl.  As  this  is  written,  another  8 million 
gallon  oil-cargoed  vessel  has  been  lost  a few  miles  south  of  Nova  Scotia,  another  Panamanian  registered 
vessel  has  spilled  oil  into  the  Connecticut  River,  and  another  Liberian  tanker  has  run  aground  in  the  Delaware 
River  just  a few  miles  south  of  where  the  Olympic  Games  spilled. 

An  immediate  reaction  is  that  there  has  to  be  some  kind  of  a plot.  But,  the  real  law  that  has  been  violated 
here  is  the  “Law  of  Averages.”  And,  with  America  disregarding  its  lip  service  to  conservation,  with  increas- 
ing numbers  of  tankers  bringing  in  our  precious  imported  oil,  it  appears  that  the  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost  and  it  seems  like  they  came  all  at  once! 

The  term,  “flag-of-convenience”  merely  indicates  a practice  of  shipowners  registering  in  countries  with 
shipping  regulations  that  are  substandard  to  those  of  the  United  States  and  unenforced.  Liberia  and  Panama 
together  account  for  more  than  a third  of  the  world's  ship  tonnage.  It  is  a very  simple  ploy  to  save  money.  An 
American  owner  sailing  under  the  Liberian  flag  pays  registration  fees  and  tonnage  tax,  but  no  income  tax  on 
his  revenues.  He  is  free  to  hire  seamen  from  foreign  nations  for  as  low  as  $180  per  month.  Compare  that  to 
American  registered  vessels  which  must  be  crewed  by  American  citizens  who  get,  on  the  average,  union 
wages  of  $745  per  month  and  the  motivation  is  obvious. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  accident  rate  of  these  “flag-of-convenience”  ships  is  at  least  four  times  that  of  vessels 
registered  by  traditional  maritime  nations. 

While  U.S.  Attorney  Marston  took  a quick  shot  at  indicting  the  skipper  of  the  Olympic  Games,  that  case  is 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  problems;  but,  know  this:  on  January  4,  1977,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  act- 
ing under  its  statute  authority  of  Section  200  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Law,  cited  the  Master  of  the  Olympic 
Games  and  the  Docking  Pilot  for  “allowing  a substance  deleterious,  destructive,  or  poisonous  to  fish,  aquatic 
organisms,  amphibians,  and  reptiles,  to  be  turned  into  or  allowed  to  run,  flow,  wash,  or  be  emptied  into  any 
waters  within  this  Commonwealth.”  They  didn’t  like  it,  but  we  did  our  duty;  and,  whether  we  realize  the 
maximum  fine  of  $1 ,000  permissible  under  Section  202  of  the  Fish  Law  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

We  are  not  the  experts  needed  to  solve  this  increasing  problem.  We  are  not  necessarily  advocates  of  the 
double-hulled  vessels  or  any  other  possible  Congressional  mandates  to  be  unilaterally  enforced  on  all  ships 
carrying  potentially  hazardous  cargoes  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States.  As  active  members 
of  a Fisheries  Management  Council  under  PL  94-265,  however,  we  are  as  concerned  about  the  pollution  of  the 
fisheries  offshore,  and  in  our  bays  and  estuaries,  as  we  are  with  the  rape  of  the  fishery  resources  by  foreign 
fishing  fleets. 

The  best  apparent  solution  now  may  be  found  in  offshore  facilities  which  will  diminish  tanker  traffic  close 
to  our  shores.  It  is  obvious  that  something  needs  to  be  done.  If  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  doesn’t  have  the  au- 
thority to  require  certification  of  seaworthiness  and  doesn’t  have  the  manpower  to  efficiently  enforce  it,  then 
they  should  ask  for  that  authority  or  it’s  going  to  be  rammed  down  their  throats  by  an  aroused  Congress. 

Americans,  in  the  meantime,  have  forgotten  the  “cry  wolf’  warnings  of  1974  and  1975  and  are  burning 
more  and  more  imported  petroleum  products  — mainly  because  the  United  States  has  no  energy  policy  and 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  the  guts  to  address  the  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  we  can  expect  — and  it  could  well  come  within  the  lifetimes  of  most  people  reading 
this  — the  world’s  oil  is  running  out  and  within  a couple  of  decades  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  something 
else. 

In  the  meantime,  the  oceans  and  their  precious  resources  are  in  extreme  danger,  compounded  by  the  move 
to  larger  and  larger  super  tankers.  Only  a few  baseline  studies  have  been  made  of  the  total  damage  to  bottom 
organisms  that  occur  when  various  weights  of  oil  are  spilled.  We  do  know,  however,  that  irreparable  damages 
are  occurring  to  the  resources  which  are  irreplaceable. 

Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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COULDN’T  BELIEVE  HIS  EYES! 

Last  year  my  brother  fished  a very 
polluted  stream  that  most  people  thought 
had  no  fish  in  it.  I also  thought  it  had  no 
fish  in  it  — so  I didn't  go. 

He  caught  a bullhead  and  brought  it 
home  to  show  me  (because  I wouldn't 
believe  any  fish  could  come  from  that 
water).  He  walked  three  miles  home, 
taking  almost  three  hours  because  he 
made  a few  long  stops  to  rest  ...  all  the 
way  with  that  fish  on  the  stringer  in  the 
summer  sun. 

When  I saw  it,  it  looked  like  a rubber 
fake;  I thought  he  was  trying  one  of  his 
gags  on  me,  it  felt  hard  and  dry.  After 
getting  a closer  look  at  it,  I was  sure  it 
was  a fish  and  as  I examined  it  I noticed 
the  gill  covers  moving  slightly.  We 
thought  it  must  be  the  nerves.  1 put  it  in  a 
bucket  of  water  and  it  looked  dead. 
Then,  all  of  a sudden,  it  perked  up  and 
swam  around.  I couldn't  believe  my 
eyes.  It  had  been  out  of  water  for  more 
than  three  hours  and  was  still  alive. 
There  is  no  question  about  it:  the  catfish 
must  be  the  hardiest  fish,  that’s  how  it 
survived  that  polluted  creek! 

Mark  Massucci 
Pittsburgh 

A MATTER  OF  OPINION 

I realized  this  is  not  a popular  sugges- 
tion and  sportsmen  will  respond  pro  and 
con;  however,  conservation  of  fish 
would  be  promoted.  The  suggestion? 
Why  not  ban  the  barbed  hook  as  used  in 
sport  fishing  today. 

Liabilities:  Sure,  some  live  stonecat, 
minnow,  and  hellgrammite  bait  will  be 
lost.  Also,  some  hooked  fish  will  be  lost 
by  the  fishermen  who  don't  keep  a taut 
line  during  the  playing  and  landing 
process  art. 

Assets:  Fishermen’s  adeptness  would 
be  developed  by  the  realization  that  the 
hooked  fish  has  a fighting  chance  to  test 
the  fishermen,  and  fewer  maimed  fish 
would  be  returned  to  the  water  to  attain 
legal,  and/or  lunker-sized  growth. 

Gang  plug  and  spinner  barbed  hooks 
are  difficult  to  remove  from  a hooked 
fish  as  all  sport  fishermen  are  aware,  and 


I for  one  have  found  a barbless  hook  is 
an  enjoyable  way  to  spend  your  fishing 
time. 

Lloyd  E.  Champion 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

The  use  of  the  barbless  hook  by  anglers 
who  choose  it  for  the  purposes  you 
describe  is  just  great  — and  commenda- 
ble, Lloyd.  And,  for  some  species,  where 
conservation  is  paramount,  we’re  with  you 
all  the  way. 

But,  there  is  some  question  whether 
certain  species  of  food  fishes  need  to  be 
“conserved”  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term:  rock  bass,  crappies,  all  the 

sunfishes,  catfish,  carp,  and  suckers,  if 
not  “harvested”  (to  use  a less  distasteful 
term  than  “Killed  off”)  can  and  do 
overpopulate  to  the  point  of  stunting  the 
growth  of  an  entire  population  due  to  the 
competition  for  the  available  food  supply 
which  decreases  (per  fish)  as  their  num- 
bers increase.  Even  the  populations  of 
some  of  the  more  predaceous  gamefish: 
pickerel,  bass,  and  walleyes  — in  some 
waters  — benefit  from  the  “thinning” 
process. 

Furthermore,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fishermen  who  fish  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  catching,  keeping,  and 
eating  their  catch  — a system  as  old  as 
civilization  itself  — and  we  can’t  condemn 
them  for  it.  Although  a “ban”  on  the 
barbed  hook  would  not  eliminate  their 
activity,  it  could  hamper  their  fishing 
considerably  and  serve  no  good  purpose. 

Trout  fishing,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
be  the  exception.  In  put-and-take  streams, 
waters  under  special  regulations,  or  in 
wilderness  trout  streams  which  support  a 
population  of  native  trout,  the  use  of 
barbless  hooks  — as  a matter  of  personal 
preference  — might  have  real  value  as  a 
conservation  tool.  But,  — just  as  your 
suggestion  might  not  be  a popular  one 
. . . neither  might  mine!  Ed. 

“ DOUBLE  TAKE” 

A friend  of  ours,  Ray  Eberman,  had  an 
experience  that  was  really  rare.  He  was 
fishing  one  night  in  the  Monongahela 
River  and  while  he  was  busy  lighting  his 
lantern,  he  noticed  his  rod  bobbing.  In 
trying  to  pull  in  the  fish,  the  line  broke  at 
a point  where  he  had  a swivel  attached. 
So,  he  lost  the  fish  — but  not  for  long. 
He  fixed  up  the  line  with  new  hook  and 
bait  and  soon  the  rod  was  bobbing  again. 
This  time  he  pulled  in  a nice  catfish,  but 
not  on  the  new  hook.  It  was  dangling  far 
below  that  hook  at  the  end  of  the  piece  of 
old  line  that  had  broken  off.  Here  his 
new  hook  had  caught  on  the  swivel  of  the 
broken  line  and  he  caught  the  same  fish 
again!  He  was  using  soft  cheese  for  bait. 


We  fish  the  Monongahela  River  often 
and  are  so  grateful  to  find  it  cleaned  up. 
We’re  catching  mostly  catfish  and  carp 
but  several  of  our  friends  are  catching 
plenty  of  bass. 

Mrs.  Marion  O.  Kurfess 
Finleyville 

REBUTTAL 

With  respect  to  your  article  “ The 
Great  Container  Controversy”  in  the 
September  issue  ...  I don't  think  this 
kind  of  article  belongs  in  the  magazine. 
Don’t  you  know  Pennsylvania  is  the 
leading  steel  producer?  Yes,  I work  for 
Bethlehem  Steel.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  People  litter! 

Why  not  ban  cigarette  packages?  They 
constitute  more  litter  than  containers. 
You  might  go  on  to  ban  firearms.  And 
automobiles.  They  kill.  Or,  is  it  the 
people  who  use  them  . . . and  abuse 
them?  Perhaps  you  didn’t  know  that 
most  beverage  cans  are  made  of  steel? 

You  are  never  going  to  legislate  people 
to  be  neat  and  tidy.  A small  percentage 
of  sportsmen  are  always  going  to  break 
laws  and  show  no  respect  for  nature  or 
their  fellow  men.  You  can’t  legislate 
everything. 

R.  B.  Hall 
Easton 

SIDEWINDER! 

On  a recent  outing  at  Donegal  Lake  in 
Westmoreland  County,  my  fishing 
partner  and  I were  plugging  for  bass.  On 
my  third  cast  of  the  day  I managed  to 
hook  and  boat  a 72-inch,  190-pounder. 
That's  right:  seventy  two  inches,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds!  No,  it  was 
not  a bass  nor  any  other  species  of  fish. 
It  was  my  fishing  partner!  Upon  releas- 
ing my  cast,  the  plug  managed  to  find  its 
way  into  my  partner’s  head.  Lacking  any 
surgical  skills,  we  packed  up  and  headed 
for  the  local  hospital  where  it  was 
removed.  After  joking  with  the  hospital 
personnel,  we  headed  for  home.  It  was 
the  first  time  my  “catch”  ever  drove 
home! 

Craig  Nemchik 
McKeesport 

Paint  your  boat  red,  Craig,  bright  red 
. . . we’ll  all  steer  clear  while  you're 
plugging!  Ed. 

MARSH  CREEK  NEWS: 

In  your  article  about  Marsh  Creek 
everything  you  wrote  about  is  truly 
worthwhile  reading.  So  interesting  that 
we  had  to  go  find  out  for  ourselves  what 
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the  fishing  was  like  there.  Well,  here  are 
pictures  that  prove  there  really  is  great 
fishing  at  Marsh  Creek.  The  largemouth 
bass  that  I caught  was  1914  inches  and 
weighed  514  pounds.  My  husband  caught 
his  musky:  3314  inches  (weight  un- 
known). He  also  took  a 1914-inch 
largemouth.  This  lake  is  truly  every- 
thing you  said  it  would  be.  Never  stop 
those  Pennsylvania  Anglers  from  com- 
ing. I'd  surely  be  lost  without  them. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Betty  Homan 

Topton 

Those  catches  must  have  really  shaken 
you  up,  Betty,  the  photos  were  too  blurred 
for  reproduction!  Sorry  we  couldn’t  use 
them.  About  Marsh  Creek  — would  we 
lie?  Ed. 


“TASTES  LIKE  SHRIMP!" 


Enclosed  is  my  application  for  a Penn- 
sylvania Fishing  Citation  and  two  pic- 
tures of  my  flathead  catfish.  I just  moved 
to  Pittsburgh  in  May  from  Ohio  and  this 
is  the  largest  fish  I have  ever  caught  in 
fresh  water.  Even  with  20-pound-test 
line,  it  took  about  15  minutes  to  land  this 
big  cat.  It’s  the  best  eating  catfish  I've 
ever  tasted.  We  think  it  tastes  like 
shrimp. 

As  a size  comparison  to  my  fish.  I’m  6' 
4"  and  195  lbs.  My  wife  caught  her  first 
musky  at  Lake  Arthur  yesterday.  It  was 
only  2314"  and  we  had  to  throw  it  back 
but  it  was  a thrill  anyway.  Also,  enclosed 
is  my  check  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

John  H.  Price,  III 
Pittsburgh 


APPALLED! 

I have  enclosed  a check  for  $7.50  for  a 
3-year  renewal,  and  I have  a comment  to 
make  about  fishing. 

I have  fished  Potato  Creek  in  McKean 
County  for  the  past  15  years  on  first  day 
and  always  had  a great  time.  My  wife  of 
28  years  always  said  “I’m  going  to  go 
next  year."  and  last  year  she  did.  She 
bought  her  first  fishing  license  and  was 
having  a great  time,  when  down  the 
creek  came  two  grown  men  in  a rowboat 
with  two  young  boys  in  about  the  12- 
year-old  bracket.  My  wife  was  appalled. 
She  commented  that  the  men,  if  you 
would  call  them  that  (the  fisherman  on 
the  stream  called  them  a few  other 
choice  things),  were  teaching  the 
youngsters  how  to  completely  disregard 
other  fishermen. 

I feel  if  there  were  a law  banning  boats 
on  most  stocked  trout  streams  till  about 
August,  this  would  help.  I was  also 
wondering  if  anyone  else  that  was  there 
that  day  wrote  to  you  about  this.  Thank 
you. 

John  Petrovich 
West  Mifflin 

P.S.  My  wife  wouldn’t  print  what  I and 
the  other  fishermen  called  these  creeps 
so  use  your  imagination. 

Nope,  John,  you're  the  first  to  report  the 
incident.  We’ll  say  one  thing  for  that 
group:  they  were  braver  (among  other 
things!)  than  we  would  have  been!  Ed. 

KEEP  IT! 

Been  away,  therefore  missed  initial 
notice.  Sure,  I want  my  renewal. 

Regarding  controversy  on  opening  day 
— I’ve  never  fished  that  day  but  it  surely 
is  a great  day  for  those  who  do  . . .just 
as  opening  day  is  for  baseball  or  other 
sports,  or  the  new  shows  at  the  theatre, 
or  a first  day  covers  for  stamp  collectors. 
It’s  an  important  day  — keep  it!  Also, 
keep  my  Angler  coming. 

James  T.  Guyon 
Erdenheim 

“A  FORGOTTEN  LAKE" 

About  five  minutes  away  from  the 
Pleasant  Mount  Cultural  Station  lies  a 
beautiful  350-acre  PFC  lake.  It  is  well 
stocked  and  is  overwhelming  with 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass.  It  also 
has  a good  population  of  pickerel  and 
walleyes.  Every  time  I go  to  this  beauti- 
ful lake,  I only  see  one  or  two  people 
there,  yet  they  always  have  a stringer  of 
fish  because  conditions  there  are  just 


right.  There  are  weed  beds,  stumps  and 
rock  ledges.  It  is  called  Belmont  Lake. 
The  Fish  Commission  does  such  a great 
job  on  this  and  all  their  lakes.  1 believe 
this  lake  should  not  go  unheeded.  It  is 
located  in  Wayne  County. 

Dom  Centonze 
Philadelphia 


MOVING?  Send  us  your 
old  and  new  addresses. 


“SMOKING  THE  PICTURE"! 

Not  to  start  a controversy,  but  to  clear 
up  the  Gary  Davis  article  on  small  trout  I 
am  herewith  adding  the  enclosed  solu- 
tion. Hope  it  clicks. 

I think  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  Bill  Mon- 
toro  are  both  guilty  of  smoking  up  the 
picture  for  Mr.  Davis. 

After  57  years  of  fly  tying  and  fly  fish- 
ing, I still  find  that  usually  smaller  trout 
are  taken  on  dry  flies.  The  larger  trout 
want  a more  substantial  meal,  and  rely 
on  the  underwater  nymphs  and  minnows 
to  keep  their  waistlines  up.  I assume  that 
Mr.  Davis  was  talking  about  dry  fly  fish- 
ing. There  are  streams  where  certain 
hatches  will  stir  the  larger  trout  to  sur- 
face activity,  but  this  is  not  to  be  relied 
on.  Large  trout  love  to  hide  and  conceal 
their  identity  and  allow  their  food  to  float 
to  them  without  expenditure  of  a lot  of 
energy. 

So,  if  Mr.  Davis  continues  to  use  dry 
floaters,  his  chance  of  taking  large  trout 
is  reduced  appreciably.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this,  however,  when  certain 
heavy  hatches  of  flies  appear,  but  a well- 
tied  and  well-fished  small  streamer  or 
nymph  will  take  more  large  trout. 

If  you  want  large  trout,  Mr.  Davis,  fish 
deep.  If  you  are  content  with  smaller 
trout  and  the  thrill  of  seeing  them  rise, 
stay  with  the  floaters.  Even  so,  you  will 
eventually  take  some  fish  to  good  size  on 
dry  flies.  As  far  as  sluggish  trout  goes, 
even  after  stocking,  “it  just  ain't  so.” 
I’ve  seen  truck  followers  take  a limit  of 
nice  big  trout  on  minnows  and  streamers 
immediately  after  they  were  stocked.  It 
wasn’t  even  fun  — but  they  wanted 
meat. 

Dropping  pellets  in  rearing  ponds  is 
hardly  a parallel  with  fishing  on  open 
streams  where  trout  must  rely  on  their 
instincts,  but  you  can  bet  your  recent 
issue  of  the  Angler  that  they  are  not 
sluggish. 

Clayton  L.  Peters 
Lykens 

The  editor  pleads  “guilty  as  charged’’! 
Ed. 
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Topside,  this  snake's  best  field 
mark  is  the  Y-shaped  mark  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  Beneath, 
a checkered  belly  identifies 
the  Milk  Snake. 


Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

The  question  is  universal. 

Whether  feathered  or  furred, 
skinned  or  scaled,  the  most  obvious 
response  to  the  sighting  of  some  new 
creature  must  be  “What  is  it?” 
There’s  a certain  satisfaction  in 
knowing  wildlife  on  a first  name 
basis.  Birdwatchers  pride  them- 
selves on  being  able  to  identify 
a wide  variety  of  birdlife  and  im- 
mediately turn  to  their  field  guides 
at  the  first  sign  of  some  puzzling 
feathered  visitor.  By  their  relative 
abundance  and  distinctive  colors, 
birds  are  by  far  the  easiest  forms  of 
wildlife  to  identify.  Those  of  us  that 
extend  our  interests  to  fish,  reptiles, 
and  amphibians  find  the  challenge  of 
proper  identification  a bit  more  dif- 
ficult. With  a bit  of  training  and 
practice  and  the  aid  of  a good  field 
book  or  two,  our  universal  question 
can  always  find  an  answer.  But  cor- 
rectly identifying  something  we  may 
only  have  seen  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing our  lifetimes  isn’t  always  that 
simple. 
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Several  years  ago  I wrote  a news- 
paper article  about  the  new  status  of 
the  “endangered”  Bog  Turtle  which 
dwells  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
our  state.  At  that  time  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  had  just 
declared  the  turtle  as  a protected 
species  with  a $500  fine  imposed  for 
its  possession.  The  story  carried  a. 
clear  black  and  white  photo  of  a bog 
turtle  along  with  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  how  to  correctly  identify  one. 

The  day  after  the  article  appeared 
I received  six  phone  calls  from 
people  who  claimed  their  son  or 
daughter  had  brought  a bog  turtle 
home  from  a camping  trip  or  a wood- 
land jaunt.  In  each  case  I sought  a 
verbal  description  of  the  captive 
turtle  and  after  each  conversation 
was  relatively  sure  that  they,  indeed, 
all  had  bog  turtles.  I then  offered  to 
pick  up  the  turtles  (no  questions 
asked)  and  return  them  safely  to  a 
suitable  nearby  marshland  in  which  I 
knew  the  small  reptiles  naturally  oc- 
curred. 

You  guessed  it  — in  each  case  the 
turtle  turned  out  to  be  another 
species!  In  one  afternoon  I visited 
five  city  homes  and  one  apartment 
— only  to  end  the  day  with  a tally  of: 
three  painted  turtles,  a musk  turtle, 
a spotted  turtle,  and  one  big  box 
turtle!  Yet,  each  telephone  descrip- 
tion led  me  to  believe  that  the  caller 
had  a small  bog  turtle.  Obviously  the 
observation  skills  of  these  people 
were  not  attuned  to  looking  for  detail 
and  the  specific  markings  or  features 
which  clinch  a positive  identifica- 
tion. 

Like  the  fly  fisherman  and  his 
obsession  for  identifying  a hatch, 
many  of  us  have  this  “thing”  about 
positively  identifying  some  new  dis- 
covery. When  we  come  across  a new 
type  of  wild  creature  in  our  travels, 
our  next  stop  is  always  the  local  li- 
brary or  home  to  dig  out  a forgotten 
field  guide. 

Besides  the  sheer  fun  of  wildlife 
identification,  the  avid  outdoorsman 
has  a responsibility  toward  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  the  creatures  in 
whose  world  he  regularly  intrudes. 
Though  never  an  end  in  itself,  proper 
identification  only  whets  the  ap- 
petite and  serves  as  a springboard 
for  learning  more  about  the  creature 
with  which  we've  crossed  paths. 

There’s  a definite  skill  to  properly 


identifying  a wild  animal.  Take, 
for  example,  a snake  that  suddenly 
slithers  by  you  and  disappears  into 
the  bank  of  a stream.  Do  you  auto- 
matically assume  that  it  was  a water 
snake  just  because  it  was  seen  in  or 
near  the  water? 

Or  how  about  that  “copperhead” 
that  Uncle  Harold  killed  out  behind 
the  garage  last  summer?  Was  it 
really  a copperhead  or  a beneficial, 
rodent-eating  milk  snake? 

Maybe  you  know  someone  who 
was  arrested  for  possessing  an 
under-sized  musky  that  he  thought 
was  a chain  pickerel.  “An  honest 
mistake,”  you  say?  Perhaps,  but  ig- 
norance of  the  law  seldom  holds  up 
in  court.  Like  duck  hunters,  anglers 
are  responsible  for  being  able  to 
identify  their  quarry,  or  pay  the  con- 
sequences. 

How  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  14 
species  of  turtles  can  you  identify? 
Do  you  know  that  five  of  them  are 
considered  “endangered”  and  it  is 
unlawful  to  have  any  of  them,  dead 
or  alive,  in  your  possession?  These 
include  the  Blandings,  Red- 
bellied,  Eastern  Mud,  Smooth 
Softshell,  and  Bog  Turtles.  The 
proper  identification  of  any  of  these, 
before  taking  them  home  for  pets, 
can  save  plenty  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  ob- 
vious problems  that  may  occur  if  one 
cannot  tell  a poisonous  snake  from  a 
harmless  one.  Or,  maybe  one  will 
expose  himself  to  considerable 
danger  if  a snapping  turtle  is  mis- 
taken for  a wood  turtle. 

One  of  the  best  investments  an 
outdoorsman  can  make  is  a good 
field  guide.  The  “bible”  in  the  area 
of  reptile  and  amphibian  identifica- 
tion is  “A  Field  Guide  to  the  Reptiles 
and  Amphibians ” by  Roger  Conant, 
former  Curator  of  the  Philadelphia 
Zoo.  This  field  guide  contains  de- 
scriptions, pen  and  ink  drawings, 
color  plates,  and  range  maps  of 
every  reptile  and  amphibian  in 
the  Eastern  United  States.  It’s 
published  by  the  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company  and  most  local  book  stores 
either  have  it  in  stock  or  can  order  it 
for  you. 

Another  handy  guide  is  “ Pennsyl- 
vania Reptiles  and  Amphibians ” 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Single  copies  of  this 


24-page  booklet  are  available  free 
from  the  PFC  at  the  address  given 
below.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  new 
full-color  charts:  “ Turtles  of  Pennsyl- 
vania” and  “ Snakes  of  Pennsylvania" 
which  serve  as  excellent  identifica- 
tion aids  as  well  as  attractive 
classroom  or  family  room  wall 
decorations.  Each  chart  costs  $1  and 
they  are  available  by  mail  from:  Spe- 
cial Publications,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  PO  Box  1673,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 17120. 

Fish  identification  books  are  not 
nearly  as  common  as  those  for  other 
forms  of  wildlife.  The  Golden  Na- 
ture Guide  Series,  those  popular 
soft-cover,  pocket-sized  books,  has 
available  a field  guide  titled  FISHES: 
A Guide  to  Familiar  American  Species 
which  illustrates  and  describes  278 
species  of  fresh  and  saltwater  fishes. 
This,  too,  is  available  at  most  book 
stores. 

Before  using  any  field  guide  one 
must  get  a good  look  at  the  critter  to 
be  identified.  Since  many  animals 
are  observed  for  only  a short  period 
of  time,  it’s  important  to  remember 
some  eye-catching  feature  for  future 
reference.  The  most  pronounced  and 
unique  features  of  an  animal  are 
known  as  its  “field  marks”.  Some 
creatures  share  certain  common 
field  marks  (body  stripes,  black 
spots,  warts,  etc.)  so  it’s  necessary 
to  look  for  more  unusual  characteris- 
tics. In  this  way  one  can  at  least  nar- 
row down  the  guesses  to  two  or 
three  species.  If  the  reptile,  am- 
phibian, or  fish  is  cooperative  — or 
in  captivity  — so  much  the  better. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  field 
guides  stacked  on  a bookshelf  or 
jammed  into  a backpack,  one's  eyes 
are  still  the  most  important  of  all 
identification  tools.  Training  your- 
self or  a youngster  to  closely  ob- 
serve the  markings  and  other  details 
of  an  animal  is  a skill  which  is 
developed  through  practice  and  sel- 
dom forgotten. 

“ Take  a closer  look"  at  the  9 cold- 
blooded animals  on  the  next  page. 
Each  photo  clearly  shows  the 
animal’s  main  field  mark  and  the 
caption  farther  describes  coloration 
or  gives  additional  clues  to  each  crit- 
ter’s ID.  Use  a field  guide  if  you  like 
and  see  how  many  of  these  Pennsyl- 
vania residents  you  can  identify 
(answers  on  page  32). 
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1.  The  bean-shaped  markings  on 
the  side  of  these  fish  identify 
them  as 


2.  The  stripes  on  the  side  of  this 
member  of  the  pike  family 
identify  it  as  an  undersized 


4.  The  strongly  keeled  scales  of 
this  uncommon  Pennsylvania 
reptile  are  good  field  marks  of 
the 


5.  The  large,  yellow-orange 
blotch  behind  each  ear  of  this 
4-inch-long  turtle  tell  us  that  it 
is  a . 


3.  This  aquatic  turtle  is  black  with 
yellow  spots  on  its  neck,  head, 
and  shell.  It’s  a 


6.  The  prime  field  mark  of  this  im- 
mature turtle  is  the  combina- 
tion of  two  yellowish  eye  lines  - 
one  above  and  one  below  - on 
each  side  of  the  head.  It  is 
a 


7.  Three  yellowish  longitudinal 
stripes  against  a dark  back- 
ground verify  the  identity  of  this 
harmless  snake  in  the  grass  as 

a . 


8.  The  squarish  dark  spots  on  the 
back  of  this  frog  tell  us  that  it  is 
the 


9.  This  toad  possesses  more  than 
two  warts  in  each  dark  dorsal 
spot  thereby  signifying  that  it  is 
a 
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SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A DEPUTY? 

by  Don  Kingery 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 


Have  you  ever  really  thought 
about  becoming  a deputy 
“Fish  Warden ”?  Have  you  ever 
wondered  what  type  of  people  they 
are  . . . how  they  got  started,  or 
exactly  what  they  do?  Are  you  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
resident  of  Pennsylvania?  Are  you 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  63?  Are 
you  of  good  moral  character  and 
reputation?  Are  you  willing  to  serve 
without  pay?  If  your  answer  to  all  of 
the  above  questions  is  “YES,”  you 
might  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a Spe- 
cial Waterways  Patrolman. 

The  “Thin  Green  Line ” is  com- 
posed of  71  District  Waterways 
Patrolmen  and  about  600  Deputies, 
or  “Special  Waterways  Pa- 
trolmen,” as  they  are  known  of- 
ficially. Each  district  officer  is 
allowed  a maximum  of  ten  deputies, 
except  in  counties  with  large  popula- 
tions or  where  a heavy  work  load 
exists.  In  these  counties  (Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery,  and  Philadelphia),  the 
number  is  increased  to  twelve. 

Deputies  come  from  all  walks  of 
life.  They  are  salesmen,  iron- 
workers, electricians,  businessmen, 
school  teachers,  and  housewives, 
but  they  all  share  a strong  belief  in 
conservation.  So  much  so  that  in  ad- 
dition to  putting  in  their  forty  hours 
earning  a living,  each  week  they  are 
willing  to  donate  an  evening  or  two 
to  the  Fish  Commission.  That  even- 
ing might  be  spent  giving  a slide 
presentation  to  a group  of  scouts, 
manning  the  counter  at  a mall  dis- 
play, teaching  a Safe  Boating 
Course,  checking  a pollution  report, 
demonstrating  fishing  techniques, 
enforcing  the  Fish  and  Boat  Laws, 
or  attending  a training  session. 

It’s  said  that  to  be  a good  deputy, 
you  have  to  be  Vs  salesman.  Vs 
teacher,  and  Vs  lawman.  What  do 
you  sell?  Fishing,  itself,  and  the  im- 
portance of  clean  streams  are  your 


two  most  important  products.  These 
are  what  you  promote  the  most.  In 
addition  you  take  orders  for  “ An- 
gler” subscriptions,  environmental 
patches,  and  educational  charts  and 
booklets  published  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission. 

Your  instructive  abilities  come 
into  play  during  Safe  Boating 
Courses  and  Fishing  Clinics.  You 
will  demonstrate  everything  from 
safety  equipment  and  its  proper  use, 
to  how  to  construct  a gabion,  or  the 
quickest  way  to  fillet  a fish.  And,  all 
during  the  show  you’ll  be  fielding 
questions.  For  some  reason  people 
expect  a deputy  to  be  a walking 
encyclopedia  of  anything  that  even 
remotely  pertains  to  water,  boating, 
or  angling.  “What’s  the  best  way  to 
keep  nightcrawlers  year-round?” 
“What’s  the  maximum  horsepower 
allowed  for  my  boat?”  “Where’s  the 
best  fishing  in  so-and-so  county?” 
“What’s  the  minimum  legal  size  for 
Northern  Pike  in  Maryland?’’ 
“What  is  PCB,  and  how  dangerous 
is  it?”  “How  do  you  tell  the  sex  of 
snapping  turtles?”  Don’t  feel  bad  if 
you  don't  know  all  the  answers  off 
hand,  few  people  do,  but  you  should 
be  able  to  refer  the  individual  to 
someone  qualified  to  answer  their 
question  properly. 

The  greatest  portion  of  your  time 
will  be  spent  in  law  enforcement. 
Your  duties  include  apprehension  of 
violators,  investigation  of  pollution 
incidents  when  they  occur,  testify- 
ing in  court,  and  serving  warrants.  In 
addition  to  the  Fish  and  Motorboat 
Laws,  Special  Waterways  Patrol- 
man are  empowered  to  enforce 
the  Game  Laws  and  the  laws  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources.  Consequently  you  will 
be  expected  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  them.  That  should  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
average  deputy. 

Now,  for  the  requirements:  a 


number  of  these  were  listed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  One  of  the 
others  is  that  candidates  be 
physically  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
position.  In  addition,  you  must  pass 
a written  examination  covering 
general  and  specific  boating  and  fish- 
ing material  including  the  Fish  and 
Boat  laws  and  regulations.  This 
examination  is  given  annually 
between  October  1st  to  December 
31st.  Candidates  not  passing  must 
wait  a full  year  before  retaking  the 
examination.  Another  requirement 
is  that  deputies  secure  their  own  uni- 
form equipment.  As  a deputy,  you 
must  purchase  your  own  boots, 
trousers,  shirts,  and  jacket.  The  Fish 
Commission  supplies  the  patches. 
You  also  supply  your  own  side  arm, 
and  must  demonstrate  proficiency 
with  it  by  qualifying  on  a modified 
combat  course.  Deputies  are  re- 
quired to  attend  meetings  and  train- 
ing sessions  called  by  their  District 
Waterways  Patrolman,  and  their 
performance  is  reviewed  annually  by 
their  Regional  Supervisor. 

Being  a deputy  requires  a lot  of 
dedication,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  you  serve  without  pay. 
Yes,  there  is  a lot  of  work  involved, 
but  there  are  rewards,  too:  the  smile 
on  a youngster’s  face  as  he  proudly 
displays  his  first  fish,  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  restore  a stream  or  assist- 
ing a boater  in  distress;  and,  once  in 
a great  while  someone  will  come  up 
to  you  and  say,  “Thanks  fellas, 
you’re  doing  a great  job!” 

Still  interested?  If  so,  contact  your 
District  Waterways  Patrolman,  and 
ask  if  his  deputy  roster  is  full.  If  he 
has  an  opening,  he'll  send  you  an  ap- 
plication form  and  fill  you  in  further 
on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  position. 

One  last  thing:  if  you  make  it, 
congratulations,  you'll  be  working 
with  one  of  the  finest  conservation 
agencies  in  the  world. 
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Jim  Rotenberger  watches  tip-up  spool 
spin  as  partner  Joe  Tascione 
looks  on,  left.  Above:  just  what  he 
was  hoping  for  — a musky! 

Hook  is  being  removed  while  the  fish 

is  still  partially  in  the 

water  and  its  movement  is  restricted. 


ICE  FISHING  TECHNIQUE  by  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


To  Catch  a Musky  . . . 


Although  the  musky  is  thought  by 
l some  to  be  our  most  contemp- 
tuous fish,  it  nevertheless  continues 
to  thrill  more  and  more  ice  fishermen 
each  year.  Catching  a musky  is  dif- 
ficult; but,  if  you’ve  studied  your 
fishing  grounds  during  periods  of 
open  water  and  determined  which 
areas  looked  like  musky  country,  it’s 
just  a matter  of  time  before  you'll 
tangle  with  one. 

If  you’re  new  at  the  game  of  ice 
fishing  for  muskies  but  would  like  to 
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give  it  a try,  here’s  how  to  do  it.  Set 
your  tip-ups  about  30  feet  apart  in  a 
known  musky  haven.  Use  at  least 
20-pound-test  line  with  a foot-long 
steel  leader  at  the  terminal  end. 
Hook  choice  varies:  some  use  #4 
and  larger;  others,  fishing  for  smaller 
prey,  have  caught  legal  muskies  on 
unbelievably  small  hooks. 

Hook  a three-  to  five-inch  minnow 
just  under  the  dorsal  fin  — if  hooked 
too  deeply  the  minnow’s  movement 
might  be  impaired.  At  each  tip-up 


fish  the  minnow  at  a different  depth. 

When  a musky  strikes,  it  will  seize 
the  minnow  sideways  and  “run” 
with  it.  Don’t  be  too  hasty  in  at- 
tempting to  set  the  hook.  Wait  until 
the  fish  stops  to  “turn”  the  bait  to 
swallow  it  head  first.  Some  fish  will 
hook  themselves,  but  don’t  depend 
on  it  to  happen  that  way. 

Get  to  your  tip-up  as  quickly  as 
you  can  once  the  flag  has  been 
released;  the  spool  will  be  turning  as 
the  musky  swims  slowly  away  with 
the  minnow.  Give  him  both  time  and 
line.  Some  anglers  merely  peer  down 
into  the  water  and  watch  the  line  go 
out  without  touching  the  tip-up. 
Others  gently  remove  the  tip-up  from 
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With  the  musky  out  on  the  ice,  Jim 
digs  out  his  tape  measure  as 
Joe  admires  the  catch,  right.  This 
musky  was  a bit  short,  above, 
and  had  to  be  returned  to  the  water 
but  some  taken  from  this  lake, 
Marsh  Creek  Dam,  measured  34  inches. 


* 


the  hole,  set  it  out  on  the  ice,  then 
pay  out  as  much  line  as  the  musky 
will  take.  I prefer  this  method  as  it 
gives  me  better  control  over  the  line. 
Most  important  is  that  the  line  goes 
out  freely  ...  if  the  fish  feels  any 
resistance  it  will  sometimes  drop  the 
bait.  Once  the  line  stops,  don't 
assume  that  you’ve  lost  your  fish 
. . . he’s  only  turning  the  bait 
around  in  his  mouth  and  as  he  starts 
to  swallow  the  minnow  the  line 
might  go  out  again  — sometimes  in 
jerky  movements. 

Let  him  have  a bit  more,  then 
strike  hard  to  set  your  hook.  To  tire 
him,  you’ll  have  to  “play”  your  fish 
without  the  advantage  of  a springy 


fishing  rod  before  attempting  to 
bring  him  through  the  hole.  A gaff  is 
almost  a must  in  landing  heavy  fish. 
The  conventional  sharp-pointed  gaff 
is  suitable  if  you're  certain  your  fish 
is  legal;  however,  in  waters  where 
short  fish  are  a distinct  possibility, 
some  anglers  have  fashioned  blunt, 
round-nosed  gaffs  (out  of  concrete 
reinforcing  rod)  which  are  slipped 
into  the  musky’s  gills.  These  gaffs 
wouldn’t  work  in  open  water,  but 
where  the  fish  is  restricted,  as  it  is  in 
a hole  through  the  ice,  they  will  do 
the  job  without  the  flesh-piercing 
characteristic  of  the  pointed  gaff. 
Even  these  are  not  positive  as- 
surance against  damaging  the  fish 


but  they're  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Obviously  small  fish  may  be 
“horsed”  through  the  hole  with  less 
damage. 

On  those  fish  gaffed  some  anglers 
prefer  to  remove  the  hook  before 
withdrawing  the  fish  completely 
from  the  water.  Once  he's  on  the  ice, 
legal-sized  or  not,  it's  a mean  task  — 
pickerel,  northern  pike,  and  muskies 
put  up  quite  a flip-flopping  act  and 
removing  a hook  from  one  is  not 
easy.  Speaking  of  the  musky's 
“cousins,”  both  the  pickerel  and 
northern  pike  behave  about  the  same 
as  muskies,  will  hit  the  same  baits; 
and,  in  some  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth all  three  pikes  are  present. 
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Warmly  dressed,  and  with  a tent  for  those  windy  times,  Harry  and  Grace  Simon  are  well  prepared  for  a day  on  the  ice. 


Trout  & Pan  fish  . . . 


Fortunately  for  ice  fishermen,  a 
great  many  fish  don’t  follow  the 
rule  book  too  closely.  Perch,  for 
example,  are  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  fish  during  the  ice  fishing 
season.  Shad  darts  will  take  'em; 
flashing  jigs,  either  used  “as-is”  or 
made  more  attractive  baited  with  a 
grub  or  perch  eye  are  equally 
productive  for  much  larger  game- 
fish. 

Kinzua’s  trout  and  walleyes  often 
fall  for  a jig  intended  for  perch  and 
their  presence  there  and  in  so  many 
waters  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth can  make  an  ice  fishing  trip 
one  of  many  surprises. 

Mel  Snap  and  Howard  Butters,  left, 
swap  yarns  when  the  fish  fail 
to  cooperate,  as  sometimes  happens. 
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mm 

Kinzua’s  brown  trout  are  king-sized.  That's  Frank  Quattrone's  22-incher,  above,  caught  during  last  year’s  ice  season. 


A “panfish"?  No  indeed,  just  a good  way  to  illustrate 
how  big  the  trout  get  up  in  Kinzua  Country,  below. 
Many  fish  are  as  large  as  a pan  . . . but  a stove? 


Now,  these  are  “panfish," above;  and,  according  to  a 
great  many  anglers,  no  tastier  fish  swims  than 
the  yellow  perch  — an  ice  fishing  favorite. 
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BROWN  TROUT  & GREEN  TAGS 

PART  II 


by  Richard  A.  Snyder , Coldwater  Unit  Leader 
Fisheries  Management  Section 


Photographs  by  Russell  Gettig, 
Staff  Photographer 


3119  Parker  Drive 
Lancaster,  PA  17600 
May  14,  1975 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.  O.  Box  70 
Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Dear  Sir: 

“Enclosed  are  two  tags  taken 
from  brown  trout  / caught  in  Potter 
County.  Pertinent  information 
follows: 

“Tag  No.  0534  was  taken  on  May 
8 in  Cross  Fork  Creek,  approxi- 
mately seven  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion with  Kettle  Creek  (in  front  of 
Toe  Hill  Hunting  Camp). 

“Tag  No.  2604  was  taken  on  May 
10  at  the  same  location.  ...” 

The  above  excerpt  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  dozens  of  letters 
received  from  cooperating  anglers  in 
1975.  Fisherman  from  five  states  and 
from  over  30  Pennsylvania  counties 
contributed  greatly  to  a study  being 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  From  September, 
1974,  to  October,  1975,  the  Com- 
mission's Fisheries  Management 


Section  conducted  a study  to  eval- 
uate the  fall  and  spring  stocking  of 
legal-sized  brown  trout  in  four 
streams  in  Potter  and  Tioga 
Counties. 

Readers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
may  recall  the  April  1975  issue 
including  the  article  “Brown  Trout 
and  Green  Tags,”  which  gave  early 
coverage  of  the  study.  Basically,  the 
study  involved  the  monitoring  of 
tagged  populations  of  hatchery  and 
wild  trout  from  September  1974  to 
October  1975  through  creel  census 
and  electrofishing. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1975,  the  four 
study  streams  were  electro-fished  to 
establish  estimates  on  the  existing 
trout  populations  and  to  permit  the 
tagging  of  stream-bred  brown  trout. 
A few  weeks  later,  tagged  hatchery 
browns  were  stocked  in  some  of  the 
study  waters.  During  the  preseason 
stocking  program,  tagged  browns 
were  stocked  in  the  study  waters. 
Prior  to  the  opening  day  of  1975 
trout  season,  electrofishing  was 
again  conducted  to  obtain  popula- 
tion estimates  on  the  different  brown 


trout  groups  and  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  overwinter  growth. 

Folks  traveling  roads  along  the 
study  waters  may  have  noticed 
white  posters  on  nearby  posts  and 
trees.  A closer  look  at  these  posters 
would  reveal  the  advertisement  for 
anglers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
tagged  trout  in  their  catch  and  to 
report  such  catches.  Participating 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  local 
merchants,  the  Commission’s  wa- 
terways patrolmen  and  their  dep- 
uties spread  the  word  to  area  an- 
glers. And,  report  the  catch  of 
tagged  trout  they  did,  indeed! 
Hundreds  of  tags  were  reported  to 
the  Commission  in  one  way  or 
another. 

There  is  no  question  that  some 
tagged  trout  were  caught  and  never 
reported  and  thus  were  not  included 
in  this  study.  However,  sufficient 
numbers  of  tags  were  recovered  to 
reflect  trends  in  survival  and  harvest 
of  fall-stocked,  preseason-stocked, 
inseason-stocked  and  wild  brown 
trout.  Thus,  tag  returns  constitute 
minimum  but  known  values. 
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Aquatic  Biologist  Richard  Snyder  looks  on  as  sportsmen  assist  with  inseason  stocking  of  Cross  Fork  Creek. 


GROWTH  OVER  THE  WINTER 

Some  fireside  experts  still  believe 
that  trout  in  freestone  streams  (as 
opposed  to  limestone  streams)  have 
good  growth  during  the  winter 
months.  Observations  of  stream  in- 
vertebrate life  would  seem  to  give 
support  to  the  claim  for  growth  over 
winter  with  the  abundance  of  food. 
However,  food  is  not  the  limiting 
factor  at  this  time  of  year.  The  me- 
tabolism or  body  activities  of  a trout, 
which  is  cold-blooded,  is  largely 


governed  by  water  temperature. 
Trout  feed  and  grow  best  in  waters 
having  a certain  temperature  range. 
Outside  this  range,  body  activities 
change,  growth  is  reduced  and  stress 
conditions  may  arise,  resulting  in 
death.  While  the  lower  temperatures 
may  not  be  so  critical  to  the  im- 
mediate survival  of  a trout  as  ele- 
vated temperature,  they  do  reduce 
the  trout  growth  rate.  In  this  study, 
fall-stocked  browns  averaged  less 
than  (4  inch  of  growth  between  mid- 


October  and  mid-April.  This  poor 
growth  is  not  really  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  the  tagged  wild 
browns  averaged  less  than  one  inch 
of  growth  between  mid-September 
and  mid-April.  The  same  fall- 
stocked  browns  at  nine  inches,  if 
held  in  a Commission  hatchery 
where  winter  water  temperatures 
might  be  a relatively  constant  50°F. 
or  so,  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately 13  inches  long  by  mid- 
April. 
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SURVIVAL  TO  NEAR  THE 
OPENING  DAY 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  1975 
trout  season,  over  two  miles  of  the 
study  waters  were  electro-fished 
twice  to  obtain  population  estimates 
of  the  fall-stocked,  spring-stocked 
and  wild  browns.  These  estimates 
indicated  that  only  19.5  percent  of 
the  fall-stocked  browns  survived  the 
winter  while  almost  70  percent  of  the 
stream-bred  browns  awaited  open- 
ing day  anglers.  For  the  preseason- 
stocked  trout,  over  76  percent  of  the 
plantings  were  still  available  for 
hopeful  anglers. 

Another  way  to  view  the  relative 
survival  of  fall-  and  preseason- 
stocked  trout  lies  in  the  abundance 
of  both  populations  as  noted  during 
actual  electrofishing  operations. 
For  example,  Little  Kettle  Creek 
received  517  preseason  browns  and 
565  fall-stocked  browns  (48  more). 
Following  the  electrofishing,  the  tag 
numbers  were  checked  and  for  each 
fall-stocked  brown  handled,  4.2  pre- 
season trout  were  taken,  although 
fewer  preseason  trout  were  stocked. 

RETURN  TO  THE  CREEL 

Both  wild  tagged  and  preseason- 
stocked  browns  returned  to  the  creel 
better  than  did  the  fall-stocked  ones. 
At  least  21.7  percent  of  the  pre- 
season browns  were  reported  caught 
as  compared  to  only  4.6  percent 
of  the  fall-stocked  browns.  Wild 
browns  tagged  in  the  fall,  as  were 
the  fall-stocked  browns,  gave  almost 
double  the  return  (8.3  percent)  as  did 
the  fall-stocked  browns  (4.6  per- 
cent). 

In  comparing  the  return  to  the 
creel  of  two  size  groups  of  fall- 
stocked  browns,  the  smaller  trout  (6" 
to  7.5"  ) showed  a 1.1  percent  return 
while  the  larger  trout  (8.5"  to  15") 
showed  a 6.3  percent  return.  It 
would  seem  the  larger  individuals 
had  the  better  chance  of  surviving 
the  winter  in  these  freestone  waters. 

WILDNESS 

Many  anglers  share  the  opinion 
that  trout  stocked  after  the  season 
ends  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  environ- 
ment and  “smarten  up”  before  the 
next  season.  To  some  extent  I,  for 
one,  can  certainly  understand  and 


appreciate  such  a line  of  thinking; 
however,  Nature  does  not  always 
adhere  to  logic  — or  to  what  we  hu- 
mans often  think  of  as  being  logical. 

A question  we  hoped  to  answer 
was:  would  fall-stocked  browns 

provide  more  angling  challenge  than 
preseason-stocked  trout  so  often 
dumped  into  one  or  two  holes? 
Would  the  fall-stocked  browns  be- 
come wilder  after  a winter  of  stream 
living? 

The  study  showed  that  of  the  fall- 
stocked  trout  reported  caught,  they 
were  taken  earlier  in  the  season  than 
were  tagged  wild  or  even  preseason- 
stocked  browns.  The  preseason- 
stocked  browns  provided  more 
catches  longer  into  the  season  than 
did  the  fall-stocked  browns.  Of  the 
fall-stocked  browns  reported  caught 
during  the  1975  angling  season  97 
percent  had  been  taken  by  the  end  of 
May  1976,  and  100  percent  by  mid- 
June.  On  the  other  hand,  only  84 
percent  of  the  preseason  browns  be- 
ing caught  were  taken  by  the  end  of 
May  and  catches  continued  right  up 
until  the  season's  end  in  October. 
Tagged  wild  browns  provided  more 
constant  catches  throughout  the 
season  than  the  preseason  browns. 
Catches  of  inseason-stocked  trout 
continued  into  mid-August  despite 
the  fact  that  over  69  percent  of  the 
total  catch  of  inseason  browns  was 
made  in  the  week  following  stock- 
ing. Fall-stocked  browns  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  gained  any  wild  charac- 
teristics over  the  winter. 

WILD  TROUT 

All  four  streams  support 
substantial  reproducing  populations 
of  trout,  both  brook  and  brown.  The 
population  of  legal  size  brook  and 
brown  trout  following  the  season  for 
the  four  waters  averaged  113  trout 
per  1,000  feet  of  stream  for  the  two- 
year  period.  The  yearly  stocking  rate 
(Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission)  for 
the  same  waters  averaged  59  trout 
per  1,000  feet  of  stream.  So  at  the 
season’s  end,  the  wild  stream  popu- 
lation averaged  almost  double  that  of 
the  number  stocked  in  the  spring. 

Scale  analysis  of  browns  sampled 
in  the  electrofishing  operation  during 
the  two  fall  seasons  showed  that  ap- 
proximately 94  to  97  percent  of  the 
trout  were  stream-bred.  Few 
hatchery  trout  remained  at  the 


season’s  end  to  become  what  some 
folks  call  “holdover  trout”.  Of  the 
brown  trout  stocked  in  the  fall  of 
1974,  only  3 percent  were  estimated 
to  be  living  a year  later.  Of  the  1975 
spring  stocked  browns  (preseason 
and  inseason  stocked),  about  4 per- 
cent remained.  While  few  hatchery 
trout  remained  at  the  end  of  the  1975 
season,  the  spring  plantings  pro- 
vided more  catches  to  the  angler 
yet  outnumbered  the  fall-stocked 
browns  at  season’s  end. 

BITS  AND  PIECES 

For  legal-sized  wild  brown  trout, 
the  yearly  growth  averaged  1.8 
inches. 

Eight  hatchery  browns  were 
caught,  released  and  taken  again 
during  1975. 

Trout  #1307,  a fall-stocked 
brown,  was  caught,  released  and 
caught  again  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  1975  season. 

Two  wild  browns  tagged  in  the  fall 
of  1974  were  electro-shocked  in  the 
fall  of  1975  and  caught  by  angling  in 
1976. 

During  the  1976  trout  season,  18 
tagged  trout  were  reported  caught:  2 
fall,  3 preseason,  6 inseason  and  7 
wild  browns. 

The  fall  stocking  program  was  not 
living  up  to  the  expectations  placed 
upon  it  by  early  proponents.  With 
the  poor  overwinter  survival  of  fall- 
stocked  brown  trout  having  little 
chance  for  overwinter  growth  with 
no  attainment  of  “wildness,”  little 
was  to  be  gained  from  the  fall  stock- 
ing program.  Therefore,  recommen- 
dations were  made  to  terminate  the 
fall  stocking  program  in  some  26 
streams  in  Potter  and  Tioga  Counties 
in  favor  of  springtime  stockings.  In 
the  spring  of  1976,  the  heretofore  fall 
allocations  of  trout  were  stocked  in 
the  two  counties.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  question  that  spring  stocking 
rather  than  fall  stocking  is  the  wiser 
use  of  hatchery  trout  in  freestone 
streams  abounding  with  substantial 
populations  of  reproducing  trout. 

Much  remains  to  be  learned  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  hatchery  trout 
once  they  are  stocked  and  never 
caught.  When  one  considers  the 
forces  of  nature  such  as  disease, 
parasites,  fluctuating  water  and 
temperature  levels,  predation,  com- 
petition from  other  trout,  etc.,  is  it 
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any  wonder  that  pampered  hatchery 
trout  have  a hard  time  once  they 
leave  the  hatchery?  Now,  add  the 
rigors  of  a Pennsylvania  winter  to 
those  faced  by  spring-stocked  trout 
and  one  has  a better  idea  of  the 
hardships  awaiting  the  fall-stocked 
browns  before  the  forthcoming  sea- 
son opens. 

Wild  trout,  too,  face  the  same 
forces  of  nature  which  tend  to  con- 
stantly keep  the  population  within 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  stream. 
Even  without  any  mortality  (angling 
harvest),  many  will  die  from  various 
causes  to  “make  room"  for  the  new 
crop  of  trout  starting  from  the  eggs 
that  will  hatch  in  midwinter.  In  this 


study,  it  was  estimated  that  roughly 
30  percent  of  the  legal-sized  wild 
browns  found  in  September  1974 
perished  before  April  1975.  This 
mortality  is  part  of  a cycle  that  starts 
with  thousands  of  tiny  eggs  from  two 
spawning  trout  and  ends  with  one  or 
two  nice  trout  which  may  live  until  6 
or  7 years  of  age. 

Within  the  logistical  capabilities  of 
the  hatchery  system,  good  manage- 
ment of  a catchable  trout  program 
includes  the  minimizing  of  the  period 
of  time  between  stocking  and  angling 
opportunity.  The  shifting  of  the  pre- 
vious fall  stocking  program  into  a 
spring  program  is  one  of  the  ways 
the  Commission  is  attempting  to  give 


Pennsylvania  trout  anglers  a better 
trout  management  program. 

This  study  involved  the  efforts  of 
many  Commission  personnel  from 
several  sections  and  departments.  A 
special  effort  was  made  by  members 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division 
and  those  of  a sister  agency,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
Many  thanks  go  to  the  many  folks 
who  participated  in  the  study  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  field  work  was 
largely  made  possible  by  the 
assistance  of  dedicated  outdoor 
people,  both  male  and  female,  who 
at  times  faced  some  rather  un- 
pleasant weather  to  aid  the  electro- 
fishing crew. 


A nice  hole  on  Cross  Fork  Creek  gets  “shocked"  by  Commission  biologists,  technicians,  and  area  sportsmen. 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY’S  PINE  CREEK 

- an  Improved  Stream 


by  Susan  M.  Pajak 

Hale  and  hearty  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  is  well-endowed 
with  winsome,  yet  rugged  wa- 
terways. Our  three  surging  rivers, 
the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and 
Youghiogheny,  have  carried  in- 
dustry and  individuals  since  the  late 
1700’s  while  streams,  creeks,  and 
rivulets  wihtout  number  wandered 
about  like  the  delicate,  intricately 
connected  threads  of  grandmother’s 
crocheted  dresser  scarves. 

Pine  Creek,  in  Allegheny  County, 
is  one  of  these  pleasant  streams,  but 
it  had  been  having  a few  problems 
for  some  years  past. 

Puffy  plastic  bags,  pregnant  with 
household  garbage,  used  to  lay  along 
both  banks  as  did  auto  parts  and 
parts  of  autos.  A few  pots  and  pans 
and  hundreds  of  cans  polka-dotted 


its  periphery  as  did,  on  occasion,  a 
tufted  mattress.  A particularly  good 
pickin'  day  saw  parts  of  a commode, 
or  sink,  exposed  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight  . . . yours  for  the  lugging. 

That  something  should  be  done 
about  this  situation  became  the  con- 
cern of  the  Allison  Park  Sports- 
men’s Club,  Inc.  Its  hard-driving 
president,  George  Lorch,  concurred 
that  although  the  water  was  fairly 
clean  and  did  support  some  trout 
perhaps  the  creek  could  be  improved 
to  the  point  that  an  annual  trout 
stocking  by  the  Fish  Commission 
might  be  a reality. 

The  garbage  therein  certainly 
wasn’t  anything  to  write  home 
about,  so  for  the  past  eight  years  the 
ASPC,  scouts,  and  Fish  Commission 
officers  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  cleaning  up  the  creek  and 
following  is  a breakdown  of  the 
events.  In  fact,  only  a little  while 


back,  a Pittsburgh  angler  latched 
onto  a nice  walleye  that  had  slipped 
in  from  North  Park  Lake. 

1962  Allison  Park  Sportsmen’s  Club 
formed,  seventeen  members,  sup- 
ported the  idea  to  clean  up  Pine 
Creek. 

1965/66  Partial  clean-up  made. 
1967/68  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
pick  up  trash. 

1969  Water  tests  show  promise;  Re- 
gional Supervisor  Tom  Quakers 
and  then  District  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Sowers  discuss  deflectors 
and  stream  improvements. 

June  24,  1969  Water  quality  survey 
positive. 

February  6,  1970  DWP  Gerald  Cray- 
ton assumes  Sower's  position. 
March  23,  1970  Pine  Creek  stocked 
over  first  six  and  one-half  miles. 
June  20,  1970  Stream  devices  in- 
stalled, Conservation  Officer 
Charles  Kolich  takes  complete 
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JOE  KOBUS 
JACK  DAM 


The  AlHsot  Park  Sportsmen*  Club  with 
help  from  Boy  Scours.  Have  built  these 
stream  tf^rovemew  devices  to  improve  habitat 
ftsr  aquahc  life.  All  timwwenwffte  have  been 
undee  the  dwcricn  of  the  tosylvAraa  Fish 
Commission.  Each  device  has  its  purpose 
it  is  unlawful  to  change  rhern  hi  any  way. 


The  jack  dam  on  the  preceding  page  and  the  deflectors,  above  right,  are  typical  of  the  many  devices  built 
on  Allegheny  County’s  Pine  Creek.  The  sign,  above  left,  tells  the  story  pretty  thoroughly. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Gerald  Crayton  and  County  Conservation  Officer  Chuck  Kolich,  below,  examine  some  stones 
from  stream’s  bottom.  The  presence  of  bottom-dwelling  organisms,  right,  is  real  good  news  to 
not  only  the  fish  population  but  to  all  those  who  spent  so  many  hours  at  “hard  labor’’  to  clean  up  the  stream. 


charge  of  work  . . . more  Scouts 
working. 

Summer,  1970  Deflectors  vandalized 
and  destroyed  . . . rebuilt,  de- 
stroyed again  . . . rebuilt,  some  at 
least  fifteen  times.  Scouts  still 
working. 

March  11,  1971  Pine  Creek  turns 
red,  Wildwood  Mine  suspect, 
sewer  system  being  installed  in 
stream  bed,  mine  sealed,  breaks 
out,  sealed  again,  stocking  tempo- 
rarily suspended.  Those  Scouts 


still  working. 

Summer,  1972  Qualters/Crayton 
propose  jackdam  above  Hemlock 
Bridge,  jackdam  built. 

Summer,  1973  Mine  breaks  out 
again,  sealed.  1 10  stone  deflectors 
built.  Scouts  still  working. 

1974  Pine  Creek  "adopted"  of- 
ficially by  APSC. 

1974  Wildwood  Mine  Drainage 
Treatment  Facility  constructed. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  used  success- 
fully to  convert  ferrous  iron  to  fer- 
ric iron. 


EPILOGUE 

Today,  Pine  Creek,  in  Allegheny 
County,  is  a clean,  improved  wa- 
terway and  is  stocked  annually 
with  trout  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  Dedication, 
manual  labor,  and  a burning  desire 
of  many  to  conserve  a beautiful 
stream  for  the  future  has  brought 
Pine  Creek  to  its  prime. 

In  conclusion,  the  Allison  Park 
Sportsmen's  Club  extends  sincere 
thanks  to  all  who  helped. 

Scouts?  Still  working! 
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A twelve-inch  fallfish  caught  by  the  author  is  admired  by  this  young  lady 
who  lives  along  Shermans  Creek.  This  fish  and  others  of  similar  size  were 
taken  on  cheese  in  March  when  many  trout  fishermen  were  at  home  waiting 
impatiently  for  trout  season  to  arrive.  You,  too,  can  share  in  the  fun. 


The  Fallfish 


by  David  R.  Thompson 


It’s  been  nearly  twenty-five  years 
but  I can  see  the  boy  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  It’s  summer  and  he  sits 
on  his  camp  bunk  intently  writing  a 
letter  home.  The  letter  isn’t  long: 
DEAR  MOTHER  AND  DAD: 

THIS  AFTERNOON  WE  HAD  A 
SCAVENGER  HUNT.  I WAS  SEARCH- 
ING ALONG  MOUNTAIN  CREEK  FOR  A 
FROG  AND  MET  A FISHERMAN.  HE 
HAD  TWO  BIG  TROUT  AND  A FALL- 
FISH SIXTEEN  INCHES.  BOTH  TROUT 
WERE  LARGER  THAN  THE  FALL- 
FISH. 

I FOUND  A FROG  AND  OUR  CABIN 
WON  THE  HUNT. 

LOVE, 

DAVID 

Back  then  I was  more  interested  in 
catching  frogs  and  fish  than  writing 
letters.  Mother  saved  the  letter  for 
many  years  and  I last  saw  it  when  I 
was  in  high  school.  After  that  I 
forgot  about  it  until  one  day  last 
March  when  I realized  trout  season 
was  about  six  weeks  away  — an 
eternity! 

It  was  remembering  the  boyhood 
letter  and  its  mention  of  fallfish  that 
prompted  me  to  telephone  Harry 
Egolf.  He’d  told  me  about  catching 
fallfish  in  late  winter  and  I decided 
that  if  I couldn’t  trout  fish  I’d  try 
treating  my  trout  fever  by  fishing  for 
fallfish. 

Later  that  day  I not  only  cured  the 
fever  but  rediscovered  a fish  I’d 
come  to  appreciate  as  a doughball- 
dunking  boy. 

As  a lad.  I thought  of  the  trout  as 
king.  Yet,  I couldn’t  help  feeling 
satisfaction  to  catch  what  I knew 
was  a much  less  dazzling  fish  — one 
built  similar  to  a trout  but  whose 
beauty  was  less  apparent.  It  took  a 
close  inspection  beneath  a bright 
morning  sun  before  I realized  an 
adult  fallfish  was  far  from  being 
homely.  His  silverish  sides  glistened 
and  his  back,  the  color  of  a new  rifle 
barrel,  had  a similar  sheen.  In  his 
own  way  he  was  handsome. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  hint 
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At  the  end  of  a successful  outing  for  fallfish,  the  author  dresses  his  catch.  Although  fallfish  are  bony  and  may  not  be 
firm  when  caught  during  warm  weather,  they  are  fine  eating  in  late  winter  and  spring  when  caught  from  cold  water. 
Fallfish  roe  is  fare  for  some  fishermen  who  either  mix  it  with  scrambled  eggs  or  fry  it  in  butter. 


of  sun  the  morning  I contacted 
Harry.  Outside  my  kitchen  window 
the  sky  was  gloomy,  and  Harry’s 
weather  report  was  worse.  “There's 
a gale-force  wind  over  here,”  he 
said.  Just  then  a hard  rain  began 
pelting  the  porch  roof. 

Harry  allowed,  however,  that 
fallfish  bite  in  rain  and  if  the  weather 
calmed  he  was  willing  to  fish.  Good, 
I’d  meet  him  at  the  Shermans  Creek 
bridge  after  dinner,  weather  permit- 
ting. It  did. 

En  route  to  meet  him  I recalled 
when  Dad  and  I pursued  a rrfixed 
catch  of  fallfish  and  trout  (the  latter 
in  season  at  the  time)  in  Mountain 
Creek  at  Soap  Stone  Springs,  a se- 
cluded stretch  of  water.  Few  anglers 
seemed  to  fish  this  portion  of  the 
creek  and  we  usually  had  plenty  of 
action.  During  lulls  in  the  fishing.  I’d 
watch  hummingbirds  take  nectar 
from  large  orange  flowers  growing 
along  the  water. 

Mountain  Creek  flows  across 
southern  Cumberland  County.  It 


bypasses  Fuller  Lake,  feeds  Laurel 
Lake  about  four  miles  east,  and 
continues  past  Mount  Holly  Springs, 
emptying  into  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek  not  far  away. 

Fishing  Mountain  Creek  during 
summers  past,  I learned  some 
anglers  receive  scant  satisfaction 
catching  fallfish,  particularly  fish- 
ermen concentrating  on  trout.  One 
angler  I met  frowned  when  he  com- 
plained that  “Fallfish  are  a nuisance. 
They  take  my  bait  before  the  trout 
get  it.  They’re  nothing  but  trash!” 

That’s  his  opinion,  not  mine.  I 
confess  I've  had  a secret  love  affair 
with  the  fallfish  since  the  beginning. 
And  knowing  the  fallfish  is  actually  a 
minnow  doesn’t  bother  me.  In  fact 
knowing  a measly  minnow  provides 
such  enjoyable  sport  makes  me  like 
fallfish  that  much  more. 

Our  favorite  summer  fallfish  bait 
was  a doughball.  Using  flour  and 
water.  Dad  made  one  about  the  size 
of  a tennis  ball  which  was  kept  fresh 
in  aluminum  foil.  At  Soap  Stone 


Springs  Dad  gave  me  half  the  dough- 
ball  with  which  I made  doughballs 
the  size  of  a marble.  I fished  this  bait 
with  an  eight-foot  fly  rod  on  a 
number  eight  hook. 

It  was  always  a sunny  day  when 
we  fished  Soap  Stone  Springs  . . . 
the  water  would  be  low  and  clear. 
The  clean  yellow  and  white  sand  and 
the  smooth  stones  on  the  creek  bot- 
tom made  the  water  seem  drinking 
pure. 

At  places  where  the  creek  turned  1 
could  count  on  finding  a deep  hole 
containing  fish.  In  stretches  of 
straight  water  I looked  ahead  for 
large  rocks  and  placed  the  doughball 
near  them.  A fallfish  or  a trout 
usually  responded. 

Fallfish  are  hard  hitters  and  fight 
just  as  well  or  better  than  trout  of 
comparable  size.  They  seldom  jump 
after  being  hooked,  but  what  they 
do  beneath  the  surface  pleases  the 
fisherman  handling  light  tackle. 

In  those  days  I ate  most  fish  I 
caught,  including  fallfish.  Mother 
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Harry  R.  Egolf  of  RD  1,  Landis  burg,  inspects  a plump  eleven-inch  fallfish 
caught  during  late  winter  in  Shermans  Creek.  He  uses  yellow  cheese 
(Velveeta)  for  winter  fallfish,  fishing  the  bait  in  a slow  drift  close  to  bottom. 


i . ■ 


rolled  them  in  flour,  salt  and  pepper 
and  fried  them  in  butter.  They  were 
tasty,  I thought,  and  it  wasn’t  until 
many  years  later  that  I learned  few 
people  would  eat  fallfish  unless  they 
were  famished. 

Perhaps  I ate  them  because  1 was 
too  young  to  have  read  what  Henry 
David  Thoreau  penned  about  them. 
A fallfish  “tastes  like  a brown  paper 
salted,”  he  wrote. 

My  main  objection  is  that  fallfish 
are  too  bony.  Otherwise  they’re  edi- 
ble, especially  those  caught  during 
winter.  Fallfish  taken  from  cold 
water  are  firm  and  my  young  sons 
eat  them  and  want  more.  A nearby 
family  is  always  pleased  to  receive 
fallfish.  I guess  they  never  read 
Thoreau  either. 

Remembering  the  fun  I had  as  a 
kid  catching  fallfish,  I was  anxious 
to  meet  Harry  at  the  bridge.  Arriving 
there,  I looked  downstream  and  saw 
him  along  the  shore  casting  into  a 
swollen  stream. 

“Caught  and  released  two  so  far,” 
he  said.  “I’d  take  them  home,  but 
I’m  not  in  the  mood  to  pick  bones.” 

He  said  some  people  relish  fallfish 
roe.  They  either  mix  it  with  scram- 
bled eggs  or  fry  it  in  butter. 

At  his  suggestion  I'd  brought  a 
hunk  of  yellow  cheese  as  bait.  I 
broke  off  enough  to  mold  a marble- 
sized ball  and  baited  my  hook. 

Harry,  I observed,  was  fishing  his 
cheese  in  a midstream  channel,  al- 
lowing the  bait  to  drift  through  this 
deeper  water.  The  head  of  the  chan- 
nel was  marked  by  a row  of  large 
rocks  that  crossed  the  creek.  He  cast 
his  bait  just  below  the  rocks  to  begin 
the  drift. 

A few  casts  later  he  set  his  hook 
into  a fat  eleven-inch  fallfish.  Her 
belly  was  swelled  with  roe,  making 
her  seem  about  to  split  open.  He 
released  her. 

Dissatisfied  with  how  my  bait 
drifted,  I added  a split  shot  eight 
inches  above  the  hook.  Now  the 
cheese  sank  to  where  I judged  the 
fish  might  be. 

The  fourth  cast  produced  a strike. 
The  fish  hit  gently  — twice  — and 
then  the  line  stopped  drifting  and 
slightly  tightened,  indicating  the  fish 
had  the  bait.  “Pull!”  I told  myself. 
The  ultralight  rod  arched  when  I did 
and  a fish  sped  downstream  taking 
line.  When  the  run  ended,  I turned 
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These  fallfish  were  caught  on  a silver  spinner  in  September  from  a single  stretch  of  water.  The  angler  who  catches 
one  fallfish  can  expect  to  catch  others  at  the  same  place  since  fallfish  are  frequently  found  in  schools. 


the  fighter  and  carefully  led  her 
toward  me.  Since  the  water  was 
murky  I couldn’t  see  my  catch  until 
it  came  close  to  shore  near  the 
surface.  Sure  enough,  a fallfish, 
another  fat  one. 

By  now  the  day  had  turned  sunny 
but  remained  windy.  In  less  than  two 
hours  I caught  five  plump  fallfish, 
the  largest  being  thirteen  inches. 
Harry  caught  about  as  many,  and  it 
was  evident  we’d  found  a school. 

An  angler  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a school  of  fallfish  in  winter  will 
practically  forget  trout  season  is 
weeks  away.  No  longer  do  I stay 
home  staring  at  the  calendar  and  fid- 
geting until  trout  become  legal. 
Fallfish  add  a new  dimension  to  my 
angling  at  precisely  the  time  I most 
appreciate  it. 

Fallfish  are  found  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  primarily  in  clear 
streams  and  lakes.  I’ve  also  caught 
many  in  the  Juniata  and  Susque- 
hanna rivers.  If  I’m  concentrating  on 
fallfish  I choose  a stream  where  they 
are  usually  easier  to  locate  — and,  a 


stream  not  on  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s List  of  “Approved  Trout 
Waters’’  which  are  closed  between 
March  1st  and  Opening  Day. 

If  I catch  one  fallfish  there  are 
frequently  more  since  they  tend 
to  school,  especially  in  the  spring. 
They  prefer  fast  water  at  a channel 
of  deep  water  as  well  as  riffles  below 
rocks. 

In  spring,  spawning  fallfish  be- 
come rosy  and  tubercles  form  on  the 
head.  They  build  a nest  of  pebbles 
and  stones  in  quiet  water  where  the 
female  deposits  her  eggs.  Then  the 
male  gathers  more  pebbles  in  his 
mouth  and  places  them  on  the  nest. 
Young  fallfish  provide  forage  for 
gamefish. 

Fallfish  feed  heavily  on  insects 
and  eat  a variety  of  aquatic  crea- 
tures. Hellgrammites,  minnows  and 
crayfish  are  among  their  favorite 
foods  and  they  can  be  taken  year- 
round.  Last  August  my  dad  took  six 
Shermans  Creek  fallfish  on  Japanese 
beetles,  and  I'm  sure  a fly  fisherman 
could  do  as  well.  Productive  lures 


are  a silver  spinner  and  a rubber 
minnow. 

Stream  fallfish  average  nine  to 
eleven  inches.  Fifteen  inchers  aren't 
uncommon  and  some  grow  to  more 
than  seventeen  inches. 

In  recent  years  I've  been  catching 
more  fallfish  than  ever  and  I was  be- 
ginning to  believe  I could  catch  them 
any  time  I pleased.  That’s  when  I 
learned  that  fallfish  can’t  be  taken 
for  granted. 

My  project  was  to  catch  at  least 
six  big  fallfish.  I figured  to  catch 
them  in  a few  hours  at  most.  Well,  I 
caught  none.  The  next  trip  I caught 
one,  and  the  next  time  none  again. 
“You  might  as  well  be  trying  for  a 
musky,’’  I told  myself. 

Finally,  one  September  afternoon, 
I found  them.  Using  a spinner  I 
caught  seven  nice  ones  from  one 
stretch  of  Shermans  Creek.  Those 
measly  minnows  meant  as  much  as 
any  seven  fish  I've  ever  caught.  I'll 
also  admit  that  my  affair  with  fallfish 
is  as  strong  as  ever.  And  now  that 
it’s  out  in  the  open,  I fee!  better. 
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ANGLER-LANDOWNER 

RELATIONS 


by  Edward  E.  Minshall 

photos  by  the  author 


I often  wonder  why  the  rural  land- 
owner  puts  up  with  the  irrita- 
tions of  public  use  (and  often  abuse) 
of  his  property.  Certainly  he  owes 
the  public  nothing. 

Maybe  it’s  the  gregariousness  in 
most  of  us,  that  we  like  being  around 
people  . . . enjoy  doing  favors.  I 
find  considerable  pleasure  in  talking 
to  and  meeting  people  along  the 
stream  or  in  the  woods  on  our  piece 
of  mountain  land  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania; we’re  there  because  the  sur- 
roundings form  a mutual  bond,  we 
have  something  in  common  to  talk 
about.  (And,  I’ll  freely  admit,  I pick 
up  some  good  fishing  pointers  and  a 
lot  of  trout  flies  that  way!) 

The  landowner,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  purely  recreational  land,  is 
tremendously  proud  of  his  posses- 
sion or  he  wouldn’t  be  willing  to  pay 
ever-increasing  real  estate  taxes  or 
to  keep  the  land  when  he  could  sell 
it,  in  many  cases,  for  fifteen  times 


his  initial  investment.  This  pride  is 
probably  another  factor  in  his  will- 
ingness to  share  the  land  with  others 
in  much  the  same  way  the  stamp 
collector,  gun  fancier,  or  model  rail- 
road hobbyist  is  pleased  to  show  is 
possessions  to  others. 

The  pleasure  the  landowner  de- 
rives from  furnishing  others  with  a 
place  to  recreate  is  probably  what 
motivates  him  to  minimize  the  litter- 
ing, vandalism,  and  other  irritations 
caused  by  the  minority  of  users  of 
the  outdoors.  He  is  acutely  aware 
that  for  every  irritating  user  there 
are  probably  ten  or  twenty  others 
whose  concern  for  the  environment 
equals  his.  Therefore,  he  knows  that 
in  denying  the  public  access  to  his 
land  he  would  be  not  only  depriving 
a few  “bad  guys’’  but  scores  of 
“good  guys”  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases, 
even  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  be- 
ing unfair  to  those  who  have  treated 
him  fairly,  the  property  abuse  situa- 
tion will  reach  the  point  that  the 
landowner  takes  the  ultimate  step  in 
defending  his  property:  POSTING. 
Unfortunate  also  is  the  fact  that  once 
he’s  made  that  desperate  and  dif- 
ficult decision  he  tends  to  find  that 
he  is  able  to  increase  his  enjoyment 
of  his  property  once  the  irritations 
have  been  removed.  He,  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  title,  may  never  again 
open  their  land  to  the  public. 


Naturally,  I don't  presume  to 
speak  for  all  rural  landowners,  but 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  so  many 
miles  of  stream  open  to  the  public 
probably  indicates  that  many  other 
landowners  agree,  at  least  in  part, 
with  what  I am  writing  here. 

Nor  do  I presume  to  have  a quick 
solution  to  the  vital  problem  of 
angler-landowner  relations.  But  I 
believe  that  the  closest  thing  to  a 
solution  can  be  provided  by  the 
responsible,  concerned  fisherman 
who's  willing  to  become  involved. 

He  can  do  this  by: 

1 . Not  being  hesitant  to  speak  to 
picnickers,  campers,  fishermen,  or 
others  who  are  littering  or  doing 
anything  to  strain  the  patience  of  the 
landowner. 

2.  Reporting  to  the  waterways  pa- 
trolman any  littering  or  other  ille- 
gal activities,  providing  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  can  such  as  names 
or  automobile  license  numbers. 

3.  Picking  up  some  of  the  litter 
left  behind  by  others.  I know  of  one 
fisherman  who  carries  a stock  of 
supermarket  bags  in  his  car  and 
makes  a point  of  bringing  home  at 
least  a partially  filled  bag  of  assorted 
litter  every  time  he  parks  near  a fish- 
ing spot.  Another  is  a beer  can  spe- 
cialist. He  collects  cans  in  his  land- 
ing net  as  he  works  his  way  along  the 
stream,  then  takes  them  home  and 
deposits  them  in  the  family  trash 
can. 

Readers  can  probably  think  of 
many  other  ways  in  which  they  can 
help.  Thinking  about  the  problem  is 
a good  beginning,  but  it’s  not  enough 
— Acting  on  it  is  what’s  going  to 
help  keep  landowners  in  a frame  of 
mind  that  will  guarantee  this  gener- 
ation and  future  generations  free, 
open  access  to  privately  owned  rec- 
reation areas. 
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“Leave  it  here.  Somebody  will  pick  it 
up, " one  fisherman  said  to  the  other 
as  they  drove  off  and  left  this  bag  of 
trash  behind.  The  incident  was  ob- 
served by  a 12-year-old  who  recor- 
ded the  license  number  of  the  of- 
fender's car.  The  boy’s  father  called 
Waterways  Patrolman  Paul  Anto- 
losky  and  an  arrest  and  fine 
followed. 

* 

This  fallen  tree  has  accumulated 
considerable  flotsam,  great  fish  hab- 
itat if  they  don't  mind  the  beer  cans 
and  other  litter  which  are  part  of 
the  scene. 


“Litterbug  Law”  posters  distributed 
by  the  Fish  Commission  are  not  only 
ignored  but  also  destroyed  in  many 
cases.  Here  are  the  remains  of  at 
least  three  which  were  successively 
vandalized  not  long  after  they  were 
nailed  up.  Tree  bark  also  bears 
evidence  of  years  of  hacking  by 
thoughtless  visitors. 


THIS  IS 

PRIVATE 

PROPERTY 

The  owner  of  this  land  has  agreed  to 
allow  its  use  hy  fishermen  who  exercise 
good  conduct  and  judgment. 

By  showing  respect  for  his  rights  and 
property,  we  can  all  enjoy  its  use  for 
years  to  come. 

Spring  Creek  Chapter 

TROUT  UNLIMITED 


The  Spring  Creek  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  as  the  result  of  a conversation 
between  a TU  member  and  the  author,  had  these  posters  printed  in  an  effort 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  improved  relations  between  outdoor  people  and 
landowners.  The  posters  are  furnished  to  interested  landowners  and  in  some 
cases  are  installed  and  replaced  as  needed  by  TU  members. 
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SHARP  OPERATORS! 

On  a warm  sunny  afternoon,  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Gondella  was 
patrolling  Little  Chartiers  Creek  when  he 
observed  two  boys  in  a boat  which  was 
missing  a transom.  He  called  the  boys  to 
the  shore  and  told  them  that  they  would 
have  to  fix  the  boat  before  using  it  again 
as  there  were  some  deep  holes  in  the 
stream.  He  also  told  them  that  they 
would  need  life  preservers  for  each 
passenger. 

About  one  week  later.  Officer  Gon- 
della again  observed  the  boys  in  the 
same  area;  this  time  the  boat  was  fixed 
and  life  preservers  were  visible.  Being 
the  curious  type,  the  officer  observed  the 
boys  for  about  an  hour.  The  stream  ran 
along  a golf  course  and  many  golfers 
were  hitting  errant  shots  across  the 
stream.  It  seems  that  these  boys  were 
selling  rides  across  the  stream  for  a 
quarter  so  the  golfers  could  either  hit  or 
retrieve  their  golf  balls.  One  serious 
golfer  accepted  the  ride  across  the 
stream  to  hit  his  ball  only  to  find  out  that 
the  return  trip  would  be  500!  With  the 
nearest  bridge  about  a mile  away,  the 
golfer  accepted  while  yelling  some  pretty 
harsh  remarks  at  the  operators  of  this  lu- 
crative ferry  business! 

Stanley  D.  Plevyak 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Washington  County 


THEY’RE  IN  THERE! 

One  Wednesday  morning  I observed 
our  regional  field  biologist  and  his  field 
team  as  they  surveyed  an  area  stream 
with  an  electrashocker.  They  turned  up 
better  than  50  trout,  more  than  a dozen 
of  which  were  legal.  Thursday  morning  I 
fished  the  very  same  stretch  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  using  my  best  technique. 
Thursday  afternoon  they  resurveyed  the 
same  1000  yards  of  stream.  It  wasn’t  bad 
enough  that  they  came  up  with  over  60 
trout  this  time  but  only  19  of  them  had 
yesterday’ s clip.  This  showed  conclu- 
sively that  there  were  over  100  trout  in 
the  stretch  I had  fished,  while  I was  fish- 
ing it.  How  did  1 do?  I had  a hit  but  lost 
him! 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


ALL  SMILES  — 

Who  said  “Ole  Man  Sport”  has 
passed  away?  One  day  last  July,  while 
driving  to  work,  I noticed  an  angler  tak- 
ing a trout  from  his  hook.  I didn't  stop 
but  nine  hours  later  1 came  home  and 
began  to  check  anglers  along  the  stream. 

I asked  one,  ‘ ‘ How’ s your  luck?” 

"Not  so  good,"  was  his  reply,  "but 
that  guy  down  there  has  been  jerking 
them  out  all  day  long.  ’ ’ 

Sure  enough,  it  was  the  fisherman  I 
saw  that  morning.  Checked  him  ...  he 
had  three.  Said  he  took  30  or  more  that 
day  but  only  kept  three  that  had  the  hook 
way  down. 

"That' s the  only  kind  I keep!  Been  do- 
ing this  for  all  my  life  and  this  is  the  first 
time  anyone  has  ever  looked  in  my  ice 
box!"  He  was  all  smiles. 

Good  luck.  Ole  Sport,  hope  you  had 
a nice  trip  back  to  Falls  Creek. 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

W /Warren  County 

GREAT  RESULTS  — 

In  1973,  and  again  in  1974,  the  Fish 
Commission  initiated  a stocking  of 
walleye  in  the  Juniata  River.  These 
gamefish  were  stocked,  as  “fry,”  barely 
!4  inch  in  length.  The  total  number 
stocked  in  the  two  years  was  over 
500,000.  They  came  in  plastic  bags 
containing  about  50,000  fry  each. 

It  was  hard  for  me  at  the  time  to 
conceive  of  any  real  success  in  this  ven- 
ture although  I took  pains  to  see  that  the 
young  fish  were  placed  in  areas  where 
they  would  have  easy  access  to  cover  in 
thick  weed  beds,  and  that  they 
experienced  no  shock  by  being  dumped 
into  too  warm  or  too  cold  water.  I knew 
that  they  would  go  through  a period  of 
heavy  predation  before  they  became 
large  enough  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Even  as  I watched  I saw  a few  being  gob- 
bled up  by  minnows  as  I eased  them  into 
the  river's  waters.  Well,  I guess  I was 
wrong.  This  past  year  a lot  of  anglers  on 
the  river  have  been  catching  an  unusual 
number  of  these  tasty  fish  in  the  16-  to 
20-inch  range.  Scale  examinations  on  a 
number  of  these  fish  indicate  that  they 
are  of  the  same  year  class  as  the  fish  we 
stocked.  Although  walleye  fishing  has  al- 


ways been  a part  of  the  Juniata,  the  ob- 
vious abundance  of  the  fish  today  indi- 
cates, that  our  stocking  program  was  a 
success,  and  there  are  no  plans  to  stop 
now.  Walleyes  will  be  stocked  on  a con- 
tinuing basis  in  the  river  to  add  just 
another  temptation  for  the  Pennsylvania 
angler. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin  & Juniata  Counties 

ASK  . . .JUST  ASK! 

I was  fishing  for  salmon  from  one  of 
the  concrete  jetties  at  Lake  Erie  when  I 
was  joined  by  another  angler.  After  a 
half  hour  of  fruitless  casting  and  con- 
versation, I learned  the  man  was  a 
minister.  In  view  of  the  futility  we  were 
experiencing  I told  him  jokingly  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  Almighty  to  help 
us  get  some  fish.  He  turned  his  face  sky- 
ward and,  going  along  with  the  scene, 
said,  "Lord,  if  it  be  not  beneath  Thy 
notice,  I'd  sure  like  to  catch  a salmon." 

The  next  cast  he  hooked  a hugh 
salmon  that  departed  on  its  way  to  New 
York  with  a loud  crack  as  the  line  parted. 
He  looked  at  me  and  then  turned  his  face 
to  Heaven  again  and  with  a very  hurt 
tone  of  voice  said.  "Lord,  / don't  mean 
to  question  Your  understanding  but, 
really,  catching  also  implies  landing!" 

Bill  Huffnagle 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Columbia  & Mountour  Counties 

“ BLACK  TROUT”  — 

While  on  patrol  on  the  Fish-For-Fun 
strip  of  Kettle  Creek,  just  outside  of 
Cross  Forks,  1 noticed  two  men  fishing.  I 
walked  over  to  the  man  who  was  on  the 
bank,  setting  up  his  equipment.  During 
our  conversation,  I noticed  a large  wake 
in  the  creek  made  by  something  swim- 
ming upstream.  I mentioned  the  object  to 
the  man.  He  told  me  that  he  and  his 
friend  had  seen  that  same  large  black 
trout  before  . . . just  before  I had  come 
on  the  scene.  I took  his  statement  as  a 
joke  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  man  to 
whom  1 was  speaking  then  called  to  his 
friend,  who  was  standing  in  the  creek, 
and  told  him  that  the  big  black  trout  was 
swimming  upstream  toward  his  position. 
At  this  point,  the  man  in  the  creek  began 
to  cast  his  dry  fly  toward  the  large  black 
trout.  After  seeing  this,  I could  not  stand 
the  suspense  any  longer  and  asked  the 
man  next  to  me  if  he  and  I were  looking 
at  the  same  thing.  After  a lot  of  looking, 
and  a lot  of  finger-pointing,  I was  sure 
that  we  were.  At  that  point,  I hated  to 
spoil  the  man’s  dream  of  possibly  catch- 
ing a trophy  keeper  from  a Fish-For- 
Fun  stream,  but  I had  to  tell  him  and  his 
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friend  that  the  large  "black  trout"  that 
they  were  fishing  for  was  really  a large 
Potter  County  BEAVER!  1 hope  some- 
day that  both  of  these  men  will  really 
catch  a large  “black  trout"  from  a 
stream  in  Potter  County. 

Andy  Kulp 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Potter  County 

ONE-TIMER! 

While  talking  to  an  old  gentleman  with 
two  small  children  at  the  Farnsworth 
Trout  Club’s  annual  Kid's  Fish  Day,  I 
asked  him  if  he,  too,  was  an  angler. 

“No,  son,”  was  his  reply,  “never 
went  fishing  but  one  time  — that  was 
enough.  When  that  hook  wasn’t  up  in  a 
bush  it  was  in  the  seat  of  my  pants!' ' 

Guess  fishing  just  wasn't  his  bag. 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

W /Warren  County 

COLLECTOR’S  ITEMS 

While  on  patrol  along  the  Allegheny 
River  this  summer,  I ovserved  several 
youngsters  picking  up  empty  cans.  When 
I went  over  to  thank  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  civic  attitude,  they  in- 


formed me  that  their  hobby  was  collect- 
ing beer  cans.  Since  they  were  too  young 
to  get  full  ones,  they  roamed  the  creeks 
and  roadsides  picking  up  the  discards. 
My  next  question  was,  “Why  do  you 
want  so  many  of  the  same  kind?"  They 
proceeded  to  inform  me  that  they  use  the 
duplicates  for  "trading  stock"  to  ex- 
change with  collectors  overseas!  I gave 
each  of  them  a litter  bag  to  carry  their 
"treasures"  in  and  told  them  1 hoped 
their  hobby  increased  in  popularity. 
Now,  if  someone  would  only  get 
interested  in  collecting  old  tires,  bits  of 
paper  .... 

D.  S.  Kingery 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Nl Allegheny  County 

THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  — 

Recently,  while  on  patrol  of  Lake 
Augusta,  two  fishermen  were  observed 
trolling.  Upon  checking  their  licenses, 
creels,  and  boat,  the  operator  stated  that 
this  wasn’t  his  day.  We  asked  why. 

“Well,  I'll  tell  ya.  Earlier  this  morn- 
ing, / flushed  my  socks  down  the  com- 
mode. Of  course  they  plugged  it,  so  I 
wasted  time  getting  them  out.  I was  in  a 
hurry  to  go  fishing  — then  the  car 


wouldn't  start.  When  it  did.  I drove  a few 
miles  when  I remembered  I didn't  have 
my  boat  cushions  so  I went  back  for 
them  and  put  the  boat  in  the  water  down 
by  the  bridge.  Then  the  motor  wouldn't 
start!  Finally,  it  started  and  we've  only 
fished  from  here  down  to  the  bridge  and 
already  Eve  hung  up  on  the  bottom  four 
times.  Each  time  I had  to  break  loose 
and  ‘goodbye’  went  four  of  my  favorite 
lures.  Now,  you  fellows  stop  and  check 
us.  . . . the  first  time  I’ve  been  checked 
this  year.  On  top  of  all  this,  we  haven't 
caught  any  fish. 

We  sympathized  with  his  misfortune 
but  stated  there  was  a bright  side.  He 
responded  that  he  couldn't  see  it.  To 
which  we  stated.  “Suppose  you  had  not 
gone  back  for  the  PFD's  and  boat 
cushions?’’ 

“Yeah,"  he  replied.  "Didn't  think 
about  that  . . . with  you  fellows  here, 
w’e  would  have  had  it."  He  then  turned 
to  his  buddy  and  said.  “Now,  we're  go- 
ing to  catch  some  fish  . . . that  changes 
my  mood.  Thanks. 

Don't  know  the  ending  ...  we  de- 
parted. 

Lee  F.  Shortess 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Northumberland  County 


THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  ..  . OSWAYO? 


During  pathological  investiga- 
tions at  your  state’s  fish 
cultural  stations,  I ask  the  employees 
to  save  any  abnormal  appearing  fish 
they  might  find  in  the  course  of  their 
work.  It  is  amazing  how  many  ab- 
normal fish  we  have  received  from 
these  men.  They  have  given  us  fish 
with  two  heads,  extra  fins,  thyroid  tu- 
mors, enlarged  hearts,  just  to  men- 
tion a few. 

Last  summer,  the  employees  at 
the  Oswayo  Station  ran  across  the 
specimen  pictured.  This  brook  trout 
was  almost  a foot  long  and  reminded 
one  of  the  “Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame.”  Upon  conducting  an 
autopsy,  it  was  found  that  for  some 
reason  (unknown  to  us)  the  ducts 
leading  from  the  air  bladder  were 
blocked  causing  the  bladder  to 
overinflate  to  a baseball-size  propor- 
tion. When  collected,  this  was 
very  hearty;  his  extra  load  did  not 
seem  to  hamper  his  existence. 


by  Cecil  R.  Houser  Pathology  Department 
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The  “ Horse  Fly  99 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


When  I began  fly  fishing  the  phi- 
losophy of  catch-and-release 
was  practically  unheard  of.  When 
the  fishing  was  difficult  (and  there 
were  plenty  of  those  days)  it  was  ta- 
citly understood  that  whoever  in  the 
party  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
a legal  trout  would  dress  it  and 
perform  an  autopsy  to  determine  the 
nature  of  its  feeding.  Then, 
theoretically,  it  would  be  a simple 
matter  to  rummage  through  the  fly 
box,  find  a suitable  match  and,  magi- 
cally, the  trout  would  begin  to  come 
our  way.  Of  course,  we  found  that  it 
wasn’t  all  that  simple;  a companion 
once  dressed  a trout  whose  stomach 
contained  nothing  but  fine  gravel! 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  occa- 
sions when  examination  of  stomach 
contents  revealed  some  valuable 
secrets,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  startling  discovery  that  trout 
sometimes  prefer  midges  when 
larger  food  forms  are  equally  avail- 
able. 

A number  of  years  have  passed 
since  I last  killed  a trout  and  ob- 
viously, the  practice  for  fish-for- 
fun  precludes  the  dissection  of  the 
quarry  to  ascertain  its  diet.  Several 
tackle  firms  now  market  an  angler’s 
version  of  a stomach  pump  with 
which,  reputedly,  the  contents  of  the 
trout's  craw  may  be  withdrawn  for 
examination  without  harm  to  the 
fish.  I,  for  one,  will  have  to  forego 
this  ingenious  device  for  it  seems  to 


me  to  be  a grisly  procedure,  this 
thrusting  a tube  down  the  throat  and 
into  the  breadbasket  of  a trout  al- 
ready scared  witless,  to  make  him 
give  up  his  innermost  secrets.  In- 
stead, I prefer  to  spend  some  time 
each  fishing  day  seated  on  a rock, 
next  to  a strategic  line  of  current, 
sampling  the  surface  with  a fine- 
meshed  aquarium  net.  This  doesn’t 
tell  me  specifically  what  the  trout  are 
feeding  upon  but  it  does  demonstrate 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  food 
available  at  a given  time.  I’m  often 
amazed  at  the  variety  of  both  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  insects  carried  by  the 
flow.  During  warm  weather  there  are 
many  drowned  terrestrials  floating 
flush  in  the  film,  usually  unseen  from 
the  angler’s  position  because  they 
lack  a silhouette  against  the  surface. 
Among  these  are  insects  far  from 
their  natural  habitats,  like  House 
Flies,  Horse  Flies  and  many  others 
which  bear  resemblance  to  these 
common  pests  — all  of  which  brings 
us  to  our  pattern  for  this  month. 


The  Horse  Fly,  ready  to  fish. 

I call  it  a Horse  Fly,  but  the  pat- 
tern, in  sizes  #10  down  to  #22,  is 
adaptable  to  many  representations, 
from  the  Robust  Bot  Flies  to  the  lit- 
tle Blue  Bottles.  All  share  a squat 
appearance,  with  prominent  eyes 
and  wings  folded  flat  over  the  back. 
The  fly  is  dressed  entirely  with 
a single  bunch  of  black-dyed  deer 
body  hair  and  the  tying  technique  is 
both  simple  and  unique.  After  cut- 
ting the  hair  from  the  hide  the  tips 
should  be  matched  evenly,  either  by 
using  a hair  tamper  or  by  withdraw- 
ing and  replacing  hairs  until  the 
desired  effect  is  achieved.  Then,  us- 


ing the  hook  as  reference,  the  hair  is 
measured  from  tips  to  tie-in  point  for 
an  effective  length  of  about  three 
times  the  hook  length,  from  eye  to 
the  outside  of  the  bend.  The  hair  is 
then  tied  in,  butts  forward,  and 
bound  as  a bundle  on  top  of  the 
shank.  Previously  preparing  the 
hook  by  winding  the  thread  in  cross 
turns  along  the  shank  provides  a 
rough  base  which  discourages  the 
hair  from  rolling  around  the  shank. 
The  hair  butts  are  trimmed  off  and 
the  hair  is  folded  forward,  caught 
with  a turn  of  thread  behind  the  eye, 
then  folded  backward  over  a bod- 
kin needle  and  caught  again.  Thus, 
the  stout  body,  prominent  head  and 
eyes,  and  flat  wings  are  all  fashioned 
by  strategically  folding  and  binding 
the  single  hank  of  hair.  If  the  hair  has 
been  accurately  measured  the  tips 
(the  wings)  should  extend  a little  be- 
yond the  outside  of  the  bend.  Three 
short  lengths  of  hair,  selected  from 
the  trimmed  scraps,  are  then  bound 
underneath  to  represent  legs. 

Because  of  the  tension  required  to 
bind  the  hair  securely,  nylon  thread 
of  a gauge  heavier  than  normally 
used  for  dry  flies  is  recommended. 
When  dressing  the  Horse  Fly  in  the 
larger  sizes  deer  body  hair  of  rather 
coarse  texture  should  be  selected. 
As  a point  of  reference,  the  bunch  of 
hair  for  a size  #14  should  be  about 
Va"  in  width  when  flattened  between 
the  fingertips.  Other  sizes  should  be 
in  proportion. 

Owing  to  the  hollow  deer  hair 
construction  the  Horse  Fly  is  vir- 
tually unsinkable,  particularly  when 
a little  line  or  fly  floatant  has  been 
worked  into  it  with  the  fingertips. 
However,  this  hair  tends  to  be 
somewhat  fragile  and  occasionally 
a trout’s  teeth  will  render  the  fly 
somewhat  scraggly.  This  seems  to 
be  a fault  more  prevalent  in  the 
larger  sizes  because  of  the  greater 
exposure.  But,  “not  to  worry,” 
simply  use  your  gut  clippers  to  trim 
away  the  broken  hairs  and  the  fly 
will  be  ready  to  fish  again  — perhaps 
not  as  neat  as  when  new,  but  equally 
effective.  Besides,  I've  always  felt 
that  when  a fly  begins  to  take  on  a 
chewed-up  appearance  it’s  an  indi- 
cation that  it  has  done  an  honest 
day’s  work.  And  the  Horse  Fly  is  so 
easy  to  tie  that  replenishing  the  box 
is  hardly  a chore. 
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To  Dress  a Horse  Fly: 


Left  — Clamp  hook  (size  #14  shown) 
in  vise  and  tie  in  black  thread  at  a 
point  about  Vs  shank  length  behind 
eye.  Spiral  thread  in  spaced  turns 
back  to  bend,  then  forward  again, 
creating  a cross  pattern.  Half-hitch  at 
tie-in  point.  Cut  a bunch  of  black- 
dyed  deer  body  hair  and  even  the 
tips.  The  effective  length  of  the  hair, 
from  tips  to  tie-in,  should  be  three  full 
hook  lengths. 

Right  — Hold  hair  on  top  of  shank, 
butts  forward,  and  bind  to  hook  at  tie- 
in  point.  Then  spiral  thread  in  firm, 
spaced  turns  around  hair  and  shank, 
back  to  bend. 


Left  — Without  easing  tension,  wind 
thread  forward  in  similar  spacing  and 
half-hitch  at  point  of  tie-in.  Trim 
excess  hair  butts,  as  shown. 

Right  — Grasp  hair  by  tips  and  fold 
forward  over  hook.  Catch  with  thread 
behind  eye  and  half-hitch. 


Left  — Place  bodkin  needle 
crossways  on  hair  and  fold  hair  back 
over  needle,  as  shown.  Holding  hair 
in  position  over  back  with  left  hand, 
withdraw  needle.  Then  throw  a loop 
of  thread  over  hair  and  draw  tight. 
Half-hitch. 

Right  — (Bottom  view)  For  legs, 
select  three  short  lengths  of  hair  from 
trimmings  and  bind  underneath  body. 
Wind  between  legs  to  separate.  Op- 
tionally, you  may  coat  the  legs  with 
vinyl  cement  or  acrylic  lacquer  and 
when  half  dry,  bend  leg  joints  with 
tweezers.  Then  whip-finish  head  and 
apply  a drop  of  head  lacquer. 
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THE  ANGLER  S NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Game  Fish  lurk  in  the 

shadows  or  around  obstructions  in  the 
water  for  very  logical  reasons.  The 
shelter  protects  them  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a hiding  place  from  which  the 
fish  can  easily  see  a minnow  or  other 
food  in  the  water  around  them. 

Streamers  are  dressed  with  feathers; 

bucktails  with  hair.  Both  are  good.  Also 
effective  on  some  occasions  are  buck- 
tails  to  which  a couple  of  saddle  hackles 
have  been  tied  as  wings.  The  saddle 
hackles  should  extend  the  full  length  of 
the  bucktail,  at  the  sides. 

Don’t  give  up  hope  if  you  miss  a trout 

that  rises  to  a dry  fly.  Replace  the  dry  fly 
with  a wet  fly  on  the  same  pattern  and 
float  it  carefully  through  the  same  spot. 
The  trout  is  unlikely  to  rise  again  to  a dry 
fly,  but  it  might  take  a wet. 

Trout  flies  in  sizes  10  and  12,  both  wet 

and  dry,  are  good  panfish  lures.  Try  such 
patterns  as  the  Black  Gnat,  White  Miller, 
and  Coachman. 

A dry  fly  that  has  taken  a fish  usually  is 

matted  and  slimy.  It  will  sink  like  a stone 
if  floatant  is  applied  to  it  in  that  condi- 
tion. If  the  same  fly  must  be  used  again, 
slosh  it  in  the  water  to  clean  it,  then  dry 
it  thoroughly  before  applying  fresh 
dressing. 

Try  jigging  a spoon  in  the  water  right 

beside  a boat,  instead  of  always  casting  it 
some  distance  and  retrieving  it  back  to 
the  boat.  Lift  the  lure  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  with  occasional  pauses  to  let  it 
flutter  to  the  bottom  of  its  own  weight. 

Pork  is  a Fine  addition  to  spoons  and 

other  lures  used  in  fishing  for  bass, 
pickerel  and  pike.  It  comes  in  a wide  va- 
riety of  forms  and  sizes  and  includes 
rinds,  strips,  chunks,  eels,  frogs  and 
lizards.  White,  black  and  red  are  favorite 
colors. 


Live  minnows  about  two  inches  long  are 

prime  crappie  bait. 

If  a trout  scurries  away  as  you  wade 

into  the  lower  end  of  a pool,  stand 
perfectly  still  for  about  five  minutes, 
then  cast.  Often  the  trout  will  have 
recovered  from  its  scare  in  that  time. 

Smooth,  quiet  water  is  essential  for 
night  fishing  with  surface  lures.  A wind- 
ruffled  surface  does  not  permit  proper 
action  in  the  lure,  and  a sudden  wind  or 
approaching  storm  usually  causes  the 
fish  to  quit  feeding. 

In  little  brooks  trout  will  remain  in 

shaded  and  protected  areas  most  of  the 
time,  rarely  venturing  into  the  very 
shallow  riffles.  They  also  feed  most  of 
the  time,  because  food  is  scarce  in  a little 
stream.  In  larger  streams,  where  natural 
forage  is  more  abundant,  trout  are  apt  to 
feed  periodically,  during  the  times  of 
insect  hatches. 


In  casting  to  a weed  bed,  work  the  bait 

or  lures  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
weeds.  Big  bass  and  pike  like  to  station 
themselves  in  the  cover  of  the  outer 
fringe  of  a weed  bed  in  position  to  at- 
tack prey  that  moves  along  the  edge. 


Crappie  Fishing  with  artificial  lures 

calls  for  a special  tactic.  Use  the  smaller 
sizes  of  sinking  lures  and  fish  them  close 
to  the  bottom,  very  slowly.  These  fish 
are  not  habitual  surface  feeders,  and 
they  are  very  deliberate  in  taking  a lure. 

Really  big  brown  trout  are  rarely 

caught  on  dry  flies,  because  dry  flies  are 
surface  lures,  and  big  brownies  take 
refuge  in  the  deepest,  darkest  holes  and 
almost  always  feed  near  the  bottom. 

Artificial  lures  are  fun  to  use,  of  course, 

but  there  are  times  when  only  live 
natural  baits  will  take  bass  and  trout. 


Popping  bugs  made  of  plastic  or  cork 

are  not  the  only  surface  fly  rod  lures  ef- 
fective on  open  patches  of  water  in  weed 
beds  or  among  lily  pads.  A Muddler  Min- 
now of  medium  size  is  also  effective.  It 
will  float  and  thus  represent  a large 
insect  struggling  on  the  surface.  Work  it 
gently  and  slowly. 


Minnows  are  good  bait  if  they  are  alive 

and  active  in  the  water  after  they  are 
placed  on  the  hook.  Rarely  will  gamefish 
strike  inactive,  dead  minnows. 

Long  and  accurate  casts  are  a decided 

advantage  in  fishing  from  a boat.  They 
enable  the  angler  to  get  close  to  his  target 
without  the  shadow,  or  even  a slight 
disturbance,  caused  by  the  boat. 

The  deep,  quiet  middle  section  of  a pool 

is  seldom  productive  for  the  angler.  Fish 
rest  in  this  deep  water.  They  do  most  of 
their  feeding  in  the  more  shallow  and 
faster  moving  water  at  the  head  or  tail  of 
the  pool. 

If  you  can  see  stones  on  a stream  bot- 
tom, in  shallow  and  clear  water,  it  is  a 
certainty  that  any  fish  in  that  area  can 
also  see  you. 

To  make  a spoon  less  likely  to  tangle  in 

weeds,  remove  the  treble  hook  and  re- 
place it  with  either  a double  or  a single 
hook. 

Don’t  false  cast  too  often  in  preparing 

to  put  a fly  into  what  looks  like  a hot 
spot.  The  tiny  shadow  cast  by  the  line,  if 
it  falls  often  enough  on  one  spot,  can 
spook  a wary  fish.  Since  false  casts 
usually  are  made  to  get  sufficient  line  off 
the  reel,  make  them  in  a direction  away 
from  your  target  area,  and  then  on  the 
final  cast  turn  your  body  or  the  rod  tip 
and  land  the  fly  on  the  spot. 
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Boater’s 
ulletin 
oard 

by  Alan  MacKay 


Boating  Deaths  Cut  50% 

From  a purely  statistical  point  of 
view,  1976  was  a “good”  year 
for  boating  safety  on  Common- 
wealth waters.  That  statement  has  to 
be  self-qualifying  because  there’s 
nothing  the  least  bit  “good”  about  a 
single  death.  Speaking  in  numbers, 
21  fatalities  were  recorded  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1976  as  compared  to  40  in 
previous  years. 

As  in  years  past,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  fatal  accidents  involved 
small  unstable  boats,  johnboats, 
rowboats,  and  canoes.  Once  again,  a 
great  proportion  of  lives  lost  in- 
volved people  who  did  not  consider 
themselves  boaters:  i.e.,  hunters, 
fishermen;  and,  a pair  of  construc- 
tion workers — all  people  who  em- 
ployed a watercraft  merely  as  a plat- 
form from  which  to  conduct  another 
type  of  activity. 

Capsizings  and  falls  overboard  ac- 
counted for  all  but  three  of  the  boat- 
ing related  deaths  recorded  last  year, 
proving  again  that  it’s  not  so  much 
what  happens  when  you're  in  the 
boat  as  what  you  do  in  the  water. 
The  single  most  tragic  accident  of 
this  nature  occurred  on  a small  farm 
pond  when  four  teenagers  drowned 
when  their  rowboat  capsized. 

Who  Needs  a Life  Jacket? 

As  related  above,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  boating  related  deaths  occur 
by  drowning;  the  victim  falls  out,  or 
is  thrown  out  of  a boat  and  is  not 
trained  to  handle  himself  in  an 
emergency  situation  and  does  not 
have  access  to  an  approved  flotation 
device.  The  American  Red  Cross,  in 
conducting  their  small  boating 
schools,  have  established  the  follow- 
ing test:  before  entering  a small  craft 
a student  must  jump  in  the  water 
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fully  clothed  and  support  himself  by 
swimming  or  treading  water  for  five 
minutes,  then  swim  twenty  feet  to  a 
personal  flotation  device  thrown  to 
him,  and  put  that  device  on  while 
still  treading  water.  Anyone  unable 
to  accomplish  that  feat  must  wear  a 
life  jacket  at  all  times  while  in  any 
small  craft. 

The  50  Degree  Rule 

During  the  1976  boating  year,  a 
major  educational  emphasis  was 
placed  on  cold  water  boating.  The 
theme  “ Cold  Water  Kills"  was 
employed  in  numerous  articles, 
press  releases,  and  in  a 30-second 
TV  public  service  announcement 
that  was  broadcast  repeatedly 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Warning  posters  were  tacked  up  at 
all  our  major  access  areas,  and  the 
message  was  spread  at  boat  and 
sportsmen’s  shows. 

Just  how  effective  that  message 
was  is  impossible  to  judge.  We  do 
know  that  cold  water  fatalities  (as  a 
rule  of  thumb  we  consider  prior  to 
mid-May  and  after  mid-September 
as  the  cold  water  season)  dropped 
from  23  in  1975  to  six  in  1976.  Before 
we  thump  our  tubs  too  loudly,  it 
must  be  noted  that  1976  was  an  ab- 


normally low  volume  year  for 
streams  and  rivers.  A lack  of  snow 
runoff  in  the  spring  held  the  stream 
levels  down  and  in  1975  Hurricane 
Eloise  pumped  up  our  waterways 
coincident  with  the  waterfowl 
season. 

When  is  water  too  cold?  Suc- 
cumbing to  hypothermia  is  de- 
pendent a lot  upon  the  individual's 
physical  characteristics  and  condi- 
tion. As  it's  impossible  to  set  an  ar- 
bitrary temperature,  we'll  borrow 
some  advice  from  a whitewater 
training  manual.  Paddlers  are 
advised  that  when  the  water 
temperature  is  below  fifty  degrees,  a 
wet  suit  or  long  woolen  underwear 
become  a requisite,  in  addition  to  a 
life  jacket. 

Who  says  we  run  out  of  seasonal  ma- 
terial? Leafing  through  a canoeing 
magazine  the  other  day  we  happened 
across  a little  ditty  that  proclaimed 
“Whitewater  is  where  the  snow  goes.  ” 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  pro- 
vided for  those  who  can 't  wait  that 
long.  Practitioners,  we’re  advised,  call 
this  sport  “canogganing.”  Interested 
parties  are  advised  to  direct  any  inqui- 
ries to  their  local  ski  tow  operator  — 
NOT  TO  THE  FISH  COMMISSION 


Ashore 

& 

Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 


For  many  of  us,  boaters  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a depression  pe- 
riod programmed  into  the  beginning 
pages  of  the  new  year.  Partly  be- 
cause the  weather  has  taken  our 
sport  from  us  for  what  seems  like 
an  eternity;  partly  because  of  the 
thrown-away  pages  of  last  year’s 
calendar.  Holiday  cards  have  been 
tucked  into  a forgotten  corner  of  a 
seldom-used  buffet;  the  aroma  and 
fragrances  of  the  season  have  long 
since  been  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
time;  New  Year’s  resolutions  are  no 
longer  even  good  intentions. 

It  is  also  about  this  time  that 
second  notices  of  our  holiday  ex- 
travagances pop  up  almost  daily  in 
the  mail.  As  the  postman  brings 
frequent  reminders  of  my  personal 
attempt  to  spur  this  nation’s  eco- 
nomic recovery,  he  also  brings  other 
sullen  news.  The  accident  reports, 
statistics,  stories  from  last  year’s 
boating  season  begin  to  arrive  from 
countless  states  as  well  as  govern- 
ment agencies  in  Washington.  Not 
very  cheerful  reading  as  you  will 
quickly  gather  if  you  read  over  my 
shoulder. 


“A  young  man  stood  in  a small  boat  to 
start  an  old  motor.  The  motor  was  in 
gear  and  he  was  thrown  from  the  boat 
and  drowned." 

“ Craft  was  anchored  from  the  stern. 
When  the  operator,  who  had  never  at- 
tended a boating  safety  course,  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  anchor,  he  took  on 
water  over  the  stern,  capsizing  the 
boat." 

"A  man,  his  wife  and  a guest  were  rid- 
ing in  a 14  ft.  canoe  on  the  31 4-acre  pond 
on  his  farm.  The  wife  was  seated  on  a 
lawn  chair  in  the  center  of  the  canoe. 
There  were  no  PFD’s.  The  wife  moved  in 
the  chair,  capsizing  the  canoe.  The  man 
and  his  wife  drowned. " 

“ Two  motor  boats  were  proceeding  in 
opposite  directions  about  midchannel.  It 
was  dark  and  only  one  vessel  was  dis- 
playing running  lights.  Both  craft  were 
traveling  about  40  mph  and  neither  saw 
the  other  until  they  were  bow  to  bow. 
Both  boats  turned  in  the  same  direction. 
The  collision  killed  one  man  and  hospi- 
talized another.  Neither  operator  had 
received  any  instruction  in  boating 
safety. " 

"A  man  in  a hurry  to  arrive  home 
before  dark  got  sloppy  in  lashing  his 
small  sailboat  to  the  roof  carrier.  In  an 
emergency  stop  a critical  line  parted  and 
the  boat  shot  off  the  vehicle,  smashing 
through  the  rear  window  of  a vehicle 
ahead,  decapitating  a passenger  inside. " 

"A  water  skier  attempted  to  ski  in 
close  to  shore  to  drop  a ski.  He  mis- 
judged his  distance  and  hit  a private  "no 
wake"  buoy.  Wearing  only  a ski  belt,  the 
unconscious  victim  drowned.  His  body 
was  recovered  within  five  to  seven 
minutes." 

"A  wayward  plank,  old  and  water- 
logged, 4"  x 12"  and  seven  feet  long, 
floated  into  a marina  and  somehow 
lodged  under  a boat.  All  it  took  was  a 
severe  summer  squall  replete  with  raging 
winds  and  churning  seas  to  stove  a hole 
in  the  vessel’s  bottom  planking.  An  un- 
repaired automatic  bilge  pump  ‘watched’ 
helplessly  as  the  boat  went  to  the  bot- 
tom." 

"A  severe  storm  pounded  the  coastal 
area.  Winds  roared  and  waves  thundered 
into  the  poorly  protected,  hastily  chosen 
anchorage.  Two  passengers  were  swept 
into  the  water  and  drowned;  several  just 
barely  made  it  to  the  shoreline  rocks  and 
were  rescued.  The  operator  pulled  an- 
chor and  tried  to  run  out  into  open  water. 
A huge  wave  broke,  engulfing  the  boat 
entirely,  slamming  it  on  the  rocks  below. 


It  never  came  up  again.  The  operator  was 
killed  and  a companion  rescued  but  se- 
verely Injured. " 

"A  father  dutifully  assisted  his  young 
children  from  his  small  boat  to  the  dock. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  he  had  them 
remove  their  PFD’s  for  storage  in  the 
boat.  In  fun  or  anger,  one  child  pushed 
or  shoved  his  younger  sister  off  the  dock 
and  into  the  water.  The  frantic  father 
made  repeated  dives  but  was  unable  to 
locate  the  child.  Unseen  in  the  murky 
water,  she  was  helplessly  trapped  in  the 
framing  beneath  the  floating  dock.  A 
rescue  squad  member  found  her  on  his 
first  dive  ...  35  minutes  too  late.  ” 

These  are  just  a few  true  stories 
pulled  from  within  the  cold  numbers 
and  statistics  that  fill  my  desk.  Im- 
personal happenings  to  others? 
Sadly,  that  is  the  way  they  are  most 
often  viewed.  Why  is  it  we  find  it  so 
difficult  to  associate  with  the  grief  of 
others?  To  feel  the  necessary  com- 
passion that  will  make  each  of  us 
take  an  active  interest  in  doing 
something  about  it?  Those  who  work 
and  live  in  the  boating  field  spend 
many  a laboring  day,  countless  rest- 
less nights  trying  to  figure  how  to  do 
more  to  prevent  needless  injury  and 
loss  of  life  and  property.  But  it  is 
never  enough.  Help  is  needed  from 
the  public  boating  fraternity  itself, 
especially  those  who,  potentially, 
may  some  day  be  one  of  the  cold 
statistics. 

Eliminate  accidents,  fatalities, 
tragedies  in  boating?  Alas!  None  of 
us  shall  live  to  see  that  day.  But  we 
can,  all  of  us,  do  more  to  reduce  the 
number  and  severity.  Since  the  oil 
embargo,  with  prodding  by  govern- 
ment, renewed  interest  by  manufac- 
turers, and  mainly  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  public,  we  have  made 
some  inroads  on  our  highway  statis- 
tics. Surely  when  it  comes  to  a sport 
we  participate  in  because  we  want 
to,  because  we  love  it  so  much,  we 
can  at  least  do  as  much  . . . and 
then  some! 


Most  people,  like  those  pictured 
here,  end  a boating  season 
with  pleasant  memories  . . .most, 
but  not  all.  For  too  many 
others,  their  summer  fun  ends  up 
as  a tragic  listing  in  a 
sad  accident  statistical  column. 
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WHAT’S  + 
HIS  SECRET? 

Just  “fisherman’s  luck”?  Hardly! 

No  question  about  it, 

being  in  the  right  place  at  the 

right  time  helps,  but 

Lee  Russell  is  unquestionably 

a skilled  angler.  His 

pair  of  trophy  fish  leave  no 

doubt  in  anyone's  mind 

about  that!  Lee  first  entered 

the  winner’s  circle  with 

his  47V8-inch  Amur  Pike  Hybrid, 

top,  caught  in  Bald  Eagle 

Creek  last  October.  November 

brought  him  a Muskellunge 

of  the  same  length,  but  about 

three  pounds  heavier, 

bottom.  The  Amur  Pike  Hybrid 

weighed  26 V4  pounds,  the 

Muskellunge,  29 Vi  pounds.  That’s 

quite  a bit  of  meat  on 

the  table  from  the  same  stream! 

Both  fish  took  minnows. 


MOVING? 

Let  us  know  in  advance. 
Send  both  your  old 
and  new  addresses. 
Don’t  forget- 

ZIPCODES 


ANSWERS  TO: 

“What  is  it?"  (from  page6.) 

1.  Northern  Pike 

2.  Tiger  muskellunge 

3.  Spotted  Turtle 

4.  Fence  Lizard 

5.  Bog  Turtle 

6.  Musk  Turtle  or  Stinkpot 

7.  Garter  Snake 

8.  Pickerel  Frog 

9.  Fowler’s  Toad 


Every  fisherman 
should  read  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler! 

OKI  SEND  THE  ANGLER  TO: 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  RD  — Include  Box  Number 


City  State  Zipcode 


REMITTANCE  ENCLOSED: 

□ $3.00  — One  Year  n$7.50  — Three  Years 

(Use  check  or  Money  Order  — DO  NOT  SEND  CASH) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.  (Mailing  Address:  PO  Box  1673.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Ralph  VV.  Abele,  Executive  Director 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Administrative  Assistant  Comptroller 

Peter  J.  Ressler  Howard  T.  Hardie  Edward  T.  Durkin 

Office  of  Information 
Willard  T.  Johns,  Director  717-787-2579 

Conservation  Education  & Training,  Stephen  B Ulsh  717  787-7394  Pennsylvania  Angler,  James  F Yoder  Editor  717-787  241  1 

Special  Publications,  Larry  Shaffer  717-787-7394  Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch  717-787-2363 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  & ENGINEERING 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Director 

Box  70,  RD  1,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(‘Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at  this  same  address  and  telephone  number.) 

Fred  W . Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator  . . .717-783-2808 

(Office  at  State  Headquarters,  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.) 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer' 


FISHERIES  DIVISION* 


Delano  Graff,  Chief 


Trout  Production  Section.  Ken  Corl.  Chief  Fisheries  Management  Section,  Robert  Hesser  Chief' 

Warm  Water  Production  Section.  Shyrl  Hood.  Chief  814-683-4451  Research  Section.  Courtney  C Gustafson.  Chief  814-355-4837 

Box  127.  Linesville.  Pa.  16424  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station  Box  200-C,  8ellefonte.  Pa  16823 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Robert  Brown  Chief 

FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 

BELLEFONTE,  John  Bair.  Superintendent  814-359-2754  LINESVILLE,  Charles  Sanderson,  Superintendent  814-683  4451 

RD  1.  Bellefonte.  Pa.  16823  Box  127.  Linesville.  Pa  16424 


BENNER  SPR ING,  William  Kennedy.  Superintendent  814-355-4837 

RD  1.  Box  200-C.  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 

BIG  SPRING,  Wayne  We igle.  Superintendent  717-776-3170 

Box  24.  RD  1.  Newville.  Pa  17241 


OSWAYO,  D Ray  Merriman.  Superintendent 
RD  2.  Box  84,  Coudersport.  Pa.  16915 
PLEASANT  MOU  NT,  Zenas  Bean  Superintendent 
Pleasant  Mount.  Pa  18453 
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A RAY  OF  HOPE 


A history  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries  shows  that  prior  to 
I 820  runs  of  anadromous  fish,  including  the  American  Shad,  were  pre- 
valent as  far  upriver  as  Binghamton,  New  York,  330  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Throughout  this  entire  reach  there  existed  major  spawning  and 
nursery  grounds  and  abundant  numbers  of  juvenile  shad  were  captured  each 
fall  at  eel  weirs  as  they  migrated  downriver. 

With  the  construction  of  mill  dams  in  the  upper  river  and  the  completion  of  the  York  Haven  Dam  in 
1904,  almost  all  of  the  spawning  and  nursery  grounds  were  lost  and  the  actual  upstream  migration  was 
limited  to  55  miles.  Holtwood  Dam,  with  its  50-foot  head,  came  along  in  1905;  Conowingo  Dam,  at  Mile 
Ten  above  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  a head  of  89  feet,  was  completed  in  1928.  Safe  Harbor,  55  feet 
high,  at  Mile  Thirty-three,  was  completed  in  1931 , but  by  this  time  essentially  all  upstream  movement  of 
fish  into  the  entire  Susquehanna  River  Basin  had  been  terminated. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  was  created  by  Act  336  on  March  30,  1866  by  the  appointment  of 
a commissioner  . . who  shall  he  a man  of  known  probity  and  of  experience  as  a practical  civil 
engineer  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next,  fix  and  designate  the  location  of  weirs,  steps, 
sluices  and  other  devices  upon,  or  attached  to  the  said  dams,  etc."  It  has  been  a frustrating  century  in 
which  the  Commission  has  expanded  its  efforts  to  a wide  diversity  of  activities  and  programs;  but,  in  the 
background  has  always  been  the  initial  mandate:  to  restore  the  species  of  anadromous  fish  to  their  his- 
torical migratory  movement  into  all  the  waters. 

Current  knowledge  and  technology  have  advanced  to  the  point  where  we  no  longer  believe  that 
further  studies  are  necessary,  and  this  year’s  operating  plan  related  to  the  Conowingo  Trap  and  Lift 
device  will  be  to  emphasize  the  movement  of  as  many  fish  upstream  as  possible.  This  will  include  truck- 
ing American  Shad,  hickory  shad,  and  blueback  herring  all  the  way  around  all  four  dams  — probably  as 
far  upstream  as  Marysville.  We  also  hope  to  stock  ten  fish  per  acre  in  the  pools  between  the  dams,  and 
all  striped  bass  caught  in  the  trap  will  be  moved  into  the  Conowingo  Pool  to  provide  additional  predators 
to  control  the  exploding  gizzard  shad  populations  in  that  pool. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fertilized  egg  planting  program  will  continue  in  cooperation  with  Ichthyological 
Associates  with  a goal  again  of  up  to  50  million  eggs  (most  of  which  will  probably  again  come  from  the 
Columbia  River)  being  planted  in  the  upstream  reaches.  The  Fish  Commission  intends  to  update  its  ex- 
perimental shad  hatchery  at  VanDyke  on  the  Juniata  River  with  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  up  to  two 
million  juvenile  shad.  The  station  was  successful  in  its  first  year  of  operation  last  year  — thanks  to  the 
imagination  and  dedication  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Engineering  and  the  determi- 
nation and  prowess  of  the  staff  that  operated  the  station. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  of  Maryland  has  directed  that  a fish  ladder  be  erected  now  at  the  Conowingo 
Dam,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  joined  with  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Fishery  Management  Council  in  intervening  on  the  relicensing  of  that  project  — all  calling  for 
the  construction  offish  passage  facilities.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  will  follow  through  on  the 
three  upstream  dams  when  passage  is  assured  at  Conowingo. 

From  time  to  time  — after  all  the  frustrations  of  the  past  — we  are  asked,  “Do  you  really  expect  to 
see  anadromous  runs  in  the  Susquehanna  River?”  Frankly,  we  do  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
and  we're  optimistic  that  as  a result  of  all  the  studies  and  efforts  that  have  been  made  down  the  years  we 
are  finally  going  to  see  restoration  of  migratory  fishes  in  the  Susquehanna  drainage  — a God-given 
resource  to  which  all  Pennsylvanians  are  entitled ! 


Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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January  10,  1977 


Mr.  Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
Dear  Mr.  Abele: 

The  24th  Reenactment  of  Wash- 
ington’s Crossing  of  the  Delaware  on 
Christmas  afternoon  was  a great  suc- 
cess, much  of  which  depended  upon 
your  fine  cooperation. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  join  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  the  Washington  Crossing 
Park  Commission,  the  Washington 
Crossing  Foundation  and  the  Bucks 
County  Historical-Tourist  Commission 
in  expressing  gratitude  for  your  partici- 
pation. Upwards  of  20,000  spectators 
were  here  for  this  meaningful  Bicenten- 
nial event. 

Please  extend  our  appreciation  to  the 
officers  involved  in  this  project. 

With  our  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

E.  Wilmer  Fisher 
Park  Superintendent 
(Washington  Crossing  Park) 

cc  - Dr.  Jacob  W.  Gruber,  Chairman 
Supervisor  Norman  Sickles 
Waterways  Patrolman  Jay  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman  Terry  Hannold 

NO  ", STAY-AT-HOME ”! 

When  I was  a little  girl  I used  to  do 
quite  a bit  of  saltwater  fishing  with  my 
uncles  so  fishing  wasn’t  terribly  strange 
to  me.  However,  I feel  freshwater  fishing 
is  so  much  more  of  a challenge. 

I have  only  been  a freshwater  fisher- 
woman  for  two  years  and,  to  be  quite 
honest  with  you,  I got  interested  in  it 
through  my  fiance.  I have  always  loved 
nature  and  being  in  the  out-of-doors,  but 
mainly  I felt  that  I didn’t  want  to  go 
through  life  waiting  for  my  man  to  come 
home  from  fishing  trips  when  I could  go 
along  with  him. 

When  I first  started  going  fishing,  get- 
ting up  at  4:00  a.m.  didn’t  exactly  appeal 
to  me,  but  all  of  a sudden  it  all  started  to 
really  get  me  excited.  Being  out  by  the 


stream  early  in  the  morning  is  terrific.  I 
actually  started  feeling  the  world  waking 
up  all  around  me.  The  smell  of  early 
morning  and  the  sounds  that  surrounded 
me  were  intoxicating  and  still  are. 

I know  I was  a nuisance  to  Gus  (my 
fiance)  when  I first  started  because  I was 
petrified  of  worms  so  I used  an  awful  lot 
of  corn  instead.  I also  was  quite  skeptical 
of  casting  when  anyone  was  around  be- 
cause I was  certain  I would  hook  them 
rather  than  the  fish.  As  time  passed,  I 
learned  how  to  completely  rig  up  by 
myself  and  now  1 even  rig  up  his  gear  oc- 
casionally. I also  like  experimenting  with 
different  rigs  and  methods  for  catching 
fish. 

This  year  I caught  a 20-inch,  4'/i  pound 
carp,  to  which  some  people  would  prob- 
ably say  "BIG  DEAL’’,  but  to  me  it  was 
a thrill  because  it  took  me  a while  to  land 
it.  Boy,  was  my  wrist  sore  afterwards 
...  it  fought  me  all  the  way  and  I was  so 
proud  when  I finally  won. 

I am  really  looking  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  fishing  and  I hope  some- 
day I can  write  to  you  again  and  tell  you 
I caught  a trout  or  a bass  because  I 
haven’t  had  much  luck  with  these  fish 
yet.  But,  like  the  old  saying  goes, 
"Practice  Makes  Perfect!’’ 

1 also  want  to  add  that  I think  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  is  a terrific 
magazine.  Thank  you  for  listening. 

Linda  E.  Barnes 
Philadelphia 

“TICKLED  TO  BE  BACK’’— 

Enclosed  is  my  renewal  for  the  Angler 

— thanks  for  the  reminder.  I look  for- 
ward to  reading  your  fine  publication 
each  month. 

It’s  good  to  be  back  in  the  state  after 
several  years.  I just  recently  returned 
from  almost  6 years  in  Missouri  where 
trout  fishing  left  me  frustrated.  There  are 
four  real  good  streams  to  trout  fish,  but 
unfortunately  . mismanagement  has 
created  havoc.  I had  attempted  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation (responsible  for  fishing  regula- 
tions) to  make  some  changes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  angler  as  well  as  the 
stream.  Their  almost  imperative  answer 

— "Missouri  trout  fishing  is  different’’ 

— left  me  awed!  It’s  like  opening  day  — 
every  day! 

Although  a Kansas  City  TU  Chapter 
was  organized,  the  future  prospects  are 
not  bright  for  any  immediate  changes  in 
departmental  policies. 

The  streams  are  not  improved,  plant 
life  is  removed  (so  the  fisherman  can  see 
the  fish),  and  in  one  case  a stream  is 
dredged  periodically.  On  top  of  this  there 
is  daily  stocking  of  hatchery-bred  keep- 
ers and  a daily  trout  tag  requirement. 


I,  for  one,  missed  the  quality  of  fishing 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  am  tickled  to 
be  back.  Thanks  for  doing  a tremendous 
job  in  keeping  Pennsylvania  a quality 
fishing  state.  I look  forward  to  fishing  the 
many  fine  streams  in  the  future. 

Tight  lines, 
Charlie  Slease 

P.S.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  Chauncy. 

HAD  TO  BE  SAID  AGAIN! 

I am  renewing  my  subscription  to  the 
Angler  for  another  three  years.  Keep  up 
the  good  work.  I would  like  to  offer 
several  suggestions  for  fishermen  in 
Pennsylvania.  One,  let’s  reduce  the  limit 
from  eight  fish  (trout)  to  four  so  as  to 
allow  more  fish  for  everyone.  Second, 
publish  only  the  total  stocking  figures  for 
each  stream.  I’m  tired  of  the  parade  be- 
hind each  stocking  truck.  Stock  the 
streams  then  without  notice  during  the 
season.  Third,  publish  some  of  the  re- 
search findings  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
Of  particular  interest  would  be  shocking 
(electrical)  of  trout  streams  and  the 
number  of  fish  available  late  in  the 
season.  Many  anglers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  fish  are  not  available  after  the  stock- 
ing truck  has  departed.  Fourth,  push  the 
anti-litter  campaign.  Those  cans,  bottles 
and  junk  have  caused  numerous  streams 
to  be  closed  to  fishermen.  Bull  Creek 
in  Allegheny  County  is  an  excellent 
example.  Let’s  even  consider  raising  the 
fines  or  charge  a fee  on  the  fishing 
license  to  pay  for  stream  clean-up.  The 
true  sportsman  doesn’t  litter,  its’s  the 
other  individual  whose  concern  for  the 
outdoors  is  only  self-centered.  Excuse 
my  length,  but  I felt  that  it  had  to  be  said 
again. 

James  Modey,  Jr. 

Lower  Burrell 

REBUTTAL 

December  6,  1976 

Michael  I.  Siegel,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Anthropology 
& Orthodontics 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Dr.  Siegel 

I read  with  interest  your  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  December  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  Magazine.  It  criticized  the 
magazine's  editor  for  allowing  George 
Dolnack’s  column,  "Fishing  Outlook,” 
to  use  a reference  to  a muskellunge 
fisherman  using  a live  mouse  for  bait. 

To  quote  your  letter:  "I  use  live  bait 
(i.e.  worms,  minnows,  etc.)  for  bass  and 
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musky.  I see  nothing  wrong  with  this 
type  of  fishing.”  What  do  you  include 
under  “etc.”? 

I harbor  a certain  fondness  for  mice, 
having  raised  both  wild  and  tame  strains 
for  several  years  as  pets  in  my  home,  and 
I doubt  that  I'll  ever  use  one  for  bait, 
though  not  out  of  any  particular  sym- 
pathy for  mice.  I'm  realistic  enough  to 
realize  that  wild  mice  are,  in  many  cases, 
quite  destructive  little  pests. 

However,  I feel  that  the  term  “live 
bait”  covers  any  type  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  that  fish  feed  on  nat- 
urally. And  boy.  do  fish  love  mice!  I do 
agree,  however,  with  your  admonition 
against  Mr.  Dolnack's  reference  to  the 
fisherman  as  “ingenious.”  You  are 
perfectly  correct.  There  is  nothing  new 
or  innovative  about  using  mice  for  bait. 
Indians  in  Canada  and  our  own  Great 
Lakes  region  have  been  using  mice, 
chipmunks,  squirrels  and  even  birds  as 
bait  since  before  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware.  Such  bait  has  produced 
lunker  trout,  bass,  pike  and  pickerel  in 
addition  to  muskellunge  for  fishermen 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

I wonder  about  your  postscript  inqui- 
ry as  to  how  the  mouse  was  hooked 
(through  the  lips,  back  or  tail?).  Can  I 
surmise  from  that  that  you  are  consider- 
ing employing  this  practice  which  you 
term  “appalling?”  If  so,  let  me  drop  you 
a few  hints: 

Although  the  Indians  and  old-time  an- 
glers are  said  to  have  hooked  their  bait 
animals  lightly  under  the  skin  inside  the 
thigh,  I cannot  recommend  hooking  a 
mouse  anywhere.  Try  it,  and  he'll  bite 
the  hell  out  of  you.  And  I don't  mean  a 
playful  little  nip,  either.  I mean  a real 
teeth-chomping,  blood-spurting  attack.  I 
know.  I've  been  there. 

The  best  way  to  rig  a mouse  for  bait  is 
to  first  tie  the  hook  to  your  line,  then  to 
lay  it  flat  along  the  mouse's  back  or  side, 
securing  it  with  two  soft  rubber  bands  — 
one  just  in  front  of  the  hind  legs  and  one 
just  behind  the  shoulders.  It  won't  hurt 
the  mouse,  and  if  you  are  careful  about 
how  long  you  leave  him  in  the  water  and 
bring  him  ashore  now  and  then  for  a rest, 
you  can  release  him  at  the  end  of  the  day 
none  the  worse  for  the  experience.  I 
don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  using  a 
mouse  this  way.  He'll  come  out  of  it  a lot 
better  than  he  would  a lot  of  the  things 
you  folks  at  the  Cathedral  of  Learning 
put  mice  through. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind,  though, 
is  that  unless  you  are  pretty  sure  you 
know  just  where  a large  fish  is  feeding 
and  at  what  time  of  the  day.  there  isn't 
much  to  gain  by  using  a mouse.  The  huge 
fish  that  fall  to  this  type  of  technique  are 
the  old,  wary  fellows  that  feed  carefully 
and  usually  at  night.  It  is  best  not  to 


string  a mouse  up  for  bait  unless  you 
have  such  a feeding  fish  under  your 
observation.  If  such  a situation  presents 
itself,  however,  make  sure  the  rubber 
bands  are  snug  but  not  tight,  then  lob  the 
rodent  out  carefully  so  he  lands  with  a 
soft  splat  on  the  surface  near  the  fish. 
Let  him  swim  around  a little,  and  hold 
onto  your  rod.  It  might  be  the  biggest 
fish  of  your  life. 

If  you  decide  to  give  a mouse  a try,  I 
wish  you  luck.  If  not.  please  don't  deny 
others  the  right  to  use  such  bait.  It's  a 
time-proven  winner. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  F.  Gorden 

945  Bedford  St. 

Johnstown,  PA  15902 

cc:  James  F.  Yoder,  Editor 
Pennsylvania  Angler 

The  foregoing  is  presented  to  Angler 
readers  in  unedited  form  — exactly  as 
received.  Since  Dr.  Siegel  and  Mr. 
Gorden  have  chosen  the  Angler's  pages 
for  this  face-off,  may  we  suggest  that  they 
meet  somewhere  at  sunrise  with,  say, 
golden  shiners  at  thirty  paces?  Ed. 

SOME  COLLECTION! 

1 saw  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  that  the  first  year 
for  fishing  license  was  1922.  I would  like 
for  you  to  put  a write  up  in  the  Angler  for 
me.  If  any  of  the  readers  have  any  fishing 
license  from  1922  to  1927,  I would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 

I have  a complete  set  from  1928  to 
1959  and  the  1975.  I have  a good  many 
extras  if  anyone  is  looking  for  some  dif- 
ferent years.  I will  answer  all  requests. 

John  Patchell 
2300  Locust  Street 
S.  Greensburg,  Pa.  15601 

P.S.  I collect  buttons  and  badges  of  all 
kinds  and  1 have  over  19,000  in  my 
collection. 

NOW  THEY  KNOW! 

I'm  writing  to  you  to  suggest  that  you 
do  an  article  on  the  Yough  River  here  in 
West  Newton.  Many  people  don't  know 
about  the  fine  fishing  that  we  have  right 
here  in  our  own  area.  The  quality  of  the 
fishing  has  been  improving  steadily  in 
the  past  few  years  with  many  fine 
catches  of  trout,  bass,  pike,  and  musky 
being  made  right  here  in  West  Newton. 
The  West  Newton  Sportsmen's  Associa- 
tion has  done  a fine  job  by  stocking  the 
river  with  trout  that  they  purchased 
themselves.  Also,  the  state  has  stocked 
the  river  with  pike  and  musky  fingerlings 
that  are  now  reaching  legal  size.  The 


Sportsmen’s  Association  has  also  done  a 
lot  of  work  along  the  river  including 
building  a boat  launching  ramp  and 
cleaning  up  litter.  I think  they  deserve 
some  recognition  for  all  the  work  they 
have  done.  Finally,  I think  an  article 
about  the  Yough  here  in  West  Newton 
would  show  the  people  of  our  area  that 
you  don’t  have  to  drive  to  the  “moun- 
tains" to  find  truly  good  fishing. 

Before  I close,  I'd  just  like  to  say  how 
much  I enjoy  reading  the  Angler.  1 just 
wished  the  magazine  was  larger  because 
I finish  reading  it  too  soon. 

John  Johnson 

Sutersville 

(small  town  beside  West  Newton) 

Feature  articles  in  the  Angler  dealing  with 
specific  fishing  locations  are  almost  al- 
ways done  by  free-lance  writers,  John. 
Perhaps  one  in  your  area  will  take  your 
hint  and  give  the  West  Newton  area  the 
recognition  you  feel  it  deserves.  Ed. 

MUNCHERS— 

I recently  came  across  a copy  of  your 
magazine  which  found  its  way  up  here  to 
New  Hampshire.  I was  impressed  with 
the  quality,  especially  for  a state  run 
publication,  and  have  forwarded  it  to  a 
friend  who  works  for  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Fish  and  Game.  The  “Modulus 
Smodulus"  article  by  local  author.  Col. 
Mayo,  particularly  caught  my  eye.  As  I 
read  this  work,  however,  a couple  of 
observations  came  to  mind.  First,  the 
outlandish  fishing  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment are  not  confined  to  the  casting 
school  set.  This  past  summer.  I watched 
a local  fly-flinger  (probably  a casting 
school  grad.)  at  a private  1-acre  fly  pond 
with  a graphite  rod,  no  net  and  a mul- 
tiplying reel.  He  was  flinging  90  feet  of 
factory  fresh  orange  sherbert  string 
across  the  pond  while  the  rookie  trout 
jumped  for  Friskees  (imitation  liver 
pellets)  by  the  nimrod's  feet.  How  they 
got  there,  I don’t  know:  but,  as  a result 
of  this  episode  I have  concluded  that 
trout  don't  “arch  gracefully."  they 
“munch.”  Secondly,  I don't  know  what 
the  author  has  against  Nile  perch,  they 
take  #20  cock-Y-bondhu's  like  a brown 
trout  in  the  summer  (or  was  that  yellow 
perch?).  Anyhow,  the  Colonel  did  a re- 
spectable job  with  a delicate  subject.  I 
would  have  to  give  him  at  least  5 points 
in  my  book  for  his  efforts. 

Gill  Lee 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Five  points?  On  a scale  of  one-to-what. 
Gill?  True,  not  all  trout  “arch  grace- 
fully” — some  return  with  a resounding 
splat  — but  “munch”?  Nay,  lad!  Ed. 

(continued  on  page  22.) 
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Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 

PENNSYLVANIA’S 

MIGRATORY  SALTWATER  FISH 

March  is  the  month  when 
winter's  tribulations  ease  up 
and  spring  peepers  make  their  vocal 
debuts  in  various  sectors  of  the 
state.  Along  with  the  song  of  the 
peeper  we  also  find  the  first 
feathered  migrants  filtering  up  from 
the  south.  But  migration  isn't  limited 
only  to  the  creatures  that  fly;  March 
heralds  the  beginning  of  lengthy 
underwater  journeys  for  several 
species  of  Pennsylvania  fish  that 
spend  part  of  their  lives  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

When  1 was  in  high  school  I re- 
member learning  of  the  anadromous 
and  catadromous  fishes,  though  I 
never  could  remember  which  of  the 
two  types  migrated  from  fresh  water 
to  salt  water  to  spawn.  Finally  it 
sank  in  that  the  famous  Pacific 
salmon  was  an  anadromous  fish, 
moving  from  the  ocean  to  its  fresh 
water  birthplace  to  spawn  and  die. 
My  biology  teacher  also  pounded  in 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  only 
one  species  of  catadromous  fish  — 
the  American  Eel. 

Back  in  autumn  thousands  of 


U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
biologists  are  trying  to  unravel  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  fish  migration 
through  studies  of  the  American 
shad.  Here,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
a biologist  weighs,  measures,  and 
records  the  sex  of  a trapped  shad. 
Then  a brightly-colored  tag  is  at- 
tached just  under  the  dorsal  fin. 
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The  American  eel,  above,  is  distributed  statewide  and  is  Pennsylvania's  only 
catadromous  fish. 

The  parasitic  sea  lamprey  spawns  in  some  Pocono  Mountain  streams.  This 
specimen,  below,  was  taken  from  Wayne  County  waters. 


sexually  mature  female  eels  began 
moving  out  of  the  fresh  water  homes 
in  which  they’d  lived  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years.  Retracing  the 
same  course  over  which  they 
traveled  once  before,  the  females 
eventually  arrive  in  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  they 
join  the  males  (which  do  not  migrate 
into  fresh  waters)  and  both  sexes  set 
out  for  the  waters  of  the  Sargasso 
Sea  — an  area  of  weed-infested  calm 
between  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas. 
In  the  spring  and  late  winter  the  eels 
do  their  spawning,  each  female  shed- 
ding 10  to  20  million  eggs  which  drift 
into  the  tangles  of  weeds.  Having 
forsaken  all  food  during  the  arduous 
migration,  the  exhausted  fish  soon 
die. 

Shortly  after  hatching  the  larval 
eels,  curiously  flattened  and  leaf-like 
in  appearance,  begin  their  instinctive 
journey  toward  the  North  American 
shores.  By  the  time  they  reach  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  nearly  a year 
later,  they  have  taken  on  the  shape 
of  small  eels  and  are  known  as 
“elvers.”  Now,  in  the  springtime, 
the  sexes  part  company  as  the  fe- 
males move  upstream  and  the  males 
forage  about  in  the  brackish  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  Some  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  upstream  into 
some  small  tributary  waters  where 
they  feed  voraciously  until  nature 
once  again  dictates  the  time  for  them 
to  complete  their  life  cycles. 

An  anadromous  fish  that  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  American  Eel 
is  the  unusual  Sea  Lamprey. 
Actually,  the  lampreys  are  distant 
relatives  of  the  true  eels  for  they  are 
among  the  most  primitive  of  all  the 
“higher”  forms  of  life.  The  Sea 
Lamprey  belongs  to  the  class 
Agnatha,  or  jawless  fishes,  which 
possess  only  a circular  suction  disc 
for  a mouth.  With  this  tooth-studded 
organ  they  attach  themselves  to 
large  fish  and  feed  on  their  body 
juices.  This  is  the  fish  whose  dev- 
astation of  lake  trout  and  whitefish 
in  the  Great  Lakes  gained  it  national 
attention  in  recent  decades. 

In  late  winter  or  early  spring  the 
Sea  Lamprey  enters  the  bays  and 
estuaries  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  At 
this  time  the  sexual  organs  and  cells 
grow  while  the  digestive  system 
shrinks  and  degenerates.  As  the 
water  warms  to  about  50°  the 


lampreys  move  upriver,  eventually 
making  their  ways  into  tributaries  to 
spawn  on  the  gravel  bottoms  of  fast- 
flowing streams.  Many  Pocono 


Mountain  trout  fishermen,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Wayne  County 
environs,  cross  paths  with  the 
(continued  on  page  32.) 
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“March  is  for  Suckers” 


by  William  Snyder,  Jr. 


The  sucker  might  lack  the  glamor  of  more  highly  regarded  gamefish,  but 
Sam  Creighton,  above,  is  one  of  thousands  who  enjoy  fishing  for  them. 


The  mild,  cool  breeze  that  was 
whisking  along  the  early  morn- 
ing shoreline  made  futual  attempts  at 
removing  our  timeworn  fishing  hats. 
Slack  formed  in  our  usually  tight, 
unfloating  lines.  The  water  was 
clouded  and  had  risen  a few  inches 
from  the  previous  day’s  chilling 
early  spring  rainstorm  — conditions 
were  ideal. 

My  angling  partner's  line  suddenly 
began  a rythmic  jump.  He  cupped 
his  hand  under  the  rod  handle  as  he 
arose  from  the  makeshift  chair  on 
which  he  had  been  patiently  awaiting 
this  moment.  His  jumping  line  sud- 
denly began  to  slowly  move  away. 
The  75-year  old  angler  stood  erect, 
reeled  in  the  slack  line  created  by 
lifting  the  rod.  and  set  the  hook.  The 
fish  was  on!  The  ensuing  struggle 
was  brief  but  exhilarating,  and  my 
grandfather  soon  added  another  fat 
sucker  to  the  already  bulging  live-net 
lying  in  the  water. 

This  is  a scene  that  is  typical 
from  east  to  west,  north  to  south  in 
Pennsylvania  during  that  period 
between  ice-out  and  the  opening  of 
trout  season,  and  March  is  the 
typical  month.  It  can  be  a boring 
month  to  many  fishermen,  at  least 
those  not  familiar  with  sucker  fish- 
ing. It  is  a period  of  the  year  when 
most  fishermen  just  sit  around  doing 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fishing.  The 
hardy  few  that  enjoyed  pulling  fish 
through  a hole  in  the  ice  are  begin- 
ning to  store  their  gear  for  another 
season,  and  since  they  think  there  is 
no  other  worthwhile  fishing  remain- 
ing until  trout  season  opens,  they 
begin  to  ready  the  appropriate  gear 
for  that  long  awaited  day.  And  so  the 
month  goes  by  unfished. 

Mention  suckers  around  a group 
of  purist  trout  fishermen,  and  they 
raise  their  eyebrows,  cringe,  and 
give  you  a look  of  disgust!  But  what 
a shame  it  is  that  so  many  anglers 
brush  aside  the  prolific  white  sucker 
that  abounds  in  Pennsylvania’s 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes. 

Far  too  many  anglers  consider  the 
sucker  purely  and  simply  a trash 
fish,  with  no  value  whatsoever  other 
than  to  steal  their  first-day  trout 
season  worm.  Pike  anglers  like  them 
for  bait,  but  the  pike  is  the  smart 
one.  They  know  good  eating  when 
they  see  it! 
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Angler  checks  a “nibble"  at  Huntingdon  Furnace  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 


The  sucker  is  not  considered  top 
table  fare  by  the  angling  fraternity. 
But  only  by  those  who  don't  fish  for 
them,  or  have  never  set  their  fork  to 
a portion  of  thick  white  meat  that 
has  been  properly  cared  for  and  pre- 
pared. 

Prices  in  the  grocery  stores  being 
what  they  are,  it  seems  a discredit  to 
return  suckers  of  eating  size  to  the 
water  they  are  undoubtedly  already 
overpopulating.  Pennsylvania's 
fresh  water  streams,  rivers  and  lakes 
are  dotted  with  seated  anglers,  many 
retired,  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  the  sucker’s  overpopulation:  fine 
sport  and  good  eating. 

Fishing  for  the  prolific  white 
sucker  requires  a minimum  amount 
of  gear.  Inexpensive  rods  and  reels 
are  in  order.  A plastic,  closed  faced 
spincast  rod  is  ideal,  but  one  might 
find  that  his  open  faced  spinning  reel 
and  rod  will  do  just  as  well  as  will  the 
baitcasting  rod  and  reel. 

I have  observed  as  many  types 
and  styles  of  rods  and  reels  sitting  on 
streamside  holders  as  I have  on 
holders  in  the  boats  of  trout  or  bass 
fishermen.  I only  recommend  the 
inexpensive  rod  and  reels  because 
most  anglers  do  not  care  for  sitting 
their  favorite  (and  usually  expen- 
sive) rod  and  reel  in  the  mud  of  a 
typical  springtime  stream  or  river 
bank.  Besides,  the  plastic  closed 
face  spincast  reels  are  very  easy  to 


clean,  are  easily  serviced,  and  cast 
as  well  as  need  be  for  sucker  fishing. 

By  placing  yourself  where  a 
stream  enters  a lake,  or  at  the 
confluence  of  a smaller  stream  and 
river,  your  chances  of  taking  suckers 
are  much  better  than  just  sitting 
down  anywhere  along  a waterway 
and  hoping  for  the  best. 

Casting  distance  is  not  a demean- 
ing factor,  either.  Suckers  are  found 
in  the  more  shallow  areas  near  the 
shorelines.  Each  spring,  many 
sucker  fishermen  congregate  at 
“The  Point,’’  the  confluence  of 
the  Raystown  Branch  and  the 
mainstream  of  the  Juniata  River,  in 
Huntingdon  County.  This  area  is 
better  known  for  its  musky,  walleye 
and  bass  fishing,  but  many  suckers 
are  pulled  from  this  stretch  of  water 
during  the  spring  spawning  run 
when  their  concentrations  are  the 
heaviest.  Spring  spawning  runs  up 
some  smaller  streams  are  often  so 
heavy  that  the  backs  of  the  spawning 
suckers  are  out  of  the  water. 

Suckers  are  not  known  for  their 
fussy  feeding  habits.  They  will^eed 
on  a great  variety  of  food  items  that 
happen  to  be  in  their  paths.  They 
feed  off  the  bottom,  rather  deli- 
cately, I might  add,  and  will  take  a 
worm  or  doughball  so  lightly  at  times 
that  the  inattentive  angler  might  miss 
the  rythmical  tap,  tap,  tap  on  their 
line. 


Just  to  clarify  things  somewhat, 
the  sucker  is  not  a “junk’’  eater,  as 
many  anglers  think.  Just  because 
suckers  are  not  fussy  about  what 
breed  of  garden  hackle  they  take 
does  not  mean  they  are  a garbage 
fish;  nor  does  the  fact  that  they 
like  doughballs.  You  probably  like 
dumplings,  don’t  you?  The  sucker’s 
main  diet  consists  of  minute  aquatic 
organisms  from  submerged  plants, 
worms  and  other  small  foods  that  get 
in  their  feeding  path. 

The  best  way  to  fill  a stringer  with 
suckers  is  to  wait  until  the  stream 
waters  have  risen  a little  and  have 
become  cloudy  or  muddy  from  those 
early  spring  showers,  position  your- 
self at  a predetermined  or  well- 
known  sucker  hole,  hook  up  some 
worms  and  wait.  It  won’t  take  a 
school  of  suckers  long  to  find  your 
bait  and  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  many  fish  once  the  action 
starts. 

Sucker  fishing  has  its  little  “dos” 
and  “don’ts,”  too.  The  manner  of 
rigging  your  line  is  one  of  them.  The 
best  way  to  rig  a line  for  sucker  fish- 
ing is  to  tie  on  a bell  or  cone  sinker  at 
the  end  of  your  line  first.  The  size 
depends  on  how  far  you  want  to 
cast,  how  fast  the  current  is,  and 
how  deep  the  water  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  variables.  Then, 
about  12  to  18  inches  above  the 
sinker  a number  eight  or  ten  snelled 
hook  is  attached.  About  10  inches 
above  the  first  hook,  attach  another 
facing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Fac- 
ing your  line,  one  hook  should  point 
to  your  left,  the  other  to  your  right. 

Line  weight  should  be  between  8- 
and  12-pound  test.  I like  a line 
weight  of  10  or  12  because  of  the 
possibility  of  hooking  onto  a big 
carp.  Too  heavy  a line  takes  all  the 
sport  out  of  sucker  fishing.  And. 
along  with  the  great  food  value,  the 
sport  is  what  it's  all  about. 

Many  would-be  sucker  fishermen 
cannot  determine  when  they  are 
actually  getting  a bite  when  the  fish 
are  not  feeding  enthusiastically. 
When  suckers  are  actively  feeding, 
they  bounce  the  rod  tip  with  such 
vigorous  jerking  action  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  what  is  tak- 
ing place.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
they  are  not  feeding  well  the  angler 
must  keep  a close  eye  on  his  rod  tip 
and  keep  a taught  line.  Any  slack 
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The  sunny  days  of  March  afford  plenty  of  opportunity  to  go  fishing  while  waiting  for  trout  season. 


that  develops  should  be  taken  up  so 
that  the  rod  tip  can  carry  out  its  job 
as  a strike  detector. 

When  a sucker  begins  taking  your 
bait,  the  line  bounces  because  of  the 
sucking  action  of  the  fish's  mouth. 
Normally,  after  the  fish  has  the  bait 
fully  in  its  mouth  it  will  move  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  school  to  finish 
its  meal.  This  is  when  the  hook 
should  be  set.  During  light  feeding 
periods  the  hook  may  have  to  be  set 
while  the  rod  tip  is  still  in  motion. 
Only  many  days  of  streamside 
sucker  fishing  will  give  you  the 
expertise  of  determining  when  to  set 
the  hook  on  light  feeding  suckers. 

Catching  suckers  is  only  half  the 
fun.  Eating  them  is  the  other  half.  As 
you  should  do  with  any  other  fish, 
remove  the  entrails  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  warm  weather,  put  the 
fish  on  ice  as  soon  as  possible  to 
keep  the  meat  firm.  Proper  care  of 
fish  is  the  determining  factor  in 
quality  taste. 

An  old  retired  gent  I met  along  the 
Juniata  River  once  gave  me  a recipe 


for  sucker  fish  cakes.  If  you  try 
them,  I think  you  will  like  them  as 
well  as  I do.  They  are  not  hard  to 
prepare,  nor  do  they  have  expensive 
ingredients.  They're  just  great  for 
those  on  fixed  incomes. 

After  you  have  taken  and  properly 
cared  for  your  fish,  fillet  and  skin 
them.  Suckers  are  rather  bony. 
Either  hand  chop  the  fillet  into  fine 
pieces,  or  chop  the  fish  in  a blender, 
or  grind  the  meat  with  a hand 
grinder.  Just  so  the  meat  is  the  tex- 
ture of  salmon  or  tuna  in  a can.  Then 
add  egg  and  milk  to  the  meat  to  the 
desired  consistency.  Make  into  pat- 
ties, roll  in  cracker  crumbs  or  flour 
and  fry. 

Another  good  recipe,  besides  just 
frying  those  thick,  white  slabs,  that 
is  easy  on  the  budget  is  to  take  about 
two  pounds  of  fillets,  lA  teaspoon  of 
salt,  lA  teaspoon  paprika,  Vs  tea- 
spoon pepper,  juice  of  one  lemon, 
two  tablespoons  of  butter,  two  ta- 
blespoons flour,  one  teaspoon  dry 
mustard,  one  cup  milk,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  Vi  cup  buttered  bread 


crumbs  and  one  tablespoon  minced 
parsley. 

Cut  the  fish  into  serving  pieces 
and  place  on  greased  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  salt,  paprika,  pepper 
and  lemon  juice.  Make  white  sauce 
of  butter,  flour,  seasonings,  milk  and 
eggs.  Pour  over  fish  and  top  with 
bread  crumbs  and  parsley  and  bake 
35  minutes  at  an  oven  temperature  of 
350  degrees. 

I’m  stuck  on  filleting  fish.  There  is 
very  little  mess  that  way  and  it 
makes  the  cleaning  of  the  catch  pass 
like  a breeze.  I like  to  just  roll  a por- 
tion of  sucker  fillet  in  a solution  of 
pancake  batter  that  has  been  diluted 
to  a very  thin  consistency  with  milk 
and  slide  it  into  a bubbling  hot  deep 
fryer  or  pan  of  cooking  oil  . . . just 
so  those  fillets  can  be  classified  as 
“deep  fried.’’ 

Catching  suckers  takes  patience, 
time  and,  like  anything  else  worth- 
while, practice;  that  takes  days 
streamside.  If  you  find  March  dull, 
or  just  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
your  weekends,  go  sucker  fishing. 
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If  it's  solitude  you  seek,  you  can  quite  often  find  it  along  one  of  Pennsylvania  's  many  open  streams. 
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Inside  Oswayo,  circular  tanks, 
left,  permit  food  to  remain  in  a 
suspended  state  longer. 


Right:  Jerry  Lawton  scoops, 
weighs  and  delivers  trout  to  con- 
veyor. Superintendent  D.  Ray 
Merriman,  background,  records 
weight  of  the  fish. 


VISIT  A HATCHERY 


A raceway  and  a sack  of  grain. 

Anything  in  common?  At  the 
suggestion  of  Executive  Director 
Ralph  W.  Abele  (Editorial-March, 
1976)  I journeyed  to  Oswayo,  the  lo- 
cation of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  nu- 
merous fish  cultural  stations.  Hug- 
ging a stream  with  the  same  Indian 
moniker,  the  hatchery  is  a Com- 
mission update  of  a once  privately 
owned  enterprise.  Purchased  in 
1968,  completed  in  1974,  the 
hatchery  operates  eight  raceways, 
each  broken  into  six  “ponds,”  all 
totaling  4800  feet  of  growing  space 
for  brookies,  palominos,  rainbows, 
and  browns.  Unlike  the  former  chan- 
nels in  which  sediment  had  no  place 
to  go,  modern  raceways  with  divi- 
sions employ  their  larger  residents 
as  live-in  janitors.  Normal  move- 
ments of  sizable  trout  work  decaying 
particles  in  the  direction  of  plugs 
which  are  systematically  pulled  by 
personnel.  Modern  vacuuming 
equipment  aids  the  swimming  cus- 
todians. 


by  F.  E.  Mazur 

photos  by  the  author 

But  for  those  ponds  and  indoor 
tanks  containing  smaller  fish,  turkey 
feathers  are  the  tool  in  use.  Suffi- 
ciently stiff  to  dislodge  and  move  de- 
bris, the  natural  brooms  are  yet  soft 
enough  to  prevent  any  abrasion  to 
fingerlings  in  the  event  of  collision. 
In  view  of  the  thousands  of  fish 
raised  each  year  it’s  a laudable 
point. 

On  the  morning  that  I stopped  by, 
the  loading  of  the  trucks  for  the 
day’s  stocking  was  under  way. 
Personnel  first  herded  trout  into  a 
small  corral.  There  the  fish  were  net- 
ted, weighed,  and  conveyed  by  a 
pair  of  rubber-belted  loaders  to 
oxygenated  tanks  on  board  the  vehi- 
cles. 

Frittering  a toothpick  while  re- 
cording weights,  Ray  Merriman,  the 
station’s  obliging  super  who’s  been 
with  the  Commission  for  25  years, 
gave  forth  with  some  of  the  facts 
regarding  his  swift  and  coveted 
charges. 

“Once  finished,  approximately 


250,000  of  our  trout  will  be  in  the 
streams  around  here.  We  stock 
throughout  Potter  and  neighboring 
counties,  but  this  year  we've  also 
sent  a few  to  streams  close  to  Erie.” 

The  Oswayo  waters  are  kin  to 
glass  with  the  temperature  relatively 
stable  at  46  degrees.  To  protect  the 
water  supply,  extensive  surrounding 
acreage  was  originally  purchased  by 
the  Commission.  In  anticipation  of  a 
reduced  supply  of  water  during  sum- 
mer months,  a lagoon  lies  at  the  rear, 
ready  to  recycle  the  water  with 
oxygen. 

“Fascinating,”  “amusing,”  “re- 
laxing” ...  all  describe  the 
hatchery.  And  for  anyone,  fish- 
erman or  not,  standing  next  to  a 
raceway  teeming  with  trout,  the  urge 
is  almost  uncontrollable,  the  urge  to 
plunge  a hand  into  their  midst,  as  if 
they  were  wheat  or  barley,  and  let 
them  belly  through  one's  fingers  and 
slip  and  slide  on  back. 

Experience  it  for  yourself.  Visit  a 
hatchery. 
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Trout  Stocking  Methods — Take  Your  Pick 


by  Paul  Antolosky, 
Waterways  Patrolman, 

Centre  County 

Photographs  by 
Russell  Gettig, 

Staff  Photographer 

Whatever  the  reason,  whether  it  is 
merely  for  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  seeing  one’s  favorite  stretch  of 
water  stocked,  or  just  something  to  do 
until  the  season  opens,  the  time  and  hard 
work  expended  by  sportsmen  assisting 
with  trout  stocking  each  year  is  com- 
mendable. 

Centre  County,  my  assigned  district 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  some  of  the 
best  trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Penns 
Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Elk  Creek  and 
Bald  Eagle  Creek  are  just  a few  of  the 
many  superb  streams  stocked  each  year 
with  catchable  trout.  Many  streams  in 
the  area  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
reach  with  regular  hatchery  trucks,  due 
to  poor  road  conditions.  This  is  where 
the  sportsmen’s  club  and  the  ingenuity  of 
its  members  becomes  indispensable.  The 
fish  must  be  transferred  to  smaMer  units 
for  stocking  at  designated  stops  out  of 
reach  of  conventional  trucks.  1 have 
directed  stocking  operations  that  have 
involved  helicopters,  snowmobiles, 
horses,  jeeps,  pick-ups,  floats  and  the  ir- 
replaceable bucket. 

I wish  I had  a dollar  for  all  the  flat 
tires,  broken  axles,  ruined  transmissions 
and  bent  fenders  Eve  seen  that  were  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  these  sportsmen  to 
get  nearly  two  million  trout  in  the 
county’s  streams  over  the  past  two 
decades.  It  is  a superb,  unselfish  effort 
by  these  people  and  many  times  I do  not 
feel  it  is  really  appreciated  by  those  who 
don’t  participate  in  the  stocking 
activities. 

The  photos  on  these  pages  illustrate 
some  of  the  methods  used  to  stock  trout 
in  the  waters  of  my  district.  Perhaps 
other  individuals  or  clubs  can  get  some 
ideas  to  more  efficiently  stock  trout  in 
their  areas  to  the  benefit  of  more 
fishermen.  Your  local  waterways  pat- 
rolman will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any 
way  possible  to  effect  a more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  trout  consigned  to 
your  area.  We  are  dealing  with  a valua- 
ble product  and  your  efforts  and 
assistance  can  go  a long  way  to  assure 
your  fellow  sportsmen  of  trout  fishing 
that  can  be  more  exciting,  more  re- 
warding, and  more  fun  than  they’ve  ever 
experienced. 


The  old  reliable  bucket  is  usually 
the  final  piece  of  equipment 
used  in  getting  trout  in  the  water. 

Getting  them  from  hatchery 
trucks  to  the  stream  can  only  be 
accomplished  in  some  areas 
by  smaller  “ support ” vehicles  like 
those  pictured  below.  Some, 
like  the  trailered  unit  immediately 
below,  have  their  own  water 
circulating  systems.  Others  depend 
upon  a series  of  oxygen-fed 
55-gallon  drums  usually  carried  by 
a four-wheel-drive  vehicle. 
Both  of  the  units  pictured  below 
can  handle  up  to  1000  trout. 
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On  larger,  deeper  streams  there  's  nothing  quite  like  a boat  towing  a pair 

of  float  boxes  for  spreading  out  the  trout.  A boat  of  substantial 

size,  above,  adds  a measure  of  safety  when  float-stocking  a rain-swollen 

stream  in  early  spring.  Right:  netting  a few  trout  here,  a few 

there,  these  volunteers  are  insuring  good,  even,  preseason  distribution. 


Volunteers  are  innovators!  Lightweight  wire  mesh  baskets,  below,  are  cheap 
and  easy  to  construct.  Towed  downstream  by  a wader,  these  three 
tube  floats,  right,  contain  from  600  to  800  trout.  Good  distribution  of 
fish  can  be  effected  over  as  much  as  a mile  of  stream  like  this. 
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Reflections  of  the  Lehigh  River  Gorge 
. . . from  a rubber  raft 

by  Larry  Schweiger 


There  is  something  about  rising 
before  dawn  that  adds  to  the 
fullness  of  the  day.  Maybe  it’s  the 
black,  star-filled  sky  that  blooms 
into  the  bright  multicolors  of  morn- 
ing ..  . only  to  melt  into  sunlight 
and  blue  skies.  Or,  maybe  it's  in  the 
coffee  that  always  tastes  better  in 
these  quiet  hours.  Whatever  it  is,  I 
sure  felt  tempted  to  pass  it  all  up 
when  my  clock  radio  began  rasping 
in  three  different  channels  at  3:45 
a.m. 

After  struggling  through  my 
regular  morning  routine  with  the 
usual  awkwardness,  1 made  a quick 
last  minute  check  to  be  sure  all  my 
gear  was  together.  With  a flashlight 
under  my  arm  and  both  hands  full  of 
luggage,  1 kissed  my  wife  goodbye, 
assuring  her  I’d  call  as  soon  as  I got 
off  the  river. 

Leaving  Adams  County,  I noticed 
our  neighbors  were  starting  their 
morning  as  they  do  every  other  day 
of  the  year  — milking  cows  at  4:00 
a.m.  Under  the  mercury  vapor  light 
in  the  barnyard,  sat  a “gray  belly” 
tractor  and  a wagon  full  of  empty 
boxes.  At  the  end  of  that  fall  day, 
those  boxes  would  be  full  of  Rome 


Beauty  apples,  I thought  as  I began 
my  journey  toward  the  Lehigh  River 
Gorge. 

The  stars  began  disappearing  with 
the  arrival  of  the  early  morning  light 
as  I .topped  the  mountains  of 
Luzerne  County,  while  down  in  the 
fog-filled  sleepy  valley  below,  house 
lights  began  winking  on.  Arriving  at 
the  outfitters,  people  were  packing 
food,  equipment  and  cameras  into 
waterbags.  Inside,  others  were  sign- 
ing “releases”  that  warned  “ rafting 
is  hazardous  and  has  numerous  risks 
which  can  result  in  death,  personal 
injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  per- 
sonal property.”  As  I was  signing 
my  waiver,  I overheard  two  people 
behind  me  talking  about  a recent 
drowning  in  a section  of  the  river  we 
were  to  travel. 

In  another  room,  others  were  se- 
lecting wetsuits  to  protect  against 
penetrating  cold  water.  Donning  a 
wetsuit,  I could  sympathize  with 
the  daily  struggle  women  must  go 
through  and  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  I had  spring-loaded  arms 
and  legs.  With  an  assuring  tone  our 
guide  said  we  would  get  accustomed 
to  these  outfits  “.  . .by  the  end  of 


the  third  day”. 

This  two-day  float  trip  down  the 
Lehigh  River  was  organized  by  the 
Scenic  River  Task  Force  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing its  potential  for  inclusion  in 
Pennsylvania’s  Scenic  River 
Program  as  well  as  surveying  the 
river  for  master  planning  a state 
park.  Those  participating  included 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  local 
Planning  Commissions,  members  of 
the  press  and  interested  public.  The 
float  started  at  the  gauging  station 
below  the  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam 
and  terminated  at  Jim  Thorpe  with 
an  overnight  takeout  at  Rockford. 

Having  received  heavy  rains  for 
several  days  preceding  this  trip,  we 
were  assured  plenty  of  water.  When 
we  put  in  at  the  gauging  station,  the 
river  was  running  about  950  cubic 
feet  per  second  out  of  the  dam.  This 
is  about  200  cfs  more  water  than 
flows  during  special  prescheduled 
“release  days”  when  hundreds  of 
people  come  from  all  over  the  state 
to  float  the  Lehigh.  To  provide  suffi- 
cient water  for  floating,  four  annual 
releases  are  scheduled  for  the  third 
weekend  of  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September  and  October. 
Additionally,  there  are  numerous 
unscheduled  periods  of  increased 
water  releases  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  level  in  the  dam. 

The  Lehigh  is  truly  a multiple  pur- 
pose recreational  river  as  it  is  a 
source  of  outstanding  trout  fishing 
as  well  as  good  “Class  2-3 
whitewater.”  I was  told  by  District 
Waterways  Patrolman  Bob  Steiner 
that  the  Lehigh  has  some  great 
brown  trout  fishing.  Bob  says  that 
on  the  first  day  of  trout  season  one 
can  find  hundreds  of  anglers  lining 
the  banks.  This  number  diminishes 
to  a mere  handful  on  release  days 
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later  in  the  summer. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  a clash  between  fishermen  and 
boaters.  The  boaters  would  like  to 
see  more  discharges  and  the 
fishermen  would  like  to  see  fewer 
boaters.  In  addition.  Fish  Com- 
mission studies  indicate  that  the  way 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  makes 
the  releases  has  caused  damage  to 
benthic  organisms.  Basically,  it 
seems  the  rapid  surge  of  water  has 
impaired  some  insects’  ability  to 
reestablish  themselves  on  rocks 
before  being  swept  away. 

According  to  data  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  has  ob- 
tained on  releases,  there  appears  to 
be  a wide  range  of  methods  for  open- 
ing the  gates.  Part  of  the  problem  is 
in  the  amount  of  water  available  for 
discharge;  in  some  respects,  it  de- 
pends upon  who  is  on  the  gate  and 
how  he  decides  to  open  it.  It  can 
vary  from  a four-foot  move  all  at 
once  to  a more  ecologically  sound 
6"/hr.  opening.  Hopefully,  in  the 
near  future  a well-balanced 
management  program  can  be 
achieved  to  fill  the  needs  of  both 
fishermen  and  boaters  while  still 
protecting  the  resource. 

After  adjusting  the  straps  on  my  - 
life  vest,  I joined  Alan  MacKay, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  In- 
formation Specialist,  Bob  Steiner, 
Waterways  Patrolman  for  southern 
Luzerne  County  and  Jim  Labuz  of 
DER’s  Bureau  of  Water  Quality.  We 
loaded  our  equipment  and  food  and 
boarded  the  raft  which  we  would  be 
sharing  for  two  days  and  thirty 
miles.  With  the  sun  over  our 
shoulders,  I could  see  the  foaming 
river  winding  through  a magnificent 
gorge.  I noticed  that  we  were  not  the 
only  river  wanderers  as  beaver  had 
“autographed”  several  quaking 
aspens  with  teethmarks  and  we  dis- 
covered a dead  hemlock  snag  that 
had  been  girdled  in  the  past. 

Halfway  through  the  first  day,  the 
weather  became  cloudy  with  just 
brief  periods  of  sunshine.  As  we 
passed  the  town  of  White  Haven,  a 
piercing  whine  could  be  heard  from 
the  sewage  treatment  plant  motors 
and  a slight  odor  could  be  detected 
as  we  paddled  through  the  next 
couple  of  riffles.  At  one  point,  we 
noticed  a small  open  dump  over 
the  bank;  on  a couple  of  rocks, 


recognition-starved  individuals  had 
spray-painted  their  names.  All  in  all, 
there  were  few  man-made  scenic  ob- 
trusions. Probably  most  of  the  dis- 
tractions came  from  the  railroad 
paralleling  the  river.  Their  ubiqui- 
tous offal  included  abandoned  ties, 
poles,  and  an  occasional  keg  of 
spikes.  In  addition,  a couple  of  sec- 
tions were  sprayed  with  herbicides 
to  kill  the  trees.  A few  places  ap- 
peared as  though  a fire  started  at  the 
tracks  and  burned  up  over  the  bank. 
Some  of  these  burned  over  areas  had 
now  been  taken  over  by  blueberries. 

As  we  continued  down  the 
Canyon  the  walls  became  steeper  as 
the  river  cut  deeper  and  the  number 
of  rock  outcrops  increased.  The 
huge  black  rocks  appeared  to  be 
rather  uniformly  fractured  into 
smaller  blocks  that  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a carefully  laid  dry  wall. 
Some  of  these  boulders  sat  pre- 
cariously high  upon  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  Remnants  of  the  old 
Lehigh  Canal  could  still  be  found. 
Several  stone  walls  were  in  good 
conditon  but  I could  not  help  think 
that  more  of  it  should  still  be  stand- 
ing for  the  relatively  short  period  of 
time  since  its  abandonment  in  1931. 
With  only  traces  of  this  once  pros- 
perous conduit  yet  remaining,  the 
runied  locks  stand  as  a testimony  to 
the  power  of  the  river. 

We  took  out  at  Rockport  and 
camped  overnight  at  a nearby 
campsite.  During  the  night  I heard 


the  drumming  of  raindrops  on  my 
canvas  tent  and  could  smell  the 
smoldering  embers  of  our  campfire. 
Through  my  rain-speckled  glasses, 
the  next  morning  appeared  misty 
with  poor  color  saturation.  I soon 
discovered  that  there  is  only  one 
thing  worse  than  putting  on  a 
wetsuit:  that  is  putting  on  a soggy 
wetsuit!  Within  a few  minutes, 
however,  I was  comfortable  again. 

Continuing  down  the  river  to- 
wards Drakes  Creek,  we  could  smell 
asphalt  and  hear  the  clammer  of 
several  air  hammers  running  at  the 
same  time.  A railroad  crew  was 
repairing  a section  of  track  and 
spewing  ties  along  the  way.  Many 
were  left  along  the  banks  for  the  high 
waters.  While  we  floated  by,  observ- 
ing their  operations,  about  a dozen 
men  wearing  hard  hats  and  leaning 
on  shovels  studied  us. 

Entering  more  difficult  waters 
downstream,  we  counted  several 
demolished  open  canoes  pinned 
against  boulders.  As  the  navigator,  I 
succeeded  in  guiding  our  raft  over  a 
large  rock.  Striking  the  partially  sub- 
merged boulder  our  raft  violently 
twisted  and  plunged  sideways  into  a 
hole  below.  While  water  spilled  over 
the  sides,  A1  and  I vaulted  into  a tur- 
bulent hydraulic.  Splashing  into  the 
river,  I could  feel  the  stunning  cold 
water  around  my  waist  where  my 
wetsuit  leaked.  Aimed  downstream, 
I rammed  several  rocks  with  my  feet 
(continued  on  page  23.) 
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“What’s  the  use?” 

That  all  too  familiar  tune  is  often  the  “bottom  line ” 
where  clean  streams  are  concerned.  But  with  RCA 
and  Luzerne  County’s  Bow  Creek  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a success  story  that  can  be  repeated  anywhere 
that  industry  cares  enough  to  develop  new  technology. 


Although  lacking  the  aesthetics  of  a “wilderness”  trout  stream , Bow  Creek  is  still  a valuable  resource  — it's  clean! 
Pawlush  and  Perry  “sample”  Bow  Creek  with  electroshocker. 


by  Robert  Perry 
Assistant  Regional  Supervisor 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
& 

Lawrence  A.  Pawlush 
Regional  Water  Quality  Manager 
Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources 

Photographs  by  Russell  Gettig 
PFC  Staff  Photographer 
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“We  knew  what  we  would  find,  ” said  Perry, 
. . we  actually  turned  over  three 
times  this  many  trout  (above)  in  just  a 
few  minutes  — some  of  these  were 
within  8 or  10  yards  of  RCA's  effluent!” 


Left:  DER's  Regional  Water  Quality  Manager, 
Larry  Pawlush,  who  took  a very  personal 
Interest  in  the  facility,  displays  a beaker 
of  the  plant’s  effluent:  its  clarity  is 
indicative  of  the  effectiveness  of  treatment. 


PERRY— 

Every  industry  has  one  com- 
mon by-product:  waste,  Web- 
ster’s definitions  of  which  include, 

. . being  in  a ruined  or  de- 
vastated condition  . . . discarded 
as  worthless,  defective,  or  of  no  use 
. . .”  Most  industries,  too,  use 
water  in  their  processes,  to  be 
eventually  discharged  as  “waste 
water.’’  In  most  cases  it  is  dis- 
charged in  such  quantities  that  it 
cannot  be  contained  on  the  premises 
and  the  nearest  waterway,  his- 
torically, has  been  the  recipient  of 
this  “ruined,”  “devastated ,” 
“worthless,"  “ defective , ” waste 
water  . . . “of  no  use.’’ 

In  contrast  with  the  raw  dis- 
charges of  yesteryear,  today’s 
wastes  must  be  treated;  but,  the  size 
(and  existing  water  quality)  of  the 
receiving  waterway,  and  the  nature 
of  the  industrial  waste  and  the 


degree  of  treatment  may  well  de- 
termine the  amount  of  damage  to  be 
incurred  by  that  waterway. 

Technology  is  available  for  the  ef- 
fective treatment  of  such  wastes  but, 
in  too  many  cases  it  is  considered  by 
industry  to  be  neither  cost-effective 
nor  100%  efficient. 

One  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  industry,  con- 
servation agencies  and  an  interested 
public  make  a serious  effort  to  meet 
their  legal  and  moral  obligation  to 
the  environment  certainly  qualifies 
as  a modern  day  success  story.  The 
stream;  Bow  Creek,  tributary  to 
Wapwallopen  Creek,  in  Eastern 
Luzerne  County.  The  industry:  RCA 
Solid  State  Division.  The  agencies: 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

DER's  Regional  Water  Quality 
Manager,  Lawrence  A.  Pawlush, 
took  a personal  interest  in  the  case; 


RCA’s  cooperation  in  bringing  it  to 
fruition  is  now  a matter  of  record. 
Let's  look  at  “Larry’s”  review  of 
the  case  history  and  be  brought  up  to 
date. 

PAWLUSH— 

RCA,  Mountaintop,  Pennsyl- 
vania, manufactures  transistors  and 
provides  employment  for  3,000 
people  at  peak  operation.  The  plant 
is  located  in  a suburban  area  with 
discharge  to  Bow  Creek,  a small 
coldish  and  little  aquatic  life  existed 
downstream  of  the  discharge.  The 
stream  bottom  after  RCA’s  effluent 
was  also  coated  with  a heavy  growth 
of  the  sew'age  bacteria  Sphaerotilus . 

RCA  discharges  150,000  gpd  of 
sewage,  450,000  gpd  of  industrial 
waste,  and  650,000  gpd  of  cooling 
water.  During  average  flows  in  Bow 
Creek,  the  discharge  is  equal  in  size 
to  the  stream  flow.  Besides  the 
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RCA  ’ s sincerity  of  purpose  is  additionally  reflected  in  the  well-cared-for  grounds  of  the  treatment  facility. 


normal  sewage  treatment  par- 
ameters, RCA  must  meet  criteria  for 
fluorides,  ammonia,  copper,  zinc, 
dissolved  oxygen,  free  chlorine, 
temperature,  and  pH. 

Negotiations  with  RCA  were 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1973  after  a 
fish  kill  occurred  in  Wapwallopen 
Creek  below  the  confluence  with 
Bow  Creek.  RCA  took  an  in-depth 
look  at  their  existing  manufacturing 
facilities,  as  well  as  the  treatment 
facilities.  They  reasoned,  logically, 
that  if  the  waste  loading  on  their 
treatment  facilities  could  be 
lessened,  monies  could  be  saved  in 
treatment  costs  as  well  as  having  the 
stream  improve.  Many  changes  oc- 
curred inside  the  manufacturing 
building  such  as  rerouting  of  piping, 
water  conservation  procedures, 
separation  of  waste  discharges,  and 
installation  of  devices  for  water 
reuse.  At  the  treatment  facilities,  a 
new  type  of  media  was  used  in  their 
trickling  filter  and  aerators  were 


added  to  the  lagoon. 

In  addition  to  these  physical 
changes,  RCA  contracted  with  Dr. 
Ruth  Patrick  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  chemical  aced 
in  operation  as  soon  as  possible  in  a 
step  by  step  fashion.  Finally,  in  the 
fall  of  1976,  all  improvements  were 
installed. 

The  most  recent  survey,  De- 
cember 1976,  showed  that  Bow 
Creek  had  improved  to  the  point 
where  native  brook  trout  now  live 
downstream  of  the  effluent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  8"  brookie  was 
taken  by  shocking  within  15'  of  the 
effluent.  The  stream  bottom  life  has 
also  improved  so  that  stone  flies  and 
mayflies  (good  trout  food)  live 
downstream  in  Bow  Creek 

PERRY— 

From  the  photos  on  these  pages  it 
should  become  apparent  to  the 


reader  that  the  restoration  of  Bow 
Creek  involved  considerable  ex- 
pense and  effort  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry. RCA’s  treatment  facility  was 
altered,  upgraded  and  improved  to 
the  extent  that  not  only  have  brook 
trout  returned  to  this  tributary 
stream,  but  evidence  of  natural  re- 
production can  be  found. 

Some  of  this  upgrading  includes 
an  ultrafiltration  system  (not  pic- 
tured), not  yet  in  continuous  use, 
and  a 24-hour  monitoring  system  — 
including  backups  in  case  of 
emergency. 

This  sophisticated  system  in- 
cludes innovations  made  by  RCA 
where  technology  did  not  appear  to  be 
available!  This  very  well  might  now 
qualify  as  new  technology. 

The  Bow  Creek/RCA  story  is  at 
least  part  of  the  answer  to  those  who 
might  have  asked,  “What’s  the 
use?”  There  are  “Bow  Creeks” 
throughout  the  Commonwealth 
. . . they  are  yours,  claim  them! 
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The  principle  of  RCA’s  trickling  filter  is  the  same  as  most,  but 
the  material  is  new.  Differing  from  the  conventional  stones, 
the  new  material  provides  much  greater  surface  area  for  removing 
solids;  clogging  is  not  a problem  and  plant  personnel  have 
devised  their  own  method  of  cleaning  it.  The  water  is  retreated 
2 or  3 times  by  collecting  and  returning  it  to  the  intake. 


Right:  this  automatic  probe  located  200  feet  downstream  from 
the  plant’s  discharge  monitors  pH  and  temperature  of  effluent. 


Below:  this  aeration  lagoon  provides  added  treatment  and  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improved  condition  of  Bow  Creek. 
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Lake  LeBoeuf’s  Mystery  Fish 


It  wasn’t  one  of  those  typical  cold, 
dismal,  and  wet  March  days  that 
day,  it  was  Friday,  March  9th,  and 
was  warm  and  sunny.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  that  made  you  feel  so 
alive  ...  a day  to  open  the  win- 
dows and  let  Nature  inside. 

Spring  cleaning  was  ahead  of  me 
and  as  I opened  the  cupboard  door,  I 
thought  “May  as  well  get  started  but 
I would  rather  be  fishing!”  and  emp- 
tied 2 shelves  of  dishes. 

As  usual,  you  no  sooner  get 
started  with  something  and  the 
phone  rings.  It  was  Bill,  my  hus- 
band, suggesting  we  try  getting  in 
some  musky  and  northern  pike  fish- 
ing before  the  season  closed.  We  had 
bought  a new  canoe  in  January  (how 
can  you  try  it  out  on  the  ice?)  and 
were  also  anxious  to  give  her  a try. 

“How  about  taking  a ride  out  to 
Lake  LeBoeuf?  See  if  the  ice  is  gone 
and  I’ll  take  the  afternoon  off.” 

So,  somebody  else  had  Spring 
Fishing  Fever! 

I picked  up  my  dad  on  the  way  out 
and  when  we  got  there,  I knew  my 
cupboards  would  have  to  wait!  The 
ice  was  gone,  the  birds  were  singing 
and  the  sun  was  warm.  Everything 
seemed  perfect  and,  even  if  we 
didn’t  catch  a musky,  it  was  a great 
day  to  canoe  and  fish.  I raced  back 
home,  put  the  dishes  back  in  the 
cupboard,  called  Bill  and  packed  our 
gear. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  three,  we 
slid  the  canoe  into  the  water  and 
paddled  to  our  favorite  spot.  It  had 
clouded  up  and  the  wind  had  picked 
up  enough  to  make  the  water  a little 
choppy.  It  felt  like  a “musky  day” 
as  I put  a black  and  silver 
countdown  Rapala  on  the  end  of  my 
leader. 

On  my  second  cast,  the  canoe  had 
swung  around  and  my  line  caught 
underneath  the  stern.  I worked  the 
line  out,  started  to  reel  in  and  found  I 
had  snagged  the  bottom.  Just  great 
. . . my  brand  new  Rapala  was  lost! 
I gave  a sharp  tug  and  kept  my  line 
tight,  trying  to  pull  the  darned  thing 
off  the  bottom.  Then,  I felt  a move- 
ment — just  a small  twitch.  I kept 


by  Joanne  Haibach 

my  line  tight  and  wondered  if  it  was 
just  my  imagination,  or  . . . what 
was  going  on?  No,  1 felt  it  again;  this 
time  it  was  stronger  and  1 knew  it 
was  a fish. 

“Got  one  on,”  1 yelled  to  Bill  and 
felt  it  coming  up. 

I expected  to  see  the  long  pointed 
spout  of  a musky  or  northern  when 
the  water  exploded.  This  fish 
jumped  so  high,  it  sailed  eye  level 
with  us  in  the  canoe!  It  was  no 
musky  or  northern!  Although  I've 
been  fishing  for  some  time.  I looked 
back  at  Bill  and  asked,  “What  is  it?” 
He  said  it  looked  like  a trout,  but  we 
both  had  our  doubts.  We  know  what 
trout  look  like  but  there  weren't  any 
trout  in  this  lake!  We  never  heard  of 
one  being  caught. 

The  next  time  the  fishjumped,  he 
proved  himself  — it  was  a trout,  a 
big  brown,  and  the  fight  was  on.  The 
crazy  thing  was  turning  my  rod 
every  way  but  loose.  It  was  a steady, 
continuous  fight  — jumping  as 
though  he  had  a lot  to  show  off  (and 
he  did!),  then  diving  to  the  bottom. 
He  would  race  one  way,  then  the 
other,  from  one  side  of  the  canoe,  up 
in  the  air,  down  to  the  bottom,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  canoe,  dragging  us 
and  equipment  halfway  across  the 
lake  against  the  wind  and  current. 
He  dove  again,  this  time  giving  it  all 
he  had  and  I hung  on  to  my  rod  with 
both  hands.  I couldn't  believe  the 
strength  and  power  of  this  fish!  It 
seemed  my  rod  or  line  would  snap 
any  second;  then  I glanced  down  — 
my  reel  was  coming  loose!  If  I lost 
the  fish  . . . well,  so  what,  he  was 
out  of  season  anyway,  but  I still  had 
the  thrill  of  the  fight  he  put  up.  But 
— who  in  the  world  was  going  to 
believe  this  story?  At  one  time  I 
even  let  my  line  go  slack.  I tried  to 
let  him  go  ...  he  was  illegal  and  no 
one  would  believe  a tale  about  this 
big  brown  anyway.  But  he  was  still 
there  and  still  willing  to  fight! 

It  was  five  minutes  to  three  when 
he  grabbed  the  lure  and  it  was  3:10 
p.m.  now.  My  reel  sung  again  as  he 
headed  for  the  lily  pads  — still  pull- 
ing us.  Bill  picked  up  the  paddle  to 


get  us  back  out  in  the  open  water 
again.  This  fish  felt  like  a crazy 
maniac!  Wasn't  he  ever  going  to 
tire?  I was  and  my  arms  were  tense. 

Finally,  he  gave  up  and  I slowly 
brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  canoe. 
As  Bill  reached  over  with  the  net,  I 
took  one  big  deep  breath  and  felt  as 
every  organ  in  my  body  had 
stopped.  He  brought  the  fish  into  the 
canoe  and  took  it  out  of  the  net.  I 
couldn’t  believe  the  size  of  this  fish! 

We  hurriedly  but  carefully 
removed  the  Rapala  from  its  mouth 
and  measured  it  — 29!^  inches!  As 
we  turned  it,  I noted  a mark  just 
above  the  tail,  as  if  someone  had 
pressed  a pencil  against  it  and  left  an 
indentation. 

Then  came  the  hardest  part:  it  had 
to  be  released  . . . trout  season  was 
closed.  We  handled  it  as  gently  as 
we  could  and  placed  it  in  the  water. 

Instead  of  disappearing  into  the 
water  as  it  should  have,  it  rolled  on 
its  side  and  slowly  started  to  sink. 
We  grabbed  the  net  and  netted  it 
again.  This  beautiful  trout  was  not 
going  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  lay  in 
the  silt  or  have  a musky  chew  on  it! 
If  it  died,  then  I would  have  a fine  to 
pay,  but  I wanted  to  see  this  fish  live 
to  have  someone  else  have  the  same 
fight  with  him  that  I had,  or  try  to 
catch  him  again  myself  in  trout 
season. 

I kept  him  in  the  net  alongside  the 
canoe  while  Bill  plugged  the 
shoreline  for  muskies  for  almost  an 
hour  — 55  minutes  to  be  exact.  I 
thought  for  sure  he  was  going  to  die 
but  his  gills  were  still  moving  and  oc- 
casionally he  would  attempt  to  roll 
upright.  Finally,  he  gave  one  strong 
flip,  got  himself  upright  and  started 
to  move  around.  The  crazy  thing 
must  have  been  sleeping!  He  was 
tired  out! 

Now  the  moment  of  truth  came  — 
the  test  of  that  thin  line  of 
sportsmanship.  He  had  to  be 
released  and  we  felt  he  was  in  good 
condition  to  go  off  on  his  own.  Bill 
turned  the  net  inside  out  and  this 
time  the  fish  gave  a strong  Id  ip  of  his 
tail  and  disappeared  into  the  water. 
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Tears  came  to  my  eyes  and  I said  to 
myself.  “Someday  I am  going  to 
catch  this  trophy  fish  again."  1 re- 
membered the  mark  on  his  tail. 

That  night,  1 tried  to  call  Jim 
Carter,,  our  Waterways  Patrolman 
for  this  area,  but  couldn't  reach  him 
so  1 called  Waterways  Patrolman 
Norm  Ely.  As  I told  him  what  hap- 
pened, all  I heard  was,  “Oh  Yeah?" 
“Oh  ...  uh  huh.”  He  didn't 
believe  this  story  at  all.  I expected 
that. 

The  next  night  1 called  Jim  again. 
This  time  he  was  home  and  the  con- 
versation was  such: 

“I  caught  a trout  yesterday." 

“Uh  huh." 

“It  was  a big  brown  trout.” 

“Uh  huh." 

“I  caught  it  at  Uake  UeBoeuf." 

“Uh  huh.” 

“It  went  29V2  inches." 

“Uh  huh."  I told  him  the  story  of 
what  happened  and  again  1 got  “Uh 
huh." 

“What  did  you  do  with  the  fish?" 

“I  threw  it  back.” 

“Uh  huh." 


Leaky  Boots 

(continued  from  page  3.) 

“ON  TRACK’’  HE  SAYS— 

Last  month  1 resubscribed  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  for  another  three 
years.  The  articles  are  of  special  nature 
to  me  because  they  deal  directly  with 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  I've  done  all 
kinds  and  types  of  freshwater  fishing,  al- 
though almost  all  of  it  is  fly  fishing  now, 
and  I want  to  commend  your  magazine 
for  staying  “on  track"  by  giving  its 
readers  fishing  articles  and  not  second  or 
tertiary  related  articles  as  many  of  our 
national  sport  magazines  have  a 
tendency  to  do. 

In  the  transition  between  subscrip- 
tions I did  not  receive  the  November 
issue  of  the  Angler.  Since  I tie  flies,  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  miss  Mr. 
Lively’s  well-presented  articles.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  get  a November  issue  to 
me? 

Alfred  Smeraglio 
Levittown 

That  November  issue  should  have  reached 
you  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  Al- 
fred; if  not,  get  back  to  us.  We  would  like 
to  remind  all  of  our  readers  to  check  their 
mailing  labels  for  the  expiration  date  of 
their  subscriptions.  Check  'em,  folks,  if 
you  see  “3/77“  on  this  month’s  label,  this 


I could  see  the  enthusiasm  at  my 
end  of  the  phone  certainly  wasn’t  be- 
ing shared  at  the  other  end!  We  hung 
up  and  1 knew  he  didn’t  believe  this 
story  either. 

The  following  June  we  were  at  the 
lake  again  and  I heard  about  a big 
brown  trout  being  taken  on  Me- 
morial Day.  1 found  out  that  this  fish 
was  taken  illegally  and  was  being 
entered  into  a contest  to  boot!  1 was 
mad  — hopping  mad  — until  I found 
out  Jim  heard  the  whole  story  and 
confiscated  the  fish. 

On  Memorial  Day,  a fisherman 
was  fishing  at  the  lake  and  saw  the 
trout  floating  on  top  of  the  water, 
still  alive.  He  motioned  to  two 
others  in  a boat  to  come  over.  In  the 
meantime,  he  clubbed  the  trout  with 
an  oar  and  the  two  other  men  netted 
it  for  him.  Later,  when  he  came  to 
shore,  with  the  fish,  he  didn’t  know 
that  an  avid  fisherman  and 
sportsman  had  witnessed  the  whole 
incident  from  shore.  This  sportsman 
told  the  one  who  had  clubbed  the 
trout  to  throw  it  back,  that  he  saw 
what  happened.  The  fellow  said  he 


caught  it  with  nightcrawlers  and  a 
short  argument  followed.  The  guy 
left,  leaving  the  trout  lying  on  shore 
and  another  kid  took  the  fish.  This 
was  when  he  was  going  to  have  it 
entered  in  a contest  and  took  it  to 
the  Waterford  Post  Office  to  be 
weighed.  The  postmaster  weighed 
the  fish  and  verified  that  it  weighed 
13  pounds.  Jim  then  went  to  the 
school  to  see  the  boy.  When  he 
found  out  the  whole  story,  he  confis- 
cated the  fish. 


t^ditor's  Note:  Most  fishing  tales 
have  a happy  ending;  this  one 
did  not.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  could  not  have  made  such  a 
catch  during  trout  season.  Even 
more  unfortunate  were  the  events 
which  followed,  months  later.  There 
is  some  consolation,  however,  in  the 
final  disposition  of  the  trophy:  it  was 
mounted  and  has  been  displayed  at 
fairs,  sportsmen’ s "field  days,’’  etc. 
How  it  ever  got  into  Lake  LeBoeuf 
is  a question  which  might  go 
unanswered  for  a long  time. 


is  the  last  issue  you  will  receive.  While 
you’re  checking  it,  whether  your 
subscription  is  expiring  shortly  or  not  you 
may  renew  at  any  time,  thereby  avoiding 
missing  any  issues.  Be  certain  to  mark 
your  RENEWAL  as  such  — we’ll  add  the 
number  of  years  you  choose  to  your  cur- 
rent subscription.  Ed. 

HE’S  LEARNING! 

I’ve  been  reading  and  enjoying  my 
Pennsylvania  Angler  ever  since  my  won- 
derful wife  gave  it  to  me  as  a gift.  I’ve 
been  renewing  it  ever  since  she  started 
it.  We  all  have  pros  and  cons  about  dif- 
ferent things  in  boating  and  fishing,  but  if 
we  all  liked  the  same  thing,  we’d  fight 
about  not  having  enough  of  that  one 
thing.  So,  thank  you  for  all  your  informa- 
tion on  boating,  fishing,  fly  tying  and  fish 
filleting,  etc.  I learned  to  really  enjoy 
eating  bluegills,  perch,  and  calico  ever 
since  your  article  on  filleting  fish.  It  sure 
saved  a lot  of  gutting,  cleaning,  and  scal- 
ing. I have  also  started  raising  my  own 
mealworms  ever  since  I read  your  story 
on  how  to  do  it.  They  sure  are  easy  to 
raise  and  keep  and  they  show  their  worth 
when  used  for  bait. 

I also  raise  my  own  nightcrawlers  due 
to  your  magazine  so  please  keep  up  your 
good  work  for  we  fishermen  who  enjoy 
your  magazine’s  usefulness.  1 use  a little 
12'  boat  at  times  for  fishing  and  your 
boating  safety  articles  are  very  helpful 


and  reminds  us  to  play  it  safe  especially 
while  out  in  cold  weather  should  we  fall 
out  of  our  boat,  etc.  So,  I repeat,  please 
keep  up  your  good  work  so  we  who  use 
your  good  articles  and  enjoy  your  book 
can  keep  enjoying  it. 

Your  friend  in  sport 
Fred  L.  Speece 
Levittown 


REMINDER— 

“Thank  ya,  thank  ya,  thank  ya!”  For 
reminding  me  to  renew  my  subscription. 
If  1 wouldn’t  have  read  your  reply  to  Mr. 
Kockman  about  subscription  expiration 
in  Leaky  Boots  and  turn(ed)  to  the 
back  cover  we  would  have  lost  our  next 
month.  We,  being  my  son  (age  2Vi) 
and  I.  He  loves  to  look  at  the  “Big 
Fitches”  and  is  very  impatient  when  I 
don't  turn  the  pages  fast  enough  to  suit 
him!  He  also  wants  to  go  “Fitchen”  as 
soon  as  we  finish  looking  through  the 
Angler  (which  I read  from  cover  to  cover 
later!). 

The  articles,  covers  and  columns  are 
fantastic.  So  here’s  my  check  for  three 
more  years  of  good  “fitchen.” 

Roger  A.  Brocious 
Curwensville 

P.S.  Tried  ”Coho-en”  this  year.  Didn’t 
catch  any  but  saw  some  real  beauties. 
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Environmental  Advisory  Councils  - 


ENVIRONMENTAL  GROUPS 

AID  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

In  December  of  1973,  the  Environ- 
mental Advisory  Councils  Law 
(Act  148)  was  passed.  The  Act  gave 
the  governing  bodies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania municipalities,  except 
counties,  the  power  to  establish  En- 
vironmental Advisory  Councils. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a council 
is  to  help  local  government  agencies 
minimize  the  negative  environmental 
impacts  of  development  within  mu- 
nicipal boundaries.  A council  serves 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  local  agen- 
cies such  as  the  planning  com- 
mission, the  park  and  recreation 
board,  etc.,  on  matters  dealing  with 
the  protection,  conservation,  and  use 
of  the  local  natural  resources. 

The  council  also  has  the  power  to 
identify  environmental  problems 
and  recommend  plans  and  pro- 
grams. They  may  monitor  open 
areas,  including  flood-prone  areas, 
swamps,  and  other  unique  natural 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  in- 
formation needed  by  other  agencies 
responsible  for  the  management  of 
such  areas. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Council  members  are  appointed 
by  the  governing  body  and  work 
under  its  direction  in  concert  with  the 
other  local  agencies.  The  only  re- 
quirement for  serving  is  that 
members  be  residents  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Department  of 


Community  Affairs  is  responsible  for 
providing  planning  assistance  to 
councils  for  the  management,  use 
and  development  of  open  space  and 
recreation  areas. 

The  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing educational  services,  technical 
assistance,  and  coordination  of  state 
and  local  conservation  activities. 

WHERE  IT  BEGAN 

The  concept  of  local  environ- 
mental advisory  groups  originated  in 
Massachusetts  in  1957.  Since  then, 
338  out  of  the  351  municipalities  in 
Massachusetts  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  state’s  program.  The 
success  of  the  Massachusetts 
program  has  stirred  the  interest  of 
other  northeastern  states.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maine,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire  felt  the  concept 
would  benefit  their  local  govern- 
ments, and  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a dozen  munici- 
palities have  created  Environmental 
Advisory  Councils.  Another  dozen 
are  expected  to  do  the  same  in  the 
near  future. 

By  way  of  example,  consider  the 
activities  of  the  EAC’s  in  the  follow- 
ing municipalities: 

Abington  Township, 

Montgomery  County 

— municipal  leaf  mulching 
program 

— assistance  in  a soil  erosion 
control  program 

— spray  irrigation  vs.  sewer 


interceptor  study 
Forest  Hills  Borough, 

Allegheny  County 

— community  sponsored  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement 
— visual  beautification  of  utility 
rights-of-way 

— recycling  solid  waste  for  profit 
Frackville  Borough, 

Schuylkill  County 

— ordinance  development/noise 
and  burning  control 
— recycling 

— work  with  the  governing  body 
to  reconstitute  the  municipal 
planning  commission 
Lower  Paxton  Township, 

Dauphin  County 

— inventory  of  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  within  the  mu- 
nicipality 

— assist  planning  commission  in 
updating  comprehensive  plan 
— review  of  municipal  land 
development  review  process 
in  order  to  plug  in  environ- 
mental concerns 

If  you  are  interested  in  creating  an 
Environmental  Advisory  Council  in 
your  municipality,  contact  either  of 
the  following:  Greg  Gove,  Bureau  of 
Recreation  & Conservation,  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs,  P.  0. 
Box  155,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
17120  - 717-787-7670:  or,  Bruce 
Holbrook,  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  114  Evangelical 
Press  Building,  Third  and  Reily 
Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
17120-717-787-5267. 


Lehigh  River  Gorge 

(continued  from  page  15.) 

which  were  held  high  for  a shock 
absorber;  glancing  back  at  our  raft,  I 
could  see  the  distance  increasing. 
Fortunately,  another  rafter  was  ap- 
proaching to  my  left.  Grabbing  onto 
its  side  ropes,  I rode  the  next  set  of 
rapids  clinging  to  its  side.  Reaching 
calmer  waters,  I was  pulled  over  the 
side  — out  of  the  cold  water. 

While  waiting  for  our  raft  to  catch 
up,  I noticed  a hunchbacked  turkey 
vulture  sitting  high  on  an  old  snag, 
overseeing  the  rescue  operations. 
Paddling  further  down  we  dis- 


covered the  mangled  remains  of  the 
recent  fatal  accident.  It  was  an  alu- 
minum canoe  held  tightly  by  the 
river  against  a large  rock.  Reshaped 
to  fit  the  rock,  it  still  had  an  automo- 
bile innertube  tied  in  for  floatation. 
This  river  is  just  too  rough  for  open 
canoes. 

Through  the  final  leg  of  our 
journey,  the  waters  became  much 
calmer.  Approaching  Jim  Thorpe, 
the  once  rapid  strokes  of  our  paddles 
slowed  and  I noticed  a smile  on 
some  faces  as  we  got  our  first 
glimpse  of  a cluster  of  quaint-looking 
white  homes  perched  upon  a bench 
above  a stone  wall  that  reached  into 


the  water.  On  the  bridge  before  us, 
we  could  hear  the  grunt  of  a tractor 
trailer  and  could  see  a puff  of  its 
smoke  as  it  pulled  away  from  a 
changing  traffic  light. 

As  we  climbed  the  bank  at  the  rail- 
road station,  the  soft  diffused  light 
from  the  gold  ball  disappeared  and 
left  behind  a washed-out  sky.  Look- 
ing back  upstream,  I could  not  help 
but  be  impressed  with  this  scenic 
watercourse.  Its  banks  may  not  be 
pristine  but  they  are  most  certainly 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  sometimes 
rugged,  sometimes  gentle,  some- 
times beautiful  and  sometimes 
scarred. 
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STRANGE  SIGHT! 

On  December  15,  while  Supervisor 
Fleeger  and  I were  checking  out  Mauch 
Chunk  Lake,  we  talked  with  John 
Vanna,  of  Lansford.  Pa.,  who  told  us  of 
the  following  incident  which  happened 
on  the  lake: 

On  the  previous  day,  Tuesday. 
December  14,  1976.  the  last  day  of  doe 
season,  Mr.  Vanna  and  a Mr.  Grosso 
from  nearby  Bloomingdale  were  ice  fish- 
ing about  11:20  a.m..  when  two  deer 
came  running  down  off  the  mountain  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lake,  crossed  the 
fields,  and  ran  out  onto  the  ice  heading 
for  the  mountain  on  the  south  side.  Both 
deer  fell,  spread-eagled  on  the  ice,  and 
because  the  ice  was  so  slick,  neither  deer 
was  able  to  regain  his  footing.  Vanna  and 
Grosso  then  went  over,  talking  softly  to 
calm  the  two  bucks,  one,  a spike,  the 
other  had  one  antler  missing,  three 
points  on  the  remaining  one.  The  men 
then  pulled  the  deer  by  the  head  slowly 
across  the  lake  and  out  on  the  south 
shore  till  the  deer  were  able  to  regain 
their  footing,  and  proceed  up  the  moun- 
tain. 

F.  I N.  Ohlsen 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Carbon  County 

TWO  FOR  ONE! 

There  appeared  to  be  a good  popula- 
tion of  coho  salmon  in  Presque  Isle  Bay 
this  year,  and  ice  fishermen  were  having 
great  success  in  catching  them  on  a va- 
riety of  baits.  This  is  shown  most  clearly 
in  a rather  unusual  event  observed  by 
Deputy  Mike  Simmons  while  he  was  ice 
fishing  on  the  bay  recently.  A young  man 
of  about  fourteen  years  was  fishing  with 
tip-ups  and  one  of  his  flags  signaled  that 
a fish  was  on.  Running  to  the  hole,  the 
fisherman  began  playing  what  was  evi- 
dently a very  large  and  active  fish.  After 
some  minutes,  the  young  man  pulled  a 
medium-sized  Coho  up  through  the  ice 
but  continued  to  play  line  in  and  out  of 
the  hole.  His  curiousity  aroused  by  this. 
Deputy  Simmons  walked  over  to  the 
scene  of  the  action,  arriving  just  as  the 
angler  pulled  a second  salmon  through 
the  ice.  The  second  salmon  had  taken  a 
night  crawler  bait  and  was  hooked 
deeply.  In  his  struggle,  the  fish  had 


lassoed  another  salmon  by  the  tail  with  a 
perfect  half-hitch,  and  the  line  had 
tightened  into  the  fish,  securing  it.  This, 
then,  was  the  first  salmon  brought 
through  the  ice.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
a“ Salmon  Rodeo"  on  Lake  Erie! 

Norman  E.  Ely 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Erie  County 

SOME  GROWTH! 

While  helping  the  3-C-U  Trout 
Association  stock  brown  trout  finger- 
lings  in  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of 
Godfrey  Run,  an  angler  fishing  in  the 
lake  hooked  a fish.  As  we  emptied  the 
truck,  we  stayed  to  watch  the  man  land 
the  fish.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 15-inch 
brown  that  was  stocked  by  3-C-U 
exactly  one  year  earlier  as  a fingerling! 
How  did  we  know  it  was  a "CO-OP” 
fish?  The  left  ventral  fin  was  clipped  off, 
as  were  all  the  fall-stocked  browns  last 
year  and  this  year.  It  was  very  gratifying 
to  see  that  these  beautiful  browns  are  do- 
ing well  in  the  lake  as  are  the  salmon  and 
steelhead. 

Robert  Hetz 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Erie  County 


JUNIATA  ‘‘FRED" 

During  the  musky  tournament  held  by 
the  Juniata  Jaycees  on  the  Juniata  River 
in  Juniata  County  last  year,  an  18-inch 
musky  was  caught.  The  fish  had 
swallowed  a large  plug  and  despite  ef- 
forts by  the  fisherman,  it  appeared  to  be 
a lost  cause  to  try  to  save  the  fish.  He 
brought  it  into  the  check  point  at  the  Mif- 
flintown  Access  area.  It  was  then  put 
into  the  back  of  a pickup  truck  and  taken 
to  the  main  check  point  at  the  Muskrat 
Spring  Access  Area,  about  ten  miles 
away. 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Doug 
Dressier,  also  a Jaycee,  was  manning 
this  station  for  the  tournament  and  was 
given  the  fish.  He  noticed  a slight  move- 
ment by  the  fish  which  had  even  begun 
to  dry  out,  but  he  decided  it  was  worth 
an  effort  to  try  to  save  the  fish.  He 
worked  about  an  hour  with  the  young 


fish  in  the  water,  moving  it  back  and 
forth,  moving  water  through  its  gills  and 
gently  massaging  it. 

The  toil  was  worthwhile  as  the  fish 
responded  well  when  put  into  a small 
spring  at  the  river's  edge,  darting  under  a 
root  to  hide.  It  appeared  to  be  fully 
recovered  when  last  seen.  The  river  rose 
later  on  and  engulfed  the  spring,  allowing 
the  lucky  fish  to  swim  back  into  the 
river. 

I supposed  the  reputation  this  fish  has 
of  being  a tough  customer  is  well- 
deserved.  This  hardiness  along  with  the 
tireless  efforts  of  Deputy  Dressier,  when 
all  seemed  lost,  will  give  "Fred"  (which 
was  the  name  someone  gave  him!) 
another  battle  some  other  day. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin  & Juniata  Counties 


NEED  MORE  LIKE  THESE— 

During  the  fall  of  the  year,  while  driv- 
ing along  Stewarts  Run  in  an  area  open 
to  public  fishing,  1 observed  three 
persons  cleaning  up  cans,  bottles,  etc.  It 
seems  that  the  landowners  in  this  area 
were  disgusted  with  the  littering  and 
were  thinking  of  posting  their  land  which 
would  involve  the  closing  of  ap- 
proximately two  miles  of  some  of  the 
best  native  trout  fishing  in  the  Common- 
wealth. I talked  to  each  person  involved 
in  the  clean-up  program  and  also  ob- 
served a half-ton  pick-up  truck  loaded 
with  litter. 

Hats  off  to  Mr.  Fred  O'Neal, 
Pleasantville,  Mr.  Dominic  Flumer  from 
Wampum,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Peggy 
Anderson,  of  Pleasantville.  Mr.  O’Neal 
used  his  truck  and  hauled  the  litter  15 
miles  to  the  T.  R.  Boggs  dump  site 
located  at  Newmansville.  Mr.  Boggs 
charged  no  fee  for  this  dumping.  Mr. 
Flumer  has  a camp  along  Stewarts  Run, 
an  area  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  for  youth  programs.  Miss 
Anderson  constructed  signs  in  the  area 
stating,  “Keep  America  Beautiful.” 

Joseph  Kopena 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Forest  County 


GO  GET  ’EM— 

Sucker  fishermen  can  always  find 
some  good  sucker  fishing  on  the  Cone- 
wago  Creek  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek  and  at  the  mouths  of  other  small 
tributaries  in  Adams  County  and 
Northern  York  County. 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr. 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Adams  & N/York  Counties 
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TACKLE  TWIST! 


(photo  courtesy  Berwick  Enterprise) 

PROOF! 

Recently  1 stopped  at  Special  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  Slominski's  home  on 
business.  His  father  was  there  and  we 
started  talking  fishing.  He  stated  he  had 
caught  three  walleyes,  five  pounds  each, 
that  very  day.  As  there  were  no  walleyes 
shown  to  me  I must  admit  1 swallowed 
this  old  fisherman’s  tale  with  the  pro- 
verbial “grain  of  salt.”  Apparently,  Mr. 
Slominski  noticed  my  skepticism.  The 
very  next  night  he  called  me  and  said  he 
had  three  more,  bigger,  that  he  wanted 
me  to  see.  Well,  here  they  are  for  a total 
weight  of  2314  pounds.  1 assure  you  that 
I’ll  never  doubt  Mr.  Slominski  again. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 

A DAY  ON  THE  FARM— 

I had  just  returned  home  from  a day’s 
patrol  when  the  telephone  rang.  The 
voice  on  the  other  end  asked,  “Are  you 
the  waterways  patrolman?”  When  I told 
him  1 was  he  said  “Good,  this  is  an 
emergency,  I need  you  right  away  at 


farmer  ‘X's’  farm.  1 called  Farmer  ‘X’ 

. . . no  answer;  so,  off  1 went  to  his 
farm. 

When  I arrived,  1 met  both  the  land- 
owner  and  the  man  who  called  on  the 
phone.  The  caller  turned  out  to  be  a 
fisherman  who  had  parked  in  the 
farmer's  roadway,  blocking  the  lane. 
The  farmer  had  chained  the  fisherman’s 
vehicle  to  a nearby  tree  with  a lock  and 
chain  and  refused  to  release  the  vehicle 
until  I arrived.  The  “chaining”  took 
place  at  8:00  a.m.,  the  fisherman  dis- 
covered the  situation  at  11:00  a.m.  (he 
had  to  be  at  work  at  1:00  p.m.)  and  1 ar- 
rived at  6:00  p.m. 

I’m  sure  that  the  fine,  loss  of  a day’s 
pay,  and  the  embarrassment  will  remind 
this  fisherman  to  watch  where  he  parks 
the  next  time!  Just  as  I was  ready  to 
leave,  the  landowner  said,  “You  know, 
if  you  city  fellas  would  just  think,  you 
could  have  continued  on  up  the  lane  and 
1 would  have  left  you  park  by  the  barn 
and  you  would  have  even  been  a lot 
closer  to  the  creek!” 

Jack  Stepanski 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Dauphin  County 


Deputy  Ernie  Massini  and  I were  talk- 
ing to  a musky  fisherman  along  the 
Lehigh  River,  when  out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye  I saw  a can  fly  through  the  air 
and  land  in  the  water.  He  hurried  to  the 
spot  from  whence  the  can  had  emerged 
to  try  and  spot  the  Jitterbug.  By  that 
time,  no  can  was  visible  on  the  water, 
and  the  brushy  shoreline  prevented  us 
from  seeing  who  threw  it. 

I said  to  Ernie,  “I  wasn't  seeing 
things  . . . I’m  sure  I saw  a can  fly." 

Ernie  said,  “Yeah,  1 guess  you  did. 
there  it  goes  again!” 

Sure  enough,  we  both  watched  a small 
can  sail  from  the  shoreline  and  into  the 
water.  It  laid  still  for  a second  then  w ig- 
gled a little  bit.  then  started  for  the 
shoreline.  As  it  swam  its  way  to  shore, 
and  to  its  owner,  we  realized  that  we 
were  seeing  our  first  Budweiser  beer  can 
lure  in  action!  This  novelty  lure  is  sold  in 
many  tackle  shops,  and  looks  exactly 
like  a beer  can,  only  with  hooks.  If  a fish 
likes  the  brand,  1 suppose  it  can  be  effec- 
tive. 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 

“WALKING  ON  WATER”? 

On  November  17,  1976  John  Ewers  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corp.  of  Engineers  called 
and  reported  an  ice  fisherman  on  the  up- 
per Kinzua  Arm  of  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  1 asked  John  what  kind  of 
shoes  the  fisherman  was  wearing  and  he 
said  that  he  was  not  sure  but  he  thought 
maybe  he  was  wearing  a pair  of  water- 
wings!  This  sure  proves  some  ice 
fisherman  value  their  fishing  more  than 
their  lives. 

Wilbur  Williams 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 

WISE  GUYS! 

While  en  route  to  stock  fingerling  bass 
on  a chilly  fall  morning.  1 stopped  at  the 
automatic  car  wash  to  get  a quick  outside 
wash  for  the  state  car.  As  I entered  the 
building,  a worker  asked,  “When  am  I 
getting  my  deer?”  “Soon,”  1 joked. 
From  the  car  wash,  1 pulled  into  the 
highway  garage  for  gas  and  a worker  tak- 
ing a coffee  break  inquired.  “Where’s 
my  turkey?”  I replied,  “In  the  woods!” 
At  least  those  two  questions  were  a new 
twist  from  the  old  standby:  “Why  didn’t 
you  bring  me  a fish  sandwich?” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 
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FLY  TYING 


The 

Paraleptophlebia 

Nymphs 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  author 


Unlike  the  spectacular  array  of 
wildflowers  in  spring,  the  trout 
stream  insects  of  the  early  season 
are  mainly  somber  of  dress.  The  lit- 
tle stone  flies  and  caddis  flies  of 
April  are  generally  blackish  to  dirty 
gray  and  the  best-known  of  the  early 
mayflies  — the  Quill  Gordons  and 
Hendricksons  — have  drab,  dun- 
colored  wings  and  brownish  bodies. 
Overlapping  these  familiar  hatches  is 
another  group  of  mayflies  which, 
except  for  their  diminutive  size, 
roughly  fit  the  description  of  the  first 
two.  Variously  called  Blue  Duns, 


Slate-Winged  Mahogany  Duns, 
Early  Blue  Quills,  or  other  descrip- 
tive names,  the  little  mayflies  of  the 
genus  Paraleptophlebia  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  sequence  of  early 
hatches  on  many  Eastern  streams. 
P.  adoptiva  is  perphaps  the  best- 
known  species  of  this  genus  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  enjoying  wide 
distribution  throughout  the  East  and 
Midwest. 

Most  Paraleptophlebia  nymphs 
are  14"  to  %"  long  and  brown  to 
brownish  olive  in  coloration.  They 
may  be  recognized  by  their  deeply 
forked  gills  and  the  downward  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth  parts,  somewhat 
like  the  head  of  a grasshopper.  They 
move  with  a snakelike  motion  but 
are  not  especially  adept  as  swim- 
mers. They  are  primarily  crawlers 
and  are  found  not  only  in  relatively 
slack  water  where  detritus  accumu- 
lates but  in  moving  water  over  gravel 
bottom  as  well.  Emergence  takes 
place  at  the  surface  and  the  nymphs 
often  drift  great  distances  before 
emergence  is  completed,  making 
them  readily  available  to  trout. 

Fur-bodied  nymphs  have  been  in 
widespread  use  for  a long  time,  due 
largely  to  the  versatility  of  fur  as  a 
fly  dressing  medium.  In  recent  years 
this  popularity  has  been  boosted 


even  further  by  the  introduction  of 
the  new  synthetic  fibres  — the  so- 
called  “Poly-furs”  — which  may  be 
used  singly  or  in  combination  with 
natural  furs  to  achieve  virtually  any 
color  or  texture  desired.  And  al- 
though the  synthetics  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  dry  flies,  when  they  are 
unanointed  with  floatants  they  sink 
readily  because  they  contain  no 
natural  oils.  Armed  with  a modest 
supply  of  animal  furs  and  dyed 
synthetics,  the  fly  tyer  is  equipped  to 
tackle  any  color-matching  problem, 
particularly  if  he  has  access  to  a 
kitchen  blender. 

There  is  an  interesting  technique 
in  fashioning  fur  bodies  which  lends 
itself  perfectly  to  the  dressing  of 
small  nymphs  such  as  the  Para- 
leptophlebia pattern  illustrated  here. 
Poul  Jorgensen  refers  to  it  as 
“sculpturing  in  fur”  and  it  consists 
of  first  forming  a fur  chenille 
abdomen  with  the  loop  method  of 
dubbing.  Then  the  fur  is  trimmed 
rather  close  on  top  and  bottom;  fi- 
nally, the  sides  are  contoured  to  the 
desired  taper.  The  result  is  a flat, 
tapered  abdomen  with  a high  degree 
of  translucency.  The  thorax  is  made 
of  fur  dubbed  conventionally  on  the 
waxed  tying  thread  and  wound  to 
form  an  ovoid  bulge  in  the  forward 
half  of  the  fly.  A notched  quill  sec- 
tion is  set  in  place  to  represent  the 
wing  case  and  partridge  or  grouse 
hackle  fibres  serve  as  legs.  The  tails, 
which  are  bound  in  place  before  the 
body  is  formed,  are  three  muskrat  or 
mink  guard  hairs.  The  guard  hairs  of 
the  water  animals  are  extremely 
tough  and  resilient,  making  them 
ideal  for  tail  material  of  great  du- 
rability. The  shortness  of  most  guard 
hairs  limits  their  use  to  relatively 
small  flies  but  as  tails  for  the 
Paraleptophlebia  Nymph  they  are 
well-suited. 

Since  the  naturals  emerge  at  the 
surface  in  water  of  moderate  flow, 
hooks  of  heavy  wire  are  generally 
not  required.  However,  the  often 
swollen  condition  of  the  streams 
early  in  the  season  gives  justification 
for  carrying  a few  extra  nymphs 
dressed  on  stouter  wire,  just  in  case. 
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Tying  A Paraleptophlebia  Nymph: 


Left  — Tie  in  fine,  brown  tying  thread 
at  bend  of  size  # 76  hook.  For  tails, 
select  three  brownish  guard  hairs  of 
muskrat  or  mink  and  bind  to  shank  at 
bend.  Tails  should  be  slightly  longer 
than  shank.  Then  form  a 3" loop  of  the 
tying  thread,  as  shown,  and  wind 
thread  forward  to  about  mid-shank. 

Right  — Insert  several  tufts  of  red- 
dish-brown fur  in  the  loop  and  ar- 
range uniformly  between  thread 
strands.  Then  bring  strands  together, 
closing  loop  and  locking  fur  in  place. 


Left  — Clamp  hackle  pliers  to  end  of 
closed  loop  and  twirl  pliers,  twisting 
fur  into  a thick  chenille. 

Right — Wind  fur  chenille  forward,  tie 
off  at  thorax  position  and  remove 
excess.  Trim  fur  flat,  above  and 
below  shank,  then  trim  each  side  to  a 
taper. 


Left  — Wax  an  inch  or  so  of  the  tying 
thread  next  to  the  hook  and  apply  fur 
by  rolling  between  fingertips.  Wind 
dubbing  to  form  thorax,  as  shown, 
and  tie  off  behind  eye. 

Right  — Cut  a section  of  duck  quill 
dyed  black,  slightly  wider  than 
thorax.  Cut  a notch  in  one  end  of  quill 
and  bind  in  position  as  wing  case. 
Apply  vinyl  cement  to  underside  of 
wing  case  and  press  against  top  of 
thorax.  Trim  excess  quill  at  eye. 


Left  — For  legs,  tie  in  a few  fibres  of 
partridge  or  grouse  hackle  at  throat. 
Then  build  a head  of  thread,  whip 
finish  and  apply  head  lacquer. 

Right  — The  finished  Paralepto- 
phlebia Nymph;  it's  easier  tied  then 
spelled. 
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“Why  I didn’t  take  my  Safe  Boating  Test’’ 


Boater’s 
ulletin 
oard 

by  Alan  MacKay 

Iast  summer  the  Fish  Commission 
j mailed  an  88-page  book  titled 
“Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating”  to 
every  registered  boat  owner  in  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  end  of  the 
book,  four  answer  cards  were  pro- 
vided so  that  the  reader  could  take  a 
50-question  mini-exam.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  test,  the  card  was  to  be 
mailed  back  to  the  Commission  for 
scoring.  Those  successfully  scoring 
80  percent  or  better  received  a cer- 
tificate and  an  ID  card. 

As  response  to  our  initial  offering 
was  somewhat  less  than  100%,  we 
sent  out  a “memory-jogger”  with  all 
boat  registration  renewal  applica- 
tions for  1977.  We  asked  if  folks  had 
received  the  book,  did  they  read  it, 
and  did  they  send  in  the  test.  Then 
we  asked  if  anyone  had  any  com- 
ments. The  intent  of  the  question- 
naire was  to  coax  people  to  answer 
the  questions  on  the  tests,  not 
necessarily  to  answer  the  questions 
on  the  questionnaire.  However , if 
fractional  response  to  the  question- 
naire is  any  indication  of  what’s  to 
come  when  all  the  renewals  pour  in, 
we  can  anticipate  about  ten  times  the 
response  to  our  query  than  the 


response  we  got  to  the  initial  mail- 
ing. I'm  not  sure  I understand  what 
all  of  this  means  either,  except  that  a 
lot  of  people  went  to  a lot  of  trouble 
to  explain  to  us  why  they  didn’t  do  it! 
Herewith  are  a few  replies,  selected 
at  random: 

“I  received  a copy  but  somehow  it 
got  lost  before  I had  a chance  to  read 
it.  I’m  sorry  I was  negligent.” 

“I  have  read  the  full  contents  of 
the  issue  with  my  son-in-law.  I gave 
the  issue  to  him  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  borrows  the  boat  during  the  sum- 
mer.” 

“It  got  burnt  up  by  mistake.” 

“I  took  the  course  on  small  boat 
handling  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  in  1954  ...  I believe  boat 
safety  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
then.” 

“If  I did  receive  it,  I don’t  recall 
seeing  it.” 

“I  have  been  sick,  went  fishing 
only  two  times.” 

“I  have  attended  a “Safe  Boating 
Course”  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  Please  send  a copy  to  be 
used  by  the  friends  who  use  my 
boat.” 

“An  excellent  idea.  Please  send 
one  a year.  This  way  I will  keep 
reading  it.” 

“The  book  is  very  good  in  boating 
knowledge;  especially  if  you  own  a 
big  boat,  but  a person  that  owns  only 
a small  craft  shouldn’t  have  to  know 
all  of  the  facts  found  in  this 
booklet.” 


“I  did  not  use  the  motor  at  all  last 
year.” 

“I  think  I will  dispose  of  my  boat 
in  1977.” 

“Seldom  run  in  Pennsylvania 
waters.  Salt  water  buff.” 

“I  do  not  remember  if  I received 
the  copy  or  not,  but  I think  I did.  If  I 
got  it,  I read  it.” 

“I  gave  the  booklet  to  my  boss 
who  is  very  interested  in  boating  and 
felt  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  his 
children.  Unfortunately  my  boss  did 
not  return  my  copy  and  I don’t  work 
there  anymore.” 

“I  only  fish  in  the  Allegheny 
River.  I do  not  boat  for  pleasure, 
only  fishing.” 

“It  was  truly  a fine  production.  I 
have  it  and  refer  to  it  occasionally. 
However,  I recommend  that  such 
projects  not  be  repeated.  It  must 
have  been  very  costly,  and  with  the 
cost  of  government  being  confisca- 
tory while  other  expenses  are  going 
out  of  sight,  I think  we  need  to 
reduce  all  unnecessary  expenses.” 

If  ever  there  were  an  appropriate 
point  to  interrupt  the  dialogue, 
perhaps  it  is  here.  If  we  were  to 
enumerate  “unnecessary  expendi- 
tures” our  list  might  begin  with  pre- 
mature funerals,  the  cost  of  search- 
and-rescue  operations,  prolonged 
hospitalization,  escalating  insurance 
premiums,  and  expensive  hull  re- 
pairs. 

We  choose  to  consider  educa- 
tional costs  an  investment. 


ANGLER  readers  might  not  be  ‘‘Better  Lovers’’  — BUT  — 


we’ll  bet  they  are:  BETTER 
BOATERS,  BETTER 
FISHERMEN,  as  well  as  being 
BETTER  INFORMED  and 
more  concerned  about  envi- 
ronmental issues  today  than 
most  other  folks! 


(If  there  is  someone  you've 
been  wanting  to  “convert," 
send  the  ANGLER  as  a gift!) 


USE  THIS  FORM  FOR  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(or  your  renewal) 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  RD#  — Include  Box  Number 


City State  Zipcode 

□ $3.00  — One  Year  REMITTANCE  ENCLOSED:  □ $7.50  — Three  Years 

(Use  check  or  Money  Order — DO  NOT  SEND  CASH) 

Please  indicate  whether n NEW  ora  RENEWAL 
MAIL  TO:  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  ANGLER  CIRCULATION 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

Time  to  Renew  YOUR  Subscription? 

If  the  numerals  “4  77''  appear  on  your  address  label,  back  cover, 
your  subscription  expires  with  the  April,  1977  issue. 

Don’t  miss  an  issue!  To  expedite  your  renewal  send  us  an  old 
label  with  your  remittance.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Do  it  now! 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Rough,  broken  water  that  would 

quickly  drown  a conventional  dry  fly  can 
be  fished  easily  with  some  special  pat- 
terns. Among  them  (from  left  to  right) 
are  the  Royal  Wulff,  bivisibles  of  various 
colors,  and  the  Muddler  Minnow.  The 
heavy  hackles  on  these  flies,  combined 
with  hair  wings  on  the  Wulff  and  Mud- 
dler, enable  them  to  ride  high  and  dry  on 
broken  water.. 

Too  sharp  a cast  will  rip  bait  of  any 

kind  off  a hook.  When  angling  with 
worms,  minnows  and  the  like,  cast  with 
a smooth  and  gentle  sidearm  action 
instead  of  with  a sharp  overhead  cast. 
When  fishing  from  a boat  with  a partner, 
however,  use  caution  in  making  such 
casts. 


Rivers  and  large  creeks  contain  long 

pools  in  which  are  pockets  into  the 
shoreline.  Water  in  these  pockets  usually 
is  a quiet  eddy  into  which  food  can  drift 
from  the  current  of  the  pool,  and  fish 
feed  there.  Every  such  spot  is  worthy  of 
thorough  attention  from  the  fisherman. 

Time  is  precious  on  a fishing  trip,  but 
the  wise  angler  takes  time  out  to  eat  a 
sandwich  or  some  other  food  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day. 

Make  a list  of  the  lures  that  produced 

the  most  fish  last  season,  and  be  sure 
you  have  a good  supply  of  them  for  the 
coming  season.  Some  of  them  may  prove 
to  be  duds  the  second  time  around,  but 
the  chances  are  they  will  again  be 
productive. 

Wear  heavy  woolen  socks  over  cotton 
socks  inside  boots  and  waders.  They  will 
serve  as  padding  for  the  feet  and  will  also 
absorb  perspiration;  and,  in  cold  water 
they  will  help  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 

To  make  the  improved  clinch  knot, 
make  about  eight  twists  of  the  free  line 
around  the  standing  line,  then  thread  the 
free  end  through  the  first  loop  and  back 
through  the  long  loop,  as  shown  at  left. 
Pull  slowly  on  the  standing  line  to  close 
the  twist  down  tightly  to  the  eye,  as 
shown  at  right. 


Take  it  easy  when  you  fish  a stream 

with  banks  of  soft  clay  or  loam.  Re- 
member that  heavy  footsteps  cause  vi- 
brations in  the  ground  that  are  transmit- 
ted to  the  water  and  will  frighten  fish.  So 
tread  softly,  and  do  not  get  closer  to  the 
water  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  even 
when  just  moving  from  pool  to  pool. 

Want  to  try  a productive  pattern  this 
spring  that  you  might  never  have  used 
before?  Try  the  gold-ribbed  Hare's  Ear. 
In  deep  riffles  and  heavy  currents  this  fly 
floats  well,  and  when  it  gets  wet  and 
sinks  a bit  it  is  a good  imitation  of  a 
natural  nymph. 

A spinner  and  fly  are  intended  to 

represent  a minnow.  A spinner  that  is 
too  large  or  a fly  that  is  too  bulky  can 
destory  this  illusion. 

Never  let  a dead  fish  on  a stringer  in 
the  water.  The  fish  should  be  cleaned  im- 
mediately, packed  in  damp  moss  or 
grass,  and  placed  in  the  creel  or  in  a 
shady  spot. 

A drifting  streamer  is  a good  imitation 

of  a lazy  or  dying  minnow.  Cast  the 
streamer  upstream  from  the  spot  to  be 
fished,  then  allow  the  current  to  carry  it 
down  without  any  additional  motion  be- 
ing imparted  by  the  rod. 

Visit  your  favorite  trout  stream  some 
day  just  before  the  season  opens.  Study 
the  riffles  and  pools,  observe  the  cur- 
rents and  feeding  lanes,  and  see  what 
changes  the  winter  season  has  caused. 
Knowledge  of  that  kind  will  pay  rich 
dividends  when  the  new  fishing  season 
opens. 

Rub  both  the  wet  fly  and  leader  in  wet 

mud  to  make  them  sink  more  readily. 

Wear  boots  that  fit.  Boots  that  are  too 

large  are  clumsy  and  heavy.  The  most 
agile  angler  in  the  world  will  not  be -able 
to  keep  his  feet  if  he  is  hampered  by 
boots  a size  or  two  too  large.  Boots  that 
are  too  small  cramp  and  tire  the  feet  and 
legs. 


Don’t  fiddle  around  after  you  hook  a 

fish  you  intend  to  release.  Get  if  off  the 
hook  and  back  into  the  water  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Tests  have  proved  that  fish 
played  to  exhaustion  die  in  a matter  of 
hours  even  if  they  appear  to  be  in  good 
condition  when  they  are  released. 

Try  casting  a wet  fly  upstream,  as  you 

would  a dry  fly.  As  the  current  carries 
the  fly  back  toward  you,  it  will  sink 
down  into  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  have  a natural  floating  ap- 
pearance. 

An  angler  who  is  set  in  his  ways  misses 
a lot  of  fun.  If  you  usually  fish  with  spin- 
ning gear,  try  using  a bait  casting  reel  in 
1977.  This  reel  is  not  difficult  to  master, 
and  it  gives  the  fisherman  much  better 
control  of  his  line  and  lure  in  casting  and 
in  getting  heavy  fish  out  of  weeds  and 
other  tangles. 

A sticking  ferrule  is  a headache.  As  a 

remedy,  polish  the  male  ferrule  with  a 
cloth  to  which  a drop  or  two  of  light  oil 
has  been  applied.  But  even  a single  drop 
of  oil  applied  directly  to  the  ferrule  w ill 
cause  trouble.  The  rod  sections  will  slide 
smoothly  together,  no  doubt,  but  the 
excessive  oil  will  create  suction  that  will 
literally  lock  the  ferrules  together. 

Avoid  sinkers  in  worm  fishing  for  trout. 

A sinker  can  snag  on  the  bottom,  and  it 
also  prevents  a worm  from  having  a 
natural  lively  appearance  as  the  current 
carries  it  along. 

The  more  wary  the  fish,  the  longer  and 

finer  leader  you  should  use. 

FISH  FACT:  Large  trout  sometimes 

move  out  of  big  streams  into  smaller 
feeder  streams  and  take  refuge  in  the 
deeper  pockets  of  the  little  brooks. 
Trout,  especially  browns,  will  often 
remain  in  the  small  brooks  until  their 
autumn  spawning  time. 
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Ashore 

& 

Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 


At  this  time  of  year,  unless  you  are 
l one  of  our  readers  who  fol- 
lowed the  sun  south,  you  are  still 
wrestling  with  the  grip  of  winter. 
Even  if  it  is  possible  to  find  some 
unfrozen  water  here  in  the  north- 
lands,  it’s  just  too  darned  cold  and 
windy.  However,  we  can  still  be 
knee-deep  in  pleasant  memories  of 
last  season  or  anticipating  and  plan- 
ning for  the  annual  call  of  the  water 
sure  to  come.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  sun-filled,  fleece-lined 
skies  that  lie  ahead  will  occasionally 
be  interrupted  by  gray-toned  clouds 
of  turbulence  — and  not  all  will  be 
weather  clouds. 

How  well  we  weather  the  eco- 
nomic shadows  that  may  be  cast 
over  1977  will,  in  part,  depend  upon 
ourselves.  Not  only  our  economic 
well-being  but  our  mental  and 
physical  attitude  and  approach  will 
greatly  affect  our  new  calendar  year. 
But  paramount  in  the  minds  and 
plans  of  those  who  “love  to  go"  will 
be  the  impact  of  nagging  inflation 
and  the  uncertainty  of  a little  under- 
stood and  largely  uncontrollable 
economy. 


There  is  little  question,  as  with 
everything  else  these  days,  inflation 
is  making  boating  cost  more  — from 
the  first  filling  of  the  tow  vehicle  to 
the  final  haul-out  at  season’s  end, 
with  maybe  a score  of  unexpected, 
unanticipated  financial  upheavals 
sandwiched  in  along  the  way.  But 
just  because  things  are  going  up 
doesn’t  mean  it’s  time  to  throw  in 
the  towel  and  hang  up  the  boat  keys 
. . . far  from  it!  Even  those  on  a 
restricted  budget  there  are  ways  to 
counteract  some  of  the  costs.  Any 
successful  effort  towards  this  end 
reduces  the  distasteful  alternative  of 
staying  home  and  feeling  sorry  for 
ourselves.  If  we  make  a serious  at- 
tempt at  prudent  economizing  and 
self-discipline,  we  should  have  a lit- 
tle left  to  spend  doing  something  we 
like. 

A college  professor  recently  told 
me  that  inflation  is  a sure-fire  way  to 
keep  the  “haves”  separated  from 
the  “have-nots.”  (Somehow,  I’m 
sort  of  glad  I never  had  him  for 
class!)  He  was  convinced  inflation 
was  a conspiratorial  ploy  generated 
by  the  powerful,  wealthy  elite  in  our 
society  to  keep  the  masses  from 
breathing  over  their  shoulder! 
Whether  or  not  you  subscribe  to  his 
economic  stratification,  I believe 
one  thing  is  abundantly  clear:  the 
American  people  will  not  allow  the 
clock  that  ticks  off  leisure  time  to  be 
rolled  back.  In  all  honesty,  very  few 
people  would  really  like  to  return  to 
the  “good  old  days”  if  they  are 
truthful  with  themselves.  We  will 
not,  we  can  not  go  back;  we  have 
come  too  far! 

So,  how  do  we  continue  having 
our  cake  and  eating  it  too?  We 
adjust.  We  accommodate.  We  com- 
promise. We  plan  ahead.  To  this 
end,  it  will  likely  now  be  necessary 
to  budget  the  cost  of  each  trip 
beforehand  to  know  for  certain  we 
can  afford  it.  This  means  budgeting 
twice  the  former  pre-embargo 
amount  for  gasoline.  Some  basic 
math  should  help  you  determine 
whether,  for  example,  it  now  be- 
comes more  practical  to  “slip”  the 
boat  or  keep  it  on  the  trailer  at  your 
favorite  lake,  river  or  pond  rather 


than  pay  the  increased  gas  premium 
of  towing. 

Where  we  formerly  spent  week- 
ends branching  out  from  lavish 
motel  rooms,  it  may  now  be 
necessary  to  do  a little  price  shop- 
ping before  selecting  a room  for  the 
night.  For  some  folks  the  answer 
may  unravel  from  a tent  and  a night 
or  two  spent  under  the  stars  at  a 
state  park  or  private  campground. 
For  others  it  may  mean  a “round  trip 
in-a-day”  excursion  for  that  needed 
recreation. 

Some  will  elect  to  tow  their  rigs  on 
short  hauls  only;  for  longer  trips 
they’ll  carry  a lightweight  outboard 
in  the  trunk  and  rent  a boat  when 
they  get  lakeside. 

Meal  costs  may  be  another  area 
where  costs  can  be  trimmed.  Pack- 
ing a lunch,  shopping  a nearby 
supermarket,  cooking  out  at  the 
campground  or  shoreline,  where 
permitted,  may  put  a jingle  in  your 
pocketbook.  Reducing  food  costs 
doesn’t  mean  giving  up  restaurants 
completely  . . . and  will  probably 
make  that  occasional  eat-out  a real 
treat  and  experience. 

When  we  get  to  the  water,  there 
are  other  ways  to  cut  costs.  We 
don’t  have  to  run  the  boat  back  and 
forth  all  day  long,  much  less  at  full 
throttle.  Reducing  boat  weight  by  re- 
moving all  nonessential  items  can 
result  in  real  gas  savings.  Do  more 
anchoring  out  for  swimming  and 
siesta  breaks.  Cut  the  engine  and 
drift  along  with  the  breeze,  fishing 
line  trailing  overboard.  Raft  with 
other  boats  for  some  pleasant  social 
hours  that  produce  fond  memories 
and  great  new  friends. 

It’s  gotten  tough,  no  question 
about  it.  And  it  may  get  tougher.  But 
a nation  which  survived  the  Great 
Depression,  two  World  Wars,  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  plus  the  social  up- 
heaval of  the  Sixties,  can  certainly 
weather  the  current  uncertainty.  If 
we  keep  our  heads,  use  common 
sense,  practice  self-discipline,  juggle 
the  budget  and  pinch  a penny  or  two, 
we’ll  come  through  it  okay  and 
probably  be  the  better  for  it.  We  can 
still  go  on  enjoying  boating,  fishing, 
camping  and  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tion for  a long  time  to  come.  We’ve 
proved  in  the  past  we  have  the 
stomach  for  it;  now,  let’s  show  we 
have  the  heart! 
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Here  are  some  ways  to  trim  operating  costs  that  might  offer  rewards  of  their  own  — 
“People  will  not  allow  the  clock  that  ticks  off  leisure  time  to  be  rolled  back  ...” 
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Taking  A Closer  Look 

(continued  from  page  5.) 

lampreys  building  their  stony  nests 
on  the  stream  bottom. 

Shortly  after  spawning  both  the 
male  and  female  die.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  about  three  weeks  and  the  larvae 
stay  in  the  nest  for  another  three 
weeks  or  so.  They  then  emerge,  drift 
downstream  to  still  water,  and  bur- 
row in  the  mud.  Here  they  stay  for 
another  five  to  seven  years,  feeding 
on  microscopic  life  as  it  drifts  past. 
Finally  they  transform  into  parasitic 
adults,  usually  in  the  early  spring, 
and  make  their  ways  to  the  ocean  in 
search  of  a host  on  which  to  attach 
themselves. 

The  American  Shad  is  probably 
the  east  coast’s  most  popular  migra- 
tory salt  water  fish.  By  mid-March 
Delaware  River  anglers  are  taking 
shad  from  the  Bucks  County  sectors 
of  the  river.  Here,  too,  biologists 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  spend  late  February  and 


The  striped  bass  is  popular  with 
some  anglers  in  the  lower  Delaware 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 


March  netting  and  tagging  the  migra- 
tory shad  between  the  towns  of 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey  and  New 
Hope,  Pennsylvania.  Actually,  the 
shad  are  netted  by  Fred  Lewis,  the 
only  commercial  netter  still  operat- 
ing on  the  Delaware.  The  biologists 
tag,  record  size,  weight,  and  sex, 
and  then  release  half  of  each  netting 
back  into  the  Delaware  to  continue 
their  upstream  migrations.  Later, 
other  shad  are  gill-netted  in  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  area  in  hope  of  re- 
catching some  of  the  tagged  fish  to 
get  an  indication  of  their  speed  of 
travel.  Successful  shad  anglers  are 
also  surveyed  and  encouraged  to 
return  any  of  the  orange,  spaghetti- 
like tags  they  may  find  on  fish  they 
catch.  (NOTE:  Delaware  River  an- 
glers are  asked  to  send  any  retrieved 
tags  along  with  pertinent  information 
on  the  date  and  place  of  capture  to: 
Delaware  River  Fish  Study  Office, 
Box  95,  Rosemont,  N.J.  08556.  An- 
glers wanting  the  tag  as  a souvenir 
may  request  its  return.) 

The  shad  spawn  in  the  upriver 
portions  of  the  Delaware  in  late 


spring.  By  fall  the  young  shad  are  on 
their  way  downriver  to  spend  the 
next  3-5  years  in  the  sea.  These  fish 
were  formerly  abundant  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  system  but  the 
construction  of  dams  blocked  their 
upstream  migration. 

A close  relative  of  the  American 
Shad  is  the  Glut  Herring  which 
also  migrates  up  the  Delaware  River 
as  the  temperatures  rise.  Though 
small  in  size  — less  than  a pound  — 
and  not  considered  a good  gamefish, 
the  herring  are  nevertheless  caught 
on  bare  gold  hooks  at  several  places 
on  the  lower  Delaware.  One  notable 
herring  fishing  spot  is  on  the  wing 
dam  below  New  Hope  where 
hundreds  of  the  fish  are  caught  by 
anglers  during  the  peak  period  of  the 
run.  Concerned  anglers  often  be- 


come annoyed  by  others  who  merely 
hook  the  fish  then  leave  them  lay  to 
rot  on  the  concrete  dam  walls  or 
along  the  shoreline. 

A very  similar  migrant,  also  a rela- 
tive of  the  shad  and  glut  herring,  is 
the  Alewife.  Known  to  most  an- 
glers as  baitfish  for  salt  water  pur- 
suits, the  Alewife  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  Though 
unusual,  some  landlocked  alewives 
are  known  to  complete  their  entire 
life  cycles  in  fresh  water  without 
ever  returning  to  the  sea.  Records 
show  that  alewives  were  once 
recorded  in  the  Susquehanna  in  Dau- 
phin, Lackawanna,  Lancaster, 
Luzerne,  Perry,  and  York  Counties 
— at  that  time  having  been  able  to 
migrate  from  the  sea. 

The  Striped  Bass,  the  popular 


surf  angler's  quarry,  also  migrates 
up  the  Delaware  each  spring  and  is 
occasionally  taken  by  anglers  in  the 
region  between  the  Tacony-Palmyra 
Bridge  and  Trenton  Falls.  The 
“striper”  was  evidently  once 
abundant  in  eastern  rivers  as  evi- 
denced by  this  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
in  1896: 

“Striped  bass  are  known  to  mi- 
grate to  the  headwaters  of  both  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers. 
In  early  spring  of  1893,  1500rockfish 
(stripers)  were  taken  in  the  haul  of 
one  net  at  a fishery  on  the  Delaware 
near  Burlington,  N.J.” 

Female  stripers  usually  spawn  for 
the  first  time  in  their  fourth  year  of 
life.  At  this  time  they  are  17-21 
inches  long  and  weigh  between  four 


and  six  pounds.  Water  temperatures 
of  about  60°  trigger  the  spawning 
run.  Anglers  in  the  lower  Delaware 
concentrate  on  these  fish  during 
June  and  July. 

There  are  other  lesser-known  mi- 
grants that  annually  run  the  bays  and 
rivers  to  get  to  fresh  water  spawning 
grounds.  The  Atlantic  Sturgeon 
may  move  into  the  Delaware  along 
with  the  shad  although  it  probably 
does  not  spawn  until  summer.  The 
rare  Shortnose  Sturgeon  does 
the  same. 

So,  though  the  colorful  birds  may 
demand  the  attention  of  most  out- 
doorsmen  in  the  springtime,  the  an- 
nual migrations  of  Pennsylvania’s 
catadromous  and  anadromous  fishes 
are  every  bit  as  astounding  ...  if 
much  lesser  known. 
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The  Spring  Peeper 
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LOOK  AT  THE  TOTAL  PICTURE— 


As  the  coldest  winter  in  decades  draws  to  a close,  we  notice  a flurry 
. of  fishing  license  sales  which  could  well  have  been  anticipated 
because  fishing,  along  with  the  planting  of  lettuce,  onions  and 
radishes,  is  one  of  the  earliest  available  remedies  for  cabin  fever.  On 
the  first  of  March,  the  Great  White  Fleet  of  46  tank  trucks  began  roll- 
ing — beginning  our  annual  logistic  nightmare  of  preseason,  then  in- 
season  trout  stocking. 

Even  with  one  of  our  stations  shut  down  nearly  completely,  and 
two  others  torn  up  for  renovation  last  season,  our  stalwart  hatchery  superintendents  and  their 
support  staffs  have  been  able  to  schedule  a grand  total  of  4,529,050  trout  for  release  in  ap- 
proved trout  waters. 

Some  shudder  at  that  figure,  however,  and  say  that  we  are  too  much  trout-oriented.  It  is  true 
that  trout  are  practically  the  only  fish  that  can  be  hatched  and  reared  to  keeper  size;  and,  feed- 
ing them  for  about  15  months  does  make  them  rather  expensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  examining  our  warmwater  fish  production  will  reveal  that  over  63  million 
other  fishes,  mostly  warmwater  species,  have  been  released  throughout  the  Commonwealth  — 
either  as  adults,  fingerling,  or  fry.  Certainly  walleyes  have  led  the  list  in  the  past,  but  growing 
numbers  of  esocids  — the  pike  family  — are  being  produced  annually.  Many  of  these  are  being 
successfully  reared  to  healthy  fingerling  size  and  have  been  a great  aid  in  helping  us  achieve 
our  goal  of  “shortening  the  time  between  bites.” 

Warmwater  fish  management  has  truly  received  extremely  high  priority  in  the  Fish  Com- 
mission in  recent  years.  And,  as  additional  waters  become  available  through  the  abatement  of 
pollution  we  must  be  ready  and  able  to  provide  desirable  species  to  bring  about  the  return  of 
angling  pleasures  — in  some  waters  a fishery  can  be  re-established  where  none  existed  within 
the  memory  of  anyone  alive  today.  The  Monogahela  River  is  one  such  example. 

In  new  impoundments,  through  intelligent  and  enlightened  management  of  the  warmwater 
fishery,  we  can  introduce  both  forage  and  predator  fish  as  components  of  a balanced  food 
chain  that  will  provide  increasingly  better  fishing.  Sometimes,  when  a few  complain  about  bad 
fishing  in  some  of  these  waters,  we  wonder  if  they  really  know  how  to  fish!  Channel  catfish, 
crappies,  bullheads,  pickerel,  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  muskellunge  (both  purebred 
and  tiger),  northern  pike,  striped  bass,  white  bass  and  yellow  perch  are  all  now  a part  of  our 
propagation  and  distribution  program. 

Our  rivers  are  essentially  self-managing  and  are  vastly  underutilized;  the  Susquehanna, 
Juniata,  Delaware,  Allegheny,  and  now  the  Monogahela  are  good  examples.  We  must  realize 
that  there  will  always  be  inevitable  fluctuations  in  certain  year  classes,  in  different  species, 
variations  in  existing  populations  subject  to  no  predictable  timetable  — only  the  vagaries  of 
Mother  Nature.  Even  so,  those  who  will  take  the  time  to  fish  these  waters  today  will  find  that 
the  return  for  their  effort  will  be  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Quite  often  we  are 
pressured  to  stock  our  rivers  but  they  very  seldom  need  it. 

Keen  Buss  once  put  it  very  well,  “Yes,  we  get  blamed  in  some  manner  for  poor  fishing,  but 
we  will  gladly  accept  this  if  we  get  credit  when  good  fishing  appears  in  the  rivers.  We  know  and 
now  you  know  that  Old  Man  River  just  keeps  rolling  along  and  producing  and  producing  and 
producing.  After  all,  he  is  self-managing,  if  he  gets  the  eternal  vigilance  needed  to  keep  him 
clean  and  unfettered.” 


Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
Eastern  Fish  Disease  Laboratory 
Leetown,  Route  1 Box  1 7A 
Kearneysville,  West  Virginia  25430 

January  4, 1977 


Mr.  Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
Dear  Mr.  Abele: 

On  December  30,  1976,  as  part  of  our 
biennial  long  course,  we  took  the  14  par- 
ticipants and  5 laboratory  staff  members 
on  a field  trip  to  the  Big  Springs  and 
Huntsdale  facilities.  The  trip  was  excep- 
tionally valuable  for  all  of  us. 

My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to 
compliment  the  respective  managers, 
Wayne  Weigle  and  Ted  Dingle;  both  of 
them  maintain  clean  and  efficient 
facilities,  and  they  were  exceptionally 
hospitable  and  cooperative.  Over  and 
above  that,  everyone  was  impressed 
with  their  knowledge  and  profes- 
sionalism. I hasten  to  add  that  our  group 
consisted  of  laboratory  research  staff, 
federal  fishery  biologists  and  fishery 
biologists  from  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  States  of  Illinois,  Maine,  Utah 
and  Virginia. 

We  have  nothing  but  the  highest  praise 
for  the  fisheries  programs  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  for  the  evident  interest 
and  dedication  of  Wayne  and  Ted. 

With  best  wishes  for  1977,  I remain 

Sincerely  yours, 
Kenneth  E.  Wolf 
Director 

“WE  REPEAT  . . 

The  Little  Schuylkill  Conservation 
Club  of  Tamaqua  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Hesser  and  his 
intrepid  crew  of  biologists,  Richard 
Marshall,  Chuck  Emery  and  Jane  Earle, 


and  also  Mr.  Stan  Paulakovich  for  their 
assistance  in  helping  us  in  the  restora- 
tion of  a nine-mile  stretch  of  the  Little 
Schuylkill  River.  Without  the  help  of 
people  like  these,  our  project  would 
never  become  a reality.  “Hats  Off’  to 
these  Fish  Commission  people!  Our 
hopes  are  high  and  our  club  is  working 
diligently  to  make  a five-year  Fish  Com- 
mission project  a reality  possibly  in  three 
years.  Again,  we  repeat,  the  Little  Sc- 
huykill  and  the  Big  Schuylkill  Rivers  will 
come  back. 

Ray  Ripko,  Club  Advisor 

The  Little  Schuylkill  Conservation  Club 

Tamaqua 


ONE-ON-ONE! 

Try  as  1 may,  I cannot  allow  War- 
ren L.  Beaver’s  comments,  entitled 
“Experts,  indeed!’’  listed  under  your 
January  1977  issue  Notes  From  the 
Stream , go  unheeded. 

I,  too,  must  praise  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s warmwater  stocking  program, 
but  I can  in  no  way  condone  the  use  of 
fish  finders  and  locators.  I certainly 
would  not  acclaim  the  user  of  such  a 
device  as  an  “expert.” 

Hunters  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  ethics  of  fair  chase,  as  has  the  angler 
in  many  respects.  Locating  fish  with/by 
these  electronic  devices,  in  one  man's 
opinion,  cannot  fall  under  the  ethics  of 
fair  chase. 

Perhaps  our  understanding  of  fishing 
has  been  distorted  over  the  years.  Far 
too  many  anglers  today  do  not  enjoy  a 
fine  day  on  a lake  or  stream  unless  they 
are  connected  to  the  end  of  a throbbing 
rod.  What  has  happened  to  the  pride  we 
have  so  deservingly  acquired  after  luring 
a fish  one-on-one?  Searching  method- 
ically day  after  day,  switching  lures,  try- 
ing to  come  up  with  the  right  one 
. . . constantly  searching  for  that  secret 
cover  or  underwater  shelf.  Then,  after 
weeks  upon  end,  finally  finding  our 
“secret  hot  spot,”  guarding  it  with  the 
utmost  of  care. 

Are  we  now  depriving  ourselves  of 
these  joys?  Are  we  once  again  going  to 
overexploit  our  natural  resources?  I 
should  hope  not.  Perhaps  we  should  go 
back  to  paddling  our  own  boat  and  once 
again  meet  our  quarry  on  their  terms. 

Dave  Wolf 
Austin 

You  and  I,  Dave,  and  many  others  would 
not  want  to  be  deprived  of  what  we  have 
deemed  “joys;”  neither  do  we  have  the 
right  to  deprive  others  that  same  freedom, 
convinced  though  we  might  be  that 
they’re  wrong.  Ed. 


LONESOME— 

In  the  past  few  years,  I have  lived 
back  and  forth  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Arizona  and  so  on.  1 am  again  in  Arizona 
and  again  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments. Probably  the  greatest  pangs  of 
homesickness  come  when  I receive  my 
copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Of 
course,  there  is  fishing  in  Arizona  but 
still.  . . . 

I have  even  fashioned  a western  yarn 
for  my  friends  out  here.  The  story  goes 
that  I’m  a desperado  hiding  out  in 
Arizona  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  It  seems  that  the  Fish 
Commission  has  run  me  out  of  the  state 
due  to  my  depleting  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  fact,  though.  I’m  more  of  a fisher- 
man for  whom  the  catch  and  keep  means 
little  or  nothing.  For  me,  the  allure  of 
fishing  has  always  been  the  matching  of 
wits.  Fishing  is  the  bull  sessions  among 
other  fishermen,  the  quiet  and  beauty  of 
an  early  spring  morning,  and  the  antici- 
pation of  a possible  lunker.  Fishing  is 
just  fun  and  no  amount  of  fish  caught  or 
missed  can  change  that. 

As  this  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler,  I would  also  like  to  add  a 
note  of  thanks  that  somehow  seems  a bit 
late  (certainly  far  away)  from  2,400  miles 
around.  In  my  travels,  Fve  had  opportu- 
nities to  fish,  or  observe  fishing,  in  many 
states.  In  my  mind,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  ranks  with  the  best  in 
maintaining  and  developing  the  waters  of 
Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  it  is  the  distance 
from  here  to  there  that  make  me  ap- 
preciate even  more  their  efforts.  I always 
willingly  bought  my  fishing  license  in 
Pennsylvania,  knowing  that  the  money 
would  be  well  spent.  I look  forward  to 
again  buying  that  license. 

Bill  Rhinesmith 

Tucson,  Arizona 


CHANGED  HIS  WAYS! 

I have  been  so  busy  for  the  past  22 
years  caring  for  my  loving  family  that  the 
ancient  art  of  relaxing  with  a fishing  pole 
had  all  but  been  abolished  in  an  euphoria 
of  wonderful  memories.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, I made  a new  friend  (a  young  man 
in  his  early  twenties)  and  through  him  I 
became  reacquainted  with  the  wonderful 
world  of  nature. 

Monday,  following  the  opening  day  of 
the  season,  I discovered  Muddy  Run,  a 
marvelous  recreational  area  located  in 
the  heart  of  beautiful  Lancaster  County. 
I caught  two  six-inch  fish  that  day,  but 
the  thrill  of  catching  fish  again  re- 
awakened old,  old  stirrings  so  deep 
within  me. 

From  Muddy  Run  1 progressed  to 
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Brandywine  Creek  and,  even  though  I 
caught  nothing  on  my  second  trip  out, 
the  serenity,  the  beauty,  the  tranquility 
of  those  few  short  hours  of  a Sunday 
morning  were  worth  the  effort. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  I decided  to  try 
the  Darby  Creek,  which  is  just  behind 
my  home.  There  were  some  young  teen- 
agers fishing  from  the  high  rocks  so  1 just 
sat  down  and  joined  them.  1 laughed  as 
we  reeled  in  the  sunfish  and  minnows 
while  the  big  carp  leaped  freely  out  of  the 
water.  “Well,”  I told  them  defensively, 
“I’ll  be  catching  trout  at  the  Ridley  in  the 
morning.”  Immediately  came  their  cries: 
“Can  we  come?”  “Can  we  go  with 
you?”  The  next  morning  I found  myself 
with  five  young  teenagers.  We  saw  a 
beautiful  honey-colored  deer  in  Ridley 
State  Park  and  caught  some  bluegills  at 
Springton  Reservoir  — and  I made  some 
new  friends.  There  was  another  day  at 
the  Brandywine,  several  trips  to  the 
Delaware,  a day  at  the  lakes  in  South 
Philly,  and  a complete  day  in  July  at 
Muddy  Run  where  I tried  out  (for  the 
first  time)  my  very  own,  newly  pur- 
chased four-man  rubber  raft.  We  caught 
over  thirty  fish  that  day,  including  bass, 
trout,  and  the  ever-present  sunnies.  We 
all  had  a grand  time. 

To  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  that  made  this  “grand 
time”  possible.  I’d  like  to  just  say  thank 
you.  We  are  all  so  prone  to  taking  things 
for  granted,  we  forget  what  goes  on  in 
the  background  in  making  our  recrea- 
tional facilities  possible.  Too  often  it 
happens  that  the  very  ones  responsible, 
the  ones  who  make  it  possible,  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  own  doings.  Again,  my  thanks  to 
you  as  I keep  you  in  my  thoughts  during 
the  coming  months  until  once  again  my 
friend  approaches  me  with  those  three 
magic  words:  “LET’S  GO  FISHING!” 

John  T.  Roesner 

Colwyn 

NEEDS  HELP— 

Would  you  please  help  me?  Could  you 
ask  one  of  your  fishing  reporters?  I have 
a reel  Model  DFC  256D  made  in  Japan. 
Could  you  find  out  who  makes  them  or 
where  I can  write  to  somebody  who  fixes 
reels  as  I need  all  the  parts  for  the  level 
wind.  It  is  3V4”  wide  and  3!4”  circum- 
ference. 

Cord  Meyer 

Equinunk 

DREAMING? 

I have  been  a steady  reader  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  for  many  years  and 
it  has  brought  me  much  enjoyment.  For 


forty  years  I have  been  fishing  in  Slate 
Run  and  Young  Womens  Creek  — my 
two  favorite  trout  streams  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Last  year  on  my  annual  trip  during  the 
first  week  of  June  I had  a rather  unusual 
experience.  I was  fishing  in  the  Fish- 
For-Fun  section  of  Kettle  Creek  below 
Ole  Bull  Park. 

As  I was  wading  through  a very  shal- 
low section  of  the  stream,  I saw  what  I 
thought  was  a fish  but  it  looked  quite 
unusual.  I approached  it  very  carefully 
and  as  I got  closer  it  looked  like  a large 
brown  trout,  maybe  16”  - 18”  long.  It 
still  looked  odd  and  as  I approached 
even  closer  I discovered  what  looked  so 
odd.  This  trout  had  another  fish  in  its 
mouth  crossways  and  this  fish  appeared 
to  be  maybe  5”  long  and  the  most 
unusual  aspect  of  it  was  its  color.  This 
smaller  fish  was  a bright  blue  color  and  I 
was  very  surprised,  however.  I thought  I 
had  seen  an  illustration  somewhere  of  a 
minnow  in  Pennsylvania  streams  that 
was  blue,  but  when  I returned  home  I 
searched  everywhere  and  could  not  find 
any  information  on  such  a minnow. 

As  I approached  the  large  brownie,  he 
leisurely  swam  off  still  holding  this  fish 
crossways  in  his  mouth.  I had  a very 
good  look  at  it  as  I was  within  six  feet  of 
the  brownie  when  it  swam  off.  Am  I 
dreaming  or  is  this  possible? 

Henry  Darlington 
Aston 

If  you  saw  a bright  blue  minnow,  Henry, 
who  are  we  to  say  you  didn’t?  We  have 
had  no  other  similar  “sightings”  re- 
ported, however.  Ed. 

ADDENDUM— 

Dear  Mr.  Abele: 

To  add  to  your  editorial  “Words  by 
which  we  Live”,  here  is  something  writ- 
ten to  me  by  my  Sunday  School  teacher 
many  years  ago.  A fine  dedicated  wom- 
an ...  at  that  time  she  was  on  the 
Vaterland  (later  the  Leviathan)  to 
Europe. 

It  was  greetings  from  the  largest  ship 
afloat  . . . she  added  “Be  good  and  you 
will  always  be  happy.” 

How  true. 

Respectfully, 

Edw.  F.  Schneider 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  SPEAKS  UP— 

Although  I’m  not  a Pennsylvania  res- 
ident, I find  your  state’s  approach  to 
quality  trout  angling  both  intelligent  and 
successful.  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  a 
reflection  of  this  approach  and  a forum 


for  the  warm  people  who  comprise  your 
state’s  angling  population.  Many  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  showed  us  a healthy 
concern  for  the  resources  which  God  has 
provided  — an  attitude  many  New  York 
anglers  are  sorely  in  need  of  My  favorite 
department  is  “Fly  Tying ” by  Chauncy 
Lively.  Would  it  be  possible  to  puchase  a 
compilation  of  Mr.  Lively’s  patterns  and 
modes  of  tying?  (I  believe  such  a work 
was  available  several  years  ago.)  In  addi- 
tion, I feel  that  some  words  by  Mr. 
Lively  on  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the 
newer  patterns  (Comparaduns  extended 
body  duns,  etc.)  would  be  of  great 
general  interest.  So  long  for  now  and 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

Dave  Labiak 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Unfortunately,  Dave,  the  Keystone  State, 
too,  has  its  share  of  folks  ”...  sorely  in 
need  of  ” that  healthy  concern  for  our 
God-given  resources  to  which  you  allude. 
We’re  happy  that  you  haven’t  met  too 
many,  yet,  but  they’re  here.  A compila- 
tion of  Mr.  Lively’s  patterns,  etc.,  has 
been  contemplated  for  quite  some  time 
but  has  not  been  available  as  you  had  sup- 
posed. Perhaps  your  query  might  prompt 
him  to  pen  those  few  words  you  seek,  re- 
garding the  newer  patterns,  in  some  fu- 
ture column.  In  the  meantime,  our  Office 
of  Information  has  completed  a new  edi- 
tion of  George  Harvey’s  “Techniques  of 
Fly  Tying  and  Trout  Fishing,”  a 60-pager 
with  instructions  and  illustrations  cover- 
ing the  tying  of  wets,  drys,  streamers,  ter- 
restrials, bass  bugs  and  many  others. 
Available  for  $1.50  from  any  Waterways 
Patrolman,  Regional  Office,  or  send  to 
“Fly  Tying”  Office  of  Information, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Ed. 

SO  HE’S  THE  ONE! 

With  reference  to  Chauncy  Lively’s 
interesting  article  on  the  French  Tricolor 
in  the  May  1976  Pennsylvania  Angler,  I 
think  I am  the  visitor  from  France  who 
gave  this  pattern  to  Martha  Young,  al- 
though I am  neither  famous  nor  French. 

I have  known  the  Youngs  since  the 
early  ’30s,  when  I lived  in  Detroit.  I have 
lived  in  France  in  recent  years  and  fish 
the  fine  rivers  in  the  Pyrenees. 

The  origin  of  the  Tricolor  (a  flag- 
waving  designation,  that  of  the  French 
national  flag)  goes  back  to  about  1930.  At 
first  it  was  a palmer-tied  attractor  with 
three  different-colored  (hence  the  “tri- 
color,” as  for  the  flag)  hackles.  It  was 
first  commercialized  by  the  Ragot  firm  in 
Loudeac,  still  as  a palmer  tie,  the  red  and 
black  hackles  a fixed  feature,  the  third 
either  yellow  or  grey. 

(continued  on  page  22.) 
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The  reel  position  shown  is  more 
natural  for  right-hand 
fishing,  yet  is  seldom  seen. 
Shifting  the  rod  from 
hand  to  hand  while  playing  a 
fish  and  retrieving  slack 
line  is  completely  eliminated. 


FLY  FISHERMEN: 

Your  reels  are  on  the  wrong  side! 

by  Jim  Bashline 

photos  by  Sylvia  Bashline 


Fly  fishermen  are  not  open- 
minded.  If  they  were  they 
would  have  realized  many  years  ago 
that  they  were  doing  some  things  all 
wrong:  reeling,  specifically.  When  it 
comes  to  reeling,  the  spin  fishermen 
know  what  they  are  doing.  The  thing 
I’m  talking  about  is  the  dogmatic 
hangover  from  earlier  days  that 
dictates  the  reel  handle  on  fly  fishing 
outfits  must  be  on  the  right  side. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
trout  of  less  than  ten  inches,  it  really 
doesn’t  make  much  difference. 
Trout  in  this  size  category  are  played 
by  holding  the  line  in  the  free  hand 
and  stripping  it  in  around  the  boot 
tops.  Since  ten-inch  trout  are  not 
known  for  jerking  the  line  out  of 
one’s  hand,  this  doesn't  cause  too 
much  difficulty.  When  trout  reach 
fighting  size  of  twelve  inches  or 
larger,  they  are  capable  of  running 
away  with  some  line.  It  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  reel  up  the  slack 


line  and  fight  the  fish  from  the  reel. 
This  is  the  only  sensible  way  to  do  it 
and  more  and  more  knowledgeable 
anglers  are  following  this  advice. 

The  rub  is  that  when  reeling  in  be- 
comes necessary  the  rod  must  be 
switched  from  the  right  to  the  left 
hand.  Many  “port  side’’  fishermen 
have  learned  to  reel  with  their  right 
hand  so  this  doesn’t  really  apply  to 
them  . . . unless  they  take  the 
supremely  foolish  step  of  switching 
their  reel  to  left  hand  operation  and 
switch  the  rod  from  left  to  right 
when  reeling  in. 

When  a really  big  fish  begins  to  ca- 
vort on  the  end  of  the  leader,  there 
frequently  isn’t  time  enough  to  make 
the  switch.  The  fly  rodder  finds 
himself  with  rod  in  the  middle  of 
the  transfer  just  about  the  time  the 
fish  decides  to  jump,  run  towards 
him  or  perform  some  other  erratic 
manuever  and  presto,  another  lost 
fish.  With  really  big,  mean  fish  — 


like  a giant  tarpon  or  sailfish  — the 
switching  of  rod  hands  can  become 
downright  dangerous.  Get  a loop  of 
line  fouled  up  around  your  hand 
when  a tarpon  is  doing  his  thing  and 
a nasty  cut  or  burn  can  be  the  result. 
(Editor’s  Note:  we  readily  admit  that 
not  too  many  tarpon  or  sailfish  are 
taken  in  the  Keystone  State  but  the 
author’s  trying  to  make  a point!) 

A precious  microsecond  is  all  that 
is  needed  in  many  cases  to  make  a 
countermove  with  rod  tip  that  will 
mean  a landed  fish  instead  of  a 
broken  leader  or  a slack  line  loss. 
Why  change  hands  and  take 
chances?  The  most  common  excuse 
is  “I  can’t  reel  in  with  my  left 
hand.”  Bunk!  Fish  with  the  reel 
handle  on  the  left  side  for  one  day 
and  remember  to  wind  forward  and 
you'll  have  no  trouble  at  all.  The  reel 
manufacturers  know  that  there  are  a 
few  lefties  around  and  practically  all 
of  the  better  known  single  action  fly 
reels  are  easily  converted  from 
“right”  to  “left”  handed  operation. 

The  same  problem  exists  with  bait 
casting  reels.  The  handle  is  on  the 
right,  necessitating  the  changing 
over  of  the  rod  to  the  other  hand  for 
retrieving.  What  a dumb  arrang- 
ment!  A very  few  level  wind  reels 
are  available  with  the  handle  on  the 
left  side.  Hopefully,  this  situation 
will  improve.  The  right-handed  spin- 
ning fisherman  has  no  difficulty  reel- 
ing in  with  his  left  hand  . . . why 
should  the  fly  or  casting  reel  user 
find  it  so  strange? 
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With  reel  properly  positioned,  slack  line  can  be  hooked 
under  finger  and  cranked  onto  reel  when  convenient. 


Some  reels,  like  Medalist  above,  are  easily  converted 
by  flipping  slotted  disc  and  changing  line  guard. 


On  an  Orvis  C.  F.  O.  fly  reel,  below,  the  conversion  is  effected  by  merely  reversing  the  ratchet  dogs. 
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AN  OLD  - NEW  FISHERMAN 


by  John  Tremba 

illustrated  by  Mark  McCollough 


Starting  to  become  active  in  the 
outdoor  sports  of  hunting  and 
fishing  at  the  age  of  28  is  not  often 
the  easiest  thing  to  accomplish, 
especially  if  all  your  friends  have 
been  ardent  sportsmen  for  years. 
People  who  know  that  you  have  al- 
ways participated  in  team  sports, 
even  coached  athletics  for  a number 
of  years,  expect  more  from  you  in 
the  outdoors  than  you  are  able  to 
give.  Namely,  you  are  expected  to 
know  how  to  cast  a fishing  lure  with 
near  perfection  at  least  the  second 


time  you  try.  You  are  expected 
to  note  the  difference  between  a 
northern  pike  and  a chain  pickerel 
with  just  a glance,  not  to  mention 
your  God-given  talent  of  walking 
adeptly  in  a pair  of  oversized 
waders.  With  all  this  adversity 
heaped  on  the  new  sportsman  (even 
the  outdoor  magazines  assume  all 
readers  are  descendants  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt’s  hunting  buddies),  you 
have  an  example  of  frustration. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a few 
people  around  who  do  not  mind 


answering  silly  questions  or  Fd  still 
not  know  the  difference  between 
“down  and  across,”  and  a ferrule. 
By  talking  to  several  people  and 
reading  all  the  back  issues  of  every 
outdoor  magazine  I could  get  my 
hands  on  I acquired  a very  limited 
working  vocabulary  of  hunting  and 
fishing  terms.  This  thimbleful  of 
knowledge  allowed  me  to  sit  in  on 
conversations  that  heretofore  had 
gone  over  my  head.  The  more  I 
listened,  the  more  I absorbed,  yet  I 
was  far  from  entering  into  any  con- 
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versation  as  a participant. 

From  one  such  conversation  I 
found  that  the  1976  fishing  season 
was  not  far  off.  Knowing  this,  I rum- 
maged through  the  basement  to  find 
my  old  fishing  rod  that  I had  used 
about  twice  as  a boy;  even  then 
baseball  practice  and  a paper  route 
robbed  a lot  of  my  prime  time.  The 
old  rod  was  in  poor  condition,  but  I 
figured  it  still  had  a lot  of  fishing  left 
in  it.  The  three  friends  of  mine  that  I 
decided  to  go  fishing  with  on  open- 
ing day  recommended  that  I buy  a 
new  spinning  reel  and  some  light- 
weight line,  which  I did.  The  lures 
and  bait,  they  said,  would  be  de- 
cided on  the  day  before  opening  day. 
I followed  instructions  implicitly, 
while  trying  not  to  look  like  too 
much  of  an  amateur. 

My  excitement  began  to  peak  as 
opening  day  approached.  Two  days 
before,  I followed  the  advice  of  a 
friend  at  work  and  went  to  a local 
stream  and  tried  chumming.  It  was 
tremendous.  The  fish  were 
everywhere  and  I had  visions  of 
stringers  full  of  fat  brown  and 
rainbow  trout.  All  the  fish  recipes 
that  I had  seen  in  magazines  began 
to  water  in  my  mouth. 

Opening  day  finally  arrived  and  I 
awoke  a good  hour  and  a half  before 
we  were  scheduled  to  leave.  I knew 
my  choice  of  companions  was  fail- 
safe because  all  three  were  lifelong 
fishermen,  all  three  had  boats,  and 
all  three  had  caught  at  least  one  of 
every  type  of  fish  found  locally. 
After  a little  discussion  the  group 
consensus  was  to  fish  Indian  Creek, 
above  Indian  Head,  in  Fayette 
County. 

We  arrived  at  the  stream  about  ten 
minutes  before  legal  fishing  was 
permitted.  I was  expecting  to  see 
hundreds  of  streamside  fishermen 
and  I had  prepared  myself  to  toler- 
ate fishing  in  close  proximity  to 
someone  else.  I guess  my  com- 
patriots had  other  ideas  for  they  said 
we  couldn’t  fish  there  ...  it  was 
too  crowded.  I could  see  only  a few 
people  near  the  stream,  but  who  was 
I to  question  three  experts? 

They  agreed  that  it  would  be  best 
if  we  went  up  to  fish  Back  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  Indian  Creek.  I had 
heard  in  one  of  their  conversations 
that  this  was  a good  trout  stream,  so 
I was  all  for  it.  As  soon  as  we  arrived 


I jumped  from  the  truck  and  looked 
for  a spot  among  the  sparse  crowd. 

“Too  crowded,”  was  their  call. 
“C’mon,  we’ll  try  Laurel  Hill 
Creek.”  They  led  and  I followed. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  Laurel  Hill 
Creek,  I was  asleep  in  the  back  of 
the  camper  truck,  but  they  told  me 
when  I awoke  that  it  too  was  also 
crowded.  The  next  stop  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back! 
They  promised  to  show  me  a stream 
with  no  one  on  it  and  they  did  just 
that.  It  was  a beautiful  stretch  of 
clear  rippling  water,  upstream  from 
all  other  fishermen.  This  was  it.  We 
stopped  and  I put  on  my  waders,  net 
and  assembled  my  rod. 

“We  can’t  fish  here  either,”  they 
said  in  unison. 

I was  hot  now,  “Why  not?  It’s 
beautiful  here!” 

“Because  if  there  were  fish  here, 
there  would  be  people  here.” 

Have  you  ever  felt  trapped?  I did! 
There  I was  with  three  lifelong 
friends  on  my  first  day  of  fishing  in 
modern  history  and  I couldn’t  con- 
trol my  own  destiny  simply  because 
I was  not  driving  my  own  car! 

I was  so  completely  frustrated 
that  I fell  asleep  out  of  disgust  and 
resigned  never  to  attempt  an  outing 
with  others  again  on  opening  day. 
What  capped  the  day  was  our  final 
stop,  the  tailrace  at  Yough  Dam, 
where  not  only  were  we  shut  out, 
but  so  was  everyone  else  there.  On 
the  way  home  we  passed  Dunbar 
Creek,  where  I had  chummed  a few 
days  prior,  and  we  saw  people  pull- 
ing out  trout  left  and  right.  To  add  to 
the  disgust,  the  Pirates  were  losing 
to  the  Mets  on  the  radio. 

Needless  to  say,  I was  disgusted, 
but  more  determined  now  than  ever 


before  to  be  a success  as  a trout 
fisherman.  I say  trout  because  my 
three  companions  are  just  plain 
fishermen.  They  have  been  spoiled 
by  bass,  pike  and  muskies.  Trout  are 
not  the  challenge  to  them  that  they 
are  to  me. 

The  next  Monday  I bought  a 
flyrod  and  an  inexpensive  reel,  and 
ran  into  another  situation.  The  sport- 
ing goods  store  where  I deal  has 
everything  from  hand-tied  flies  to 
imported  wet  suits.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  the  clerk  is  female,  assisted 
by  another  female.  It's  not  that  I am 
a male  chauvinist  pig,  but  this  made 
me  a little  leery.  I walked  to  the 
counter  to  ask  for  a fly  leader  and 
some  flies  and  made  a futile  attempt 
to  describe  to  her  what  I wanted. 

The  main  futility  was  that  the 
clerk  spouted  off  about  eight  brand 
names,  weights,  sizes  and  prices; 
then  she  proceeded  to  drop  my  jaw 
lower  by  explaining  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each!  I was 
embarrassed  and  dumbfounded.  We 
both  laughed  and  then  she  explained 
that  this  happened  quite  frequently 
to  her.  What  an  expert  she  was. 
Maybe  she’s  never  caught  a fish,  I 
don’t  know;  still  she’s  an  authority 
on  equipment,  knows  flies  by  heart, 
and  mentally  stores  all  the  fishing 
stories  brought  in  by  her  customers 
from  which  she  extracts  helpful  in- 
formation and  relays  it  to  other  cus- 
tomers. She's  been  a great  help  to 
me  in  my  first  year  on  the  streams. 

To  all  you  beginners,  let  me  say: 
be  patient,  experiment  with  every- 
thing, fish  at  all  hours,  and  try  every 
approach  you  can  think  of  because 
there  is  no  surefire  way  to  catch 
trout  — and  no  age  limit  on 
fishermen. 


Here  it  is  — fresh  off  the  press! 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLERS’  COOKBOOK — 168  pages 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  many  delicious  ways  there  are  to  prepare 
fish.  Here  are  approximately  300  fish  recipes  submitted  by  readers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  There  are  separate  chapters  for  batters, 
sauces,  stews  and  chowders;  pickling,  canning  and  smoking  fish;  and, 
specialty  dishes  such  as  mussels,  rattlesnake  and  crawdads.  Also 
included  are  directions  for  the  preparation  and  care  of  your  catch. 

Here's  a recipe  book  that  is  a must  for  the  gourmet  or  anybody  who 
simply  likes  to  eat  fish.  $2.50  plus  .50c  for  postage  and  handling. 

Send  $3.00  (check  or  money  order  payable  to  Pa.  Fish  Commission)  to; 
COOKBOOK  — Pa.  Fish  Commission,  P.0.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

For  quantity  discounts  on  10  or  more,  write  to:  “Special  Publications,”  same  address. 
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Author's  daughter,  Karen,  finds  that  digging  for  worms 
has  side  benefits:  exercise;  and,  Dad's  garden  gets  dug! 


Fertile  soil,  rich  in  compost,  is  choice  worm  habitat. 
Author  displays  chunks  alive  with  trout-sized  bait. 


WHY  WORMS? 

by  John  Plowman,  Jr. 

photos  by  the  author 


Considering  the  early  hour  of  the 
day,  our  fishing  group  was  in  a 
reasonably  congenial  mood  to  face 
the  task  of  treading  across  one  of  the 
Loyalsock’s  rushing  riffles.  On  this 
stream.  I’m  certain  that  those  rocks 
which  fail  to  roll  out  underfoot  will 
catch  the  angler  unaware  by  provid- 
ing no  traction  when  boot  sole  meets 
their  slippery  surface!  That  morning 
ordeal  is  usually  worth  all  the  effort, 
if  the  trout  are  feeding,  and  then 
there’s  always  the  pastel  dawn,  mist 
along  the  valley  and  such  extras  that 
complement  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Riffles  lead  into  heads  of  pools, 
which  in  turn  may  expand  into  more 
vast,  slower  water,  with  trout  found 
in  all  sections.  At  daybreak  we 
looked  to  the  headwaters  for  a few 
hungry  brownies  on  the  prowl  for 
breakfast.  This  morning  was  a repeat 
of  many  before,  and  each  angler 


hoped  that  the  sacrifice  of  precious 
sleep  would  be  offset  by  contact 
with  a fish  searching  for  a meal. 

Scanning  the  sky  above  failed  to 
indicate  signs  of  mayflies,  which  are 
so  predictable  by  evening,  so  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  abandon  artifi- 
cials in  deference  to  a more  lively  of- 
fering. Careful  selection  was  made 
from  that  “other”  aluminum  box,  a 
correct  alignment  onto  the  hook,  and 
the  presentation  was  made  up- 
stream, into  the  riffle.  The  current 
met  the  line  and  it  moved  at  its  own 
pace,  as  I monitored  any  progress 
made.  Weighted  by  two  BB  split 
shot,  the  fly  line  and  leader  was  just 
the  right  combination  to  guide  the 
bait  along  the  bottom.  The  contact 
was  steady  when  it  bumped  the 
rocks,  and  years  of  getting  the  feel  of 
this  technique  meant  no  false 
alarms.  A drift  past  some  midstream 


boulders  communicated  a rapid  suc- 
cession of  strikes,  and  I raised  the 
rod  tip  to  feel  the  resistance  that 
meant  trout.  With  the  hook  set,  the 
fish  instinctively  streaked  for  fast 
water,  where  rocks  and  current 
would  favor  his  chances  of  escape. 
He  didn’t,  and  when  this  14-inch 
brown  was  brought  to  net,  I couldn’t 
help  but  admire  what  a splendid  bat- 
tle he  gave. 

This  experience  was  in  no  way 
less  meaningful  by  using  the 
blackhead  garden  worm  I rolled  to 
him  that  morning.  Many  hours  had 
been  invested  months  earlier  in 
preparation  for  such  an  ending.  The 
bait  was  gathered  over  several 
week’s  time  from  lawn,  garden  and 
street,  fed,  kept  cool  and  healthy  as 
well  as  guarded  from  unauthorized 
use  by  fellow  anglers  until  this 
particular  daybreak. 
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Within  my  Whistle  Pig  Fishing 
Club,  those  members  known  as 
purists  look  down  their  sparsely  gray 
noses  at  such  natural  trout  pleasers, 
and  among  other  commentary,  they 
term  worms  as  “Tom-Loving  Eel 
Flies”.  They  are  just  being  kind  to 
me,  but  they’ll  eat  trout  caught 
on  them.  When  fishing  conditions 
dictate,  and  change  is  always  a fac- 
tor, worms  do  the  trick  if  your  intent 
is  to  catch  fish.  The  angler  may  take 
satisfaction  in  perfecting  his  art  with 
a refined  presentation  of  a big  fat 
worm.  To  do  so,  properly,  takes  a 
measure  of  skill  and  ability. 

Since  there  is  such  a special  thrill 
in  experiencing  a gamefish  finding 
and  attacking  the  bait,  along  with  the 
coordination  of  just  when  to  set  the 
hook,  how  much  pressure  to  use, 
etc.,  there  should  be  more  written  on 
this  wholesome  subject.  I admit  to 
all  the  love  and  lore  in  fly  fishing, 
and  have  been  seen  using  them  on 
several  occasions.  As  long  as  the 
fish  cooperate,  flies  are  amusing, 
and  they  don’t  get  hassled  by  chubs. 
Equal  time  is  still  in  order  for  the 
wormer,  as  a bait  background  can 
mean  just  as  much  dedication.  This 
usually  begins  early  in  one’s  angling 
career. 

My  father  did  his  best  to  wean  me 
with  Light  Cahills  and  Muskrat 
Nymphs,  but  worms  played  their 
part  in  those  learning  days.  When 
out  hunting  nightcrawlers,  he  held 
the  light,  and  I did  the  pouncing.  I 
was  to  eventually  find  easier  ways. 
Even  today,  when  we  get  together 
on  the  opening  day  of  trout  season. 
Papa  Wesley  pokes  through  the  bait 
supply  with  a learned  hand  and 
deep-rooted  appreciation.  Then  he’ll 
wade  out  and  cast  an  old  worn-out 
wet  fly. 

Worms,  mainstay  of  a fish’s  ap- 
petite, may  be  in  a low  order,  but 
rank  high  as  food  for  other  creatures 
such  as  amphibians,  mammals  and 
birds.  The  robin  is  a serious  poacher 
of  prize  garden  hackle,  but  their 
great  abundance  reduces  any  threat 
of  short  supply.  Found  in  most  any 
fertile  soil,  there  are  different 
varieties  to  suit  the  fish  and  fishing 
condition.  Unlike  other  types  of 


There’s  not  one  expensive  item  in  a 
wormer’s  kit.  Using  worms  for  bait 
is  an  inexpensive  way  to  go  fishing. 


lures  and  bait,  when  you  run  out  of 
worms  and  are  faced  with  an  emp- 
ty bait  box,  a casual  check  under 
streamside  logs  and  rocks  will  usu- 
ally produce  a few  to  tide  things 
over. 

First  choice  in  the  worm  world  is 
the  Blackhead,  a variety  that  keeps 
well  in  all  seasons,  remains  lively 
longer  when  in  use,  and  is  tough- 
skinned to  the  point  that  chubs  and 
crayfish  aren’t  so  bothersome.  This 
means  less  waste  when  bait  con- 
servation is  essential.  Blackheads 
are  also  more  valuable  in  that  they 
are  less  easily  found  than  other 
types,  making  them  a most  re- 
quested and  most  expensive  bait 
when  purchased.  To  find  them,  start 
with  shale  or  clay  soils.  They  keep 
apart  from  nightcrawlers,  and  ap- 
pear brownish-gray  in  color.  Some 
are  ’crawler-sized,  but  most  keep 
within  a 4-  to  6-inch  length.  They  are 
more  prevalent  in  early  spring,  dur- 
ing wet  spells,  and  almost  impossible 
to  find  after  midsummer  heat  and 
drought  drive  them  deep  under- 
ground. 

Nightcrawlers  rank  next  for 
several  reasons.  They  are  our  largest 
earthworms  and  often  the  leader  in 
supply  needs.  Other  than  digging,  a 
traditional  sport  is  hunting  them 
after  dark  with  can  and  flashlight. 
On  wet,  warm  spring  nights,  the  TV 
set  is  deserted  for  a trip  to  lawn  or 
garden,  where  one  trains  the  beam 
ahead,  watching  for  the  worm’s 
glistening  body  as  it  lays  extended 
out  of  the  burrow.  This  type  can’t 
tolerate  too  much  water  down 
under,  and  emerges  at  night  to  dry 


out,  or  for  some  romancing  with  a 
friend.  The  hunter  must  use  a steady 
stalk  while  out  checking  the  ground, 
and  a firm  grip  on  the  worm’s  torso 
at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  earth 
will  get  it  to  the  can.  Pull  slowly  and 
allow  the  worm  to  relax  its  muscles 
before  completely  extracting  it  from 
the  hole.  This  type  can  measure  up 
to  8-  to  10-inches  long  and  are  ideal 
for  catching  any  big  fish ! 

All  the  other  species  really  run  a 
close  third  spot  in  my  baitbox,  but 
are  worth  a mention.  Where  you  find 
nightcrawlers,  there  usually  are  Red 
Garden  Worms,  which  really  resem- 
ble the  ’crawler  in  every  way  except 
size.  They  make  good  bait  — for 
small  fish  — because  unless  rigged 
very  precisely  on  the  hook,  they 
can’t  take  much  abuse  from  casting 
or  the  nibbling  of  nuisance  fish  such 
as  chubs  or  minnows;  but,  they  are  a 
good  bet  in  ponds,  lakes,  etc.  Then 
there  are  manure  worms,  which  are 
look-alikes  to  the  reds,  but  have  that 
extra  benefit  (?)  of  a heavy  scent. 
This  odoriferous  trait  may  be  traced 
to  their  habitat  and  food  intake,  but 
I've  never  seen  it  make  a difference 
in  attracting  swarms  of  fish. 

Now  and  then  I’ll  come  across 
some  very  pale,  gray  worms  when 
out  collecting,  and  these  are  used  in 
dark,  discolored  water.  Maybe  the 
fact  that  they  can  be  seen  so  easily 
makes  the  difference  to  a fat  trout 
under  those  conditions. 

A bait  supply  to  be  proud  of  can 
also  be  obtained  by  digging  and  I 
suggest  a garden  fork  for  this.  Or, 

(continued  on  page  32.) 
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LACKAWANNA  COUNTY’S  ROARING  BROOK 
IS  JUST  ONE  OF  MANY  URBAN  WATERS  IN  THE 
STATE  WHERE  FISHING  IS  MAKING  A COMEBACK 


A part  of  the  opening  day  throng  that  turned  out  for  the  debut  of  inner  city  fishing  at  the  Roaring  Brook. 


Let’s  go  Into  Town  . . .FISHING! 

by  Gerry  Kingdom 


Bob  Davies,  of  Scranton,  nets 
a frisky  city  brookie. 


A bleak,  grey-black  horizon 
. foreshadowed  doom  as  a 
young,  barefooted  angler  climbed 
the  rocky  bank  of  the  Roaring 
Brook,  holding  knee  high  at  the  end 
of  a well-worn  rope,  a colorless,  life- 
less trout,  the  last  of  a once 
abundant  breed. 

Little  did  the  lad  realize  that  his 
catch  had  signaled  the  end  for  a 
creek  grown  old  in  its  youth. 

The  Roaring  Brook  was  dead. 

It  was  over  a century  ago  that  this 
little  creek  that  meandered  con- 
tentedly into  the  city  of  Scranton 
became  a catchall  for  pollutants  — a 
running  receptacle  for  the  careless 
who  drove  its  frisky  trout  into  local 
extinction  and  stocked  its  swirling 
waters  with  sewage. 

The  termination  of  fishing  in  the 
Roaring  Brook,  as  in  so  many  other 
urban  waters  of  the  state,  has  long 
led  most  of  us  who  cherish  the  sport, 


to  enjoy  a good  day’s  angling  down 
the  block  through  the  Mark  Twains 
and  Norman  Rockwells  of  the  world. 

But  this  past  year  the  blue  air  of 
spring  has  brought  with  it  new  life 
and  a new  spirit  of  hope  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvania  city  dwellers 
who  dream  of  the  days  when  a good 
stringerful  is  a short  walk  from  the 
front  porch. 

For  after  100  years  of  fishless  days 
the  little  Roaring  Brook  is  alive  and 
well  again,  a symbol  of  refreshing 
change  to  all  anglers,  thanks  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  city  of 
Scranton  Recreation  Department 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

On  March  30,  local  dignitaries, 
including  Scranton  Mayor  Eugene 
Peters  and  Bureau  of  Recreation 
Superintendent  Gaynor  Cawley 
assisted  Waterways  Patrolman 
Robert  Fasching  in  bucketing 
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With  city  dwellings  in  the  background,  Paul  Ware  of  Scranton  awaits  a nibble 
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upwards  of  1000  brown  trout  into  the 
“Little  New  England”  section  of  the 
creek. 

This  historic  stocking  was  given 
no  small  reception  by  Scranton 
residents.  The  crowd  that  turned  out 
for  the  event  was  estimated  at  well 
over  a thousand,  including  students 
who  were  escorted  from  classes  to 
witness  the  proceedings. 

A further  indication  that  residents 
view  this  revival  of  inner  city  fishing 


as  a matter  of  great  importance  can 
be  seen  in  the  city’s  plan  to  con- 
struct a park  adjacent  to  a long,  ac- 
cessible stretch  of  the  brook. 

The  rebirth  of  the  Roaring  Brook 
is  a civic  triumph  but  the  jubilation 
should  not  be  confined  to  the 
Scranton  area  alone,  for  much  is  be- 
ing done  throughout  Pennsylvania  to 
revive  long  deceased  urban  fishing. 

According  to  Richard  Snyder, 
Coldwater  Unit  Leader  of  the  Fish 


Commission,  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  improving  the  quality 
of  fishing  in  healthy  inner  city 
habitats,  and  much  continues  to  be 
done  in  areas  where  recovery  from 
misuse  is  a necessary  preface  to 
quality  fishing. 

“The  Fish  Commission  has  had 
quite  a bit  of  success  with  stocked 
trout  waters  in  metropolitan  areas. 
In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  besides  a 
county-owned  lake,  the  Commission 
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Tony  (left)  and  John  Lynott  proudly  display  their  catch  taken  at  the  Roaring  Brook  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 


stocks  several  streams.  The  city  of 
Lebanon  has  cooperated  greatly 
with  the  Commission  by  making 
public  angling  permissible  in  several 
city-owned  impoundments.  Mon- 
cacy  Creek,  flowing  through  the  city 
of  Bethlehem,  besides  having  a 
natural  reproduction  of  brown  and 
brook  trout,  is  a heavily  used  catch- 
able  trout  stream.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia,  with  a system  of  city- 
owned  parks,  has  provided  an  ex- 
cellent situation  for  a very  inten- 
sive trout  stocking  program  on 
Wissahickon  Creek.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  trout  stocked  waters  in 
metropolitan  areas.” 

As  for  warmwater  angling,  “The 
Monongahela  River  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  is  making  remarkable 
recovery  from  pollution  and  offers 
excellent  bass  and  musky  fishing 
even  in  Pittsburgh.  Right  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Schuylkill  River  of- 
fers bass  and  panfish  to  anglers. 
Near  Harrisburg,  the  Susquehanna 
River  abounds  in  bass,  walleye, 
musky,  and  panfish.  The  Com- 


mission, in  its  access  development 
program,  is  attempting  to  provide 
ample  access  facilities  to  the  boat- 
er on  all  major  waters.  In  the 
Johnstown  area,  the  area  fisheries 
manager  and  waterways  patrolmen 
are  attempting  to  get  large  private 
impoundments  open  for  public  angl- 
ing.” 

Mr.  Snyder  cautions,  however, 
that  much  of  the  success  of  current 
programs  depends  upon  the  angler’s 
awareness  of  his  own  role  in  the  fight 
against  pollution  and  the  respect  he 
is  willing  to  accord  the  rights  of  wary 
property  owners. 

Naturally,  the  effects  of  this  envi- 
ronmental reversal  are  immense.  To 
many,  it  brings  within  view  the  war 
being  waged  against  the  devastation 
of  nature.  Those  who  might  nor- 
mally overlook  remote  battlefields 
have  a tendency  to  join  ranks  when 
the  enemy  is  a literal  stone’s  throw 
away. 

For  others  it  means  a chance  to 
enjoy  a recreation  they  might 
otherwise  not  partake  in.  One 


elderly  man  who  was  stringing  a 
freshly  caught  brown  trout  told  me 
that  he  had  toted  his  gear  to  the 
Roaring  Brook  on  a cross  town  bus. 

For  the  young  it  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  fish  when  the  desire 
strikes,  without  needing  to  wait  for 
dad  to  load  the  family  car  and  head 
for  the  country. 

One  problem  lies  in  the  greater 
potential  for  pollution  in  urban 
areas,  particularly  those  that  are 
heavily  industrialized.  Close 
scrutiny  must  be  maintained  by  all 
concerned.  The  main  burden  of 
responsibility  falls  upon  the  indi- 
vidual angler  whose  job  it  is  to 
protect  the  environment  and  help 
educate  those  who  do  not. 

If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the 
revitalization  of  city  fishing,  indi- 
viduals and  sportsmen’s  groups 
should  request  their  local  political 
representatives  to  initiate  programs 
and  legislation  that  will  assure  it. 
Cooperation  and  perseverance  can 
spawn  outstanding  results.  All  can 
share  the  benefits. 
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Fisherman  Pollock,  left,  uses  a razor 
blade  to  slit  the  frozen  carton  down 
the  side,  then  peels  off  the  waxed 
cardboard  (it’s  used  only  once). 

Removing  the  carton  reveals  a block 
of  clear  ice  containing  some  brown 
trout,  right,  the  taste  of  which 
equals  freshly  caught  fish. 


Like  Fresh  From  the  Stream 


by  Ted  Fenstermacher 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
simpler,  or  better  way  to  keep 
trout  for  future  eating  than  the 
method  used  by  Lloyd  C.  Pollock, 
Sr.,  retired  Berwick  banker  and 
sportsman. 

His  method  is  without  cost  — 
something  not  to  be  overlooked  as 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up,  up  and  up. 
Even  more  important,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  the  fish  he  preserves,  when 
eaten,  really  cannot  be  told  from 
freshly  caught  trout,  in  regard  to 
both  fresh  taste  and  firmness. 

As  every  fisherman  knows,  it  is 
important  to  clean  the  fish  promptly 
and  thoroughly. 

But,  even  before  going  fishing. 
Pollock  — a real  optimist  — 
prepares  to  preserve  the  “surplus” 
fish  he  will  catch.  He  always  has  a 
couple  of  already-prepared  milk 
cartons,  of  the  so-called  waxed  card- 
board variety,  on  hand. 

“Those  cartons  have  been 
thoroughly,  and  I do  mean 
thoroughly ,”  said  Pollock,  “washed 
with  hot  water  and  soap  and 
repeatedly  rinsed.” 

Sooo  — on  his  return  home 
Pollock  places  the  neatly  cleaned 
and  beheaded  trout  in  an  empty 
carton  and  fills  it  almost  to  the  top 
with  fresh  water  to  which  some 


lemon  juice  has  been  added.  He 
recommends  a half  teaspoon  to  the 
quart.  The  containers  are  then  set  in 
the  deep  freeze.  That's  it.  Simple  but 
highly  effective.  There’s  no  point  in 
trying  to  make  it  sound  complicated. 

Pollock  is  one  of  those  fellows 
who  finds  complete  happiness  in  go- 
ing along  trout  streams,  flyrod  in 
hand,  day  after  day  after  day.  On 
those  occasions  when  he  doesn’t 
catch  his  limit  he  feels  maybe  he's 
slipping.  Most  anglers  would  be 
happy  to  keep  up  with  him. 

But  when  a good  angler  fishes  a lot 
he  just  naturally  catches  a lot  of  fish. 
Pollock  and  wife  Erma  like  trout  a 
great  deal  and  many  are  eaten  fresh 
but  they  realize  it  also  makes  good 
sense  to  preserve  the  finny  delicacy. 

We  know,  first  hand,  how  good 
trout  preserved  by  the  Pollock 
method  are.  We  enjoyed  an 
outstanding  dinner  of  brownies  at  his 
home  recently  and  took  a camera 
along  to  preserve  at  least  part  of  the 
method,  “for  posterity,”  as  the  old 
saying  goes. 

Pollock  took  a couple  of 
containers  from  the  freezer,  slit  one 
edge  and  peeled  off  the  heavy  waxed 
cardboard.  He  let  the  fish-filled 
blocks  of  ice  thaw  in  a pan.  “If 
you're  in  a hurry  put  the  block  in 
water,”  he  advised. 

The  retired  banker’s  ability  as  a 
cook  is  well  known  in  this  area  and 
we  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 


seeing  it  demonstrated  in  many  lines 
— including  venison.  (He’s  a real 
hunting  buff  too  — both  rifle  and 
bow  and  arrow.) 

Between  bites  on  those  marvelous 
trout  we  asked  Lloyd  how  he  had 
prepared  them  — following  the 
thawing,  of  course. 

Said  he,  “You  can  cook  these 
trout  any  way  you  would  fresh  fish.  I 
usually  dip  the  fish  in  egg.  roll  it  in 
cracker  meal  and  fry  it  in  real  lard. 
That  gives  it  a nice  crust.”  And. 
we'll  swear  to  it;  it  not  only  “gives  it 
a nice  crust,”  but  makes  as  delicious 
a piece  of  food  as  one  could  ever 
hope  for. 

Pollock’s  ability  in  cooking  fish 
extends  to  all  varieties,  just  as  all 
varieties  can  be  preserved  by  his 
freezing  method. 

“Take  shad  for  example.  Salt  and 
season  it,  put  it  in  a pan  with  some 
milk  and  a gob  of  butter  and  then 
cover  the  pan  with  aluminum  foil 
and  bake  it.  That  steamy  baking  will 
soften  the  bones  of  the  fish.” 

Pollock  recalls  paying  $49  — a ter- 
rific price  at  the  time  — for  a J.C. 
Harvey  split  bamboo  rod  when  he 
was  20.  Later  he  also  had  a chance 
to  buy  a $50  Winchester,  but  at  half 
price. 

He  has  never  regretted  buying 
either  one  and  still  uses  both.  “1  like 
glass  rods,  too,  but  somehow  I don’t 
feel  their  action  can  match  my  old 
split  bamboo  jobs.” 
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If  you  forget  to  take  along  your  whetstone  a pocket-sized  flat  stone  will 
come  in  handy  for  honing  hooks  or  sharpening  knife  blades. 


Although  a well-designed  anchor  has  no 
equal,  who  has  not  had  to  rely  upon 
a readily  available  substitute  like  this 
when  the  real  one  has  been  left 
behind?  For  large  or  small  boats,  you’ll 
be  sure  to  find  one  that’s  suitable. 


When  you've  lost  your  last  sinker, 
what  then?  A tiny  pebble  can 
be  turned  into  one  in  an  emergency. 


For  those  outdoor  chores  . . . 

Hire  A Rock 

by  Don  Shiner 

The  earth’s  crust  is,  literally,  a rock  pile.  The  infinite  variety  strewn 
along  streams  attests  to  this.  After  swirling  currents  wash  away  all 
vestiges  of  soil,  layers  of  rocks  and  “goonies”  remain  behind.  Round, 
oblong,  cigar-shaped,  and  those  made  almost  as  flat  and  smooth  as 
glass  by  tumbling  with  currents  offer  endless  assortments  “for  hire”  by 
fishermen  and  other  outdoor  people. 

Hardly  anyone  has  not  paused  momentarily  to  view  the  accumulations 
of  rocks  strewn  along  streams.  Who  has  not  picked  up  some  odd 
shapes,  musing  that  surely  several  million  years  ago,  stone  age  man 
found  tools  for  survival  here? 

The  rock-strewn  streams  still  remain  virtually  gold  mines  of  goodies  for 
today’s  outdoor-mined  folks  — especially  as  a substitute  for  some 
article  of  tackle  left  behind.  With  a little  imagination,  stones  become 
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Heated  near  campfire,  rocks  will 
warm  foot  area  of  sleeping 
bag,  above  left,  on  cold  nights. 
Piece  of  flint,  above  right, 
and  your  knife  will  start  fires 
when  you're  out  of  matches. 

Left:  use  a rock  tied  to  the  tip 
of  your  rod  to  remove  a set. 

Rocks  can  substitute  as  hammers 

for  setting  tent  pegs  or 

even  cracking  nuts,  right.  Lids 

of  bait  buckets,  below, 

can  be  secured  from  high  winds 

or  prowling  raccoons. 


boat  anchors,  and  those  of  smaller  size,  sinkers  for  lines  while  bait 
fishing.  Others  serve  as  perfectly  good  “billies”  for  dispatching  fish 
humanely  before  tucking  into  creels. 

Mirror-flat  specimens  can  double  as  whetting  stones  for  dressing 
blades  of  skinning  and  filleting  knives.  If  matches  become  damp  and 
fail  to  ignite,  sparks  from  knife  and  stone,  preferably  of  flint,  get 
evening  fires  going. 

Campers  literally  find  no  end  of  uses  for  igneous  rocks  tumbled  smooth 
by  streams.  Almost  any  are  good  pounding  stones  for  setting  tent  pegs, 
or  ringing  camp  fires  to  confine  flames.  Rocks  of  almost  any  size  help 
weight  down  lids  of  boxes  to  discourage  thieving  raccoons  from 
stealing  victuals  and  baits  left  in  camp;  some  offer  safe  holders  for 
candles  to  light  tent  interiors.  Several  stones,  warmed  by  the  evening 
fire,  become  foot  warmers  inside  beds  and  sleeping  bags  — a custom 
in  vogue  during  Colonial  days. 

Don’t  scurry  across  stream  beds  without  pausing  momentarily  to  size 
up  the  accumulation  . . . pick  a few  that  can  help  in  your  outdoor 
chores.  Pictures  on  these  pages  show  various  uses  for  rocks.  You  can 
probably  think  of  even  more.  Perhaps  you’ll  even  find  a special  “lucky” 
one  to  tuck  away  in  your  pocket. 
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Bringing  our  dual  natures  together  is 

Fishing  . . . as  Arbiter 

story  and  photos  by 
F.  E.  Mazur 


Opening  day  on  Lyman  Run  Lake,  last  year.  Crowded?  You  could  say  that,  but  everyone  was  having  fun, 
including  the  immature  swan,  inset,  who  kept  to  himself  in  a “No  Fishing ” area. 
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For  diversion,  a good  many  anglers  choose  to  fish  the  catch  basin  at  the  foot  of  Lyman's  spillway. 


You,  me,  those  who  will  never 
lay  eyes  on  this  article  ...  we 
all  harbor  an  ambivalence  toward 
each  other.  Gregarious  creatures, 
we  often  join  the  flock  in  quest  of 
good  companionship,  jubilant  con- 
versation, and  plain  old  social  re- 
laxation. But  step  forth  and  object 
any  of  you  who  can  say  that  in  the 
course  of  your  life  you  have  never 
been  sick  of  humanity,  longing  to  be, 
instead,  a silvicolous  recluse  atop 
your  favorite  mountain  or  hidden 
deep  in  a sun-drenched,  violet- 
dappled  valley.  Doubtless  those  who 
take  the  step  will  be  few. 


Reconciling  these  opposites  — 
maintaining  quietude  and  a time  for 
reflection  while  still  permitting 
friendly  interaction  with  others  — 
has  never  been  the  forte  of  the  great 
majority  of  sports.  One  exception: 
fishing.  Peacemaker,  arbiter,  an  all- 
around  good  Joe  who  seems  to  say, 
“Hey!  Relax!  Take  it  easy.  Take  a 
load  off,  Buddy!” 

Opening  day,  last  year  . . . plans 
were  big,  calling  for  a long  walk  up  a 
hillside,  a long  walk  down.  Down  to 
one  of  the  beautiful  streams  lacing 
Potter  County.  Living  here  makes 
the  decision  of  “where  to  go”  dif- 


ficult, and  usually  it  isn’t  made  until 
the  night  before.  In  any  case,  an  ur- 
gent last  minute  commitment  scut- 
tled the  plans,  and  I instead  took  the 
popular  jaunt  to  Lyman  Run  Lake  in 
a state  park  of  the  same  name,  about 
seven,  eight  miles  southwest  of 
Galeton,  a small  community  that  is 
currently  getting  its  own  lake,  a 
man-made  bulge  in  a portion  of  Pine 
Creek. 

I’d  known  ahead  of  time  what  I 
would  find  — scads  of  people  — and 
I hadn’t  been  sure,  wasn’t  sure  now 
that  the  ambience  resulting  would  be 
enticing.  “Play  it  by  ear,”  I mut- 
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The  camping  area  at  Lyman  Run  State  Park  usually  has  vacancies  — even  during  the  busiest  days. 


tered  to  myself,  “you’ve  got  two 
hours.” 

Vehicles,  there  were  plenty. 
People,  too,  as  I suspected,  both 
fishermen  and  watchers.  But, 
surprisingly,  the  air  was  quiet;  so, 
too,  the  water.  An  early  bather,  a 
young  whistling  swan  alternated  his 
swimming  with  an  occasional  wad- 
dle along  the  beach  where  he 
stretched  often  and  sunned  his  hid- 
den feathers.  Although  he  was  a sub- 
ject for  several  cameras,  it  was  en- 
couraging to  note  that  no  one  was 
trying  to  frighten  him  for  any  dis- 
torted form  of  amusement. 

I drifted  my  car  just  beyond  the 
spillway  where  about  a dozen  an- 
glers were  trying  their  fortunes, 
parked  and  got  out.  Hot  sun,  a 
breath  of  breeze,  gentle  gurgling  at 


the  water's  edge,  the  sizzling  fling  of 
a cast,  an  oar  sweep  ...  all  sooth- 
ing images.  Could  there  be  anyone  to 
deny  it? 

I didn’t  think  so,  yet  still  I was 
hesitant.  All  these  people.  Wasn’t 
someone  bound  to  shatter  the  tran- 
quillity? 

Each  year  Lyman  is  a magnetic 
mecca  for  many  a fisherman. 
Stocked  well  and  stocked  often,  its 
stream  flowing  in  and  out  a tremen- 
dous spot  for  flies,  Lyman  does  not 
get  its  popularity  from  these  alone. 
No,  sitting  along  the  bank,  one  looks 
squarely  into  the  wall  of  a forested 
mountain,  and  for  the  price  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  he  can  forget  his 
troubles,  debate  with  himself  the 
pros  and  cons  of  fall  stocking,  or 
wish  the  Middle  East  had  more  lakes 


and  streams,  even  consider  urging 
the  folks  of  Northern  Ireland  to 
construct  hatcheries  and  do  more 
fishing. 

Drifting  out  of  the  campground 
were  the  notes  from  a radio.  The 
song  demanded  particular  attention. 

"Let  your  love  flow  like  a moun- 
tain stream, 

Let  your  love  grow  with  the 
smallest  of  dreams, 

Let  your  love  show  and  you’ll 
know  what  / mean, 

It’s  the  season.’’ 

Pretty,  I thought.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  this  was  the  mountain 
with  streams  all  about,  and  nabbing 
a few  trout  wasn’t  any  big,  mo- 
mentous dream.  And  it  was  the 
season!  Reaching  into  the  rear  seat, 
I withdrew  my  spinning  rod. 
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What’s  wrong  with  having  a friend 
or  two  nearby  for  advice  when 
selecting  a hook,  bait  or  lure? 


Shoreline  companionship  is  what 
makes  fishing  trips  fun. 
Everyone  shares  the  excitement. 


Checking  the  catch  doesn’t  bring 
in  any  more  fish,  but  it 
sure  does  make  a guy  feel  good! 


Seven  Deadly  Sins 


by  Stephen  G.  Saltzman 

illustrated  by  Mark  McCollough 


It  was  one  of  those  times  when 
nothing  happens  but  the  flow  of 
the  water  itself.  The  uninitiated 
would  read  the  stream  sterile  and  the 
adjoining  forest  lifeless:  no  birds,  no 
bugs,  no  animals  . . . nothing.  The 
sun  was  bright  and  the  shallow  water 
sparkled  in  it  across  the  gravel  and 
an  occasional  rock  dislodged  by  the 
current  spoke  in  that  way  that  makes 
you  look  up  to  see  if  someone  is  talk- 
ing to  you.  It  was  a time  to  rest  the 
river. 

I sat  on  a cedar  sweeper  and 
mused  about  the  fish  I had  caught 
across  the  years  in  the  feed  trough 
exactly  where  my  feet  burbled  the 
water.  My  mind  ran  back  to  the  sum- 
less casts  I had  made  in  my  lifetime 
and  I found  myself  thinking  about 
the  mistakes  I had  made,  and  made 
again  many  times  over,  during  all 
that  fishing. 


It’s  the  nature  of  humans,  I 
thought,  that  we  don’t  learn  much 
from  success.  On  the  other  hand,  or- 
ganizations and  people  who  can  af- 
ford it  study  their  mistakes  closely 
so  they  don’t  repeat  them.  Tech- 
nicians call  this  failure  analysis.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  “success 
analysis?” 

Fishermen,  I realized,  do  this  all 
backwards.  There  is  so  much  advice 
available  about  how  to  fish  but  al- 
most none  about  how  not  to  fish. 
You  never  read  a story  that  begins: 
“I  whiplashed  the  Brodheads  all  day 
and  as  darkness  settled  over  this  fa- 
bled stream  I had  to  face  the  awful 
truth  that  I was  skunked.” 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  fly 
fishing  for  stream  trout  is  an  endless 
series  of  satisfying  little  victories 
and  devastating  defeats  and  the  only 
witness  to  all  this  drama  is  the  guy 


holding  the  fishing  rod.  Like  making 
a hole  in  one  while  playing  alone, 
how  do  you  explain  it?  It  happened 
to  me  once  and  I couldn’t  find 
anyone  to  listen  to  my  five  iron  epic. 

So  I started  to  compile  a list  of 
mistakes  I make  while  fly  fishing.  I 
figured  I could  learn  something  from 
a personal  failure  analysis  like  that. 
My  list  was  soon  out  of  hand.  I de- 
cided not  to  include  mistakes  such  as 
taking  up  fly  fishing  in  the  first  place. 
My  sole  criterion  was  to  list  mis- 
takes that  fish  don’t  forgive  you  for; 
after  all,  what  else  counts? 

I narrowed  my  list  to  seven.  Seven 
deadly  sins  trout  don’t  forgive  you 
for  making.  And  then  I noticed  that 
they  share  a common  characteristic: 
all  of  them  involve  casting.  This  may 
come  as  a blinding  flash  of  the  ob- 
vious to  you,  but  it  sent  me  back  to 
my  tattered  1942  copy  of  John  Alden 
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Knight’s  classic  casting  treatise  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  there  I 
missed. 

To  me,  the  unpardonable  error  is 
to:  cast  without  a plan  (Sin  1).  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  each  of  the 
hundreds  of  routine  casts  you  make 
during  a day’s  fishing  should  be 
studied  elaborately.  Probing  casts 
and  casts  we  make  to  cover  an  or- 
dinary piece  of  water  follow  a pat- 
tern we  learn  from  experience. 
Many  casts  are  “planned”  in  the 
moment  between  the  pickup  after 
one  float  and  the  next  forward  cast, 
while  the  line  is  in  the  air  (an  argu- 
ment, it  seems  to  me,  for  the  slow 
bamboo  stick  which  gives  you  that 
extra  microsecond  a good  fly  man 
puts  to  use).  Since  stream  dry  fly 
fishing  demands  that  you  manipulate 
an  infinite  number  of  unknown 
variables  it  borders  on  the  foolish  to 
waste  a hot  spot  without  a few  mo- 
ments’ forethought  about  the  one 
best  way  to  present  that  fly  to  maxi- 
mize your  advantage.  At  the  least, 
this  will  usually  require  that  you 
move  to  a new  position.  Too  often 
we  cast  without  thinking,  propelled 
to  action  by  a dragging  fly  or  a line 
that  has  bellied  downstream.  As  the 
line  straightens  over  the  water  (as  far 
beyond  recall  as  a hasty  word!),  we 
realize  that  we  have  blown  forever 
that  particular  chance  at  a fish.  In- 
stinct tells  us  that  this  cast  will  float 
leader  first,  or  with  instant  drag,  or 
in  any  of  the  many  ways  we  have  of 
telling  that  a float  is  going  to  be  bad. 
The  fish,  if  he  were  there,  is  down.  A 
half-hour’s  wait  might  make  him  an 
eligible  again,  but  how  many  half- 
hours  can  you  waste  in  a day’s  fish- 
ing? 

Like  casting  without  a plan,  but 
different,  is  to:  cast  too  long  (Sin  2). 
The  arguments  against  the  long  cast 
form  a long  list.  First  of  all,  the  long 
cast  is,  frankly,  tiring.  You  might 
make  two  or  three  thousands  casts  in 
a typical  day;  who  needs  the  extra 
effort  of  the  long  cast?  More  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  effect  on  the 
fish.  You  cross  too  much  water  with 
the  long  line,  spooking  too  many 
fish.  You  have  too  much  line 
exposed  for  too  long  to  the  wind,  af- 
fecting accuracy.  Your  presentation 
cannot  be  as  delicate  at  60  feet  as  it 
is  at  30,  a physical  fact.  There  is  a 
higher  probability  of  throwing  a knot 


in  your  leader.  And  your  accuracy 
can’t  be  as  great;  of  all  the  skills  a fly 
fisherman  must  develop,  accuracy 
has  to  rank  at  (or  close  to)  the  top. 
The  long  cast  must  be  in  your 
repertoire,  no  question  about  that, 
for  there  are  special  situations  where 
only  the  long  line  can  reach  the  fish. 
But  these  situations  don’t  occur 
routinely  in  our  fishing  day.  We 
ought  to  do  ourselves  a favor  and 
take  that  extra  time  to  wade  closer. 

By  and  large  there  is  a tendency 
to:  false  cast  too  much  (Sin  3).  We  all 
know  the  dude  who  plies  the  stream 
whipping  his  line  back  and  forth  like 
he’s  fascinated  by  that  part  of  fishing 
and  doesn’t  care  whether  or  not  his 
fly  ever  touches  the  water.  He  acts 
like  he’s  performing  some  kind  of 
ballet,  a thing  of  boundless  grace  and 
beauty  which  he  exhibits  for  us 
untalented  slobs.  I was  taught  young 
to  start  my  forward  cast  just  a hair 
earlier  than  the  perfect  moment,  an 
act  which  lightly  pops  and  dries  a fly 
so  well  that  I seldom  false  cast  ex- 
cept when  extending  line  or  during  a 
heavy  rain  when  that  extra  drying  is 
needed.  The  principal  argument 
against  the  false  cast  is  that  it  snakes 
back  and  forth  across  the  water 
reflecting  light  up  and  downstream 
from  itself  and  effectively  sterilizing 
a large  body  of  potential  fish-holding 
water.  The  rule  has  to  be  that  the 
fisherman  moves  with  the  least 
disturbance  and  commotion  possi- 
ble, his  performance  being  directly 
affected  by  this  factor.  I guess  a guy 
has  a right  to  fish  any  way  he 
pleases,  and  I wouldn’t  care  if  he 
false  casts  all  day  long  except  that 
this  nonsense  affects  my  fishing 
when  I follow  him  on  the  stream. 
For  my  money,  anyone  who  false 
casts  more  than  he  casts  ought  to  be 
condemned  to  spend  his  days  at  the 
Reflecting  Pool  in  front  of  the  Lin- 
coln Monument,  or  some  such  fish- 
less but  public  place. 

There  are  unquestionably  times 
when  you  have  to  false  cast.  A fish 
rises  well  beyond  the  length  of  line 
you’ve  been  using  and  you  can’t 
wade  closer.  You’ve  changed  flies 
. . . whatever  ...  a dozen 
reasons.  But,  the  sin  is  to:  false  cast 
in  the  direction  of  the  fish  or  a 
potential  hold  (Sin  4).  By  the  time 
your  lengthening  line  has  flashed 
back  and  forth  several  times  in  the 


fish’s  direction,  there  is  probably  lit- 
tle chance  that  he  hasn’t  seen  it  or 
sensed  it.  It’s  so  easy  to  lengthen 
line  out  of  the  fish's  spectrum  of 
sight,  downstream  or  across  stream 
from  him,  yet  all  of  us  are  guilty  of 
this  dumb  error. 

I don't  care  how  good  you  are.  in  a 
given  day’s  fishing  you  are  going  to 
make  a percentage  of  bad  casts. 
Either  it’s  badly  placed  or  it  fell  in 
the  water  with  the  leader  in  such  a 
tangle  that  it  could  float  unmolested 
across  a hatchery  pond  teeming  with 
three-inch  brookies.  The  sin  is  not 
that  you  cast  imperfectly;  the  sin  is 
that  in  your  irritation  you  want  to: 
lift  a bad  cast  immediately  for  another 
cast  (Sin  5).  Come  on  now,  we  all 
know  better  than  that!  Let  the  thing 
float  on  beyond  the  holding  water 
before  picking  it  up  for  the  next  cast! 
Floating  out  of  sight  creates  little  or 
no  disturbance.  Picking  it  up  should 
put  down  everything  in  sight. 

The  next  error  involves  the  work- 
ing fish.  Upstream  (or  down,  de- 
pending on  how  you  are  fishing)  you 
detect  a rising  trout;  you  can  tell 
from  his  rise  that  he's  good.  You 
make  a mental  note  of  his  location 
and  you  continue  to  fish  and  wade  in 
his  direction,  refining  your  idea  of 
his  position  and  his  fare  by  watching 
subsequent  rises  and  by  cranking 
into  the  computer  all  the  minutiae 
we  fly  fisherman  observe  astream. 
The  mistake  is  to  continue  to:  cast  to 
potential  holds  in  the  presence  of  a 
good  rising  fish  (Sin  6).  There  is  no 
way  to  define  “too  close”  in  this 
case,  your  own  stream  judgement 
has  to  make  this  measurement.  But 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  us  hate  to 
wade  castless  through  what  appears 
to  be  good  water.  Almost  anything 
wrong  can  happen  as  a result  of  con- 
tinuing to  cast  — worst  of  all,  you 
might  catch  a fish.  In  all  the  fuss  and 
fury  of  that  event,  the  good  riser 
you’ve  been  stalking  is  long  gone, 
for  it  never  fails  that  the  "other”  fish 
in  this  scenario  is  a valiant  five-inch 
rainbow  that  dances  from  one  bank 
to  the  other.  Other  things  can  hap- 
pen. Your  rising  target  may  be  work- 
ing more  water  than  you  thought.  In 
this  case,  your  cast  must  drift  across 
the  entire  stretch  of  water  he  may  be 
using.  In  your  innocence,  you  may 
have  popped  one  last  cast  into  what 
you  thought  was  below  him  but 
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actually  was  on  top  of  his  head.  And 
then  there’s  the  problem  of  the  line 
that  glinted  at  the  random  moment 
when  your  fish  turned  to  examine  or 
to  take  a natural. 

I’ve  thought  a lot  about  the 
remaining  “sin.”  It  tends  to  be 
iconoclastic  because  it  challanges 
the  conventional  wisdom.  I’ve  de- 
cided to  stick  with  it,  however,  be- 
cause it  works  for  me  and  also 
because  the  conventional  wisdom 
about  fly  fishing  emerged  in  halcyon 
days  past  when  our  paranoiac  trout 
weren’t  nearly  so  wise  as  they  are 
today.  That  having  been  said,  my 
last  sin  involves  the  approach  to  a 
specially  hot  piece  of  water  such  as  a 
long  sweeper  with  a deep  hole  under 
and  downstream  of  it  and  a lot  of 
shin  tangle  and  cover  piled  around  it. 
This  is  the  case  where  there  is  no  ap- 
parent activity,  no  feeding  fish,  just 
the  outside  chance  that  a well-placed 
fly  will  bring  a strike.  The  conven- 
tional wisdom  says  that  you  work 
the  near  water  first,  to  cover  good 
water  and  to  eliminate  the  possibility 

Leaky  Boots 

(continued  from  page  3.) 

Another  commercial  tyer,  Henri 
Bresson,  brought  out  another  version, 
still  palmer-wise,  in  very  small  (22  and 
24)  sizes,  as  a fly  for  grayling  on  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone  watershed.  It  was 
this  version  that  I used  for  some  years, 
during  midge  season,  until  I modified  it 
with  a white  hackle  at  the  bend,  and  a 
distinct  Fore  and  Aft  design. 

Not  only  has  this  pattern  worked  well 
on  the  Au  Sable  in  midsummer,  but  it 
also  got  me  fish  on  the  Montana  Spring 
Creeks  when  no  other  floaters  would  do 
a thing. 

I mention  all  this,  which  doesn’t  go 
back  very  far,  and  with  which  I am  quite 
familiar  as  it  aptly  illustrates  the  way  a 
fly  pattern  evolves. 

George  Beall 

Dumbarton 

64600  Anglet,  France 


MILLION-TO-ONE 

I just  started  reading  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  about  three  months  ago  and  I 
now  have  a subscription.  I especially  like 
some  of  the  unusual  fish  stories  you  have 
in  and  I would  like  to  relay  mine  to  you. 

About  two  years  ago  a friend  and  I 
were  fishing  at  the  Bushkill  Creek  about 
a mile  from  my  house.  We  had  no  luck 
whatsoever  and  each  of  us  had  lost  our 


of  spooking  other  fish  when  you  go 
in  with  your  big  shot.  That  still  may 
be  true.  But  I say  you’ll  hang  a lot 
more  fish  in  this  situation  by  going 
all  the  way  in  to  the  hot  spot  with 
your  first  cast.  So  the  last  sin  on  my 
list  is  to:  cast  first  to  the  near  water  in 
a hot  spot  (Sin  7).  You  can  hardly 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  if  you 
accept  the  preceding  “sins.” 

All  the  arguments  against  light 
flashing  on  line,  about  disturbance 
and  unnecessary  movement  make  it 
mandatory  to  handle  this  situation 
on  the  very  first  cast.  If  logic  alone 
doesn’t  persuade  you  and  you  need 
some  laboratory-style  evidence  to 
support  your  belief,  have  a look  at 
the  way  a fisherman  in  a boat  works 
such  a hold.  There  isn’t  time  on  a 
boat’s  drift  to  play  games.  While 
there  may  be  times  when  a canoe  or 
riverboat  fisherman  will  slow  down, 
he  normally  lays  that  fly  right  in 
there  for  the  longest  float  he  can  get 
and  then  drifts  by  downstream, 
sometimes  a trifle  heartsick  about 
leaving  behind  some  powerful  water. 


Nobody’s  done  any  statistics  on  it, 
but  my  impression  is  that  he’ll  catch 
more  fish  in  a given  hour  than  you 
will  wading.  Sure,  he’s  covering 
more  water  than  you,  but  his  ad- 
vantages over  you  such  as  that  and 
stealth  are  offset  by  your  closer  at- 
tention to  detail,  solid  footing,  and 
so  on.  The  only  thing  he  does  dif- 
ferently is  to  pop  his  fly  where  it’s 
most  likely  to  do  business  and 
without  any  preambles.  Sorry  about 
that,  Hewitt  and  LaBranche  and 
Bergman  and  all  you  other  great 
guys,  but  that’s  the  way  it  looks  to 
me. 

Well  there  are  other  things  you 
can  do  wrong  while  fishing  and 
everyone  can  make  his  own  list.  Fly 
fisherman  being  a worthless  and 
contentious  lot,  anyhow.  I’m  sure 
my  list  will  get  nibbled  to  death  by 
nitpickers;  I stand  firm,  nonetheless. 
There  are  some  things  a trout  will  let 
you  get  away  with,  but  a smart  trout 
won’t  forgive  any  of  the  errors  I’ve 
written  down  here.  So,  don’t  say  I 
didn’t  warn  you! 


hooks  to  snags.  We  decided  to  call  it 
quits  and  walked  up  to  the  bridge  to  wait 
for  our  ride.  Well,  we  had  some  time  so 
we  decided  to  try  and  lose  our  sinkers  by 
catching  a few  “rock  bass”  as  we  called 
them  (plain  old  rocks  to  you)  and  started 
casting  off  the  bridge.  Well,  about  five 
minutes  went  by  and  neither  of  us  had 
lost  his  split  shots  yet.  Finally  my  friend 
got  hooked  on  something  — but  it  was 
moving!  Two  minutes  later  he  had  a 
spanking  14  M-inch  brown  trout  in  his 
possession. 

It  seems  this  unfortunate  trout  had  a 
hook,  splitshot,  swivel  and  some  line 
hooked  in  its  mouth  and  my  friend 
somehow  latched  onto  them  with  his 
splitshot.  Some  “rock,”  huh?  I swear 
this  is  100%  true  even  if  the  chances  are 
a million-to-one. 

Brooks  Minnick 

Wilson  Boro 

P.S.  I fish  a lot  on  the  Delaware  near 
Raubsville  for  bass.  I wish  you  would 
put  an  article  in  on  the  Delaware  so  I can 
improve  my  catch.  It’s  really  great  fish- 
ing down  there. 

SOUND  ADVICE! 

My  dad  is  the  one-out-of-a-million 
dad,  I say  this  because  he  takes  us  fish- 
ing. As  a 15-year-old  girl,  I like  it.  It  is 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  it  amazes  you.  My 


brother,  who  is  11,  goes  back  to  school 
the  next  day  and  tells  his  friends  about 
his  “big  catch.”  But  why  does  it  seem 
like  we  are  the  only  kids  fishing? 

If  the  anglers  would  just  say  to  their 
children,  “ Why  don't  we  go  fishing  on 
. . . ?”  I’m  sure  they  would  be  happy! 
Let  them  carry  the  bait;  and,  maybe  sur- 
prise them  with  a small  tackle  box  of 
their  own.  While  waiting  for  the  fish  to 
bite,  they  could  tell  some  old  stories 
about  when  they  went  fishing  and  add 
something  funny  that  happened  to  keep 
them  out  of  trouble.  If  a bite  is  on  their 
line,  let  them  catch  it  and  pull  it  in.  Like  I 
say,  “You  win  some  and  you  lose 
some.” 

Even  if  you’re  retired,  or  don’t  have 
any  children,  take  a nephew,  neice, 
newspaper  boy,  neighbor,  anyone. 
You’ll  light  up  someone’s  day!  Thank 
you. 

Kelly  Macock 
Midway 


LICENSES  WANTED— 

I would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
has  a 1922  Pennsylvania  resident  fishing 
license;  also  nonresident  fishing  licenses 
from  any  year. 

Ken  Fahnestock 

Rt.  1 

Jonestown,  Pa.  17038 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


A large  bait,  suspended  on  a bobber 

far  enough  to  keep  it  just  off  bottom  or 
out  of  weeds,  is  a good  rig  for  fishing  for 
bass,  pike  and  pickerel.  The  bobber  also 
allows  the  bait  to  move  with  the  current, 
and  it  instantly  signals  a strike.  The  bob- 
ber should  be  just  big  enough  to  hold  the 
bait  at  the  right  depth  in  the  water  and  to 
be  seen  easily  by  the  angler. 

Artificial  ants  are  a great  fly  to  use  in 

trout  angling.  They  can  be  used  year- 
round,  although  some  anglers  believe 
they  are  strictly  hot  weather  lures.  Ants 
are  among  the  first  land  insects  to  appear 
in  the  spring  and  among  the  last  to  disap- 
pear in  the  autumn. 

Faster,  broken  currents  are  the  loca- 
tions of  most  insect  life  in  a trout  stream. 
The  current  loosens  nymphs  from  their 
holding  places  and  also  moves  hatching 
insects  into  the  flow  of  the  current.  Trout 
travel  through  all  parts  of  a riffle  in 
search  of  this  natural  food,  so  the  riffle  is 
good  water  for  the  fly  Fisherman. 

Hare’s  Ear  and  Coachman  nymphs  are 

excellent  imitations  of  mayfly  nymphs. 

Make  as  few  false  casts  as  possible  in 
fishing  a wet  fly.  You  want  the  fly  to  be 
soggy,  so  that  it  will  sink  readily.  Making 
a lot  of  false  casts  dries  the  fly,  then  you 
have  to  force  it  to  sink  by  dragging  it 
with  the  rod  tip. 

Small  hooks  penetrate  easier  and  hold 

better.  Rarely  does  a trout  angler  have  to 
use  a wet  fly  larger  than  a No.  10  or  a dry 
fly  bigger  than  a No.  12,  nor  the  bass  and 
pickerel  angler  a hook  bigger  than  a 
No.  2. 

Clip  most  of  the  hackle  and  the  wings 

from  a dry  fly  to  convert  it  into  a wet  fly 
or  a nymph  for  emergency  use. 


FISH  FACT:  Fish  with  eggs  in  their 
bodies  frequently  are  caught  after  the 
spawning  period  ends.  The  eggs  have  not 
matured,  or  the  fish  has  not  spawned  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  water  conditions. 
But  the  roe  is  no  threat  to  the  fish.  It  will 
be  gradually  resorbed  into  the  body 
system. 

There  is  a right  way  and  a wrong  way 

to  use  a landing  net.  The  right  way  is  to 
hold  the  net  in  the  water  and  lead  the  fish 
into  it.  The  wrong  way  is  to  try  to  scoop 
the  fish  out  of  the  water  with  the  net. 

Empty  paste  shoe  polish  cans  are 

easily  cleaned  with  a bit  of  gasoline  and 
make  excellent  containers  for  hooks  and 
other  small  fishing  items.  The  lid  is  tight, 
but  the  side  openers  make  it  easy  to 
remove. 


Four  very  handy  pieces  of  angling 

hardware  are,  left  to  right,  the  three-way 
swivel,  the  snap  swivel,  the  snap,  and 
the  swivel.  The  line  is  attached  to  one 
eye  of  the  snap  swivel,  a sinker  is  sus- 
pended on  a length  of  leader  from 
another  eye,  and  a baited  hook  is  sus- 
pended on  a short  leader  on  the  third 
eye.  The  sinker  touches  bottom,  in  still 
fishing  or  trolling,  and  the  bait  is  sus- 
pended just  above  the  bottom.  The  snap 
swivel  is  used  with  a lure  that  could  twist 
the  line.  The  snap  can  be  used  on  a lure 
where  no  line  twist  is  likely.  The  swivel 
can  be  attached  between  line  and  leader 
to  prevent  twist  when  a very  light  lure  or 
bait  is  used. 

To  keep  used  dry  flies  from  messing  up 

fresh,  dry  ones,  let  one  compartment  of 
the  fly  box  empty.  Put  in  it  each  bedrag- 
gled fly  as  it  is  taken  off  the  leader. 
Later,  after  the  fly  has  dried,  it  can  be 
restored  to  good  condition  by  steaming 
and  then  be  put  back  with  its  mates. 


There  are  hundreds  of  patterns  of  trout 

flies,  but  don't  let  that  worry  you.  Color 
is  the  thing.  Have  a selection  of  flies  in 
ginger,  brown,  gray,  badger,  white  and 
black,  and  you  will  catch  trout;  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  flies  approximate  in 
size  and  shape  the  natural  insects  on 
which  the  trout  are  feeding. 

Fish  out  every  cast  you  make,  even  if 

the  lure  lands  in  the  wrong  spot  or  in  less 
than  perfect  position.  Yanking  a poorly 
cast  lure  out  of  the  water  will  frighten 
any  fish  in  the  area.  And  besides,  many  a 
fish  has  taken  a fly  or  other  lure  retrieved 
carefully  even  after  a poor  cast. 

Variations  in  the  retrieve  are  im- 
portant, of  course,  but  basically  a buck- 
tail  may  be  fished  with  a dead  drift  in  the 
current  and  a streamer  fished  with  er- 
ratic movements  to  make  it  a better  imi- 
tation of  a lively  minnow. 

One  way  to  get  wet  flies  deep  is  to  fish 

them  upstream,  as  you  would  a dry  fly, 
then  allow  them  to  float  free  in  the  cur- 
rent. It  can  be  tough  to  detect  a strike 
under  such  circumstances,  but  often  this 
is  the  best,  and  perhaps  even  the  only 
way  to  get  the  flies  down  to  where  the 
trout  are  feeding.  Any  kind  of  sinker  will 
deaden  the  action  of  the  fly. 

Gadgets  galore  have  been  invented  for 

use  by  fishermen.  A handy  one  is  the 
Swiss  pocketknife,  a tool  of  many  uses. 
The  one  sketched  here  provides  large 
and  small  pen  blades,  scissors,  screw- 
driver, bottle  opener,  can  opener,  dis- 
gorger,  scaler,  Phillips  screwdriver, 
reamer,  tweezers,  and  even  a toothpick. 


No  wet  fly  is  worn  out  so  long  as  it  still 

has  a few  bits  of  hackle  and  some  of  the 
body  still  clinging  to  the  hook. 
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PRETTY  PARTICULAR! 

Some  poachers  are  fussy  about  their 
take.  One  of  the  two  that  I apprehended 
netting  fish  in  a nursery  pond  cursed  and 
threw  back  the  first  netful  saying,  “I 
know  there  are  bigger  fish  than  these  in 
there.”  Maybe  they  should  be  fussy. 
After  all,  they  cost  more  when  taken 
from  nursery  waters! 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

W/Warren  County 

A WHAT? 

While  assisting  Aquatic  Biologist 
Chuck  Cooper  on  a survey  of  Ten  Mile 
Creek  in  the  Marianna  area,  we  were  ac- 
companied by  two  inquisitive  youngsters 
who  were  really  enjoying  the  fish  stock- 
ing operation.  After  covering  the 
necessary  area,  we  sat  along  the  stream 
to  record  the  weight,  size,  and  to  take 
scale  samples  of  the  fish.  After  recording 
a few  species  of  fish.  Chuck  picked  up  a 
hefty  yellow  bullhead.  In  an  attempt  to 
get  a response  from  one  of  the  boys, 
Chuck  acted  as  though  he  did  not  know 
what  the  fish  was.  After  about  ten 
seconds  of  silence,  the  older  boy  ex- 
claimed, “Oh,  1 catch  them  all  the  time! 
That's  a MU DDLEHEAD!”  After  that 
comment,  it  took  us  about  five  minutes 
to  record  the  next  fish! 

Stanley  D.  Plevyak 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Washington  County 

NOTEWORTHY 

Ecology  Day  1976  in  the  Jim  Thorpe 
School  District,  May  19,  1976,  was 
celebrated  by  the  students  and  teachers 
getting  out,  banding  in  small,  planned 
groups  of  15-20,  cleaning  the  litter  from 
streams  and  waterways  throughout  the 
school  district:  Penn  Forest  Township, 
Kidder  Township,  and  Jim  Thorpe  Boro. 
With  help,  guidance,  etc.,  as  to  the  worst 
areas  of  littering,  from  the  Conservation 
District  and  Fish  Commission,  sup- 
ported and  backed  by  Civil  Defense 
units,  the  500  - 600  students  and  teachers 
picked  up  literally  tons  of  garbage  and 
litter  in  an  organized  operation  that  had 
been  mapped  and  planned  beforehand. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  rainy,  but  the 
kids  and  teachers  had  a ball.  On  Thurs- 


day, January  6,  1977,  the  Carbon  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
presented  to  the  principals  of  the  Junior  - 
Senior  High  School  and  the  Elementary 
School  a plaque  and  citation  honoring 
the  students  and  teachers  of  the  school 
district  for  display  in  their  respective 
schools.  We  expect  it  will  happen  again 
and  perhaps  spread  to  other  districts 
throughout  the  county. 

F.  W.  Ohlsen 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Carbon  County 

ENCOURAGING! 

Environmental  awareness  has  finally 
come  into  its  own!  While  working  the 
Bloomsburg  Fair  last  year,  I had  no  less 
than  twenty  complaints  of  minor  pollu- 
tion and  littering  violations  witnessed  by 
irate  citizens.  1 provided  each  with  the 
name  and  address  of  their  district  wa- 
terways patrolman  and  the  proper 
procedure  for  registering  such  com- 
plaints, should  they  witness  any  future 
violations.  Only  one  person  registered  a 
complaint  about  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  strong  unyielding  fight  for 
clean  water  and  a better  environment! 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 

LOGICAL? 

I receive  many  calls  on  the  eve  before 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season.  One  was 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  conditions  of  Mt. 
Springs  Fake  last  year.  When  I replied 
that  the  lake  was  still  covered  with  from 
6 to  8 inches  of  ice,  the  caller  replied, 
“No  kidding!  Could  you  tell  me  why  the 
lake  is  still  covered  with  so  much  ice  at 
this  time  of  the  year?” 

After  pondering  this  question  a few 
moments,  I replied,  “It  could  be  because 
Easter  was  earlier  than  usual  this  year.” 
The  caller  responded  with,  “You  guys 
sure  have  all  the  answers.  That  sounds 
very  probable.  Thanks  a lot.” 

My  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen 
who  were  on  patrol  at  the  Mt.  Springs 
Fake  area  reported  that  on  that  first  day 
of  trout  season,  a man  was  using  a 
gasoline-powered  ice  auger  and  charging 
$1.00  per  hole  to  bore  through  the  still- 
remaining  8-inch  ice  cover.  On  Sunday, 
while  I was  on  patrol  at  Mt.  Springs 


Fake,  I found  this  gentleman  still  in  busi- 
ness! I had  to  recommend  that  he  close 
down  his  hole-drilling  concession  for  two 
reasons:  one  being  that  it  is  against  the 
Commission  rules  and  regulations  to 
operate  any  concession  on  Commission- 
owned  lakes  and  the  other  being  that  I 
counted  at  least  200  holes  from  the  two 
days  of  prosperous  business  and  I was 
afraid  that  the  remaining  rotting  ice 
would  surely  give  way  because  of  the 
weakening  action  of  all  the  newly  bored 
holes! 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
NILuzerne  County 

REMEDY— 

While  on  night  patrol  on  the  Juniata 
River  in  Perry  County,  I checked  a man 
and  woman  fishing  for  catfish.  The 
woman  had  about  four  while  the  man 
kept  missing  his.  They  asked  me  if  I 
knew  what  would  help  a catfish  “sting.” 
Well,  I don't  get  stung  by  too  many  so  I 
told  them  I didn’t  know.  They  said  that 
you’re  supposed  to  rub  the  “sting”  on 
the  belly  of  the  fish  (and  bullheads  are 
better  than  channel  catfish).  I really 
don’t  know,  but  the  next  time  I'm  care- 
less I'll  give  it  a try. 

Gary  L.  Slutter 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Perry  County 

REALLY? 

It  will  take  some  time  to  teach  some  of 
our  little  fellows  right  from  wrong.  While 
watching  nursery  waters  for  poachers, 
three  little  10-year-olds  came  in  and 
started  fishing.  One  said  to  the  others, 
“What  does  ‘ prohibited ’ mean?” 
Another  said,  “It  means  just  what  Dad 
said,  we  aren’t  suppose  to  be  fishing  in- 
side this  wire.”  Then  he  said,  “You  are 
so  smart  . . . what  is  the  difference 
between  a Fish  Warden  and  a Wa- 
terways Patrolman?”  “Yeah,  I know 
that,  too.  The  Fish  Warden  fines  you  the 
first  time  he  catches  you  and  the  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  just  gives  you  one  of 
his  long  windy  talks  and  tells  you  what 
he’s  going  to  do  next  time  he  catches 
you!” 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

W/Warren  County 

TURNABOUT! 

In  1976,  after  the  groundhog  had 
predicted  six  more  weeks  of  winter,  the 
weather  in  this  area  changed  from  one  of 
the  “worst  winters”  to  one  of  the 
mildest  winters.  Two  events  took  place 
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in  late  February  that  1 don't  expect  to 
see  repeated  in  my  lifetime.  On  a day  off, 
shopping  in  Warren,  the  highway  de- 
partment was  using  its  “blacktopping 
machine”  on  one  of  the  highways  going 
through  town  and  the  employees  were 
working  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  Another 
event  occurred  when  my  wife,  son, 
daughter  and  I went  on  a shirt-sleeve 
“weiner  roast”  on  a beautiful  Sunday 
afternoon  at  Cooks  Forest  State  Park. 
Oh,  how  sweet  it  is  . . . make  that 
“WAS” ! 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 

NO  COMMENT! 

While  on  “Closed  Stream”  patrol  of 
the  Back  Creek  area,  I observed  this 
young  fellow  with  an  orange  object 
which  he  was  throwing  over  the  water 
repeatedly.  Being  trained  like  Sherlock 
Holmes,  I immediately  proceeded  to  the 
area  to  apprehend  this  seemingly 
“Closed  Stream”  violation  and  found  a 
10-year-old  boy  throwing  his  orange 
colored  Yo-Yo  over  the  water! 

James  E.  Ansell 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Fayette  County 

GOOD  THINGS  ARE  FREE— 

In  these  days  of  hurry  and  scurry, 
hypertension  and  ulsers,  energy  shortage 
and  high  costs  when  folks  are  looking  for 
less  expensive  enjoyment  it  seems  such  a 
waste  of  our  natural  world  that  so  few  are 
enjoying  it.  This  time  of  year  most  streams 
are  practically  void  of  people,  as  well  as 
many  woodland  trails,  not  to  mention 
many  fields  and  backyards  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  home  . . . and  walk- 
ing is  good  for  one’s  health,  not  a waste  of 
precious  energy.  And  the  cost?  NOTH- 
ING — absolutely  free! 

Larry  V.  Boor 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mercer  County 

A SIGN  FOR  EVERY  TREE ? 

At  a recent  hearing  for  two  young  men 
on  a litter  violation  case,  a spokesman  for 
the  two  young  defendants  remarked  that 
the  boys  should  be  found  not  guilty  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a litterbug  poster  on 
the  tree  in  the  area  where  they  discarded 
their  litter. 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Luzerne  County 


WHO’S  THE  BEST? 

Last  trout  season  Deputy  Dave  Capan 
took  his  five-year-old  son  trout  fishing. 
Dave  caught  six  trout  and  released  four  of 
them  and  his  son  Donald  caught  four 
trout.  On  the  way  home,  as  in  the  past, 
Dave  asked  his  son  who  was  the  best 
fisherman  and  his  son  replied  that  he  was. 
You  guessed  it.  Don  kept  his  four  trout 
and  his  dad  only  had  two  in  the  creel. 

James  R.  Carter 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Erie  County 

BOATERS-TO-BE! 

I had  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  a Con- 
servation Day  program  that  reached  all  the 
sixth  grade  students  in  the  county.  Super- 
visor Witt,  Officer  Hastings,  and  1 all  took 
part  in  presenting  a program  on  Water- 
craft Safety  to  the  students.  There  was 
more  interest  in  boating  by  both  students 
and  teachers  than  I had  really  expected. 
There  were  a lot  of  questions  asked  and 
answered.  I believe  that  by  the  time  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  get  done  damming  up 
three  streams  in  this  county  and  creating 
pools  that  will  make  pleasure  boating 
possible,  the  future  boaters  will  be  ready  to 
go  out  and  return  safely. 

Raymond  Hoover 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Tioga  County 

NEVER  TOO  OLD! 

Last  winter,  a lady  fisherman  from 
Bradford,  Pa.,  came  down  to  the  Ridgway 
Reservoir  to  do  a little  ice  fishing  for  the 
first  time  ever.  Her  first  catch  was  a 17" 
rainbow  trout.  Incidentally,  this  lady  was 
78  years  young. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 

TIME  WILL  TELL 

I had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
catch  of  a large  northern  pike  by  Ken 
Carnahan  of  Ridgway.  He  was  fishing  at 
the  “Marina”  section  of  the  Kinzua  Dam 
when  he  caught  the  fish.  It  weighed  17 Vi 
pounds  and  was  3814  inches  in  length. 
The  lake  certainly  holds  a large  number 
of  big  fish.  Paul  Sowers,  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman for  that  area,  says  that  the  next 
Pennsylvania  State  Record  Northern 
Pike  will  come  out  of  the  Kinzua 
Reservoir.  I must  agree! 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


THE  ‘‘DIRTY’'  ONES  - 

There  are  all  kinds  of  litterbugs  along 
the  streams  and  through  the  woods.  But 
some  things  they  do  makes  them  dirty  lit- 
terbugs: like,  shaking  a beer  can  at  a 
deputy  before  throwing  it  into  the 
woods,  taking  litter  from  a litter  barrel 
and  throwing  it  into  a trout  stream. 
Needless  to  say,  each  paid  a fine.  Some 
people  never  learn! 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

WlWarren  County 


STRANGE  BEHAVIOR! 

Oftentimes  people  ask  what  a Wa- 
terways Patrolman  does  or  sees  while 
along  the  Commonwealth’s  streams  and 
rivers.  Most  times  many  species  of 
wildlife  are  seen  going  about  their 
normal  daily  routines.  However,  the  past 
winter  has  been  very  severe  and  normal 
scenes  have  not  been  numerous.  Most  of 
the  stream  patrols  have  been  devoid  of 
sightings  of  animal  or  man  — except  for 
the  27th  of  January,  1977. 

While  on  patrol  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Codorus 
Creek,  Deputy  James  Lenz  and  I saw 
a man  skiing  — skipping  right  along 
the  river  on  flat  terrain  behind  a Volks- 
wagen! The  trip  did  have  a short  life  as 
the  skier  went  down  in  a cloud  of  snow. 
He  arose,  shook  himself  off,  removed  his 
skis,  and  left  — so  much  foramen’  sport. 

Shortly  afterward,  two  Jeeps  were 
seen  fording  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  island  to  island.  I did  not  notice  any 
periscopes  on  the  Jeeps,  but  it  was  my 
opinion  that  this  might  be  a real 
necessity  before  they  returned  to  shore! 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr. 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Adams  & N/York  Counties 


LEG  PULLER? 

Received  a call  one  evening  from  a 
man  who  was  interested  in  trying  his 
luck  at  ice  fishing  on  one  of  the  local 
lakes  last  winter.  After  answering 
several  questions,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  a novice  at  the  sport.  The  conversa- 
tion was  going  along  fine  until  he  asked  if 
it  were  true  that  the  Fish  Commission 
provided  a crew  for  cutting  holes  in  the 
ice  for  the  fishermen.  We  certainly  feel 
obliged  to  provide  services  to  our 
fishermen  — but  this  is  getting  ridicu- 
lous! 

James  T.  Valentine 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Huntingdon  County 
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The  Little  Yellowboy 


by  Chaimcy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


There  is  a predictable  uncertainty 
about  early  season  fishing  that 
adds  an  element  of  charm  to  the 
occasion.  The  instability  of  April 
weather  often  leaves  the  choice  of 
opening  day  clothing  in  doubt  until 
the  last  moment,  when,  often  as  not, 
thermal  hunting  clothes  are  indi- 
cated. I can  remember  several  early 
trips  when  wet  snow  clung  to  the 
trees  and  covered  the  banks,  creat- 
ing a setting  along  the  stream  that 
was  appropriate  for  a Christmas  card 
scene.  In  the  other  extreme  there 
have  been  those  rare  April  days 
when  a summerlike  warmth  radiated 
through  the  fresh  green  woods.  Last 
year  the  early  season  was  so  balmy 
that  the  hatches  became  confused; 
indeed,  I captured  a freshly  emerged 
Green  Drake  in  April  — fully  a 
month  ahead  of  schedule.  But  that 
was  highly  unusual  and  if  there  is 
such  a thing  as  a norm  for  mid-April 
opening  day  it  would  have  to  be 
characterized  by  cool,  wet  weather 
with  high  and  often  discolored 
streams.  At  least,  that’s  generally 
the  situation  wherever  I happen  to 
be  and  I’ve  grown  to  expect  it. 

Coping  with  high  water  is  one  of 
the  problems  every  fly  fisherman 
must  occasionally  face  and  different 
anglers  attempt  to  solve  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Mainly,  it  is  a matter  of 
using  a sunken  fly  that  will  interest 
trout  and  then  getting  it  down  to 
their  level.  I must  admit  that  I’m  not 
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A typical  Allegheny  Mountain  freestone  stream. 


fond  of  sinking  fly  lines  nor  of 
leaders  encumbered  with  lead  shot, 
though  these  are  the  most  common 
remedies  available.  Instead,  I’ll  try 
to  find  a stretch  of  stream  with  a 
deep  backwater  eddy  alongside  the 
heavy  flow,  where  trout  can  find 
haven  from  the  torrent.  In  the  slow 
backwaters  one  may  cast  a slack  line 
upstream  and  achieve  proper  fishing 
depth  without  resorting  to  excessive 
weight  on  the  leader. 

But  sometimes,  when  the 
mainstream  is  in  spate  from  heavy 
runoff,  we  abandon  the  lowlands  and 
head  for  the  hills  in  search  of  a 
sparkling  tributary  and  native 
brookies.  These  are  really  senti- 
mental journeys,  partly  because  the 
brushy  nature  of  the  headwater 
streams  gives  us  an  excuse  to  rig  up 
with  our  shortest,  lightest  rods  — as 
if  an  excuse  were  needed.  But 
mostly,  it's  a chance  to  renew  our 
appreciation  for  some  of  the  true 
wilderness  areas  still  available  in 
Penn's  Woods.  Early  season  brook 
trout  are  rarely  critical  of  fly  pat- 
terns but  I have  a few  favorites  for 
this  fishing,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  Little  Yellowboy,  a diminutive 
bucktail  streamer  that  has  proved  to 
be  a fine  performer. 

Yellow  is  said  to  be  among  the 
most  visible  colors  and  yellow 
streamers  are  often  favored  for  use 
in  cloudy  streams,  simply  because 
the  trout  can  see  them.  My  favorite 
wing  for  the  Little  Yellowboy  is 


actually  brownish-yellow,  rather 
than  the  usual  canary  yellow,  and 
the  hair  is  taken  from  the  part  of  a 
yellow-dyed  bucktail  where  the  light 
underside  (originally  white)  blends 
into  the  brown  hair  of  the  back.  If 
you  purchase  dyed  bucktail  pieces 
they  will  likely  be  entirely  yellow,  in 
which  case  you  may  mix  a few 
brown  hairs  from  a natural  bucktail 
to  achieve  the  toned-down  effect. 
The  body  is  fashioned  of  fine  copper 
wire,  wound  closely,  which  not  only 
lends  an  element  of  flash  but  adds 
just  a modicum  of  weight  to  take  the 
fly  under  without  being  burdensome 
on  light  tackle.  The  throat  and  tails 
are  of  scarlet  hackle  fibres  to  add  a 
little  contrast. 

Dressed  on  a size  #10  hook  of 
regular  shank  the  Little  Yellowboy 
measures  about  an  inch  from  stem  to 
stern.  A size  #14,  3X  long  hook  will 
achieve  the  same  size  but  I prefer 
the  regular  shank  because  the  wider 
bend  places  the  center  of  gravity 
lower  and  insures  that  the  fly 
“swims”  properly  without  turning 
on  its  side.  Mustad’s  Model  7957B  is 
ideal  in  this  respect. 

Early  season  water  temperatures 
are  often  quite  low  and  trout  tend  to 
be  lethergic.  But  the  brookies  of  the 
headwaters  seem  to  be  more  inclined 
to  feed  in  the  cold  water  than  the 
browns  of  the  mainstream  and  a 
slowly  fished  Little  Yellowboy  will 
be  part  of  my  modus  opercindi  on 
cold  April  mornings. 
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Tying  Instructions: 


Tie  in  black  nymph  thread  at  bend  of 
a size  #10,  regular  shank  hook.  For 
tails,  tie  in  a bunch  of  scarlet  hackle 
barbules  as  long  as  the  shank.  Then 
wind  thread  forward  over  tail  butts 
and  half-hitch  behind  eye. 


Cut  a 5"  strand  of  fine  copper  wire 
and  bind  to  shank  behind  eye.  Wrap 
with  thread  back  to  bend,  then  wind 
thread  forward  again. 


* 

For  body,  wrap  wire  tightly  in  close 
turns  and  tie  off  behind  eye.  Break  or 
cut  off  excess. 


For  wing,  cut  a bunch  of  brownish- 
yellow  bucktail  hair  (see  text)  and 
remove  fuzz  and  short  hairs  from 
butts.  Use  a hair  tamper  or  manually 
arrange  tips  of  hair  until  they  are 
even,  as  shown. 


Bind  wing  to  shank  at  fore  end  of 
body.  Tips  of  hair  should  be  even  with 
tips  of  tails.  Trim  excess  hair  butts  be- 
hind eye. 


♦ 

For  throat,  tie  in  a bunch  of  scarlet 
hackle  barbules  underneath  shank, 
as  shown.  Then  complete  head,  whip 
finish  and  apply  head  lacquer. 


* 

The  Little  Yellowboy,  ready  to  fish. 
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Boater’s 
ulletin 
oard 

by  Alan  MacKay 


COMMISSION  SEEKS  TO  EXPAND 
BOATER  REGISTRATION 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission is  seeking  legislation  to 
extend  the  boating  registration  sys- 
tem, which  currently  applies  only  to 
motorboats,  to  nonpowered  craft  as 
well. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Leising,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission’s  Bureau 
of  Waterways,  explained  the  Fish 
Commission’s  position  on  pending 
legislation.  “First  of  all,  it  must  be 
understood  that  Pennsylvania’s 
Boating  Fund  is  completely  autono- 
mous. All  of  our  revenues  are 
derived  from  the  boaters  them- 
selves, through  registration  fees  and 
marine  fuel  tax  rebates  on  gasoline 
purchased  for  use  in  motorboats.  We 
receive  no  General  Fund  monies  and 
all  of  the  revenues  received  from  the 
boating  public  are  earmarked  speci- 
fically for  boating  programs.” 

Boat  Fund  monies  are  used  to 
build  public  launching  and  access 
facilities,  to  provide  a statewide 
safety  education  program,  and  to 
maintain  a Law  Enforcement 
program  that  provides  regular  safety 
enforcement  patrols  over  Common- 
wealth waters  with  a fleet  of  136 
patrol  craft. 

“The  trend  in  boating  activity  has 
changed  markedly  over  the  past 
several  years,”  Feising  said.  “More 
and  more  people  are  seeking  sim- 
plicity in  their  recreational  ex- 
periences. Sailboaters,  canoeists, 
and  float  trippers  are  growing  in 
numbers  on  our  waterways,  and  as  a 


result  are  demanding  more  services 
and  facilities  and  taking  up  a large 
portion  of  the  man-hours  spent  on 
water  patrols. 

More  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
boating  facilities  that  occurred  in 
Pennsylvania  over  the  last  several 
years  have  involved  nonpowered 
boats.  Through  its  boater  registra- 
tion rolls,  the  Fish  Commission  is 
able  to  provide  safety  information  to 
those  on  the  lists  through  a direct 
mail  program. 


PADDLERS  NOTE: 

Trout  season  opens  April  16th. 


The  Commission  is  requesting 
legislation  that  would  set  a fee  of 
$3.00  per  nonpowered  craft.  The 
registration  proposal  also  eliminates 
a number  of  the  various  user  fees 
that  are  levied  upon  boaters  on 
certain  Commonwealth  owned  or 
operated  waters.  The  $2.00  launch- 
ing fee  on  State  Park  lakes  would  be 
eliminated,  as  would  the  current 
$4.00  fee  for  overnight  mooring  on 
Commission  owned  lakes. 

“The  Commission’s  registration 
proposal  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  numerous  sailing  and  canoe 
clubs,  and  the  support  of  a number 
of  sportsman’s  organizations,”  Cap- 
tain Leising  said.  “Once  people 
understand  the  nature  of  our  funding 
structure,  they  appear  most  willing 
to  pay  a modest  fee  as  their  fair 
share  for  expanding  our  program  in 
their  behalf.” 

The  legislative  proposal  also  seeks 
to  increase  the  fees  paid  by  marine 
dealers  for  dealer  registrations  from 
$5.00  to  $25.00. 

TOWS  AND 

THE  RECREATIONAL  BOATERS 

With  the  increased  use  of  naviga- 
ble rivers  by  recreational  boaters 
last  season,  there  was  also  a tragic 
increase  in  the  number  of  accidents 
resulting  from  collisions  between 
recreational  boats  and  towboats. 


Some  of  these  accidents  could 
probably  have  been  avoided  if  the 
boater  had  exercised  caution  and 
avoided  close  situations  with  the 
tows.  Recreational  boaters  should 
be  aware  that  towboats  maneuver 
with  difficulty,  and  it  takes  great 
distances  for  them  to  stop.  Because 
of  these  factors  a sudden  loss  of 
power  by  the  pleasure  boater  in  the 
path  of  a tow  usually  results  in  a loss 
of  life  and  property.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission urges  all  boaters  to  give 
tows  a wide  berth  and  to  especially 
avoid  crossing  in  front  of  barges.  Re- 
member, recreational  boats  always 
come  out  second  best  when  a colli- 
sion occurs  with  a tow. 

SAILOR  ELECTROCUTED 

An  18-year-old  Ohio  lad  was  killed 
last  summer  on  the  upper  Allegheny 
River  in  Forest  County,  when  the 
aluminum  mast  of  a 12-foot  cata- 
maran came  in  contact  with  a 12,000 
volt  overhead  powerline. 

The  “cat”  boat  was  being  towed 
up-river  by  an  outboard  until  the 
water  depth  became  too  low  for  the 
powerboat  to  continue.  The  three 
young  men  aboard  the  sailboat  set 
the  sail  in  an  attempt  to  proceed 
upstream.  As  they  approached  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  the  22-foot 
mast  struck  the  overhead  line, 
throwing  all  three  into  the  river.  Two 
of  the  lads  were  knocked  uncon- 
scious by  the  shock.  The  third 
victim,  pulled  the  other  two  to  shore 
and  began  artificial  respiration.  One 
of  the  lads  survived,  the  other  did 
not. 

Several  reported  incidents  of  this 
nature  have  resulted  in  a warning 
issued  by  Commission  safety  of- 
ficials to  all  sailors  to  beware  of 
overhead  lines.  As  river  sailing  be- 
comes more  popular,  especially  in 
small  catamarans  that  require  no 
keel  and  as  such  have  a very  shallow 
draft,  waters  are  being  sailed  that 
were  previously  inaccessible. 
Powerlines,  that  meet  legal  height 
requirements  are  still  too  low  over 
the  water  in  some  cases  for  safe 
clearance. 

Sailors  are  also  cautioned  to 
beware  of  overhead  lines  around 
launching  ramps  and  access  areas. 
Several  incidents  of  electrocution 
have  been  reported  on  boats  being 
trailered. 
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Young  Steven  Jurgill,  left,  is  all 
boots  and  brook  trout!  Those  two 
1 6-inchers  were  taken  from  North- 
ampton County’s  Saucon  Creek; 
one  on  a minnow,  one  on  a worm. 

Chris  and  Todd  Zimmerman,  right, 
are  quite  proud  of  Chris’ 

13-inch  brookie  taken  on  a worm 
last  spring  from  Cumberland 
County’s  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 


Take  a good  look  at  that  24V*-inch 
brown  trout  John  McDermott  is 
holding,  left,  because  he  released 
it  in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek 
as  soon  as  the  photo  was  taken. 

William  Reiss,  right  is  holding  an 
18-inch  brown  trout  taken  from 
Northampton  County’s  Bushkill  Creek. 
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Ashore 

& 

Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 


America’s  love  affair  with  the  au- 
A,  tomobile  has  been  well  docu- 
mented for  over  half  a century.  A 
similar  affection  has  been  develop- 
ing for  at  least  thirty  years  with  the 
automobile  of  the  sea:  the  runabout. 
In  spite  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
specialty  boats  (bass  boats,  etc.) 
and  the  mesmerizing  appeal  of  the 
custom  white  yacht,  by  far  the  most 
popular  type  vessel  afloat  today  all 
over  the  world  is  the  runabout. 

Now  a far  cry  from  the  old 
wooden  boat  of  the  thirties  with  a 


clumsy,  bulky,  cantankerous  out- 
board strapped  to  a squeaky,  water- 
taking transom,  today’s  trim 
runabout,  scientifically  matched  to  a 
precision-engineered  powerplant  has 
got  to  be  the  most  popular  answer  to 
pure  boating  fun.  Not  only  is  the 
runabout  most  likely  to  be  a begin- 
ner’s first  boat,  it  is  also  most  likely 
to  be  his  last.  That  is  not  to  say  there 
will  not  be  a host  of  boats  in  between 
or  that  you  are  destined  to  end  up 
with  the  boat  with  which  you 
started.  You  might,  in  fact,  take  title 
to  a vessel  so  pretentious  and  stately 
that  your  first  runabout  could  serve 
only  as  a dingy.  But,  and  hear  me 
well,  you  will  likely,  one  day,  return 
to  the  runabout. 

While  I have  said  many  times 
there  is  no  “ideal”  boat,  the  run- 
about comes  closest,  at  least  in 
my  book.  It  is  the  springboard  to  a 
tremendous  variety  of  outdoor 
recreation  for  more  people  than  any 
other  craft.  A boat  for  young  folks,  a 
boat  for  retired  folks,  a boat  for 
those  who  spend  the  years  in 
between.  It  serves  as  a base  for 
cruising  and  adventure,  camping, 
fishing,  skiing,  diving  and,  perhaps 
best  of  all,  just  plain  relaxation. 
Young  people  are  attracted  to  the 
runabout  because  of  its  sleekness, 


maneuverability,  power  and  mo- 
bility. Oldsters  (who  don’t  nec- 
essarily turn  their  back  on  the 
same  reasons)  find  it  ideal  when  they 
no  longer  can  or  desire  to  exert  the 
time,  energy  or  money  required  for 
that  big,  beautiful  yacht. 

You  can  do  just  about  everything 
on  or  with  the  runabout  you  can  do 
with  a large  vessel  — and  then  some ! 
You  can  get  into  places  a big  boat 
doesn’t  dare  venture.  You  can  go 
places  at  four  times  the  speed  and 
beyond,  if  need  be.  You  can  park  the 
bow  right  on  the  beach  while  the 
yachtsman  sweats  and  fumes  over 
nonexistent  dock  or  slip  space.  You 
can  step  from  boat  to  shoreline  and 
be  barbecuing  while  the  big  boat 
skipper  is  still  blowing  up  the  raft  or 
lowering  the  dingy.  You  can  slide 
the  boat  on  a trailer  and  go  where 
you  want  to,  when  you  want  to  go. 
You  can  boat  in  one  state  or  a dozen, 
in  waters  coast  to  coast  and  border 
to  border  and  even  throw  in  another 
country  or  two!  You  can  avoid 
expensive  launch  and  haulout  fees, 
costly  labor  charges  and  gas  bills 
that  many  big  boat  owners  literally 
choke  on.  With  minimal  care  and  the 
“in-out”  ease  of  the  trailered 
runabout,  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  bottom  paint  and  winter 
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America  has  a love  affair  going  with 
the  runabout,  the  nearest  thing 
afloat  to  the  “ideal”  boat  for  almost 
anyone.  It’s  transportable,  it’s 
maneuverable,  and  it’s  convertible. 


storage  can  be  so  cheap  it's  free  in 
your  double  garage. 

You  can  choose  from  several 
types  of  propulsion  and  a wide  range 
of  horsepower  options.  Today's  mo- 
tors offer  better  economy,  less  noise 
and  pollution,  less  maintenance, 
and  are  more  dependable  than 
ever.  Steering,  throttle  and  gear 
mechanisms  are  proven  by  time  and 
are  generally  simpler  than  on  the  big 
ones.  Today’s  runabouts  not  only 
run  about  looking  good,  they  are 
good!  They  have  an  incredible 
amount  of  usable  space  in  a given 


overall  length.  Freeboard  is  usually 
ample,  full-height  transoms  are 
possible,  storage  space  is  at  least 
adequate  and  cockpits  are  good- 
looking  as  well  as  practical. 
Improved  seating  begins  to  rival  the 
comfort  of  your  living  room.  Modern 
runabouts  are  intended  as  family 
boats  and  few  would  be  able  to  fault 
them  as  such.  Kids  love  them  and 
women  have  not  only  taken  to  liking 
them  but  are  taking  over  the  wheel 
more  often. 

It’s  nice  to  think  big  and  even  go 
big.  It’s  a little  bit  like  going  in 


the  service;  it's  something  probably 
everyone  should  do  at  least  once  in  a 
lifetime  but  most  would  at  least  think 
it  over  before  doing  it  again.  But,  if 
you  do  move  to  the  big  yacht,  don't 
look  down  your  flying  bridge  with 
scorn  and  contempt  for  the  run- 
about. For  as  surely  as  that  set- 
ting sun  Filters  through  retirement 
village,  one  day  that  same  sun  will 
likely  sparkle  and  glitter  through  a 
runabout’s  crystal-clear  windshield 
and  warm  the  cockles  of  your  heart. 
Happy  retirement  — to  you  and  your 
new  runabout! 
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WHY  WORMS? 

(continued  from  page  9.) 

mild  electrical  charges  sent  under- 
ground, even  by  applications  of 
vinegar  as  reported  back  in  April’s 
Angler  issue  will  bring  worms  to  the 
surface.  The  one  sure  way,  without 
any  effects  on  hunter  or  hunted,  is  to 
simply  check  around  at  night  after  a 
rainy  spell  in  the  springtime.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  worms  crawling 
around,  and  they  can  be  a little  elu- 
sive when  you  try  to  pick  them  off  a 
wet  pavement;  but,  worm  hunters 
are  patient  to  start  with. 

There’s  nothing  objectionable 
about  luring  worms  to  your  own 
facility,  and  if  you  have  a compost 
pile  underway,  check  the  interior  for 


a pleasant  surprise.  Deep  down  in 
that  decomposing  mess,  the  worms 
will  eventually  get  the  message  and 
move  in,  finding  a stable  environ- 
ment for  feeding  and  breeding.  This 
is  the  perfect  reason  to  start  such  a 
project,  with  the  garden’s  nutrient 
addition  being  the  excuse  for  taking 
up  more  space  out  back  (she’ll  never 
know). 

Once  the  worm  supply  is  on  hand, 
holding  onto  them  is  just  as  vital. 
Besides  your  own  preparations  and 
recipes  for  a medium,  there  are 
many  commercially  prepared  worm 
bedding  products  available.  The 
brands  I’ve  used  are  mixed  with 
water  to  a certain  regimen,  and  such 
directions  call  for  rain  or  stream 
water,  rather  than  the  chlorinated. 


fluorinated  and  treated -otherwise 
stuff  we  must  endure.  Worms  do 
well  in,  and  prefer  a confinement  in 
porous  or  foam  containers,  pref- 
erably kept  refrigerated  between  the 
trips.  Excessive  heat  will  turn  your 
worms  into  a composition  that  will 
discourage  buzzards,  let  alone 
anyone  fortunate  enough  to  be 
traveling  with  you.  The  cellar’s  the 
place  for  storage  in  the  summer,  and 
if  there’s  room  in  the  rec  room 
cooler,  sneak  your  bait  in  among  the 
liquid  refreshments. 

When  the  angler  is  confronted 
with  bait  prices  of  up  to  75#  or  more 
per  dozen  earthworms,  it’s  no  won- 
der many  plan  ahead  and  keep  the 
bait  box  full  with  an  ample  supply 
that’s  as  near  as  a footprint. 


WHITE  SPOT  DISEASE 


by  Cecil  FL  Houser 


ii  A quarium  owners  and  hatchery 
workers,  at  one  time  or 
another  in  their  dealings  with  fish, 
have  become  acquainted  with 
“white  spot  disease.”  This  disease 
is  caused  by  a small,  microscopic, 
protozoan  parasite  known  scientifi- 
cally as  Ichthyopthirius  multifilis  — 
more  commonly  known  as  “Ich.” 
Ich  is  probably  one  of  the  most  dev- 
astating parasites  found  to  infest  fish 
in  both  the  aquarium  and  hatchery 
pond  at  present. 

The  disease  in  an  advanced  stage 
is  characterized  by  small  white  pus- 
tules (pimple-like  areas)  on  the  skin 
and  fins.  In  early  stages  it  can  be 
found  encysted  in  the  gills  of  fish 
causing  blockage  and  mechanical 
damage.  Some  indications  of  the 
disease  may  be  the  observation  of  a 
number  of  fish  in  aquaria  scratching 
on  the  sides  and  bottom,  hiding  in 
the  corners,  or  among  plants.  In  the 
hatchery,  fish  may  collect  near  in- 
coming water,  or  in  shallow  areas. 

Positive  identification  is  made  by 
use  of  microscopic  examination  of 
fin.  gill,  and  skin  scrapings  for 
presence  of  the  adult  parasite  which 
is  characterized  by  a horseshoe- 
shaped nucleus. 

The  adult  stage  of  the  parasite 
developes  under  the  epithelium  of 


skin  and  gills  of  the  fish.  Here  it  ma- 
tures and  after  a time  leaves  the  fish 
as  a free-swimming  form.  Within  a 
period  of  6 to  12  hours  it  attaches  to 
a surface  of  any  kind  and  secretes  a 
thin  membrane  around  itself  to  form 
a protective  cyst.  Within  the  cyst  the 
parasite  will  undergo  division  to 
form  young  parasites  known  as 
tomites.  These  tomites  will  then  free 
themselves  from  the  cyst  and  be- 
coming free,  swim  about  trying  to 
locate  a suitable  host.  If  a host  is  not 
found  within  24  hours  the  tomite  will 
die.  When  a host  is  found  they 
penetrate  the  skin  and  feed  on 
damaged  host  tissues  and  body 
fluids  and  become  encysted.  At  this 
stage  they  are  called  a trophozoite 
and  will  undergo  further  develop- 


ment to  an  adult,  and  then  the  cycle 
begins  again. 

The  development  in  the  life  cycle 
is  dependent  upon  the  water 
temperature,  the  optimum  being  70° - 
75°F,  at  which  level  mature  parasites 
are  formed  in  3 to  4 days.  At  this  rate 
the  parasite  reproduces  at  a 
phenomenol  rate  within  a very  short 
time  period,  causing  very  severe 
mortalities  which  may  approach  50% 
to  100%  of  the  population  in  a unit. 
Treatment  is  very  difficult  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  time  treatments  are 
effective  is  during  the  parasite’s 
free-swimming  stage.  The  best  con- 
trol is  through  management,  by  not 
introducing  it  into  an  aquarium  or 
hatchery  via  other  fish  from  sources 
known  to  have  the  parasite. 
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Your  support  is  needed! 


In  1973,  after  having  subsisted  on  a resident  fishing  license  fee  of  $5.00  for  ten  years,  it 
became  evident  that  with  inflation  at  that  time  close  to  9%  and  the  beginning  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  public  employes  we  needed  an  increase.  We  asked  the  General 
Assembly  to  set  the  fee  at  $7.00  for  a resident  license  and  to  authorize  a $2.00  juvenile 
license  for  those  12  to  16  years  old.  Although  the  age  limit  of  the  juvenile  license  was 
amended  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  begin  at  14,  the  Senate  amended  the  juvenile 
license  out  completely  and  added  fifty  cents  to  the  general  license.  So,  for  the  last  four 
years  we  have  been  operating  on  the  income  from  a $7.50  resident  license.  With  no  increase 
in  personnel  (in  fact,  we  have  three  less  than  we  did  then)  and  with  a number  of  cost-saving  programs  implemented,  we 
find  now  that  by  the  middle  of  1979  we  will  not  be  able  to  operate  within  our  income. 

The  causes  are  very  evident  to  anyone  familiar  with  our  programs  and  services.  They  are,  simply:  (1)  the  increased 
salary,  wage  and  benefit  costs  mandated  by  the  collective  bargaining  process  in  Act  195  for  our  employes;  and  (2)  the 
increases  in  prices  for  goods  and  services  that  we  have  experienced  in  recent  years.  The  official  consumer  price  indexes 
rose  almost  9%  in  1973,  over  12%  in  1974,  7%  on  top  of  that  in  1975,  and  5%  last  year.  These  are  price  increases  on  goods 
and  services  purchased  not  only  by  the  Commission,  but  by  every  Pennsylvania  citizen  and  amounted  to  a 33%  increase 
for  this  four-year  period.  This  demonstrates  clearly  the  need  for  an  approximate  30%  increase  in  revenues  to  continue  our 
Commission  programs  at  their  present  levels. 

To  single  out  just  a few  things,  and  these  are  certainly  not  all,  look  at  the  cost  of  our  vehicles:  in  1974  a sedan  cost 
$2,647  — today  the  replacement  cost  for  the  same  model  is  $3,970;  stocking  trucks  cost  $5,875  four  years  ago  — today 
they  cost  $8,675.  Our  utilities  and  fuel  are  up  94%  in  that  period.  These  are  just  a few  examples  of  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  goods  and  services  that  we  have  to  purchase.  At  the  same  time,  with  three  fewer  employes  our  annual  payroll  has  gone 
from  $3,832,000  to  $5,010,000.  The  fringe  benefits  have  gone  from  $624,000  per  year  to  $1,403,000  for  next  year. 

As  a result,  we  have  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  increase  the  fishing  license  fee  straight  across  the  board  by  $1.50; 
and,  additionally,  have  again  asked  them  to  license  juveniles  aged  12  thru  15  at  a reduced  fee  of  $3.00.  That  bill  is  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  in  the  Committee  for  Game  and  Fisheries  as  House  Bill  792.  We  need  passage  of  that  bill 
without  delay  to  be  effective  in  1978. 

It  isn’t  as  simple  as  just  asking  for  more  money  and  not  giving  you  more.  Over  the  last  four  years  we  have  been  training 
our  personnel  more  intensely  and  assigning  them  to  more  responsible  and  productive  roles.  This  is  evident  from  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  our  hatchery  system  which  has  set  new  records  in  both  coldwater  and  warmwater 
production  while  operating  with  fewer  personnel. 

We  have  added  a statewide  fisheries  management  program  to  more  efficiently  manage  fisheries  of  the  Commonwealth 
without  adding  additional  people  but  by  adjusting  personnel  levels  in  other  activities. 

We  have  successfully  introduced  salmon  in  Lake  Erie  and  programs  to  reestablish  anadromous  fisheries:  shad,  other 
river  herring  and  striped  bass  to  the  Schuylkill  River  (via  the  Delaware)  and  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  are  now 
promising  to  come  true. 

More  fishing  and  boating  accesses  have  been  added  in  these  four  years  than  in  any  other  period  in  our  history  and  spe- 
cial project  areas  are  still  being  developed  to  make  easier  and  more  convenient  access  to  Commonwealth  waters  a reality. 

Our  warmwater  fish  stocking  program  resulted  in  over  57  million  muskellunge,  walleye,  northern  pike,  largemouth  bass 
and  other  gamefish  being  put  into  new  lakes  and  into  streams  that  have  become  clean  through  our  help  in  cooperating  with 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  in  enhancing  water  quality. 

Our  law  enforcement  program  is  in  the  hands  of  better  trained,  equipped  and  qualified  waterways  patrolmen  and 
deputies  to  protect  those  waters  from  pollution  and  to  make  sure  that  violators  don’t  cheat  you. 

Even  with  belt-tightening  straight  across  the  board  it  is  very  clear  to  us  — from  close  examination  by  not  only  our  staff, 
but  the  Joint  Task  Force  of  the  House  and  Senate,  that  in  spite  of  the  best  and  most  frugal  fiscal  management  policies,  we 
still  have  to  ask  you  for  more  money  and  we  hope  you  will  actively  support  the  passage  of  House  Bill  792. 

After  all,  when  you  start  to  pick  up  the  pile  of  gear  that  you  need  to  go  Fishing  — your  boots,  tackle,  lures  . . .all  the 
paraphernalia  that  fishermen  accumulate  as  their  “secret”  weapons,  the  cheapest  thing  in  that  pile  is  the  fishing  license. 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  back  our  request  by  contacting  your  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  — the  most 
effective  way  is  eyeball-to-eyeball;  the  next  most  effective  means  is  a telephone  call  to  your  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  your  State  Senator;  the  third  most  effective  means  is  by  a personal  letter;  the  least  effective  means  is 
the  joint  letter  from  your  club  — or  a petition.  If  you  don’t  know  your  Representatives  or  Senators,  any  member  of  the 
Fish  Commission  staff  will  be  happy  to  help  you. 

Please  let  your  feelings  be  known  — we  hope  that  you  support  us. 


Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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WANTS  TO  HELP— 

I am  a resident  of  beautiful  Lake 
Keuka  located  in  the  southern  tier  of 
New  York  state.  However,  most 
weekends  in  March,  April,  May  and 
June  are  spent  on  your  beautiful  Penn- 
sylvania trout  streams.  I think  your  Fish 
Commission  is  doing  a tremendous  job 
in  the  following  categories:  stream 

improvement,  stream  stocking,  hatchery 
construction  and  improvement,  aiding 
sportsmen-operated  hatcheries,  and 
most  of  all,  setting  up  and  maintaining 
the  “Fish-For-Fun  Projects.” 

I donate  money  to  several  sportsmen- 
operated  hatcheries  in  Tioga  and  Potter 
Counties  and  would  gladly  donate  to 
others  if  I had  their  addresses!  Further- 
more, I would  like  to  be  first  in  line  if  the 
Fish  Commission  ever  creates  an  op- 
tional, appreciation-type  license  costing, 
say,  $25.00. 

Last,  I want  to  extend  special  thanks 
to  Harry  Chittester  of  Cross  Forks, 
Pennsylvania,  for  his  patrolling  of  the 
Kettle  Creek,  “Fish-For-Fun  Project.” 

Randon  L.  Baker 
562  E.  Lake  Road 
Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840 


NEEDS  WESTERN  PA.  DATA  - 

Fve  been  a subscriber  to  the  Angler 
for  5 or  6 years  and  an  avid  fly  tyer  and 
fisherman. 

My  question  is  about  fly  emergences 
and  if  there  is  any  way  possible  I could 
obtain  a listing  or  booklet  on  the  western 
portion  of  the  state  or  any  other  part? 

I sure  would  appreciate  your  help  on 
this  matter.  Thank  you. 

Harry  D.  Spang 
Ford  City 

You’ve  come  to  the  right  place,  Harry, 
our  readers  have  never  failed  to  help  out 
with  fellow  outdoorsmen’s  (out- 
doorspersons’?)  problems.  How  about  it 
out  there  . . . anything  available  which 
deals  specifically  with  emergences  in  the 
western  section  of  the  Keystone  State?  If 
nothing  with  overall  coverage  is  available, 
emergences  noted  and  recorded  by  a 
dozen  or  more  anglers  might  give  Mr. 
Spang  something  to  build  upon.  Ed. 


CRUEL  THINKING? 

I would  like  to  say  that  Pennsylvania 
has  to  have  some  of  the  best  fishing  ever. 
It  especially  has  some  of  the  best  wood- 
land ever.  One  thing  that  really  messes 
things  up  is  the  pollution.  You  go  out  to 
some  nice  fast  running  creek  and  find 
that  someone  was  there  before  you.  How 
do  you  know?  Because  of  the  junk  he  left 
behind.  I think  that  you  should  increase 
the  fines  for  littering  from  $100.00  to 
$500.00.  You  might  think  that  this  is 
cruel  thinking  but  it’ll  probably  bring  an 
end  to  littering.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mike  Brojakowski 
Plymouth 

NEEDS  A WICK— 

I have  a Canaveral  kerosene  heater, 
model  8500-8,500  BTU.  I need  a new 
wick  for  it  and  can’t  find  any  — 
anywhere.  I wrote  to  the  distributor  and 
got  my  letter  back  stating  they  went  out 
of  business  1972. 

Maybe  someone  who  did  sell  these 
heaters  has  some  wicks  (Sparewick  Part 
41/60-2.)  in  stock.  I would  appreciate 
anything  you  would  do  to  help  us.  Thank 
you. 

A.  Del  Busse 
R.  D.  #2-  Box  118 
Rockwood,  Pa.  15557 

BRING  ’EM  UP  RIGHT! 

Dear  Fellow  Fishermen,  Sportsmen, 
Conservationists,  or  whatever  we  may 
be  called  by  those  who  feel  it’s  improper 
to  lure  marine  life  with  a baited  hook  or 
one  disguised  in  feathers  or  some  other 
paraphernalia.  Let  me  assure  you  I’m 
not  ashamed  to  be  called  whatever  name 
I’m  given  (which  surely  will  not  be  any 
of  the  above)  for  as  you  and  I know  some 
of  the  greatest  days  we  can  remember 
have  been  spent  on  the  end  of  a fishing 
pole. 

When  I was  a young  lad,  we  would 
bend  straight  pins  into  fish  hooks  and, 
believe  me,  we  did  catch  a couple  fin- 
gerlings;  which  we  would  take  home  so 
proudly  that  we  had  no  buttons  on  our 
shirts.  (We  were  fishermen!) 

So  today  things  have  really  progressed 
for  the  angler.  To  entice  anyone  with 
sound  mind  to  the  point  where  stiff  fin- 
gers, frozen  eyelets,  cold  feet  or 
sunburned  faces  (in  my  case  a bald  head 
sunburned)  far  outweighs  a wet  pants 
seat  and  a hungry  gut. 

When  I say  things  have  progressed,  I 
don’t  mean,  by  a long  fishing  pole,  tackle 
only.  Here’s  where  I feel  our  Fish  Com- 
mission needs  a great  big  thank  you. 
How  about  it  fellows?  Write  and  tell 
them  — give  them  credit  where  credit  is 


due. 

When  I started  trout  fishing  I had  to 
run  26  miles  for  good  fishing  ’cause  it 
was  “Old  Muddy.”  Today  there  are  at 
least  5 good  streams  within  10  to  12  miles 
for  trout,  but  “Muddy”  is  still  my  fa- 
vorite. Think  of  all  the  other  species 
stocked  in  lakes  which  we  all  have  ac- 
cess to  in  a matter  of  a 15-  to  20-minute 
drive.  My  thanks  to  you  all  and  also  for 
my  son. 

What  really  put  me  to  writing  this  let- 
ter is  the  fact  that  after  reading  the  An- 
gler ever  since  my  son  could  barely  say 
“Let’s  g ofitin,"  I subscribed  to  the  An- 
gler for  him.  Now  he  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried tomorrow  and  surely  his  Angler 
should  follow  him.  So  enclosed  find 
check  and  address  for  Michael  and  also 
for  myself  as  now  I must  subscribe  for 
myself  (3  years  each).  He  thought  we 
could  probably  share  it  with  each  other; 
but  I told  him  I didn’t  want  him  to  wait 
for  me  to  finish  and  I sure  didn’t  want  to 
wait  on  him. 

Oh  yes!  The  mermaid  to  whom  he  is 
betrothed  . . . she  also  found  out  what 
it’s  like  to  fight  the  smallmouth  on  the 
Juniata.  This  could  go  on  and  on,  I 
swear,  but  here  I quit  . . . writing  that 
is  . . . but  never  fishing.  Ha!  Ha! 

Dean  Sterner 

York 

Whatever  “they”  choose  to  call  you, 
Dean,  matters  not.  You’ve  obviously  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a son  with  a built-in  ap- 
preciation of  our  God-given  resources 
. . . one  who  knows  their  joys  and  has  al- 
ready introduced  his  now  lifelong  com- 
panion to  them  as  well.  We’ll  bet  she’s 
purty  as  can  be  . . . never  saw  a fisher- 
woman  that  wasn’t!  How  about  sending  us 
a picture  of  Michael  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Sterner  on  one  of  their  fishing  expeditions 
— OK?  Ed. 

ONLY  ONE  CURE  - 

I hope  this  letter  gets  printed  before 
the  opening  of  the  'll  trout  season.  I feel 
certain  that  thousands  of  anglers  who 
read  it  may  be  helped.  I’m  talking  about 
combatting  that  serious  disease  known 
as  “anticipation.” 

Whatever  you  do,  don’t  fight  it.  I try 
to  by  fall  fishing  and  helping  with  stock- 
ing streams,  but  it  only  gets  worse.  It 
begins  as  a slight  “flicker”  deep  inside, 
probably  brought  on  by  sportsmen’s 
shows  in  mid-February,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  April  has  reached  unbelievable 
proportions.  As  it  intensifies,  it  in- 
terferes with  working,  playing,  sleeping 
and  eating.  Soon,  your  entire  family  sees 
its  effects  and  they  realize  there  is  only 
one  cure:  about  10  minutes  on  a clear 
stream  and  a slight  tug  on  the  line.  I think 
its  the  only  disease  known  that  can  make 
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someone  act  and  feel  like  a kid.  I love  it! 
Thank  you  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission and  thanks  for  the  Angler.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Rick  Smith 
Stubenville,  Ohio 

Sorry,  Rick,  your  letter  arrived  too  late 
for  us  to  forewarn  the  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting . . . they’ve  had  time  to  find  out 
for  themselves  by  now!  Ed. 

BUG  OFF,  BUGS! 

Now  that  the  fishing  season  is  in 
bloom  so  will  all  kinds  of  bugs  and  mos- 
quitoes be  too.  So,  I’m  sending  an  easy 
recipe  for  the  fishermen,  bathers  and 
campers  a remedy  to  use  as  the  best 
repellent  which  lasts  for  hours  and  is 
easy  to  make. 

Put  Vi  Citronella  in  an  8 ounce  bottle 
and  Vi  of  Sea  Breeze  — makes  the  best 
mosquito  repellent  which  I used  for 
years.  Shake  well  before  using. 

I have  been  using  it  since  1950. 1 was  a 
barber  and  now  I’m  retired;  I’ve  told 
quite  a few  of  my  fishermen  friends  and 
campers.  They  came  to  me  with  a recom- 
mendation that  they  would  not  use 
anything  but  this  formula.  It  is  the  best 
they  used  so  I thought  I’d  write  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  have  them  no- 
tify the  sportsmen  through  your  valuable 
magazine  . . . which  I’ve  been  reading 
for  the  past  40  years.  I thank  you. 

Harry  Salamey 
Shenandoah 

For  our  reader’s  benefit  we  priced  oil  of 
citronella  at  a local  drug  store;  we  got  a 
price  of  $1.49  per  ounce.  If  any  try 
Harry’s  formula,  we’d  appreciate  hearing 
the  results  of  their  “testing.”  Ed. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  - 

I take  issue  with  Mr.  R.  B.  Hall, 
whose  letter  you  printed  in  the  February 
1977  Angler.  If  I read  him  correctly,  he 
would  have  us  put  up  with  the  present 
deluge  of  beverage  container  litter  in- 
definitely, because  Pennsylvania  is  a 
steel-producing  state! 

As  an  outdoorsman  who  has  it  up  to 
the  bicuspids  with  the  Uttering  of  a 
percentage,  small  or  otherwise,  of 
hunters,  fishermen,  and  others,  I think 
the  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hall,  “The 
Great  Container  Controversy,” 
definitely  belongs  in  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  responsible  publication. 
Possibly  then,  our  legislators  could  be 
brought  to  enact  long-delayed  laws 
against  the  No-Deposit  — No-Return 
bottles  and  cans. 

Or,  should  we  simply  allow  anyone 
who  wants  to  get  rid  of  any  rubbish,  junk 
car,  or  whatever,  just  abandon  it  along 


some  stream  or  roadside?  Sure,  we’ll  al- 
ways have  slobs.  But,  must  we  always 
have  their  litter,  also? 

William  Lynch 
Olyphant 

PUZZLED  - 

I have  one  question  I would  like 
answered.  On  page  32  of  February’s  An- 
gler Lee  Russell  is  shown  with  an  Amur 
Pike  from  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  I’ve  been 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  only 
in  Glendale  Lake.  Is  Bald  Eagle  Creek  a 
feeder  stream  to  this  lake?  Please 
explain. 

Puzzled, 

Ronald  E.  Felty 

Spring  Grove 

Nope!  Bald  Eagle  Creek  is  a long  way 
from  Glendale  Lake.  The  Amur  Pike 
Hybrid  Lee  Russell  caught  from  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  was  obviously  one  of  a 
number  of  these  hybrids  which  escaped 
from  holding  ponds  at  the  Benner  Spring 
Research  Station  and  the  Spring  Creek 
Hatchery  system  during  the  flood  of  1972. 
Glendale  Lake  was,  originally,  the  only 
water  in  which  they  were  intentionally 
planted  until  nature  took  that  unusual 
turn  in  1972.  Now  they  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek  watershed.  Ed. 

NO  NEWCOMER!! 

Enclosed  is  my  subscription  for 
another  year’s  Angler  . . . wouldn’t 
think  of  missing  a copy  as  I have  been  a 
subscriber  for  40  or  more  years.  First  in 
1934,  ’35  or  ’36  when  I was  working  in 
Butler  County  and  have  been  getting  it 
ever  since  then. 

I used  to  be  an  old  grasshopper  and 
cricket  man  until  in  ’26  when  I tried  flies. 
Caught  two  little  7-  or  8-inchers  the  first 
year.  Then  I got  really  hooked  when  I 
started  to  tie  flies.  Only  fished  one  hour 
last  year  in  the  Paradise  . . . hottest  day 
all  summer  — didn’t  catch  a fish  but  I 
had  fun. 

I’m  86  years  old  now  and  don’t  mind 
getting  skunked  for  I have  caught  enough 
trout  for  one  lifetime.  Keep  the  Angler 
coming. 

L.  L.  McKenrich 

Curwensville 

Well,  readers,  that  just  shows  what  a 
lifetime  of  fishing  will  do  for  you! 
Congratulations  on  those  86  years,  Mr. 
McKenrich!  We’re  all  heading  for  the  fly 
tying  vise  — then  the  streams.  Ed. 

NO  WAY! 

Did  you  forget  to  send  me  my 
“Magazine”  for  the  month  of  March.  I 


did  not  receive  it  and  I always  get  it 
about  the  28th  of  the  month.  I miss  my 
reading  and  would  like  to  have  it.  You 
never  missed  me  yet.  Thank  you. 

Edward  W.  Rederer 

Pittsburgh 

No  way  would  we  forget  you,  Edward. 
The  March  issue  was  delayed  slightly  by  a 
press  breakdown  and  it  would  not  sur- 
prise me  at  all  if  everyone’s  magazine  got 
there  a little  late.  Furthermore,  if  you’ve 
been  getting  yours  by  the  28th,  consider 
yourself  lucky  — it  sometimes  takes  a 
good  bit  longer.  The  Angler  is  mailed  as 
Second  Class  Mail  (I  don’t  know  exactly 
what  that  means  except  that  it’s  slower 
than  First  Class  — maybe  the  Second 
Class  Ponies  have  shorter  legs?),  so  don’t 
look  for  delivery  on  an  exact  date  each 
month.  Too,  if  the  mailing  date  — the 
20th  of  each  month  — falls  on  a weekend 
or  a legal  holiday,  your  magazine  could 
well  be  delivered  a bit  late.  Ed. 


ALL  GONE! 

I would  appreciate  your  publishing 
this  note  to  acknowledge  all  of  the  letters 
and  calls  that  I received  regarding  my  of- 
fer of  the  back  issues  of  the  Angler.  I 
sent  them  to  the  first  person  that  called, 
and  he  has  received  them.  It  shows  how 
hungry  fishermen  are  for  the  information 
supplied  by  your  publication.  Also,  I was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  calls  from 
New  Jersey. 

R.  H.  Kenderdine 
Newtown 


TACKLE  HABITAT! 

I have  a money-saving  experience  to 
share  with  you. 

One  cold  day  my  girlfriend  and  I went 
to  fish  at  Canonsburg  Lake.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  we  arrived,  we  found  the 
lake  to  be  frozen  over  solid.  We  were  not 
prepared  for  ice  fishing  so  we  walked 
along  the  lake  curiously  looking  to  see  if 
anyone  had  caught  any  fish.  While  walk- 
ing along  the  ice  my  girlfriend  spotted  a 
bobber  in  a tree  on  the  shoreline.  We 
used  our  fishing  rods  to  knock  the  bob- 
ber down.  This  gave  us  the  idea  to  go 
looking  for  other  trees  with  more  fishing 
equipment  in  it.  Within  an  hour  we  had 
collected  over  $15.00  worth  of  fishing 
tackle.  Our  “catch”  included  two 
Rapalas,  a Hula  Popper,  spoons,  three 
spinners,  some  sinkers  and  hooks,  and  a 
few  flies,  and  various  lures. 

So,  ice  fishermen,  when  those  cold 
fishing  days  get  boring  turn  to  the  trees, 
you  may  find  your  limit! 

Mike  Picconi 
Pittsburgh 
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Keystone  State  Trophies 


Robert  Jones,  left,  caught  that  big 
47-inch  musky  at  Kinzua  Dam  last 
year.  It  weighed  29  V 2 pounds  and  fell 
for  a jig,  as  so  many  muskies  do! 
VALLEY  NEWS  DISPATCH  PHOTO 


Roger  Burke’s  musky,  below,  taken  at 
Pymatuning  Lake,  measured  51  inches, 
weighed  38V 2 pounds;  bait  was  a chub. 


Duane  Stacko,  above,  stretches  out 
his  4 1 V2-inch  musky  taken  on 
a rapala  plug  at  High  Point  Lake. 


Vince  Berlinski,  right,  with  one  of 
the  many  giant  catfish  that  are 
coming  out  of  the  Allegheny  River. 
This  36-incher,  which  weighed  in 
at  20  pounds,  is  a Flathead  Catfish 
VALLEY  NEWS  DISPATCH  PHOTO 
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Another  Pymatuning  muskellunge 
John  Bell’s,  above,  a 47-incher 
weighing  4 1 pounds.  This  fine 
specimen  was  taken  on  a plug. 


was 


So  you  want  your  picture 
in  the  Angler? 

Pictures  of  fishermen  and 
their  catches  must  be  bright, 
sharp,  and  of  reasonably  good 
quality  overall.  Do  not  send 
blurred  photos,  we  cannot  use 
them.  We  cannot  use  dark  (under- 
exposed) or  overexposed  (those 
with  a “ bleached-out”  ap- 
pearance) photos.  Send  only  black 
and  white  glossies;  do  not  send 
silk  finish,  borderless  prints  for 
publication  in  the  Angler. 

We  cannot  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  return  of  unsolicited 
photographs  which  are  not  ac- 
companied by  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 


Norman  Simonds,  above,  caught  that 
30-inch,  9-pound  walleye 
at  Cambria  County’s  Glendale  Lake. 


Bud  and  Ted  Owen,  above,  display  just  a “few”  of  the  walleyes  they  took  last 
year  on  worms,  spinners  and  flatfish  at  Lake  Pymatuning.  Seems  like  it’s 
the  place  to  go  to  really  catch  fish! 

RECORD  ARGUS  PHOTO  BY  NORMA  LEARY 


No  outdoorsman  should  be  without  it! 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLERS’  COOKBOOK- 168  pages -$2.50 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  many  delicious  ways  there  are  to  prepare 
fish.  Here  are  approximately  300  fish  recipes  submitted  by  readers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  There  are  separate  chapters  for  batters, 
sauces,  stews  and  chowders;  pickling,  canning  and  smoking  fish;  and, 
specialty  dishes  such  as  mussels,  rattlesnake  and  crawdads.  Also 
included  are  directions  for  the  preparation  and  care  of  your  catch. 

Here’s  a recipe  book  that  is  a must  for  the  gourmet  or  anybody  who 
simply  likes  to  make  good  use  of  his  catch  in  many  tasty  ways. 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Pa.  Fish  Commission;  send  to: 
COOKBOOK  — Pa.  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

For  quantity  discounts  on  10  or  more,  write  to:  “Special  Publications, " same  address. 


“With  a little  help  from  a friend,  ” John  Petruna,  below, 
shows  his  45-inch  muskellunge-a  24-pounder  taken 
on  a jig  from  the  Allegheny  River  up  in  Warren  County. 
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Wallace  Kirkpatrick's  24-pounder,  below,  was  46-inches 
long.  It  took  a nightcrawler  fished  on  6-pound-test 
line,  in  the  upper  Allegheny  River,  near  Port  Allegany. 


f 
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Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 


THE  MUSKY 

Muskies  are  the  stuff  on  which 
legends  are  built. 

Its  cousin,  the  northern  pike, 
however,  seems  to  have  cornered 
the  market  on  legends.  Unlike  the 
native  muskellunge,  the  pike  ranges 
over  northern  Asia  and  Europe  as 
well  as  here  in  the  United  States  and 
has  had  more  time  with  which  to  be- 
come notorious. 

There  aren’t  many  others  that  can 
match  the  musky’s  size.  Some  of  the 
sturgeons  and  gars  might  outsize  it 
here  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
south  the  blue  catfish  probably  out- 
grows it  — or  the  Chinook  salmon  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  But  no  other 
fish  that  swims  in  fresh  water  com- 
bines size  and  ferocity  like  Esox 
masquinongy. 

Originally  the  musky  was  found 
only  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
but  in  recent  years  successful  stock- 
ings have  established  it  across  the 
Commonwealth.  It’s  no  longer  un- 
usual for  a largemouth  angler  to  tie 
into  a prowling  musky  and  have  it 
promptly  take  off  with  most  or  all  of 
his  line. 

The  hatchery  propagation  of  the 
muskellunge  dates  back  almost  90 
years  in  New  York.  At  about  that 
same  time  there  was  also  some  ex- 
perimentation with  culturing  this 
freshwater  giant  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  problems  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  project.  It  wasn’t  until  1953 
that  the  Fish  Commission  once  again 


set  out  on  a musky  propagation 
program.  Even  as  late  as  1959  such  a 
low  rate  of  hatching  of  musky  eggs 
was  evident  that  consideration  was 
given  to  scrapping  the  project  again. 

Finally,  after  serious  research 
dealing  with  water  conditions  and 
egg  incubation,  a satisfactory 
method  of  propogation  was 
achieved.  Today  anglers  from  across 
Pennsylvania  owe  their  catches  of 
muskies  to  the  work  of  these 
biologists. 

A musky’s  life  begins  in  April  or 
May  when  the  water  temperatures 
reach  about  55  degrees.  At  this  time 
the  females  haphazardly  cast  their 
eggs  in  six  to  30  inches  of  water  — 
sometimes  for  a distance  of  several 
hundred  yards.  After  being  fertilized 
by  an  accompanying  male,  the  eggs 
settle  to  the  bottom.  In  eight  to  14 
days  they  hatch  and  set  out  in  search 
of  plankton  materials.  This  diet 
changes  in  short  order,  though,  for 
the  fingerlings  waste  no  time  adopt- 
ing their  predatory  roles.  Within  a 
few  days  they  have  already  devel- 
oped a taste  for  other  fish  — even 
their  brothers  and  sisters  if  small 
enough  — and  the  diet  will  never 
change. 

Of  course  the  adult  muskies  will 
embellish  their  menu  with  occa- 
sional side  dishes  of  baby  muskrats, 
ducklings,  snakes  and  practically 
any  other  creature  small  enough  to 
swallow. 

Their  hunting  technique  is  a 
classic  one  and  the  way  they 
“handle”  the  freshly  caught  meals  is 
a patented  one  in  the  pike  family. 

Like  the  pickerel  and  the 
northern,  the  musky  prefers  to  grab 
its  prey  from  the  side,  and  swim  off  a 
short  distance  to  rearrange  the  catch 
so  that  it  can  be  swallowed  head 
first.  It  is  at  this  time,  when  the  fish 
stops  moving,  that  the  hook  should 
be  set.  Many  veteran  musky 
fishermen  recommend  waiting  until 
the  fish  starts  its  second  run  to  jerk 
the  rod  and  set  the  hook.  With  arti- 
ficials, of  course,  this  method  will 
vary. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  chance 
to  take  a peek  into  the  mouth  of  a 
legal  muskellunge  knows  why  very 
few  of  its  meals  manage  to  escape. 
Long  sharp  teeth  with  smaller  ones 
interspersed  throughout  not  only 
penetrate  the  prey  but  handily  cut 


monofilament  line  if  a length  of  steel 
leader  isn’t  used.  There  are  some  an- 
glers, though,  that  refuse  to  use  steel 
leaders  — especially  when  fishing 
with  plugs.  Many  feel  that  the  steel 
leader  imparts  an  unnatural  action  to 
the  artificial  lure  and  take  their 
chances  that  the  catch  will  not  cut 
the  line. 

Those  who  successfully  fish  for 
muskies  will  say  that  they  don’t 
really  “fish”  for  them  — they 
“hunt”  them. 

One  veteran  Harrisburg  musky 
fisherman  even  employs  deceptive 
measures  to  catch  his  Susquehanna 
muskellunge.  As  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  muskies  he  catches  are 
often  “tricked”  into  striking.  One  of 
his  ploys  is  to  stand  along  the  shore 
and  wave  in  fellow  fishermen  that  he 
sees  trolling  in  the  river.  After  ask- 
ing him  a question  or  two  so  as  not  to 
raise  undue  suspicions,  the  shoreline 
angler  then  casts  just  behind  the 
boater’s  lure  where  a musky  may 
have  been  following.  The  musky,  he 
claims,  is  suspicious  of  the  trolled 
lure  and  its  steady  path,  and  the 
presentation  of  another  plug,  from 
another  direction,  entices  the  fish  to 
strike. 

Another  unconventional  — but 
oftimes  successful  ploy  is  this 
fellow’s  “toy  duck  trick.”  This  in- 
volves setting  a battery-powered  toy 
duck  in  the  water  to  attract  the  atten- 
tions of  some  nearby  muskellunge. 
When  the  activity  has  attracted  a 
fish,  the  angler  then  tosses  a plug  be- 
hind the  duck  and,  sometimes, 
hooks  onto  a baffled  musky. 

Unusual?  Unbelievable?  Yes. 

But  visit  this  angler’s  home  and 
see  his  photos  and  wall  mounts  and 
you’ll  be  a believer  too. ! 

Like  in  deer  hunting,  those  know- 
ing the  area  stand  a better  chance 
when  musky  fishing  as  well.  Large 
muskies  typically  confine  them- 
selves to  specific  territories  — and 
as  long  as  the  food  supply  is  ade- 
quate they  will  stay  there.  Whether  a 
rock  shoal,  sloping  sandbar  or 
weedy  backwash,  a large  musky  will 
hold  its  ground  until  enticed  by  some 
passing  meal. 

Of  all  the  mysteries  in  understand- 
ing the  musky,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  relatively  simple  task  of 
telling  a medium-sized  musky  from  a 
northern  pike.  If  you  have  a good 
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Tony  DeSantis  took  that  37-incher, 
right,  from  the  Lehigh  River 
within  Allentown’s  city  limits! 

(Photo  by  Larry  Vadelund; 

courtesy:  ALLENTOWN  CALL  CHRONICLE) 


memory  you  may  want  to  make  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  pike  has  fully 
scaled  cheeks  and  upper  gill  covers. 
The  muskellunge’s  head  scaling  is 
confined  to  the  upper  part  of  each 
cheek. 

If  that’s  too  easy  to  confuse,  try 
this. 

Both  the  pike  and  the  musky  have 
“sensory  pits”  located  underneath 
the  lower  jaw.  These  pits  appear  as 
small  holes  against  the  white  skin  of 
both  fish.  The  pike  will  always  have 
a total  of  10  of  these  pits  — five  on 
each  side  of  the  jaw.  The  musky, 
however,  has  anywhere  from  12  to 
18  of  them  but  never  10. 

All  you  need  remember  is  that  the 
smaller  fish  (pike)  has  the  lesser 
number  of  pits  and  the  larger  one, 
the  musky,  has  the  greater  number 
of  them.  This  should  clear  up  any 
confusion  in  trying  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a 25-inch  fish  is  a 
legal  pike  or  an  illegal  musky. 
(Minimum  “keeper”  size  for  pike  is 
24  inches;  for  musky  it’s  30  inches.) 

Regardless  of  whether  you  go 
after  him  with  live  minnows  or 
suckers,  big  cedar  plugs  or  fancy 
deep-runners,  catching  a trophy 
musky  is  every  angler’s  dream  — 
but  one  that  few  of  us  will  ever 
realize. 


Send 

the  Angler 
to  a friend 
. . .or two 
. . .or three! 
Fill  in  the 
blanks  at 
right. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  RD# — Include  Box  Number 


City  State  Zipcode 

□ New  Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance  □ $3.00  — 1 year 

□ Renewal  (DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!)  □ $7.50  — 3 years 

MAIL  TO: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


Time  to  Renew  YOUR  Subscription? 

If  the  numerals  “6  77"  appear  on  your  address  label,  back  cover 
your  subscription  expires  with  the  June,  1977  issue. 

Don't  miss  an  issue!  To  expedite  your  renewal  send  us  an  old 
label  with  your  remittance.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Do  it  now! 
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The  Shadman 

by  John  Swinton 


A handful  of  Pennsylvania  anglers 
„ have  come  to  symbolize  some 
of  the  state’s  richest  fishing 
treasures.  I,  for  one,  can’t  picture 
the  gentle  Letort  Spring  in  Carlisle 
without  seeing  a lean  and  dignified 
Charles  Fox  poised  over  its  silky 
surface.  From  Centre  County’s  net- 
work of  streams,  the  master,  George 
Harvey,  can  pluck  trout  the  way 
most  people  pick  raspberries.  Then 
there’s  the  hardwater  expert  from 
Tyrone,  Dean  Harbritter — dean, 
literally,  of  the  winter  pike  and 
pickerel  boys  up  at  Black  Moshan- 
non. 

Fox  owns  the  Letort  the  way 
Harvey  owns  Penn’s  Creek  the  way 
Harbritter  owns  Moshannon.  No- 
body owns  the  rough  and  tumble 
Delaware.  But  with  his  devotion  to 
the  shad  fishing  there.  Buddy 
Grucela  holds  an  option  on  it  around 
Easton. 

Grucela  is  Pennsylvania’s  “Mr. 
Shad.”  And  it’s  fitting  that  the  tough 
silver  fish  should  plow  its  way  past 
the  Philadelphia  sludge  and  over  the 
Trenton  Falls  to  meet  a no-nonsense 
fisherman  with  an  abiding  respect 
for  its  river.  That’s  Buddy  Grucela 
and  that’s  the  American  shad,  and 
they  belong  in  the  same  sentence. 

Grucela  and  I met  four  years  ago 
in  quite  a roundabout  way.  One  Sun- 
day in  March  I read  a review  of  his 
booklet,  A Guide  to  Better  Shad 
Fishing  on  the  Delaware,  in  Nelson 
Bryant’s  New  York  Times  outdoor 
column.  My  father  and  I once  caught 
shad  in  Jersey’s  Bamegat  Bay  so  I 
knew  something  about  them,  but  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  they  survived 
in  the  middle  Delaware,  which  I had 
erroneously  assumed  to  be  polluted 
beyond  hope.  I sent  for  Buddy’s 
book,  devoured  it,  and  immediately 
wrote  back  asking  him  to  get  me  into 
his  sfiad. 

We  shook  hands  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  May  at  six  in  the  morning  with 
the  mist  swirling  off  the  river  and  the 


That’s  the  Delaware  River’s  Mr.  Shad, 
Buddy  Grucela,  with  one  of  the 
many  shad  he 's  taken  over  the  years. 


wind  biting  like  winter.  A cheerful, 
feisty  stump  of  a man,  Grucela 
strode  up  and  pumped  my  arm.  The 
four  hours  of  night  driving  between 
State  College  and  Easton  had  left  me 
a trifle  numb.  But  when  Grucela 
asked  if  I were  “ready  for  the  shad,” 
I snapped  to  and  grabbed  my  gear. 

A glorious  one-day  crash  course 
on  the  tactics  of  the  Delaware 
shadster  followed  our  introduction. 
Here’s  that  course  in  a nutshell: 
Take  light  spinning  tackle  (6V2- foot 
rod,  6-pound  line);  anchor  a little  off 
shore;  flip  a quarter-ounce  #2  red 
and  white  shad  dart  upstream 
toward  the  bank  at  about  two 
o’clock;  let  it  bounce  with  the  cur- 


rent down  to  ten  o’clock;  then 
retrieve  slowly  and  unevenly.  Just 
make  sure  your  line  is  strong,  your 
knots  are  tight,  and  your  drag  runs 
smooth  — for  believe  me,  when  a 
shad  takes,  it  will  run. 

That’s  the  gospel  according  to 
Grucela.  Here’s  some  commentary: 
It’s  best  to  use  a 12-  or  14-foot  boat 
with  at  least  a 10-horse- 
power  outboard.  Bank  fishermen  do 
catch  shad,  but  Fish  Commission 
studies  show  that  three-quarters  of 
them  are  taken  from  boats. 
Moreover,  a first-timer  wading  the 
treacherous  Delaware  risks  a good 
dunking,  or  worse. 

Boaters  should,  of  course,  know 
the  river  well,  especially  if  they  plan 
to  run  rapids,  hunt  for  shad  schools, 
or  troll.  Once  anchored,  Grucela 
hesitates  to  move  — figuring  that  the 
shad  will  reach  him  sooner  or  later 
anyway. 

Shad  tackle  varies,  but  not  much. 
For  example,  a silver-bodied 
streamer  cast  on  a sinking  fly  line 
will  take  fish.  But  flycasting  works 
better  up  in  the  shallow  New  York 
water  where  the  shad  bunch  up  at 
the  end  of  the  run.  For  the  hard- 
traveling  smaller  schools  in  deeper 
cloudy  water,  Grucela  sticks  mainly 
to  the  lead  dart,  which  he  attaches 
without  leader  or  swivel. 

The  weather  and  light  definitely 
affect  shad  fishing,  which  is  best  in 
the  early  morning,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  overcast  days. 
But  the  most  important  considera- 
tion is  the  shad’s  strict,  relentless 
migration  schedule.  The  run  peaks 
around  Easton  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  April  and  the  first  week  of 
May.  The  buck  shad  appear  first, 
and  the  heavier  roe  follow  ten  days 
later.  Then  a couple  days  of  small 
bucks  signal  the  end  of  the  run.  A 
fisherman  can  add  or  subtract  a 
week  for  roughly  every  40  miles  of 
river  north  and  south,  and  the  most 
dedicated  shadsters  with  vacation 
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time  follow  the  run  up  river. 

While  most  writers  praise  the 
fish’s  flavor,  Grucela  enjoys  neither 
its  flesh  nor  its  celebrated  eggs.  But  I 
do,  and  each  year  I cheerfully  gorge 
myself  on  lobes  of  broiled  shad  roe 
wrapped  in  lean  Centre  County 
bacon.  One  Indian  name  for  shad 
means  “inside-out  porcupine,’’  and 
the  Indians  called  it  right.  If  not 
expertly  filleted,  shad  is  incredibly 
bony  . . . bony,  but  still  delicious. 

That  first  morning,  Grucela  and  I 
fished  practically  alone,  less  than  90 
minutes  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  teeming  Allentown-Bethlehem 
region.  A cock  pheasant  crowed  at 
the  dawn  and  a pair  of  Canada 
honkers  swept  low  over  the  water  as 
he  eased  his  boat  trailer  into  the 
river  at  the  Commission’s  Sandt’s 
Eddy  access. 

We  chugged  up  river,  passed 
under  a railroad  trestle,  and  an- 
chored off  a deep  pool  at  a point 
where  we  could  just  reach  shore 
with  a long  cast.  Buddy  figured  the 
shad,  having  fought  through  some 
rapids  below,  would  hold  in  this 
slack  water  to  regain  their  strength. 
And  sure  enough,  a good  shad  rolled 
right  in  front  of  us  before  we  could 
make  a single  cast. 

Underwater  snags  are  the  major 
shad  fishing  annoyance;  in  fact, 
Grucela  says  you’ve  got  to  lose  a 
dozen  darts  just  to  prove  your  de- 
termination. But  the  darts  are  cheap 
to  buy  or  make;  and,  when  bounced 
along  the  bottom  they  are  an  effec- 
tive and  convenient  bait.  I angled  my 
first  cast  upstream  and  simply  let  it 
bump  on  down,  mending  line  and 
flipping  my  rod  tip  for  extra  move- 
ment. After  a few  casts  worked  like 
this  at  different  distances,  I knew 
where  the  snags  were  and  could  fish 
in  relative  peace. 

Action  soon  answered  one  of 
these  casts.  I felt  a few  ticks  and 
then  heavy  resistance.  “Hung  up 
again,”  I muttered.  But  the  snag 
began  to  move  off  down- 
stream, and  my  drag  whined  for  a 
solid  15  seconds  before  the  fish 
swung  a large  arc  about  60  yards  off 
our  stem  and  raced  out  into  swift 
water. 

Buddy  watched  the  line  for  a 
minute  and  then  announced,  “It’s  a 
roe.  Roe  bulldog  like  that.  They  al- 


most never  jump.  When  they  flatten 
out,  they’re  whipped.  The  buck 
shad,  though,  they’ll  fly  up  all  over 
the  river.  Take  it  easy.  You’ve  got  a 
long  way  to  go.” 

A long  fight  it  was  too.  The  kind 
when  you  start  to  fret  about  your 
tackle;  when  your  wrist  begins  to 
ache;  when  heavy  thumps  begin  to 
echo  in  your  chest.  Five,  ten,  fifteen 
minutes,  and  it  seemed  that  every 
time  the  silver  fish  sighted  our  boat, 
it  had  to  test  the  drag  again. 

Then  suddenly,  sickeningly,  my 
line  went  limp  and  fluttered  up  out  of 
the  water.  I cursed  quietly  while 
Grucela  chuckled.  I asked  him  what 
I had  done  wrong. 

“Nothing.  You  were  doing  fine. 
That’s  just  the  way  things  go  with 
shad.  They’ve  got  too  many  tricks. 
To  start  with,  they’ve  got  mouths 
like  tissue,  so  a dart  can  pull  out  of 
even  a well-hooked  fish. 

“Also,”  he  went  on,  “shad  have 
sharp  belly  scales.  They  can  roll  up 
on  a line  and  slice  free  in  a second. 
And  finally,  they’re  just  one  helluva 
tough  customer.  Any  slight  problem 
— slack  or  weak  line,  a loose  knot, 
worn  guides,  rocks  and  rapids  — and 
they’re  gone.  There’s  no  gamer  fish 
in  the  state,  and  you  can  quote  me. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I land  only  about 
half  the  shad  I hook  — and  that's 
better  than  average.  But  you’ll  have 
another  one  on  pretty  soon.” 


Buddy  hooked  the  next  shad,  but 
this  one  broke  off,  too,  when  the 
drag  on  a new  reel  he  was  testing 
jammed.  I saw  the  monofilament 
snap  like  thread,  and  another  roe 
shad  was  free  to  run  the  Delaware. 

My  education  continued  through 
the  day  with  Grucela  scattering  local 
folklore  among  serious  discussions 
of  shad,  the  Delaware’s  fight  with 
pollution,  and  the  gloomy  prospect 
of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  — a boon- 
doggle now  temporarily  shelved  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
(Buddy  campaigned  against  Tocks 
Island  and  pollution  for  years  in  the 
outdoor  column  he  wrote  for  The 
Easton  Express.  He  also  cham- 
pioned the  shad  and  deserves  a lot  of 
the  credit  for  the  revived  fishing 
interest  around  Easton.) 

Fact  and  fiction  mixed  agreeably 
with  a great  day  of  fishing  that  raced 
by  much  too  fast.  We  caught  four 
shad,  including  a five-pound  roe.  We 
also  lost  five  or  six  — the  misses 
matching  the  catches  in  excitement. 
When  we  nosed  up  to  the  access  that 
evening,  Grucela  pulled  out  his  mo- 
tor and  hefted  the  stringer.  Then  he 
paused  for  a second  to  savor  our 
four  shad  and  the  river  at  twilight.  In 
that  moment,  Buddy  Grucela  — knit 
cap,  pale  red  sweatshirt,  and  full 
stringer  — became  a perfect  symbol 
of  the  rolling  middle  Delaware  and 
its  spring  run  of  American  Shad. 
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Al  Novotny  caught  18  muskies  from  Conneaut  and  Pymatuning  Lakes  last  year,  including  this  48-inch,  28V2-pounder. 
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CATCHING  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
MUSKY  MONSTERS 


Most  fishermen  hope  to  catch 
one  good  musky  in  a lifetime; 
that  one  usually  comes  by  chance. 

But  A1  Novotny,  who  fishes  for 
muskies  with  a passion,  boated  four 
big  muskellunge  in  one  evening  this 
past  year,  totalling  over  96  pounds  in 
weight.  That’s  the  second  time  he’s 
taken  four  muskies  in  one  day. 

The  night  his  boat  brought  in  the 
four,  two  were  48  inches  and  over  28 
pounds  each  and  two  others  just 
over  40  inches  and  20  pounds.  A1 
tail-clipped  them,  and  released  three 
to  continue  to  again  roam  the  giant 
Pymatuning  where  he  caught  them. 
He  tail-clips  all  the  muskellunge  he 
releases  to  learn  which  he  catches 
again. 

An  angler  from  Pittsburgh  was  his 
guest  and  handled  one  of  the  four  big 
fish.  He  refused  to  take  the  screech- 
ing reel  for  any  of  the  others. 

“One  of  these  jumping  monsters  is 
excitement  enough  for  one  day,”  the 
Pittsburgher  said. 

Novotny  always  fishes  for  mus- 
kies on  purpose.  He  goes  out  almost 
every  other  day,  and  catches  them 
as  often  as  most  fishermen  catch 
bass  or  walleye.  He  has  landed  over 
75  big  muskellunge  within  recent 
years,  practically  all  taken  from 
Conneaut  Lake  and  Pymatuning.  Of 
these,  Novotny  has  killed  less  than 
10;  most  of  the  others,  hopefully,  are 
still  roaming  the  two  lakes  to  tangle 
with  other  unsuspecting  anglers. 

A1  landed  nine  muskies  from  the 
huge  Pymatuning  during  July  and 
August  this  season,  where  the 
musky  fishing  has  suddenly  picked 
up  after  many  years  of  quiet  for  puz- 
zled anglers;  none  of  these  were 
under  16  pounds.  He  also  landed 
nine  others,  almost  as  large,  from 
Conneaut  Lake  during  May  and  June 
of  the  past  year  just  before  the  late 
summer  burst  of  excitement  on  the 
Pymatuning. 

The  year  prior,  he  took  22  muskies 
from  Conneaut  Lake  alone  including 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


the  state  record  for  the  season,  a 54- 
inch  brute  that  weighed  44  pounds. 

Catching  just  any  musky  has  be- 
come old  hat  and  Novotny  now  con- 
fides, “I’m  really  fishing  for  the  all- 
time  state  and  world  record  now.  A 
couple  of  times  I think  I fought 
record  fish  but  lost  them.” 

His  last  bout  with  a huge  fish 
at  Conneaut  made  him  change  his 
tackle  and  he  now  uses  three-foot 
wire  leaders  and  has  upped  his  line 


strength  from  20-  to  30-pound  test. 
He  uses  short,  stiff  casting  or  trolling 
rods  and  star  drag,  baitcasting  reels. 

“The  big  fish  like  to  roll  and  often 
snap  the  line  near  the  end  and  that’s 
why  I’ve  added  a wire  leader  that 
long,”  he  adds. 

A1  is  convinced  he  fought  the  rec- 
ord Pennsylvania  musky  two  sum- 
mers ago  at  Conneaut,  the  same 
season  he  took  the  year’s  state 
record.  He  struggled  with  another 


Musky  rods  need  backbone;  Novotny  built  up  this  handle  for  two-handed  use. 
Al  says  you  must  strike  hard  to  sink  the  hooks  into  a musky’s  tough  jaws. 
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While  trolling  near  Linesville,  on 
Pymatuning  Lake, 

Novotny  rigs  one  of  his  favorite  big 
double-jointed  lures. 


huge  muskellunge  for  45  minutes, 
the  last  25  minutes  by  hand  after  the 
bearings  in  his  reel  played  out. 

He  hopes  to  hook  that  big  fish 
again  but  is  afraid  the  fish  will  just 
die  of  old  age  and  go  to  the  bottom. 
Novotny  believes  that  many  record 
fish  end  up  that  way.  They  get  too 
old  to  catch  their  prey  and  die  of 
starvation.  The  reason  he  believes 
they  go  to  the  bottom  and  are  never 
heard  from  is  that  he  has  observed 
many  minnows  do  the  same  when 
they  die  in  a bait  dealer’s  tank. 

“Minnows  that  are  fed  come  to 
the  top  when  they  die  and  those  that 
are  not  fed,  go  to  the  bottom  when 
they  die,”  he  observes,  “five  fed 
minnows  often  enough  to  know.” 

Originally  a construction  worker 
in  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  Novotny  liked 
fishing  so  well  he  turned  to  biology 
and  now  works  as  a fish  culturist  at 
the  Pymatuning  Fish  Cultural  Sta- 
tion at  Linesville,  living  between 
what  he  believes  are  the  two  best 
musky  lakes  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  believes  Conneaut  to  be  the  best 
structured  lake  in  the  East. 

At  Conneaut  he  trolls  at  5 to  7 
miles  per  hour,  running  at  800  to 
1200  rpm  with  a 40-horsepower  mo- 
tor. At  Pymatuning  he  uses  a 9.5 
horsepower.  Novotny  trolls  with 
lures  almost  as  big  as  many  of  the 
fish  the  rest  of  us  catch.  He  uses  the 
biggest  jointed  Creek  Chubs,  Spoon 
Plugs,  Cisco  Kids,  Swim  Whizzes 
and  Muskie  Hound  spinners  he  can 
find.  He  cuts  the  edges  down  on  the 
back  joint  of  double-jointed  plugs  to 
make  them  wiggle  even  more.  He 
sets  the  motor  at  the  speed  that 
makes  his  lure  act  especially  good 
when  in  the  water  at  the  side  of  the 
boat  then  releases  the  lure  for  the 
troll.  He  uses  rod  holders  on  each 
side  of  the  boat  and  trolls  two  rods 
with  a different  lure  on  each  side, 
adjusting  his  trolling  depth  with 
sinkers.  He  meters  his  line  every  10 
yards  to  know  how  much  line  is  out. 

“You’ve  got  to  troll  fast,  espe- 
cially in  clear  water,”  he  reports. 
“You  can’t  let  the  musky  change  his 


mind  because  he  gets  suspicious  of 
your  presentation.  In  more  turbid 
water  you  can  troll  slower,  or  make 
a mistake  in  your  fishing,  because 
the  fish  can’t  see  the  lure  as  far  in 
time  to  change  his  mind.” 

Surprisingly,  most  of  his  big  mus- 
kie s from  Pymatuning  are  caught 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  on 
sunny  days,  while  cloudy  days  ap- 
pear best  on  Conneaut  Lake  which  is 
less  than  10  miles  away  and  near 
Meadville. 

He  believes  perch  and  mullet  col- 
ors are  the  best  for  musky  lures. 

Novotny  backtrolls  in  the  spring 
or  if  fishing  deeper  water,  using  a 
splashboard  and  running  his  motor 
in  reverse.  (A  splashboard  is  a board 
attached  to  the  stem  about  a foot 
higher  than  the  stem  of  the  boat  to 
keep  waves  from  lapping  into  the 
boat  when  it  is  trolled  backwards.) 
When  night  fishing,  which  he  does 
occasionally,  he  trolls  slower  and 
uses  even  bigger  lures  with  most  of 
them  in  dark  colors. 

“Most  fishermen  don’t  catch  mus- 
kies  because  they  don’t  fish  for  mus- 
kies,”  he  summarizes  simply.  “Py- 
matuning and  Conneaut  are  full  of 
them,”  he  grins  and  adds,  “they’ve 
got  at  least  65  big  ones  I threw 
back.” 

Novotny  reports  that  he  prefers  to 
troll  rather  than  cast  because  he  can 
cover  15  times  as  much  water  this 
way  in  the  same  time.  He  adds  that 
being  a good  trailer  is  much  harder 


to  leam  than  being  a good  caster. 

To  become  a good  trailer,  he  first 
mapped  all  of  Conneaut  Lake  with  a 
depth  finder.  He  learned  afterwards 
that  the  lake  produced  wherever  it 
had  a deep  hole  near  a gravel  bar 
if  the  bar  was  not  a long  bar. 
After  learning  his  lake,  Novotny 
eliminated  unproductive  water  me- 
thodically and  fished  10  percent  of 
the  lake  90  percent  of  the  time, 
particularly  where  he  had  strikes  or 
caught  fish  before.  He  credits  this 
procedure  for  much  of  his  success. 

He  also  is  particular  about  trolling 
speed.  “I  increase  my  trolling  speed 
if  I figure  fish  can  catch  my  lure. 
Nine  of  every  ten  fishermen  troll  too 
slowly  for  muskies.  Remember,  ex- 
perts say  they’re  the  fastest  swim- 
ming freshwater  fish.  I want  to  give 
the  muskies  a fast  glimpse  of  the  lure 
before  they  change  their  minds.  If 
there  is  any  indecision,  they’ll  hit; 
but,  if  you  troll  too  slowly,  they’ll 
follow  you  all  around  the  lake 
without  taking  your  lure.” 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  important 
ways  to  catch  muskies  often,  he 
summarizes  is  to  be  on  the  water 
often. 

“Remember,  the  fish  feed  at  least 
once  a day.  Try  to  be  there  when 
they’re  feeding,  know  how  to  get 
them,  fish  for  them  instead  of  other 
fish  and  you’ll  get  your  share  — if 
you  try  it  the  right  way.” 

His  75  muskies  prove  that  he 
knows  how. 
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Pennsylvania’s  family  fun  mecca 
boasts  salmon  to  boot - 


KEYSTONE  KOKANEE 


In  some  countries  it’s  fishing  fit  for 
kings  and  nobility  alone.  In  other 
countries  anglers  pay  up  to  several 
hundred  dollars  per  day  to  enjoy  it. 
In  the  Pocono  Mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania it  can  be  had  for  the  cost  of 
a license,  and  it’s  abundantly  plenti- 
ful. It’s  salmon  fishing,  and  although 
the  kokanee  salmon  of  Penn- 
sylvania cannot  match  in  size  his  big 
uncles  from  the  north,  he  does  have 
the  same  family  spunk  and  fine 
culinary  appeal  that  his  ancestors 
have  won  a world-wide  reputation 
for. 

My  introduction  to  this  little 
gamefish  came  on  a solo  trip  to 
Upper  Woods  Pond  in  the  Pocono 
Mountains  where  the  kokanee  has 
been  harvested  beyond  expecta- 
tions. 

Bill  Staff,  an  expert  kokanee  an- 
gler and  close  friend,  had  given  me 
some  hard  to  believe  advice  before 
my  departure. 

It  proved  to  be  significant. 

“You  got  to  be  kidding!”  I said. 
“Put  a salmon  egg  on  the  line  three 
inches  above  the  hook?” 

“That’s  right,”  he  replied.  “It 
seems  that  the  salmon  egg  serves  as 
an  attractor.  After  they  spot  it,  the 
kokanee  will  hit  the  red  worm  if  you 
put  just  enough  on  to  cover  the 
hook.” 

Skeptically,  I followed  his  instruc- 
tions and  cast  the  line  out  far  enough 
so  that  it  would  sink  under  the  bait- 
fish  that  had  come  up  to  nibble  on 
chummed  bread. 

The  kokanee,  observing  the 
baitfish  curiously,  were  supposed  to 
be  lying  under  the  school. 

When  the  tiny  sinker  had  taken 
the  bait  to  the  bottom,  I reeled  up 
ten  turns,  estimating  the  “little 
salmon’s”  whereabouts.  Then  I 
waited,  fingering  the  line  for  the 
slightest  nibble. 

“Strike!”  flashed  through  my 
mind  as  the  two-pound-test  line 
transmitted  a barely  perceptible  bite. 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 


Author  removes  hook  from  delicate  kokanee  mouth 
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Ultralight  gear  proved  too  much  for  these  tasty  little  salmon. 


I flicked  the  rod  tip  slightly  to  avoid 
tearing  the  delicate  kokanee  mouth 
and  the  hook  struck  home.  Seconds 
later  a flashing  silver  salmon  became 
the  first  of  a dozen  or  more  to  grace 
my  stringer,  and  I was  hooked  on 
kokanee. 

Since  that  day  my  family  and 
I have  enjoyed  countless  trips  to 
kokanee  country  where  25  salmon 
per  person,  the  legal  limit,  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  We 
heartily  recommend  a trip  to  Upper 
Woods  Pond  to  anyone  visiting  the 
Poconos.  The  lake,  which  is  situated 
off  Route  371  in  Wayne  County,  has 
parking  facilities  and  an  easily  ac- 


cessible boat  launching  area. 

Since  the  lake  has  deep  water 
shorelines  fishing  off  shore  is  pro- 
ductive, though  a short  trek  through 
the  woods  may  be  necessary  to 
reach  an  attractive  spot. 

Upper  Woods  Pond  was  originally 
selected  as  a test  site  for  kokanee 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  because 
its  topography  was  suitable  for  ko- 
kanee growth. 

In  1964,  twelve  years  after  initial 
plantings,  anglers  began  to  take 
sizeable  catches  of  the  little  salmon; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Fish 
Commission  has  since  had  to  place 
creel  limits  on  the  species.  But  the 


25  per  day  maximum  allows  a rich 
harvest  of  angling  fun. 

Two  methods  are  generally  em- 
ployed to  catch  kokanee.  Trolling  a 
red- worm-cove  red  size  14  hook  be- 
hind a series  of  flashing  spinners, 
known  as  cow  bells  or  a Christmas 
tree,  is  one.  The  other  is  still-fishing 
while  anchored  in  20  feet  or  more 
of  water.  Successful  anglers  add  a 
piece  of  rubber  band  to  their  line  in 
order  to  cushion  the  shock  of  the 
strike.  They  then  chum  bread  or 
corn,  and  fish  below  the  baitfish  as 
was  mentioned  earlier. 

An  interesting  occurrence  takes 
place  during  the  fall  spawning 
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Pretty  Janet  Engles 
of  Scranton  shows  off 
her  stringerful  of  kokanee. 


season  that  literally  adds  color  to  the 
kokanee,  and  divides  the  species 
into  one  group  that  is  red  and 
another  that  is  purple. 

Daniel  E.  Bourke,  Fisheries 
Technician  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
notes  that: 

“Colorwise,  the  kokanee  remains 
a very  bright  silvery  fish  until  it  ma- 
tures and  attempts  to  spawn.  At  this 
time,  the  kokanee  changes  from 
its  silver  color  to  a reddish-purple 
spawning  color.  According  to  this 
color  change,  there  appear  to  be  two 
distinct  kokanee  populations  in  Up- 
per Woods  Pond.  These  two  dif- 
ferent strains  exhibit  many  different 
characteristics: 

1.  Individuals  of  the  red  strain  ap- 
pear to  outnumber  individuals  of  the 
purple  strain  almost  2 to  1 . 

2.  Individuals  of  the  red  strain 
attempt  to  spawn  about  a month 
earlier  than  do  individuals  of  the 
purple  strain  (red  strain  — late  Sep- 
tember; Purple  strain  — late  Oc- 
tober). 

3.  Average  length  of  the  red  strain 
is  about  one-half  to  one  inch  less 
than  that  of  the  purple  strain.” 

Mr.  Bourke  feels  that  the  ko- 
kanee, after  years  of  careful 
observation  and  replantings,  is  now 
reproducing  naturally  in  the  lake.  If 
such  is  the  case,  much  credit  is  due 
Fish  Commission  personnel  who, 
since  the  initial  stocking  in  1958, 
have  persevered  in  making  Upper 
Woods  Pond  one  of  the  few  fishable 
salmon  lakes  in  the  East. 

Appreciation  for  their  efforts  can 
best  be  shown  by  smiling  faces  and 
bountiful  stringers,  so  if  you're  com- 
ing the  way  of  the  Poconos  soon,  by 
all  means  include  a trip  to  little  Up- 
per Woods  Pond. 

The  Wayne  County  area  is  a 
noteworthy  section  of  the  state  for 
the  angler.  Campsites  abound  in  the 
area,  and  a multitude  of  mountain 
lakes  provide  a rich  angling  variety. 


Salmon  egg  placed  above 
red-worm-covered  hook  was  used 
as  an  attractor  to  lure  kokanee. 


MAY  — 1977 
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RURAL  REDEVELOPMENT 

Low  Cost  "Fish  Housing"  in  Hicks  Run 

by  Ron  Tibbott  photos:  Russell  Gettsg 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Staff  Photographer 


Pennsylvania’s  stream  improve- 
ment program  . . . more 
properly,  fish  habitat  improvement 
— received  a bicentennial  boost  in 
1976.  In  addition  to  the  continuing 
involvement  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  Boy  Scouts  and  various 
other  sportsmen’s  and  civic  organi- 
zations, several  federally  funded 
full-time  projects  were  undertaken. 

Most  significant  was  the  Hicks 
Run  Title  X Program,  carried  out  in 
Elk  and  Cameron  Counties.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  relieve  unemployment,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
allocated  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  fish  habitat 
improvement  work  to  be  admin- 
istered through  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  by  the  Elk  and 
Cameron  County  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. The  Fish  Commission,  spe- 
cifically the  Fisheries  Environ- 
mental Services  Branch,  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  planning  and  in- 
specting the  work;  cooperation  was 
also  secured  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources’  Bu- 
reau of  Forestry  and  the  Stackpole 
Carbon  Company  — owners  of  the 
property  involved. 

Hicks  Run  was  chosen  because  it 
was  well  suited  to  the  concept  of 
treating  an  entire  watershed,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  both  counties  were 
equally  included.  Early  spring  plan- 
ning led  to  a training  session 
conducted  during  the  first  week  of 
April  by  Fisheries  Environmental 
Services  to  acquaint  the  project 
coordinators  and  foremen  with 
proper  device  placement  and 
construction  methods.  Actual 
construction  continued  from  May 
3rd  to  November  26,  1976;  during 
this  7-month  period  nearly  9 miles  of 
stream  was  treated  by  a work  force 
totaling  71  people.  Three  basic 


devices  — jack  dams,  channel 
blocks  and  deflectors  — made  up  a 
major  portion  of  the  more  than  600 
work  areas  completed  in  the  effort  to 
provide  better  fish  habitat. 

A second  involvement  with  the 
Title  X Program  was  the  construc- 
tion of  twelve  devices  on  Clinton 
County’s  Cooks  Run  by  a Bureau  of 
Forestry  crew  from  the  Renovo  Dis- 
trict 10  Office.  As  a change  of  pace 
from  their  maintenance  of  DER 
property,  this  Title  X crew  gen- 
erously devoted  two  weeks  to 
stream  improvement  work. 

Another  federally  funded  crew, 
under  the  Manpower  CEDA 
Program,  worked  through  the  fall 


months  on  Bob’s  Creek,  Bedford 
County.  This  fish  habitat  improve- 
ment project  was  supervised  by  Blue 
Knob  State  Park  personnel  following 
Fish  Commission  recommendations. 

In  successfully  meeting  a dual  ob- 
jective of  improving  fish  habitat  as 
well  as  providing  employment,  these 
projects  have  produced  long-term 
benefits  to  the  Commonwealth’s 
anglers  which  far  exceed  the  Fish 
Commission’s  investment  in  the 
Title  X and  Manpower  stream 
improvement  programs.  Accord- 
ingly, thanks  is  expressed  to  all 
persons  involved,  along  with  sincere 
anticipation  of  many  more  such 
projects  in  the  future. 
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Right:  Work  crew  brings  in  stone 
for  construction  of  channel 
block  on  East  Branch  Hicks  Run 
in  Elk  County. 

Below:  Combination  log  dam,  mud 
sill  and  cribbing  on 
West  Branch  of  Hicks  Run 
in  Cameron  County. 


Above  right:  Another  view  of  the 
work  on  the  East  Branch  Hicks 
Run  channel  block  construction. 

Right:  Combination  cribbing  and 
channel  block  on  East 
Branch  Hicks  Run,  Elk  County. 


Women  in 
Waders 

by  Jean  I.  McMillan 


Okay,  men  move  over.  The  sport 
of  fishing  is  not  for  you  hairy- 
chested  stalwarts  alone.  Check  any 
lake,  stream  — or  ocean  shore  — 
and  you'll  find  an  increasing  number 
of  the  fairer  sex.  Isn’t  that  good 
news?  If  you  think  not,  perhaps  you 
should  take  a closer  look. 

A wife  who  fishes  won’t  urge  you 
to  head  for  home  just  when  your 
luck  begins  to  improve  at  dusk. 
She’ll  share  with  you  the  belief  that 
just  one  more  cast  will  get  that  big 
one.  Nor  will  she  mind  the  cooler 
splashed  with  fish  scales  (since  she 
helped  put  them  there!).  There’ll  be 
no  groaning  about  fixing  fish  — 
again  — she’ll  welcome  new  recipes 
to  spice  up  the  catch  in  the  kitchen. 

A daughter  who  also  fishes  is  ajoy 
indeed,  especially  for  a father  with 
no  sons.  Uncomplaining  and  patient, 
she  sits  by  his  side,  determined  to 
show  her  skill.  And  who  gets  the 
greatest  thrill  when  she  lands  that 
wiggling  crappie  or  leaping  bass?  It’s 
Dad,  you  bet! 

Now  a granddaughter  is  her 
Grandpa’s  doll  at  any  time;  but  when 
he  has  taught  her  to  fish  at  the  age  of 
three,  she  holds  a place  in  his  heart 
that’s  forever  special.  The  picture  of 
her  first  catch,  the  rod  and  reel  he 
gave  her  on  her  fifth  birthday,  and 
her  excited  call,  “ Grandpa , look  what 
I caught !”  . . . these  are  bits  of  de- 
light to  treasure.  The  fishing  trips  on 
which  she  tags  along  are  the  long-re- 
membered ones. 

These  young  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters will  grow  up  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  happy  young  husbands. 
Their  fun  in  fishing  together  will 
draw  them  closer,  until  they  are  best 
friends,  as  well. 

Isn't  it  GREAT  news  that  more 
women  fish  now  than  ever  before? 
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A nice  shad  from  the  Delaware  River  was  all  it  took  to  make 
the  author  a delighted  “fisherwoman” ! 


Only  three  years  old, 
but  already  embarked 
on  a fishing  career. 


At  five,  she’s  casting  for  bass,  obviously  with  great  results. 


THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Big  fish  do  not  feed 

regularly  on  insects  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  want  larger  morsels  of  food; 
so  they  prowl  the  depths  in  search  of 
minnows,  crawfish,  and  other  large  prey. 
Big  fish  are  also  reluctant  to  show 
themselves  by  leaving  their  hiding  places 
and  feeding  on  the  surface. 


A boulder  resting  on  the  bottom  but 

with  its  top  jutting  above  the  surface  of  a 
stream  is  an  invitation  to  fish.  Natural 
food  carried  by  the  water  collects  in 
spots  where  big  rocks  break  the  flow  of 
the  current.  From  these  areas  of  quiet 
water  fish  can  easily  dart  out  to  take  food 
from  the  passing  water. 

A tip  when  the  bass  season  opens  next 

month:  Bass  are  moody  fellows,  and 
knowledge  of  the  way  they  take  bait  may 
avoid  a missed  fish.  If  a bass  takes  with  a 
slow  and  deliberate  run,  give  it  a little 
time  before  setting  the  hook.  But  if  the 
fish  takes  the  bait  with  a smash  and  takes 
off  at  top  speed,  set  the  hook  immedi- 
ately. The  bass  mouths  the  bait  in  the 
slow  run,  but  the  mad  dash  indicates  it 
has  taken  the  bait  deep  in  its  mouth  im- 
mediately. 

A spoon  or  spinner  that  is  too  bright 

can  frighten  fish.  Gold  and  silver  are 
good  on  dark  days,  but  when  the  water  is 
crystal  clear  and  the  sun  bright,  better 
colors  are  copper,  brass,  pearl  and  even 
black.  They  will  be  visible  but  will  not 
produce  an  intense  flash  in  the  water. 

Heavy  plugs  used  in  casting  on  big 
waters  are  of  little  use  in  bass  fishing  on 
creeks  and  other  small  streams.  Very 
small  plugs,  fished  with  light  tackle,  are 
ideal  for  stream  bass. 


Give  some  thought  to  the  clothes  you 

wear  while  fishing.  White  and  yellow, 
which  reflect  light,  enable  fish  to  see  you 
easily.  Colors  such  as  buff,  tan,  blue,  or 
green,  absorb  light  and  make  you  less 
visible. 

A light  hand  works  best  in  working  out 

a backlash  on  a casting  reel.  Loosen  the 
tangles  of  the  line  one  at  a time,  and 
gently.  Yanking  on  the  tangled  line  will 
only  make  the  snarl  tighter  and  may  even 
break  the  line. 

An  angler  may  wonder  why  a surface 

plug  of  a special  crazy  color  pattern 
catches  fish.  The  basic  answer  is  that  the 
bottom  of  the  lure,  which  the  fish  sees,  is 
not  as  crazy  as  the  top  and  sides.  The 
bottom  usually  is  off-white  or  light-gray. 

Spider  flies  are  tops  for  trout  in  low 

water  conditions.  The  spider  looks 
pretty  big  to  the  fisherman,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  it  looks  to  a trout.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  deadly  on  low, 
clear  water. 

Lots  of  water  flows  through  a pool  in  a 

trout  stream.  Where  are  the  fish  most 
likely  to  be  found?  Around  every  ob- 
struction on  the  smooth  bottom  or  in  any 
sizeable  depression  in  the  bottom.  There 
the  trout  find  less  stress  from  the  cur- 
rent, and  there  they  can  rest  or  feed  com- 
fortably and  with  the  least  exertion. 
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Hooks  are  very  common  items  of  fishing 

tackle.  They  have  six  features  that  de- 
termine their  effectiveness,  or  how  well 
they  hook  and  hold  fish.  The  gap 
between  the  point  and  shank  is  espe- 
cially important,  for  it  controls  the 
penetration  of  the  hook. 


Bluegill  fishing  is  easiest  in  the  spring, 

when  these  fish  are  on  their  spawning 
beds  in  shallow  water.  Bluegills  are  so 
prolific  that  it  does  no  harm  to  fish  the 
beds  before  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  par- 
ent fish  move  into  deeper  water  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 


Good  artificial  lures  for  crappies  in- 
clude tiny  spoons  and  small  spinners  and 
small  white  streamer  flies  fished  deep, 
preferably  with  a sinking  line. 

Color  is  not  the  most  important  fact 

about  a bass  bug.  What  really  attracts 
the  bass  is  the  action  the  lure  makes  at 
the  hands  of  a skilled  fisherman. 

Rock-cluttered  fast  water  is  best  fished 

with  dry  flies  that  float  well  and  are 
highly  visible  to  both  the  fish  and  the  an- 
gler. Bivisible  patterns  in  brown,  badger, 
blue  dun  and  grizzly  are  excellent. 

One  good  way  to  get  a cast  of  two  or 

three  wet  flies  deep  into  the  water  is  to 
tie  a large,  heavy  fly  on  the  tip  of  the 
leader  and  smaller  flies  above  it.  The  big 
fly  will  get  the  whole  cast  well  down  into 
the  water  without  the  use  of  split  shot, 
which  often  spoils  the  natural  drift  of  the 
flies. 

A No.  6 hook  is  the  right  size  for  carp 
fishing.  It  will  hold  a couple  of  kernels  of 
canned  com  or  a small  dough  ball  and 
also  hook  a carp  solidly  and  hold  it  well. 

Delicate  dry  flies  do  not  float  very  long 
on  a rough,  rushing  surface,  and  the 
average  wet  fly  will  not  get  down  into  the 
water  to  the  fish.  But  a big  wet  fly,  fished 
on  a slack  line,  will  do  the  trick.  Size  6 is 
about  right. 
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Both  the  flesh  and  the  roe  of  the  shad  are  delicacies  but  it  takes  a special  “know-how”  to  prepare  them  properly.  Fegely  photo. 


Shad:  a Double  Treat! 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


Hurry!  Hurry!  Hurry!  The 
shadbush  is  in  bloom  and 
spawning  shad  are  in  the  rivers. 
Grab  your  fishing  gear  and  take  time 
to  cast  a line  for  this  delectable 
gamefish. 

The  shad  bush,  also  known  as 
Juneberry  or  Serviceberry,  was 
named  by  the  early  settlers  because 
the  white  flowers  appeared  about  the 
same  time  the  spawning  shad  moved 
toward  the  headwaters  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  rivers. 

Many  years  ago,  the  shad  ran  up- 
river in  such  profusion  the  Indians 
and  pioneers  could  wade  into  the 
waters,  catch  them  with  their  hands 
and  toss  them  onto  the  river  banks  to 
retrieve  and  use.  Later  they  were 
caught  in  seines  by  commercial 
fisherman  but  in  recent  years  it 
has  become  almost  exclusively  a 
sportfish.  When  caught  with  a wet  or 
dry  fly,  a flashing  spoon,  or  bounc- 
ing dart,  the  shad  is  a real  challenge 
to  the  angler’s  skill  and  ingenuity. 


A member  of  the  herring  family,  it 
has  the  same  structural  character- 
istic — many  small  bones  encased  in 
delicately  flavored  flesh.  Some  folks 
like  the  roe  but  not  the  fish.  Both  can 
be  equally  tasty;  but,  as  with  all 
food,  it  depends  on  the  cook’s 
ability.  Proper  preparation  and 
cooking  can  produce  gourmet  fare. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  uncom- 
plimentary recipe  for  planked  shad 
but  for  those  of  you  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  it,  we  will  repeat  it. 

“Place  one  cleaned  shad  on  an 
oiled  board  and  bake  in  200-degree 
oven  for  4 to  6 hours  to  soften  the 
bones.  Remove  the  fish  and  feed  it  to 
the  cat,  serve  the  plank  with  ketchup 
and  a liberal  dose  of  bi-carb.” 

Nonsense! 

My  mother  always  bought  big, 
fresh  shad  from  any  of  the  com- 
mercial fishermen  who  netted  the 
Delaware  between  Easton  and  New 
Hope,  Pa.  She  would  have  them 
scale  the  fish,  clean  the  cavity  and 


remove  the  head  and  tail. 

She  removed  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  by  inserting  the  point  of  a small 
sharp  knife,  holding  it  parallel  to  the 
fin,  and  cutting  around  it  and  the  at- 
tached bones.  The  whole  works  then 
lifted  out  intact.  Then  she  carefully 
cut  and  peeled  back  about  an  inch  of 
flesh  on  both  sides  of  the  spine  and 
with  pliers  pulled  the  vertabrae  and 
attached  bones  from  the  fish.  The 
cavity  was  freed  of  the  bones  lining 
it  by  careful  cutting  and  peeling  and 
any  visible  bones  remaining  were 
removed  with  tweezers.  The  fish 
should  be  well-chilled  before  starting 
the  boning  process. 

Using  an  enameled  baking  dish, 
she  poured  a marinade  of  cider 
vinegar  and  water  over  the  fish  and 
marinated  for  at  least  six  hours  in  the 
refrigerator. 

Marinade:  1 cup  cider  vinegar 
diluted  with  2 cups  water.  Make 
enough  to  cover  whole  fish. 

When  ready  to  prepare,  the  fish 
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Less  than  three  decades  ago  commercial  fishermen  netted  shad  in  great  numbers 
from  the  Delaware  River.  Photo  by  the  author. 


was  washed  free  of  the  marinade  and 
blotted  dry.  She  stuffed  the  cavity 
with  her  favorite  bread  stuffing  and 
returned  it  to  the  pan.  Covered  it 
with  thick  slices  of  home-cured  ba- 
con, added  a half  cup  of  water  and 
baked  it  at  350  degrees  for  an  hour  or 
until  flesh  flaked  easily.  It  was 
served  with  lemon  wedges  and 
garnished  with  fresh  parsley. 

My  mothers’s  methods  were  ex- 
cellent but  today  when  the  river 
temperature  rises  above  52  degrees, 
we  know  the  shad  run  is  on  and, 
instead  of  buying  them  — as  she  did 
— we  catch  our  own.  Catching  the 
American  Shad  is  half  the  challenge, 
preparing  it  for  the  pan  is  the  other 
half. 

We  like  to  bone  our  fish.  This 
eliminates  the  lengthy  baking  usually 
recommended  to  soften  or  melt  the 
bones.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
landing,  the  fish  is  scaled,  head 
and  tail  removed  and  the  cavity  is 
cleaned.  Then  the  fish  is  placed  in  a 
plastic  bag  and  on  ice  in  the  cooler 
box.  Boning  requires  a well-chilled 
fish.  Otherwise,  the  meat  has  a ten- 
dency to  cling  to  the  bones. 

After  chilling  for  at  least  two 
hours,  open  the  cavity  and  cut 
through  the  entire  cavity  to  open  it 
wide.  Using  a large,  sharp  knife,  cut 
through  the  tops  of  the  large  rib 
bones,  running  blade  against  the 
vertical  bones  to  the  dorsal  line  (top 
of  fish).  Continue  the  initial  cut 
through  the  tail  section  thus  splitting 
the  shad  into  two  halves.  Then, 
remove  the  spine  by  repeating  the 
first  cut  on  the  other  side  of  the 
backbone  and  running  the  sharp 
blade  alongside  the  vertical  bones. 
After  spine  and  attached  bones  have 
been  cut  away  from  the  meat,  it  will 
lift  out  intact. 

Next,  slide  the  point  of  a sharp 
paring  knife  under  the  large  rib 
bones  and  cut  bones  away  from  the 
meat.  Then,  cut  the  dorsal  fin  and 
the  line  of  small  bones  behind  it  and 
remove.  Pull  out  any  bones  that 
might  have  been  missed,  using 
tweezers. 

Repeat  the  process  on  the  second 
filet  and  the  shad  is  ready  for  the 
cook.  If  the  skin  has  not  been  re- 
moved from  the  filets  they  can  be 
filled  and  sandwiched  together  with 
your  favorite  bread  or  rice  stuffing  in 
between.  Then  tie  together  to  keep 


filets  intact.  Place  in  greased  baking 
dish,  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped 
spring  onions  or  shallots,  several 
strips  of  bacon  laid  over  the  fish  and 
a cup  of  white  burgundy  or  other 
white  dry  wine  poured  over  the  top. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Cover  pan  with  foil  and  bake  at 
375  degrees  about  45  minutes  or  until 
fish  flakes  easily.  Sauce  remaining 
in  pan  should  be  poured  over  fish. 
Garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon 
wedges. 

Boned  filets  are  a real  delicacy 
when  marinated  and  broiled.  Place 
filets  (skin  side  down)  on  a deep  plat- 
ter, squeeze  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
lemons  over  and  add  enough  chablis 
or  other  light  white  wine  to  cover. 
Allow  to  marinate  overnight  in  the 
refrigerator. 

When  ready  to  prepare,  line 


broiler  pan  with  foil,  brush  with 
melted  butter  and  transfer  fish  to  it. 
Sprinkle  lightly  with  paprika,  cover 
filets  with  several  strips  of  bacon. 
Pour  marinade  over  fish  and  place 
about  4 inches  below  preheated 
broiler. 

Broil  until  fish  flakes  easily,  about 
6 to  8 minutes  — depending  on  thick- 
ness of  fish.  Baste  several  times  with 
the  marinade  while  broiling.  Remove 
to  heated  platter,  pour  marinade 
over  and  serve  with  lemon  wedges. 

The  angler  lucky  enough  to  catch 
a shad  with  roe  should  consider  it  a 
bonus  fish.  The  roe  is  a gourmet's 
delight  and  can  be  prepared  in  many 
ways.  One  of  my  favorites  is:  Poach 
in  lemon  juice  and  wine  with  a light 
pinch  of  dry  mustard  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Drain,  chill  and 
serve  with  melba  toast  or  crackers. 


Anticipating  a netful  of  shad,  many  hands  helped  pull  the  heavy 
net  out  onto  the  river’s  bank.  Photo  by  the  author. 
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Take  a Canyon  Cruise 

down  Pennsylvania' s “ Grand  One ” 
photographs  by  Bob  Krist 


TYThitewater  fun  is  beckoning  more  devotees  each 
W passing  year  and,  fortunately,  the  Keystone 
State  has  three  of  these  “thrills  and  spills”  areas, 
one  of  which  is  bound  to  be  within  reasonable 
driving  distance  of  your  home.  Better  organized,  and 
better  supervised  than  they  were  in  their 
early  days,  trips  down  Pine  Creek’s  “Grand  Canyon,” 
the  Youghiogheny  River  in  Ohiopyle  State 
Park,  and  the  Lehigh  River  in  Luzerne  County,  can 
be  considered  bone-chilling,  but  comparatively 
safe  sport.  The  Loyalsock  Creek,  in  Sullivan  County, 
also  has  a bit  of  whitewater  in  World’s  End 
State  Park,  although  it  offers  a shorter  float  and 
much  less  violent  waters  than  the  others. 
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With  five-foot  paddles,  a slow  steady 
oace  is  all  that's  necessary  to 
vake  headway  through  the  calm  water 
Nhich  characterizes  the  better 
Dart  of  the  1 3-mile  canyon  trip  from 
<\nsonia  down  to  Tiadaghton. 


“Barbara’s  Bend, ” above  and  below,  is  deceptive.  It  can  spin  a raft  around  or 
even  capsize  it;  but ; wearing  the  Class  5 lifejackets  provided  by  the 
outfitter,  there's  very  little  risk  of  anything  but  a good  dunking  occurring. 


“King  of  the  Canyon,  ” Ed  McCarthy,  explains  finer  points  of  rafting  to  novice 
boatmen.  “Respect  the  river;  do  not  fear  it  and  it  will  treat  you  well,  ” 
he  advises  all.  Asked  to  compare  Pennsylvania’s  “Grand  Canyon”  with  the 
“other  one,  ” Ed  replies,  “ This  one’s 
got  trees!”  McCarthy  organizes 
many  of  the  Pine  Creek  float  trips. 

Deceptively  serene  when  viewed  from 
Harrison  Point,  Pennsylvania’s 
‘Grand  Canyon,  ” left,  can  provide 
an  exhilarating  day  of  fun  for 
anyone  willing  to  test  his  skill! 

Tired  and  slightly  wet,  the  crew  is 
at  midpoint,  Tiadaghton  (bottom 
Dhoto,  opposite  page).  The  13-mile 
vn  took  just  about  5 hours, 
ncluding  a brief  stop  for  lunch. 


This  is  the  view  seen  by  the  man  in  the  bow. 
He  must  watch  for  obstructions  while 
paddling  and  trying  desperately  to  stay  dry! 


r* 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT! 

While  on  patrol  of  Swatara  Creek,  I 
observed  a man  fishing  but  couldn’t  see 
any  license  displayed.  I approached  him 
and  asked  to  see  his  fishing  license. 
“ What  for?”  he  asked,  “ I'm  not  fish- 
ing.” 

After  a brief  discussion  I again  asked 
to  see  his  fishing  license. 

Finally,  he  reeled  in  his  line  and  said, 
“Look,  brother,  I ain’t  fishing.  I’m  just 
trying  to  teach  this  dumb  worm  how  to 
swim.” 

Twenty-five  dollars  later  he  still 
insisted  he  was  giving  swimming  lessons. 
It  takes  all  kinds! 

One  evening,  while  on  patrol  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  I observed  two  men 
sitting  in  a vehicle  along  the  river  at  a 
large  parking  area  just  off  Route  322  at 
the  Clarks  Ferry  Bridge.  Just  as  I pulled 
up  a beverage  can  was  thrown  out  of  the 
vehicle  window  and  over  the  bank.  I ap- 
proached the  vehicle  and  issued  a litter- 
ing citation.  The  defendant  left,  very 
upset. 

About  ten  days  later  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  received  the  fine,  costs  and  a plea 
of  guilty  and  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me.  I quote: 

“Mr.  Stepanski: 

“I  would  think  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  would  put  trash 
cans  along  that  highway  to  over- 
come this  for  me  and  everybody 
else. 

“Thank you.  ...” 

Jack  Stepanski 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Dauphin  County 


PERSEVERANCE— 

Last  summer  I had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  a group  of  young  people 
from  the  NYCC  in  constructing  two  jack 
dams  on  Treaster  Run  in  Mifflin  County. 
Although  this  is  an  excellent  mountain 
trout  stream,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of 
the  trout  streams  in  the  state,  a few  well- 
placed  and  well-constructed  stream 
improvement  devices  can  improve  the 
trout  habitat  even  more. 

As  the  ten  of  us  sloshed  about  in  the 
stream  for  a week  kicking  up  mud  and 
silt,  we  occasionally  spotted  a small 
brown  trout  about  5 inches  long  darting 


up  and  down  through  the  work  area.  He 
never  left  the  general  area  of  the  dam 
while  we  were  working  on  it. 

I returned  to  the  first  jack  dam  after 
we  had  finished  it;  the  water  had  had  a 
chance  to  clear  up  and  a pool  was  al- 
ready being  dug  by  the  flow  over  the 
dam.  I spotted  apparently  the  same  trout 
scurrying  into  the  deepening  hole 
beneath  the  base  log  of  the  dam.  For 
some  reason  he  had  waited  a week,  put- 
ting up  with  the  mess  of  construction, 
but  his  perseverance  had  paid  off  with 
his  having  all  for  himself,  at  least  for  the 
present,  a nice  deep  pool  in  which  to 
grow  and  be  protected. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
MifflinIJuniata  Counties 

ORIGINAL,  INDEED! 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  a deputy 
probably  hears  as  many  stories  as  a 
teacher  the  day  homework  is  due.  I 
thought  I had  heard  them  all  until  I ap- 
prehended an  individual  throwing  his 
empty  beer  bottle  into  the  brush  along 
the  Allegheny  River.  After  being  in- 
formed of  the  violation,  the  young  man 
proceeded  to  tell  me  that  it  was  a valu- 
able bottle  (20  deposit),  and  he  had  not 
thrown  it,  but  “hidden”  it  in  the  weeds 
so  that  no  one  would  steal  it  before  he 
returned.  I gave  the  man  a citation  and 
an  “A”  for  originality. 

Don  Kingery 

Deputy  Watentvays  Patrolman 

N /Allegheny  County 

THAT’S  FAITH! 

Deputy  Tom  Kamerzel  and  I ap- 
proached an  angler  seining  for  minnows 
in  the  Lehigh  River.  He  told  us  to  stick 
around  because  he  was  going  to  catch  a 
musky  as  soon  as  he  captured  a minnow 
or  two.  Up  to  that  point,  I had  only  seen 
one  musky  caught  in  the  river  since  we 
stocked  them  there  a few  years  earlier. 
Besides,  every  one  knows  that  you  have 
to  work  to  catch  a musky,  they’re  just 
not  that  easy  to  come  by. 

This  fisherman  was  serious,  though, 
and  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  take 
it  that  day  to  have  his  catch  verified.  We 
thought,  “Sure  thing.  Buddy,”  and  I told 
him  to  call  me  when  he  landed  the  fish. 


About  an  hour  later,  we  were  driving 
back  into  that  same  area,  when  a station 
wagon  stopped  in  front  of  us.  The  same 
angler  got  out  and  invited  us  to  check  the 
musky  he  had  just  landed.  Sure  enough, 
there  it  was,  still  alive  and  flopping 
around  in  the  back  of  his  station  wagon. 
The  angler’s  name  is  Tony  DiSantis,  the 
Muhammed  Ali  of  fishermen.  The  musky 
was  33-inches  long  and  weighed  14 
pounds. 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 

HARDLY! 

While  attending  the  annual  firearms 
training  course  held  at  the  Hershey  State 
Police  Academy,  several  officers  were 
standing  in  the  chow  line.  A group  of  lit- 
tle boys,  being  given  a tour  of  the  place, 
happened  to  be  walking  by.  One  boy 
asked  his  buddy  what  kind  of  cops  we 
were.  His  buddy  replied,  “That’s  a 
SWAT  team.” 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 

PLUM  BROKE! 

While  working  the  booth  at  the  Civic 
Arena  Boat  Show  in  Pittsburgh,  a 
gentleman  came  by  and  decided  to  buy 
his  fishing  license.  Noticing  we  were  also 
selling  the  Angler,  the  man  figured  he 
might  as  well  take  care  of  his  subscrip- 
tion, too.  About  twenty  minutes  later  the 
same  man  returned  with  an  unusual 
request  as  he  said,  “Hey,  fellas,  this  is 
kind  of  embarrassing,  but  is  there  any 
way  you  can  void  my  subscription  and 
give  me  back  the  money  to  get  my  car 
out  of  the  parking  lot!”  We  cheerfully 
refunded  his  three  dollars. 

Jack  McMillan 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Beaver  County 

INTRUDER  — 

I received  a letter  from  Mrs.  Ruth  Ro- 
land who  states  that  she  is  well  past  70 
and  she  related  the  following  to  me.  She 
was  fishing  in  the  Wykoff  Run  wires  on 
October  11,  1976  and  while  there,  she 
heard  a splash  in  the  water  behind  her. 
Upon  turning  around  she  saw  a large 
black  bear  only  feet  from  her.  She  was  as 
surprised  as  the  bear,  and  he  fled  into  the 
woods.  She  relates  to  me  that  she  has 
just  caught  her  second  nice  trout. 

I do  believe  that  our  wired  areas  are 
providing  some  excellent  late  season 
fishing  for  our  anglers  and  I am  firmly 
convinced  that  we  should  look  into 
expanding  this  program.  I will  have  to 
admit  that  some  of  the  fish  are  poached 
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by  the  bad  element  of  anglers;  but,  you 
tell  me  what  activity  does  not  have  this 
type  of  individual? 

When  the  wires  open  we  have  another 
opening  day  and  some  very  nice  fish  are 
provided  for  the  anglers  at  this  time.  The 
good  fishing  lasts  until  the  end  of  the 
extended  season,  and  this  says  some- 
thing for  this  program. 

Mrs.  Roland  is  from  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  and  enjoys  many  hours  in  Cameron 
County  — fishing  and  spending  time  at 
camp. 

Paul  Swanson 
Asst.  Supen/isor 
Northcentral  Region 

PATCH  PEDDLER  PETRICK! 

At  the  Pittsburgh  West  Penn 
Sportsmen’s  Show,  Deputy  Jack  “Super 
Salesman”  Petrick  was  selling  our,  “I’M 
A PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,”  and 
“POLLUTED  WATER  IS  NOTHING 
TO  SMILE  ABOUT,”  patches  like  there 
was  no  tomorrow  when  a man  came 
along  with  a son  about  four  years  old. 
With  his  best  sales  pitch  Jack  asked, 

“How  about  a patch  for  the  boy?” 

Dad  smiled  and  couldn’t  resist;  he 
picked  up  the  two  patches,  turned  to  his 
small  son  and  said,  “Which  kind  do  you 
want?” 

Grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  the  little 
fellow  replied,  “Bugs  Bunny!” 

During  the  same  evening,  another  man 
came  along  and  Jack  shouted,  “Buy  a 
patch  and  help  fight  for  clean  waters!” 
The  man  said,  “Okay,  I’m  a sucker  for  a 
pretty  face!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 

“FORE” 

One  day  last  fall.  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Mechling  and  I had  just  gotten 
out  of  the  car  by  Lock  2 on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  when  we  heard  a peculiar 
sound.  It  was  a quick  “SWISH,” 
followed  by  a sudden  “CRUMP!”  A few 
minutes  later,  the  strange  sound  was 
repeated.  “SWISH!  CRUMP!”  Nat- 
urally curious,  we  looked  over  the  bank 
to  see  what  caused  it.  There  sat  five  indi- 
viduals having  a beer  party.  As  each 
finished  his  brew,  he  would  set  the 
empty  can  on  the  ground  and  the  pick  up 
a golf  club  and  “drive”  it  out  into  the 
river;  “SWISH!  CRUMP!”  There  were 
no  winners  in  this  tournament  — only 
losers  — each  “golfer”  had  to  pay  a 
$25.00  fine  for  littering. 

Don  Kingery 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

N /Allegheny  County 


STONED! 

While  working  at  the  Commission’s 
“Expo-77”  at  Nanticoke,  Deputy 
Joseph  Waiter  and  I went  to  a nearby 
“fast  food”  place  for  dinner.  While 
standing  in  the  line,  we  met  two 
fishermen  who  were  both  slightly, 
perhaps  more  than  slightly,  “under  the 
influence.”  One  of  them  insisted  on  buy- 
ing our  dinner;  he  was  so  insistent  that 
he  bucked  the  line  waving  a $20.00  bill. 
His  speech  was  so  slurred  he  had  trouble 
explaining  to  the  waitress  what  he 
wanted.  He  finally  got  his  four 
“whoopers”  and  promptly  walked  out 
the  door. 

Later  on,  while  working  at  the  Expo, 
the  other  sport  who  had  been  ice  fishing 
in  the  morning,  still  wearing  his  fishing 
clothes  and  his  license  proudly 
displayed,  came  up  to  me  about  9:00 
p.m.  and  said,  “Boy,  you  guys  sure  must 
have  given  those  snakes  and  frogs  a lot  of 
booze  to  make  them  sit  that  still  for  so  long 
a time!” 

(The  snakes  were  mounted  and  the 
frogs  preserve  d in  jars!) 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 

MOTHER’S  DAY  SURPRISE - 
FOR  FATHER! 

Last  year,  bright  and  early  on 
Mother’s  day  morning,  in  plain  clothes, 
hip  boots,  vest  and  fishing  rod  in  hand,  I 
began  fishing  on  a long  flat  pool  on 
Clarks  Creek  in  a section  of  creek  well 
away  from  the  road  — back  in  the 
woods.  There  were  five  other  fishermen 
scattered  about  this  long  pool  and  I was 
observing  the  action.  One  fisherman 
landed  and  killed  his  eighth  trout  but 
continued  to  fish.  I observed  him  catch 
and  kill  two  more  trout  and  was  about  to 
approach  him  when  he  called  to  me 
across  the  creek.  “Hey,  fella,  you  aren’t 
doing  too  well.  Here,  have  a couple  of 
fish.”  With  that  he  threw  a plastic  bag 
containing  four  trout  across  the  creek  in 
my  direction. 

“I  caught  enough  today,”  he  said, 
“besides.  I’ve  got  to  get  going  before 
those  dumb  wardens  get  out  and  start 
checking  fishermen.  Today  being 
Mother’s  Day  they  won’t  be  out  until 
after  lunchtime,  so  I don’t  have  to  worry 
yet.” 

I also  noticed  that  he  had  no  license 
displayed  and  as  he  began  to  leave  I 
picked  up  the  bag  of  fish  and  followed 
him  into  the  woods  where  I finally 
stopped  him. 

“You  know,”  I said,  “you  should  be 
more  careful  because  I know  where 
there  is  one  of  those  dumb  wardens  who 


is  out  before  dinnertime.” 

He  had  a big  laugh  and  asked, 
“Where?” 

I produced  my  badge  and  said, 
“HERE!” 

Well,  with  bulging  eyes  and  a little 
anger  he  gasped,  “Boy,  what  a dummy, 
passing  fish  to  the  warden!” 

When  I asked  to  see  his  license,  he 
said,  “Look,  you  won’t  believe  this, 
but  . . . !”  His  final  words  were,  “This 
is  not  fair!  I had  no  way  of  knowing  you 
were  a warden!” 

Violations:  exceeding  the  creel  limit 
for  trout  and  fishing  without  a license. 
Quite  an  expensive  Mother’s  Day  — for 
FATHER! 

Jack  Stepanski 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Dauphin  County 


HE’S  KID  DIN  US! 

After  patroling  one  of  our  lakes,  I de- 
cided to  stop  by  one  of  our  Cooperative 
Nurseries  and  see  how  things  were  do- 
ing. When  I arrived  at  the  nursery,  there 
were  two  young  boys  kneeling  down 
looking  at  the  fish  in  the  rearing  ponds. 

When  I approached  the  two 
youngsters,  they  asked  me  what  kind  of 
fish  were  in  the  ponds.  I informed  the 
boys  that  they  were  rainbow  trout.  As 
we  went  on  with  our  conversation,  the 
one  boy  asked  me  why  the  Fish  Com- 
mission stocks  “Goldfish.”  I informed 
the  youngsters  that  the  Fish  Commission 
does  not  stock  goldfish  and  the  boy  re- 
plied by  stating,  they  have  to  because 
they’re  in  these  ponds.  To  my  surprise 
the  so-called  goldfish  turned  out  to  be 
palomino  trout.  I went  on  to  explain  to 
the  two  youngsters  what  a palomino 
trout  is  but  I don’t  think  I got  my  point 
across  because  as  the  two  boys  were 
walking  away  I overheard  the  one  boy 
say  to  his  friend,  “He's  not  kiddin'  me,  I 
know  a goldfish  when  I see  one!” 

Raymond  Hoffman 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Schuylkill  County 


SERVICE  CALL? 

A local  sportsman,  while  fishing,  was 
talking  to  a nonfishing  resident  of  a lake 
side  community.  The  nonfishing  resident 
noted  the  1976  Bicentennial  Fishing 
License  pinned  on  the  fisherman’s  jacket 
and  asked  the  fisherman  if  he  worked  for 
“Bell.” 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 
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Clear  water  and  fussy  trout  call  for  a low-profile  approach. 


FLY  TYING 

Art  Upwing  Ant 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 

The  role  ants  play  in  the  fly  fisher’s 
scheme  has  only  been  fully  ap- 
preciated in  the  past  few  decades.  True, 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  Hal- 
ford wrote  that  winged  ants  were  some- 
times taken  by  trout  (pattern  no.  28  of 
his  celebrated  series  of  dry  flies  was 
assigned  to  their  representation)  but 
his  treatment  of  ants  was  more  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  occasional 
presence  on  trout  water  than  a detailed 
study.  Not  that  Halford  could  be  faulted 
for  this;  in  his  development  of  the  dry  fly 
the  entire  concept  was  so  new  and  revo- 
lutionary that  primary  attention  was 
focused  on  representing  the  more  ob- 
vious Ephemeroptera.  But  fly  fishermen 
have  now  had  the  benefit  of  three- 
quarters  of  a century’s  continuing  refine- 
ment of  the  floating  fly,  fostered  by 
talented  and  thoughtful  anglers,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  lowly  ant  would 
eventually  get  its  due. 

Although  no  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of 
ants  is  aquatic,  they  manage  to  present 
themselves  to  trout  in  several  ways. 
Wingless  worker  ants  of  all  sizes  fall  into 
the  water  in  random  fashion,  shaken 
from  their  perches  by  wind  or  swollen 
streams,  and  they  are  carried  by  the  cur- 
rent in  dr  just  under  the  surface  film.  Nu- 
merically, like  most  terrestrial  insects, 
the  wingless  ants  may  appear  rather  in- 
significant as  trout  fare  at  any  given 


time.  However,  they  are  likely  to  be 
present,  albeit  in  limited  numbers,  over 
most  of  the  season  and  trout  get  to  know 
them  well.  On  the  other  hand,  winged 
ants  — the  mating  forms  — appear  only 
at  certain  times  during  summer  and  fall 
but  they  sometimes  occur  in  such  num- 
bers near  streams  that  their  presence  on 
the  water  rivals  heavy  falls  of  mayfly 
spinners.  Since  the  males  always  die 
after  mating  they  make  up  the  pre- 
ponderance of  winged  ants  on  the  water. 
The  females  return  to  the  earth,  where 
they  rid  themselves  of  their  wings  and 
either  begin  small  colonies  of  their  own 
or  enter  established  colonies  to  lay  their 
eggs. 

Mating  swarms  appear  to  occur  si- 
multaneously over  wide  areas.  On  a hot 
summer  night  several  years  ago  I was  ty- 
ing flies  at  my  desk  at  home,  in  prepara- 
tion for  a weekend  fishing  trip  two  or 
three  days  hence.  As  I worked  I sud- 
denly became  aware  that  two  little 
winged  ants  — tiny  enough  to  have 
crawled  through  the  fine-meshed 
window  screen  — were  scurrying  along 
my  vise.  Were  they  trying  to  tell 
me  something?  Evidently  they  were  be- 
cause on  the  following  Saturday,  at  a 
stream  fully  140  miles  from  home, 
winged  ants  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
and  they  inspired  much  of  the  feeding 
activity  that  day. 

There  are  times  when  winged  ants 
float  with  their  wings  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, totally  unlike  the  prone,  flush-float- 
ing attitude  commonly  ascribed  to  these 
insects  on  the  water.  In  fact,  with  wings 
aloft  their  posture  is  nearly  identical  to 
that  of  drifting  mayfly  duns,  for  which 
I’m  certain  they  are  often  mistaken, 
particularly  from  a distance.  But  despite 
the  similarity  in  wing  profile,  there  are 


too  many  anatomical  dissimilarities  be- 
tween the  two  insects  to  render  a mayfly 
representation  consistently  successful 
when  ants  are  on  the  water  — or  vice- 
versa. 

The  Upwing  Ant  is  my  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  little  Hymenopterans  in  the 
sail-like  attitude  and  it  has  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  my  dry  fly  kit.  It’s 
not  an  everyday  fly  but  on  those  occa- 
sions when  its  use  was  indicated  it  has 
produced  admirably.  Too,  the  prominent 
wings  make  it  easier  to  see  on  the  water 
than  the  flat-floating  types  and  to  me 
that’s  a plus. 

The  pattern  is  basically  pure  ant: 
prominent  gasters  of  dubbed  fur  both 
fore  and  aft  with  a slim  waist  between. 
Ants’  wings  are  shaped  much  like  those 
of  mayflies  and  in  the  pattern  they  are 
cut  to  configuration  from  hen  hackles, 
using  scissors,  a wing  cutter  — or 
preferably,  the  ingenious  nail  clipper 
method  originated  by  Poul  Jorgensen.  A 
single  hackle  is  wound  sparsely  at  the 
waist  and  trimmed  underneath,  preserv- 
ing the  view  of  the  tall  wings  and  at  the 
same  time  insuring  the  low-floating 
characteristic  of  the  natural.  Useful 
sizes  are  #18  through  #22  and  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  larger  ants 
are  more  prevalent  in  autumn. 

Both  black  and  red  ants  should  be 
represented.  Although  the  illustrations 
show  the  dressing  for  the  black  ant,  the 
red  Upwing  Ant  is  tied  similarly,  with 
the  following  variation  in  materials: 
Thread:  Brown  Herb  Howard’s  6/0, 
pre-waxed. 

Dubbing:  Reddish-brown  kapok,  fur 
or  synthetic. 

Wings:  Cut  and  shaped  from  rusty 
dun  hen  hackles. 

Hackle:  Brown. 
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Dressing  the  Upwing  Ant: 


Tie  in  fine,  black  thread  at  bend  of  a 
dry  fly  hook  and  wax  about  2"  of 
thread  next  to  shank.  Apply  a mod- 
erately thin  dubbing  of  black  fur, 
kapok  or  synthetic. 


Build  up  abdominal  gaster  with  dub- 
bing as  shown  and  wind  bare  thread 
forward  to  form  thin  waist. 


For  wings,  select  two  pale  dun  hen 
hackles  and  cut  to  shape  with  wing 
cutter,  scissors  or  nail  clippers. 
Length  of  wings  should  be  equal  to 
overall  length  of  hook.  Hold  wings 
together  and  bend  stems  forward 
with  tweezers.  ^ 

Tie  wings  in  place  at  fore  end  of  waist 
by  binding  bent  stems  on  top  of 
shank.  Trim  excess  stems  and  apply 
a drop  of  cement  at  base  of  wings. 
Then  select  a web-free  black  hackle 
with  barbs  about  as  long  as  1 V2  times 
hook  gap  and  tie  in  behind  wings. 


Wind  hackle  over  waist  with  two  turns 
and  tie  off  in  front  of  wings.  Trim 
waste  hackle  tip. 


+ 

Apply  a little  more  black  dubbing 
to  waxed  thread  and  build  smaller 
gaster  in  front  of  wings,  as  shown.  Fi- 
nally, whip  finish,  apply  head  lacquer 
and  trim  an  inverted  V from  underside 
of  hackle. 


Completed  Upwing  Ants:  black  version  at  left;  red  at  right. 


MAY 
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“Four  days  do  not  a paddler  make  . . 


I wanted  a picture  of  myself  for  posterity  . . . a “classmate"  shot  up 
three  rolls  of  film  and  they  all  looked  like  this! 


Boater’s 
ulletin 
oard 

by  Alan  Mac  Kay 


Having  penned  more  than  a few 
river  boating  safety  messages 
over  the  last  couple  of  years,  some 
folks  assumed  that  I was  a 
“knowledgeable  paddler.”  Little  did 
they  realize  that  most  of  this  ma- 
terial was  generated  from  the 
comfort  of  a cushioned  office  chair. 
One  day  my  bluff  was  called  when  I 
was  casually  invited  to  join  some 
folks  on  a river  trip,  I had  to  admit 
that  my  skill  level  wasn’t  quite  up  to 
that  piece  of  water.  Pressed  still 
further  as  to  just  what  level  was  it,  I 
confessed  that  I might  be  able  to 
handle  the  reflecting  pool  in  front  of 
the  Washington  Monument  — if  they 
didn’t  fill  it  up  to  the  brim.  So  began 
my  week  of  instruction  in  the  art  of 
kayaking  at  the  paddling  school  run 
by  some  of  the  river  guides  on  the 
Youghiogheny. 

“Rule  Number  One  — Never 
overestimate  your  ability.”  I’d  writ- 
ten that  line  a dozen  times.  I 
promptly  signed  myself  up  in  the 
Novice  Class,  ignoring  the  Begin- 
ner’s Class  entirely.  When  the  wake 
from  a passing  duck  capsized  my 
boat  in  the  first  quiet  pool  we  set 
into,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  my 
instructors: 

“Hey,  this  fool’s  never  been  in  a 
kayak  before!’’  Novice  Class,  it 
seemed,  was  for  people  with 
experience  in  at  least  Class  II  water. 
It  said  so  in  the  brochure  the  school 
sent  out,  but  considering  myself  to 
be  an  aqautic-type  person,  I figured  I 
could  catch  on  real  quick. 

There  were  six  of  us  in  the  group, 
four  students  and  two  instructors. 
We  put  in  the  river  just  below  the 
Yough  dam  at  Confluence.  Having 


recovered  from  my  initial  embar- 
rassment, I was  busily  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  that  last  piece 
of  spray  skirt  fastened  to  the  boat 
behind  me,  when  I discovered  that 
I was  suddenly  about  300  yards 
downstream  — That  pool  was  mov- 
ing! 

Suddenly  it  wasn’t  a pool  any 
more,  but  had  turned  to  riffles  that 
kept  getting  faster  and  faster.  I 
hadn’t  even  figured  out  how  to  hold 
the  paddle  yet. 

“Eddy  Out,  Eddy  Out!”  some- 
body kept  shouting. 

I was  thinking  “Poor  Eddy,  first 
morning  out  and  he’s  getting  86’d  al- 
ready.” 

I had  little  time  to  dwell  on  Eddy, 
for  suddenly  my  boat  was  sideways, 
and  before  I could  think  “Hey,  my 
boat  is  sideways,”  it  was  already  up- 
side down.  I was  soon  to  get  quite 
accustomed  to  that  position. 


A kayak,  I was  to  learn,  is  an 
entity  totally  unique  unto  itself;  a 
craft  that  completely  defies  all  prin- 
ciples of  small  craft  handling.  It  has 
no  keel,  hence  it  skitters  all  over  the 
place  and  tips  over  at  a whisper.  It 
has  no  rudder;  it  is  steered  by  paddle 
strokes  across  the  bow  half  of  the 
boat,  designed  to  aim  the  stern  half 
into  the  proper  angle  with  the  cur- 
rent. Every  slight  stroke  produces 
an  exaggerated  reaction,  usually  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  effect  planned. 
When  going  cross  current  (as  a plan- 
ned maneuver)  you’re  supposed  to 
lean  downstream,  when  every  in- 
stinct tells  you  to  lean  upstream. 
When  rolling,  your  head  is  the  last 
part  of  your  body  that  you  want  to 
come  out  of  the  water.  (By  the  way, 
it  turned  out  that  “Eddy”  wasn’t  a 
person  at  all;  an  eddy  is  a quiet  place 
behind  a rock  where  you  can  rest,  if 
you  can  figure  out  how  to  get  into  it.) 
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Above:  "Steady  now,  get  your  balance,  easy 
does  it  ..  . ready  for  the  river 
now?”  And  away  we  go! 


Right:  An  introduction  to  kayaking!  It  takes 
skill,  and  skill  takes  practice  . . . 
lots  of  practice! 

“ . . . the  river  keeps  moving.  ” So  does  the 
kayak,  but  that’s  what  makes  kayaking 
so  challenging  a sport. 


My  biggest  obstacle  came  from 
the  fact  that  the  damn  river  keeps 
moving.  I didn’t  have  time  to  recall 
the  list  of  instructions:  “Ferry  Out” 
— remember  to  lean  downstream 
. . . or  was  that  upstream?  “Eddy 
Out”  behind  the  rock.  Then  at  this 
point  somebody  yells  “DOO 
FECK!”  “DOO  FECK!”  I turn 
around  to  give  him  a digital  salute 
and  a “same-to-you,  fella,”  forget  to 
brace,  and  I’m  swimming  again. 
“DOO  FECK”  is  actually  Duffek 
and  is  a stroke  named  for  the 
Czechoslovakian  paddler  who  in- 
vented it  and  won  a lot  of  slalom 
races. 

And  so  it  went  for  four  more  days. 
I lost  ten  pounds,  half  in  the  form  of 
skin  and  flesh  left  hanging  on  a 
hundred  different  rocks.  Veins  stuck 
out  in  my  arms  that  I hadn’t  seen 
since  the  last  time  I gave  blood.  My 
sinuses  were  waterlogged.  My  right 


elbow  was  swollen  and  stiff  from  the 
time  I gave  a mighty  sweep  to  go  into 
the  Eskimo  roll  in  about  eight  inches 
of  water  and  bashed  it  on  the  bot- 
tom. 

Day  Five  broke  the  same  way  as 
the  four  before  it,  cold,  damp,  with  a 
bone-chilling  fog  hanging  over  the 
valley.  I was  camped  in  the  woods 
up  near  Mill  Run.  Attempting  to  get 
a fire  going  under  the  coffee  pot,  I 
watched  in  dismay  as  my  wooden 
match  tips  melted  into  blue  paste  on 
the  striker  plate.  My  entire  wardrobe 
hung  limply  on  the  clothesline.  I’d 
cut  the  legs  off  a perfectly  good  pair 
of  pants  to  have  something  dry  to 
start  off  with  the  day  before.  They 
hung,  sodden,  along  with  three  pairs 
of  wet  sneakers.  It’s  no  wonder  the 
Kauffman’s  turned  their  Falling 
Water  house  into  a museum;  after  a 
week  living  in  that  place,  moss  starts 
to  grow  between  your  toes. 


Today  the  class  was  going  to  pad- 
dle the  Loop,  the  stretch  of  river  that 
skirts  the  peninsula  in  Ohiopyle 
State  Park,  and  contains  a whole  lot 
of  heavy  rapids  — and  big  rocks. 

The  decision  wasn’t  really  that 
hard  to  make.  Did  I really  want  to 
put  on  cold  wet,  clothes,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  total  terror? 

“Sorry,  guys,”  I said  as  I turned 
in  my  paddle,  “I  don’t  think  my  skill 
level  is  quite  up  to  that  piece  of 
water.” 

We  put  out  a paddling  safety 
pamphlet  this  spring.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  these  lines:  “Success- 
ful paddling,  particularly  on  moving 
water,  requires  a delicate  balance  of 
coordination  and  dexterity.  It  re- 
quires the  acquisition  of  skills  that 
can  only  be  obtained  through 
practice.” 

Four  days  do  not  a paddler  make 
. . . at  least  not  out  of  me. 


MAY  — 1977 
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A CO-OP  SPECIAL- 


Tom  Tit  Run,  Blue  Jay  Creek,  Stink  Run  . . . 

and  468  more  streams  with  uncommon  names  for  you  to  fish 
stocked  with  fish  from  Cooperative  Nurseries. 


by  Bill  Porter 


Trucks  and  people  are  representing  streams  from  three  counties  move  in  on 
stocking  day  to  help  distribute  trout  from  the  Bald  Eagle  CO-OP. 


Yep!  Tom  Tit  Run,  Blue  Jay 
Creek,  Stink  Run,  and  over 
four  hundred  more  streams  with 
uncommon,  less-than-familiar 
names,  and  about  60  assorted  ponds 
and  dams  provide  additional  trout 
fishing  for  the  state’s  anglers  each 
year.  The  Yellow  Breeches,  the  fa- 
bled Letort,  the  mighty  Penns 
Creek,  and  the  East  Fork-First  Fork 
of  Potter  County  will  not  be  on  the 
list,  nor  will  most  of  Pennsylvania’s 
other  famed  trout  streams. 
However,  some  of  the  finest  fishing 
we  know  exists  in  the  tiny  brooks 
and  rivulets  that  are  not  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  ap- 
proved list  of  trout  waters. 

For  years  the  Angler  has  pre- 
sented the  clubs,  the  nurseries,  the 
fish,  the  diets,  the  construction,  the 
numbers  raised,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  goodies  about  the  Cooperative 
Nursery  Program.  Not  enough  has 
been  said  about  where  all  these  fish 
go  after  the  effort  of  producing  them 
has  been  accomplished.  So  it  is  time 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  addi- 
tional trout  fishing  generated  in  less 
“famous”  waters  by  the  sportsmen 


themselves. 

Statistics  often  make  dull  reading, 
but  there  has  to  be  some  attention 
paid  to  figures  to  realize  the  scope 
and  opportunities  of  this  phase  of  the 
program.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
there  are  at  least  468  streams 
stocked  by  CO-OPS  that  are  not  on 
the  Commission’s  “approved  trout 
water”  list.  In  addition  there  are  59 
ponds,  dams,  and  lakes  stocked  that 
are  not  on  the  list  either.  It  might 
follow  that  most  of  these  waters  are 
jammed  together  in  one  or  two 
northern  tier  counties  with  a lot  of 
little  mountain  tributaries.  This  is 
not  true,  50  counties  are  included  in 
the  roster  of  the  above  waters  and 
that  pretty  much  covers  the  state.  So 
there  is  some  extra  trout  water  — 


wherever  an  angler  might  be. 

Now  how  do  these  waters  come 
into  being,  assuming  the  trout  are 
ready  for  them?  Basically,  the 
cooperative  pattern  continues.  The 
Fish  Commission  is,  of  course, 
directly  involved.  Local  waterways 
patrolmen  work  with  the  coopera- 
tive sportsmen  in  water  testing, 
permits,  and  stocking.  Bob  Brown, 
Chief,  Cooperative  Nursery 
Program,  and  his  staff  perform  a va- 
riety of  functions;  and  in  due  time 
with  all  conditions  met,  another 
trout  water  has  been  added  to  the 
total  scheme  of  things  fishing. 

Next  in  order  might  be  looking  for 
a pattern  over  the  state  for  the 
various  streams  and  clubs  that  stock 
them.  There  is  no  pattern.  Some 
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clubs  add  their  fish  to  both  approved 
and  nonapproved  waters.  Others 
add  theirs  only  to  nonapproved  trout 
waters.  And  still  others  place  their 
fish  only  in  approved  waters. 

A few  examples  for  the  above 
might  be  in  order.  Eleven  counties 
have  CO-OP  fish  added  to  nonap- 
proved waters  exclusively.  Bucks 
County’s  Springtown  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  and  the  Zionsville  Community 
Fish  and  Game  Association  add  their 
trout  to  five  local  streams.  The  total 
for  the  1976  stocking  year  was  5,386 
trout.  Erie  County  CO-OPS  are 
perhaps  the  largest  contributors  in 
this  category  with  88,833  trout  being 
fed  to  the  county’s  streams  and  ulti- 
mately Lake  Erie.  Seven  clubs  are 
included  here  representing  about  14 
individual  nursery  units.  The 
remaining  39  counties  involved  have 
a mix  for  stocking  as  mentioned  in 
the  paragraph  above. 

It  seems  to  follow  that  a word  or 
two  about  the  stocking  comes  next. 
The  most  colorful  activity  appears  to 
come  from  the  Bald  Eagle  Nursery, 
which  supplies  trout  for  a number  of 
sporting  clubs  in  a three-county 
area.  If  the  weather  is  nice,  it  is  a 
festive  occasion  with  a couple 
hundred  people  involved;  if  it  is  rain- 
ing, it  is  not  quite  so  enjoyable,  but 
the  work  gets  done.  Pickups  with  a 
wide  variety  of  “Rube  Goldberg” 
devices  for  aeration  load  up  and 
disappear  into  the  hills.  In  most 
cases,  their  destinations  are  far  from 
any  road,  including  those  suitable 
for  pickups  and  four-wheelers  only. 
In  any  event,  the  fish  are  stocked. 

An  easier  and  less  exciting  stock- 
ing occurs  in  Adams  County.  The 
Adams  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association,  in  addition  to  approved 
trout  waters,  stock  Knouse  Lake,  an 
impoundment  suitable  for  trout,  and 
located  less  than  a 100  yards  from 
the  nursery.  Both  lake  and  nursery 
have  been  provided  the  cooperative 
sportsmen  and  anglers  by  the 
Knouse  Food  Cooperative. 

And  to  end  this  part  of  the  story, 
the  easiest  stocking  of  all  perhaps  is 
in  Erie  County  where  most  of  the 
fish  are  simply  released  into  the 
streams  by  lifting  a board  or  screen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  raceway. 
Steelheads  and  coho  salmon  move 
out  and  downstream,  doing  what 
comes  naturally. 


For  stocking  nonapproved  waters,  some  of  which  are  far  from  highways 
suitable  for  conventional  vehicles,  CO-OPers  use  rigs  like  this. 


Then  what  about  the  sizes  of 
waters  stocked.  To  a degree,  this 
goes  back  to  approval  of  the  body  of 
water  as  being  open  to  the  public  and 
biologically  suitable.  Beyond  that, 
the  sizes  are  as  varied  as  nature  and 
man  can  provide.  Some  of  Erie 
County’s  fish  go  into  Lake  Erie  and 
so  that  ultimately  becomes  the 
largest  body  of  water.  More  appro- 
priate, however,  might  be  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  with  two  clubs  pro- 
viding its  trout.  The  Wallenpaupack 
Trout  Club,  Pike  County,  released 


all  of  its  2000-plus  trout  into  the  lake 
as  did  its  companion  nursery  located 
in  Wayne  County  for  a total  of  about 
4,100  trout.  Incidentally,  some  of 
these  fish  have  been  stocked  by  heli- 
copter, which  is  a bit  novel  to  say 
the  least,  for  the  cooperatives. 

From  those  large  bodies  of  water, 
things  narrow  down  a bit  with  most 
of  the  streams  being  narrow  of  width 
and  sometimes  short  of  length, 
terminating  in  an  approved  trout 
stream  of  larger  girth.  But  it  is  these 
small  streams  that  make  the  interest- 


A Perry  County  stream  receives  a planting  of  CO-OP  trout,  adding  to 
the  number  of  trout  waters  open  to  public  fishing  in  the  area. 
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ing  fishing.  An  angler  might  step 
across  Wyoming  County’s  Leanards 
Creek  in  search  of  larger  water  and 
thereby  miss  one  of  the  400  trout 
stocked  there  by  the  Noxen-Monroe 
Sportsmen.  Or  Norris  Brook,  Tioga 
County,  might  be  bypassed  as  not 
worthy  of  attention,  but  the  Morris 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  add  about  200 
fish  a year  to  this  tiny  brook.  And  so 
it  goes  through  another  48  counties 
with  terrain  varying  from  fast  moun- 
tain streams  to  relatively  placid 
meadow  brooks.  There  will  be  trout 
waiting  for  the  fisherman  diligent 
enough  to  seek  them  out. 

So  it  seems  to  conclude:  how  does 
one  find  these  streams  and  ponds? 
Assuming  the  angler  is  a stranger, 
there  are  perhaps  three  ways.  One 


would  be  to  contact  the  friendly  “na- 
tives,” and  this  is  meant  sincerely, 
for  directions  and  suggestions. 
Another  approach  would  be  to 
contact  the  local  waterways  pa- 
trolman for  the  county  to  be  fished. 
A third  way,  particularly  for  plan- 
ning if  not  direct  action  on  the 
stream,  would  be  to  refer  to  Water 
Resources  Bulletin,  Bulletin  #6, 
Pennsylvania  Gazetteer  of  Streams, 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
December  1970,  in  cooperation  with 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  a 
Geological  Survey.  Our  copy  came 
from  the  current  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  a couple  of 
years  ago.  This  volume  is  arranged 
according  to  major  river  drainage 
basins  and  shows  all  major  and 


minor  tributary  streams.  Site, 
county,  latitude,  longitude,  quad- 
rangle, drainage  area  (some  less  than 
1 square  mile),  and  other  data  are  in- 
cluded. One  problem  with  the 
volume,  some  local  names  do  not 
match  the  “official”  name  of  a given 
stream,  but  who  cares  about  the 
name  if  it’s  fishable? 

And  that  about  does  it  for  the  em- 
phasis on  the  waters  stocked  by  the 
public-minded  folks  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  Program.  Oh,  nearly 
forgot,  there  is  one  more  statistic  to 
add  to  the  486  streams,  59  ponds  in 
50  counties  and  that  is  this  one:  For 
the  1976  stocking  season,  these 
bodies  of  water  received  a total  of 
350,101  trout  . . . certainly  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  fishing  scene. 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
for  camping  anglers 

1 . Thou  shalt  not  filch  as  much  as  a fallen  acorn  from  thy  neighbor's  camp  table. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  go  cross-country  through  the  campground,  day  or  night,  but  stick  to  the 
paths  lest  happily  thou  trip  on  a camp  rope  and  break  thy  meandering  neck. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  forget  that  summer  in  wilderness  is  often  chillier  than  summer  in  city; 
therefore  do  not  expect  to  borrow  thy  neighbor's  sweater,  his  wife's  bathrobe, 

nor  his  son's  blanket  to  warm  thyself  therewith. 

4.  Thou  shalt  shop  at  the  hamlet  on  thy  way  to  camp  that  thou  shalt  not  have  need  to  ask 
for  ham,  eggs,  salt,  matches,  gin,  ice,  or  bottle  opener  of  the  occupant  in  the  next  tent. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  show  thy  generosity  by  turning  up  the  volume  of  thy  radio  24  hours 
of  the  day  so  that  the  whole  area  is  jarred  by  the  racket  thereof. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  rev  up  thy  vehicle's  motor  at  dawn  whilst  the  entire  campground  slumbers. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  practice  fly  casting  in  camp  at  an  unsafe  distance  from  thy  fellow 
angler's  eyes,  hair,  shirt,  or  skin. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  feel  it  thine  obligation  to  carve  thy  name  on  the  trees  or  tables  of  the 
campground,  nor  to  scrawl  it  in  lipstick  upon  the  toilet  walls. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  attempt  to  embellish  thy  garden  pool  in  Pennsylvania  by  carrying  away  the 
products  of  a Maine  seacoast:  starfish,  sea  urchin,  whelk,  Chinaman's  hat  . . . 

the  least  of  these  soon  stinkest  to  high  Heaven  in  fresh  water. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  go  into  the  wilderness  to  bring  shame  thereto,  but  shall  return  to  thine 
own  country  bearing  thy  empty  beer  cans  and  other  debris  with  thee. 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 
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Technology  Cannot  Supplant  Conservation 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  President  Carter  outline  his  perception 
of  the  nation’s  energy  problems  which  — although  I would 
guess  most  people  think  is  alarmism  — if  anything,  was  understated. 

We  have  been  saying  some  of  the  same  things  for  a number  of  years 
and,  in  terms  of  our  energy  requirements,  we  are  indeed  on  a collision 
course  with  disaster.  Even  spokesmen  for  the  utilities  and  the  petro- 
leum industry  have  been  sounding  the  same  warnings  for  over  20 
years. 

Without  falling  into  the  usual  pitfall  of  oversimplification,  we  recognize  that  oil  from  western 
shales,  from  deep  offshore  wells,  or  from  other  processes,  could  suffice  for  several  genera- 
tions. But  we  are  running  out  of  oil  at  a price  that  can  be  absorbed  without  worldwide  eco- 
nomic upheaval,  and  without  the  grave  risk  of  environmental  disasters. 

Implementing  programs  to  answer  the  problems  is  another  thing;  and,  watching  the  grovel- 
ing at  all  levels  of  government  to  protect  their  own  interests  doesn’t  exactly  show  that  we  have 
a level  of  statesmanship  to  solve  the  problems.  People,  freewheeling  as  they  are  and  having 
heard  the  “cry  wolf’’  recently  dissipate,  have  not  yet  matured  to  the  problem.  The  “double 
nickel’’  speed  limit  has,  as  far  as  enforcement  and  observance  goes,  disappeared  except  for  a 
few  conscientious  people  that  I hope  we  will  always  have  around. 

Philip  Handler,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  said,  “the  next  generation  is 
destined  to  be  the  major  participant  in  a process  whereby  in  a brief  instant  of  historic  time,  the 
entirety  of  the  underground  resources  of  liquid  and  gaseous  fossil  hydrocarbons  will  have  been 
irreversibly  consumed.  Yet  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  arrange  for  what  is  to  happen  when  the 
stores  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  will  be  exhausted  during  the  lifetimes  of  persons  already 
born.” 

The  next  crisis  we  predict  will  be  food.  With  the  world’s  population  growing  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  200,000  per  day,  the  world’s  population  will  probably  double  again  in  the  next  35 
years.  It  has  already  doubled  in  my  lifetime.  On  top  of  that,  we  lost  at  least  a million  acres  of 
cropland  each  year  for  the  last  30  years  in  the  United  States  alone.  Rainfall,  accepted  as  a 
casual  atmospheric  condition,  is  really  a gift  that  should  never  be  taken  for  granted.  While  the 
East  froze  under  a blanket  of  snow  last  winter,  the  West  was  parched  by  drought.  One-third  of 
the  continental  United  States  is  dry,  and  many  states  in  the  West  are  suffering  a second  year  of 
drought. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  advanced  technologies  will  answer  these  problems  — I think 
they  are  dreamers  and  what  we  are  seeing  today  will,  in  a few  years,  be  called  the  “good  old 
days.’’  Expert  climatologists  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  due  for  a 
steady  cooling-off.  A few  fractions  of  a degree  each  year  could  put  an  end  to  our  being  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world. 

What  does  this  all  have  to  do  with  an  agency  often  accused  of  thinking  more  of  fish  than  of 
people?  Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  eat  and  work  and  keep  warm,  too,  we  know  that 
the  resources  over  which  we  have  a responsibility  are  affected  by  man’s  quest  for  energy  and 
food. 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  The  world’s  population  rose;  even  in  the  United  States  it’s 
probably  THE  basic  problem  and  the  “business-as-usual’’  attitude  makes  one  wonder  about 
the  quality  of  life  for  future  generations.  As  a small  independent  administrative  agency  there 
isn’t  much  we  can  do  about  world  problems.  But  we  certainly  can  use  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  protect  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  denizens  and  try  to  influence  those 
who  have  the  expertise  and  the  means  to  conserve  the  other  parts  of  the  natural  community  on 
which  we  and  our  posterity  will  depend.  One  way  or  another,  our  demands  for  energy  and  food 
must  stabilize  and  not  increase;  and,  the  highly  flaunted  technologies  must  be  diverted  to  more 
useful  practical  solutions  by  which  civilization,  as  we  now  know  it,  can  be  stretched  out. 

Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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COLLECTOR  - 


I have  a collection  of  Pennsylvania 
Fishing  Licenses  and  to  complete  the  set 
I need  a 1923  and  1926  button.  Also,  I 
need  the  papers  for  1960,  1961,  and  1963. 
Then  I will  have  a set  of  license  any 
sportsman  would  be  proud  to  see.  Your 
book  is  the  one  chance  I have  to 
complete  this  set,  so  I hope  to  hear  from 
people  having  these  licenses  laying 
around.  Thank  you. 

Ivan  L.  Albright 
131  East  4th  Street 
Williamsburg,  Pa.  16693 

MICE  . . . AGAIN! 

Regarding  live  mice  for  bait  con- 
troversy. I am  disgusted  at  your  lack  of 
editorial  responsibility  in  using  the  An- 
gler’s pages  for  publication  of  such  in- 
formation. Your  facetious  editorial  note 
does  not  make  amends.  Why  publish 
such  information?  Do  children  and 
thoughtless  adults  need  such  barbaric 
ideas  thrust  upon  them  in  this  otherwise 
very  pleasant  and  conservation  oriented 
magazine? 

Why  don't  you  publish  information  on 
how  to  make  a firebomb,  then  follow  it 
with  a facetious  editorial  comment  not- 
ing your  disapproval? 

The  Angler,  by  allowing  these  articles 
to  appear  is  a party  to  the  dissemination 
of  this  barbaric  and  useless  information. 

Thinking  of  cancelling  my  subscrip- 
tion, I am. 

Ralf  Gilbert 
Morrisville 


SHAPED  HIS  LIFE! 

I just  finished  reading  my  January  1977 
issue  of  the  Angler.  I was  very  impressed 
on  your  Annual  Report  on  the  Com- 
mission. The  most  interesting  part  of 
your  whole  program  is  the  involvement 
you  have  in  dealing  with  the  public.  The 
Angler  is  the  best  example  of  how  you 
have  the  interest  of  the  public.  I hope 
that  they  see  how  much  you  care  about 
the  fishing  in  the  state  as  well  as  con- 
servation. 

I can’t  really  explain  how  much  I care 
about  wildlife  in  general.  And,  when  I 


see  the  Fish  Commission  doing  such  a 
fine  job  in  preserving  fishing,  it  gives  me 
a good  feeling.  I have  enjoyed  many 
hours  on  your  streams;  I have  enjoyed 
the  beauty  and  the  nice  people  that  fish 
your  streams.  It  has  embedded  a deep 
respect  for  life.  It  has  gone  as  far  as  that  I 
am  willing  to  dedicate  my  life  in  the  field 
of  wildlife.  I’m  now  attending  college  to 
get  a degree  in  this  field. 

You  can  feel  proud  that  your  hard 
work  has  accomplished  a great  deal.  The 
hours  that  your  streams  have  provided 
me  with  fishing  has  shaped  my  life.  It  has 
formed  me  into  a responsible  citizen  of 
this  country.  I believe  that  there  are 
many  other  people  that  have  the  same 
feelings.  From  your  Leaky  Boots  this 
feeling  is  expressed.  So  keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Thanks  for  your  time. 

Ray  Underhill,  Jr. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

UNHERALDED  . . . UNAPPRECIATED 

In  regard  to  the  article,  “The  Fallfish’’ 
by  David  Thompson,  I would  like  to  say 
that  more  fishermen  ought  to  enjoy  and 
be  more  respectful  of  this  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  Many  times  I have  seen 
fishermen  catch  fallfish  with  that  excited 
look,  only  to  see  it  turn  to  one  of 
distaste.  What  a shame!  These  fish  have 
fooled  many  anglers  into  thinking  they 
were  trout  until  they  were  brought  into 
the  net.  Why  are  anglers  so  down  on  the 
“chub”?  Certainly  the  fight  is  there. 

I believe  the  fallfish  fights  and  tastes 
better  than  the  hatchery  trout.  It  espe- 
cially has  these  qualities  in  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring.  In  addition,  these  fish 
will  hit  a fly  well,  and  will  show  se- 
lectivity in  a hatch  sometimes.  Also, 
these  fish  do  not  have  to  be  stocked  on 
the  most  heavily  fished  waters  due  to 
their  prolific  nature  . . . another  reason 
to  encourage  fishing. 

About  the  beauty  of  these  fish  . . . 
you  would  have  to  be  blind  to  nature,  not 
to  see  it.  A beautiful  forked  tail,  leading 
into  bright  silver  side,  extending  into  a 
gill  plate  with  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
to  reddish-orange  pectoral  fins,  that  will 
help  bend  the  angler’s  rod  with  vicious- 
ness! 

Wayne  Poppich 
Kimberton 

DIFFICULT  TO  REPLACE! 

I hope  Lloyd  Wilson  will  still  be 
around  again  this  season  and  many  more 
seasons.  If  and  when  he  retires,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a man  of  his  dedication  to 
take  his  place.  He  must  have  to  put  in  a 
great  many  hard  working  hours  to 


thoroughly  cover  such  a large  area. 
Young  Womans  Creek  is  my  favorite 
trout  stream.  I,  personally,  feel  it  should 
be  strictly  Fish-For-Fun. 

Please  never  ruin  quality  fishing  as 
they  have  done  in  West  Virginia  with 
year-round  fishing  for  everything.  Best 
wishes. 

Donald  N.  Carey 
Gerrardstown,  W.V. 


PUZZLE! 


While  digging  up  ground  for  a new 
vegetable  garden,  we  uncovered  this 
badge.  Is  there  anyway  of  telling  what 
year  it  is  from? 

Nancy  Reichard 
Macungie 

It  appears  you’ve  really  dug  up  a one- 
of-a-kind  item,  Nancy,  and  a fraud,  at 
that!  To  our  knowledge  there  never  has 
been  such  a person,  i.e.,  a “Fish  and 
Game  Warden,”  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, even  though  the  term  is  a common 
misnomer  for  either  a Waterways  Pa- 
trolman or  a Game  Protector,  both  of 
whom  were  once  called  “Wardens.”  Ed. 

ANOTHER  COLLECTOR 

I have  all  fishing  badges  and  licenses 
from  1923  up  and  until  present  time. 
Anyone  having  a 1922  fishing  license  and 
would  like  to  sell  same  please  contact.  I 
have  some  extra  fishing  badges. 

C.  E.  Crider 
141 1 23rd  Street 
Altoona,  Pa.  16601 

BEGINNER  SEEKS  HELP  - 

I tie  flies  for  fly  fishing.  I’m  very  dis- 
appointed that  the  Angler  doesn’t  give 
the  beginner  tips  about  how  to  select 
good  quality  necks  and  other  materials 
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and  tools  used  by  the  fly  tyer.  I enjoy 
articles  on  flies  but  I wish  you  would 
show  how  to  tie  dry  fly  patterns  like  the 
Cahill,  Hendrickson,  etc.  I would  like  to 
learn  the  history  of  these  flies.  I ap- 
preciate your  cooperation!  Thank  you! 

Larry  A.  Kitner 
Landisburg 

We’ve  got  just  what  you  need,  Larry: 
“Techniques  of  Fly  Tying  & Trout  Fish- 
ing,” by  George  W.  Harvey.  Just  send 
$1.50  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1673,  “Fly  Tying”  Dept. 
A,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  We’ll  mail  you 
this  60-page  manual  in  short  order.  It’s  an 
invaluable  aid  for  any  feather  wrapper; 
especially  so  for  the  beginner.  Ed. 

TOO  FEW  PAGES  - 

After  reading  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
for  three  years,  I have  seen  in  the  “Let- 
ters” section  more  than  one  time,  com- 
ments about  not  being  sent  renewal 
notices  for  the  Angler.  Well,  I think  it’s 
happening  to  me.  Just  in  case  it  has, 
please  note  enclosed  check  for  three 
more  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  in  my 
opinion  is  one  of  the  most  informative 
publications  I read  monthly.  I also  think 
the  Commission  does  a great  job  in  this 
state  although  too  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  coldwater  fisheries  as  op- 
posed to  warmwater  fisheries,  but  that 
has  more  to  do  with  the  popularity  of 
trout  and  salmon  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
than  to  any  shortcomings  of  the  Fish 
Commission.  There  are  few  states  that 
can  boast  the  variety  and  quality  that 
Pennsylvanians  can. 

The  only  flaw  I can  find  in  the  Angler 
is  that  there  are  too  few  pages.  Other 
than  that  it  is  the  best  fishing  publication 
I read  monthly. 

Bob  Hebrank 
Jeannette 

You’ve  touched  upon  a too  often  over- 
looked facet  of  trout  fishing  (its  popu- 
larity) and  the  Commission’s  activity  con- 
nected with  it,  Bob.  Executive  Director 
Abele’s  editorial  in  the  April  issue  gave 
our  readers  some  insight  into  the  Com- 
mission’s overall  warmwater  propagation 
program  and  we  hope  to  have  a feature 
article  in  the  near  future  which  will  shed 
some  light  on  how  much  attention  is  really 
given  to  Pennsylvania’s  warmwater 
fishery.  Watch  for  it.  Ed. 

“GOLDEN  BEAUTIES” 

I would  like  to  tell  you  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  is  one  of  the  best 
fishing  magazines  of  all  times  because  it 
has  some  of  the  greatest  information  on 


trout  and  where  and  how  to  catch  them. 
Even  those  two  magnificent  stories  writ- 
ten by  Theodore  E.  Kiffer  called  “Fish- 
ing the  Real  Trout  Bugs”  and  also  the 
story  in  November’s  issue  called  “ Evolu- 
tion of  a Fly  Fisherman”  were  all  very 
good  stories  on  how  to  catch  browns, 
brookies,  rainbows,  etc.  But  1 did  notice 
one  little  detail  that  was  missing  in  all 
trout  articles.  Everybody  seems  to  forget 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  trout  which  are 
stocked  in  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  creeks 
throughout  the  counties  which  is  the 
Palomino.  In  all  the  issues  I have  ac- 
quired I have  never  seen  any  information 
on  what  baits  and  tactics  to  use  to  catch 
one  of  these  golden  beauties.  Could  you 
please  tell  me  some  tactics  or  baits  to  use 
to  catch  one  of  these  wary  feeders. 

Frank  Daly 

Upper  Darby 

P.S.  Keep  up  the  good  work  Teddy. 

Hybrids,  trout  or  otherwise,  seem  to  have 
little  variation  in  their  feeding  pref- 
erences, as  long  as  what  is  presented  is 
within  the  realm  of  either  “parent’s” 
traditional  fare.  However,  the  Palomino  is 
relatively  new  to  the  Keystone  State  — 
compared  to  purebred  trout  — and  some 
different  or  peculiar  feeding  pattern 
might  be  noted  as  time  passes.  It’s  my 
guess,  though,  that  such  a pattern  might 
be  more  of  the  individual  angler’s  doing 
than  the  trout!  Ed. 


HOOKED! 


Here  is  a photo  of  one  of  the  three 
muskies  I caught  in  Presque  Isle  Bay  in 
August  and  September  of  1976.  It  was 
my  first  year  for  trying  muskies  and  I like 
it.  I would  like  to  see  you  do  a story  for 
the  Angler  on  musky  fishing  in  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  if  possible.  I lost  more  than  I 
caught,  but  I learned  something  on  each 
one  I lost. 

Dennis  E.  Harrington 
Fairview 

You’re  doing  just  great  Dennis!  You’ll 
be  pleased  to  know  that  we  do  indeed  have 
a story  on  Erie  muskellunge  fishing 
scheduled  for  publication  in  the  very  near 
future — watch  for  it.  Ed. 


“GOTCHA!" 

I have  been  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
since  1964  and  enjoy  working  with  your 
waterways  patrolmen.  Last  year  on  the 
first  day  of  trout  season  I had  an  op- 
portunity to  witness  a littering  case  from 
a moving  vehicle  and  apprehend  the 
violator.  This  is  one  of  the  tougher  viola- 
tions to  apprehend  since  you  have  to  be 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

This  litter  problem  and  the  disrespect 
of  the  landowner  by  the  general  public 
can  cause  us  to  lose  access  to  many  of 
our  rivers  and  streams  throughout  the 
state.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  decent 
sportsmen  must  become  involved  with 
the  apprehension  of  these  slobs  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  have  any  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing left  in  this  great  state. 

Best  wishes, 

A.  J.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Kittanning 


RARE  CATCH - 

I especially  enjoy  the  boating  articles 
and  “Leaky  Boots”.  I'm  wondering  if 
anyone  has  ever  topped  this  one  ...  a 
true  story.  Last  summer,  my  son-in-law 
and  I were  fishing  from  my  boat  in  the 
Susquehanna  below  the  Holtwood  Dam. 
We  were  using  artificial  lures  and  sud- 
denly I had  a strike.  When  I had  the  fish 
retrieved  to  the  boat  and  brought  it  up 
along  side,  I discovered  it  was  a catfish 
hooked  in  a whisker  by  one  of  the  treble 
hooks.  I released  the  fish  by  taking  a 
knife  and  cutting  off  the  whisker.  Now  if 
someone  else  ever  catches  the  same  fish, 
it  will  be  short  one  whisker. 

Just  keep  the  Angler  coming  my  way. 

George  H.  Spotts 
Lancaster 


HOOKED  ON  ICE  FISHING 

For  years  I wanted  to  go  fishing 
through  the  ice.  I had  no  idea  how  to  go 
about  it.  My  friends  from  Oil  City  told 
me  to  come  up  there  and  they  would  take 
me  ice  fishing.  We  went  to  Conneaut 
Lake. 

We  were  there  for  about  an  hour  when 
a flag  went  up.  My  friend  pulled  a 27- 
inch  northern  pike  onto  the  ice.  I was 
hooked  on  ice  fishing  then  and  there. 

My  wife  got  me  some  tip-ups  for  my 
birthday  and  I was  on  my  way.  I fished 
Lake  Arthur  three  times  till  the  ice  got 
unsafe.  I had  to  stop  for  this  ice  season, 
but  I will  be  there  next  freeze-up.  I only 
got  one  bite  in  the  three  days  I fished  but 
am  looking  forward  to  next  winter. 

Doug  King 
East  Brady 
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Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 


LIFE  AT  THE  TOP 


Imagine  someone  walking  across 
the  ceiling  of  your  home  or 
swimming  in  a pond  without  getting 
wet. 

Though  these  tricks  are  reserved 
for  magicians  and  Saturday  morning 
cartoons,  there  are  some  creatures 
that  spend  their  entire  lives  on  the 
surface  of  ponds  and  lakes,  or  the 
backwaters  of  a river  or  stream, 
literally  living  on  the  “roof’  and 
“ceiling”  of  the  place  where  fish  and 
other  aquatic  animals  dwell. 

Even  though  water  seems  easy 
enough  to  penetrate  when  you  cast  a 
lure  or  dip  your  hand  into  it,  there  is 
actually  a thin  but  dense  layer  of 
water  molecules  across  the  top 
known  as  surface  film.  It  is  on  this 
firm  and  flexible  covering  that  such 
creatures  as  water  striders,  whirligig 
beetles,  fishing  spiders  and  mosquito 
larvae  make  their  homes. 

The  water  strider  can  perform  a 
trick  unmatched  by  few  other  living 
creatures.  It  can  actually  run  across 
the  water  without  getting  its  feet 
wet. 

If  you’ve  ever  watched  a water 
strider  moving  about  in  some  placid 
pool,  you  probably  noticed  that  its 
feet  dimpled  the  water’s  surface.  If 
the  water  was  shallow,  a peculiar 
enlarged  shadow  of  each  “dimple” 


Whirligig  beetles  are  well-suited  for  life  on  the  "roof"  of  the  water. 


was  cast  on  the  bottom  sand  or  silt 
— the  result  of  the  insect’s  feet  hav- 
ing “bent”  the  water’s  surface. 

Many  prefer  to  call  this  common 
insect  the  “water  skater”  for  it  does 
indeed  skate  atop  the  water.  Its  feet 
are  covered  with  dozens  of  waxy 
hairs  which  repel  the  water  rather 
than  attract  it.  As  it  moves  its  legs, 
the  water  is  pushed  downward  hard 
enough  to  bend  the  surface  but  not 
hard  enough  to  penetrate  it. 

The  water  strider  is  so  fully 
adapted  to  life  at  the  top  that  it  can 
actually  drown  by  falling  through  the 
film  on  which  it  lives.  Should  a 
strider  get  caught  in  the  rapids,  or  if 
it  is  transported  to  a home  aquarium 
in  a jar,  it  may  be  pushed  beneath 
the  surface  and  not  be  able  to  get 
back  through.  Consequently  this 
elongated  insect  will  actually  drown 
much  the  same  way  a human  or  large 
animal  drowns  by  breaking  through 
a lake’s  ice. 

The  unusual  whirligig  beetle  is 
another  creature  well-suited  to  living 
on  the  “roof’  of  the  water  — though 
it  will  not  drown  like  the  strider. 

The  whirligig  gets  its  name  from 
its  constant  trails  of  dizzying  circles. 
Any  angler  trying  to  follow  the  route 
of  a single  beetle  soon  loses  track  as 
it  crisscrosses  paths  with  others  of 


its  kind. 

Unlike  the  strider,  only  half  of  the 
whirligig’s  body  repels  water.  The 
upper  shiny  surface  of  the  beetle  is 
water  repellent  while  the  lower  part 
isn’t.  The  insect  actually  “slices” 
the  surface  in  its  roundabout  travels, 
the  paddle-like  hind  legs  propelling  it 
along. 

One  other  adaptation  which  na- 
ture has  provided  for  the  whirligig  is 
a special  placement  of  the  eyes. 
They  are  divided  into  two  separate 
pairs:  one  above  the  water,  the  other 
below.  Therefore  it  can  enjoy  the 
best  of  both  worlds  in  hunting  for 
food  and  being  alerted  to  predators 
both  above  and  below  the  surface. 

Even  the  lowly  snail  has  learned 
to  move  about  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
pond.  When  it  tires  of  crawling 
around  on  the  pond  floor,  it  releases 
a gas  bubble  on  which  it  rides  to  the 
surface  much  the  same  as  a man  in  a 
hot  air  balloon.  Here,  hanging  up- 
side down  on  the  ceiling,  the  snail 
actually  slides  along  by  rhythmic  vi- 
brations of  its  flattened  “foot”. 

It  is  here,  too,  that  the  bothersome 
mosquito  lays  her  eggs  and  propa- 
gates her  larvae.  Occasionally  a 
floating  raft  of  neatly  arranged  eggs 
may  be  discovered  floating  across 
the  top  of  the  water.  The  eggs  drift 
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Above:  A fishing  spider  waits  patiently  on  a boat  dock 
for  a minnow  to  pass  underneath. 


Right:  This  is  a highly  enlarged  photograph  of  a mos- 
quito larva  hanging  upside  down  with  its  air  tube 
on  the  top  of  the  pond. 


€ 
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about  until  the  tiny  larvae  finally 
hatch  through  an  opening  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eggs.  The  larval  mos- 
quitoes then  cling  to  the  ceiling  and 
penetrate  it  with  a straw-like  air  tube 
which  supplies  it  with  needed 
oxygen.  One  treatment  for  mosquito 
control  is  covering  the  water  with  a 
harmless  oily  substance  which 
blocks  the  “snorkels”  and  suffo- 
cates the  larvae. 

The  hairy-looking  fishing  spider  is 
also  a master  at  skittering  atop  the 
water.  It  hunts  small  minnows  by 
hiding  on  docks  or  bridges  only  in- 
ches above  the  water.  When  a min- 
now or  fry  comes  near  it  drops 


down,  grabs  the  fish  in  its  legs  and 
injects  a venom  into  it.  Even  if  the 
fish  drags  it  under  the  surface,  the 
spider  will  not  relinquish  its  grip. 
When  the  fish  finally  succumbs,  the 
spider  drags  it  back  to  shore  or  some 
other  dry  spot  — across  the  top  of 
the  water  — before  finally  sucking 
out  its  juices. 

A number  of  microscopic  animals 
also  dwell  near  the  top  of  the  water 
where  they  wander  about  feeding  on 
diatoms  and  green  algae.  Occa- 
sionally a ripple  caused  by  a passing 
boat  or  a tossed  rock  or  lure  will 
actually  “flip”  these  critters  out  of 
the  water.  When  they  land  they  may 


find  themselves  stranded  atop  the 
water,  like  a fish  on  the  ice.  They 
now  are  helpless  as  they  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  get  back  below 
the  surface  film  and  most  likely  will 
end  up  as  a mouthful  for  some  other 
equally  small  creature. 

Yes,  there’s  a whole  world  atop 
that  stuff  in  which  we  fish.  Even 
some  plants,  water  lilies  and  duck- 
weed — to  name  just  two  — have 
adapted  to  this  penthouse  existence. 
Sometime  this  month  when  the  bass 
aren’t  hitting  and  the  kids  are  getting 
restless,  row  into  some  quiet  cove 
and  look  for  these  tiny  but  interest- 
ing creatures  that  live  “at  the  top.” 
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How  to  Land  Bass  and  Other  Fish 

By  Gerald  Almy 


Author  shows  belly-lift  landing  method  on  four-pound  smallmouth  bass. 


The  bass  digs  deep,  stripping  line 
from  the  tightly  set  drag  in 
short,  unexpected  spurts  of  energy. 
The  angler’s  light  spinning  rod  is 
bowed  in  a severe  loop.  His  partner 
counsels  him  loudly:  “He’s  a nice 
one!  Get  him  in  quickly.  I’ve  got  the 
net!” 

A wise  angler  knows  better  than 
this.  He  plays  the  fish  cautiously, 
allowing  the  elasticity  of  the  line  and 
the  flex  of  the  rod  to  tire  the  stub- 
born bass.  But  suddenly  the  fish 
turns  and  rushes  towards  the  boat. 
Quickly  taking  up  line,  the  fisherman 
has  his  quarry  close  now,  but  he  is 
still  green  and  full  of  fight. 

His  partner,  at  the  sight  of  the 
enormous  bigmouth,  lunges  wildly, 
shipping  water  in  the  small  johnboat, 
touching  the  fragile  monofilament 
with  the  frame  of  the  net.  With  a 
sickening  snap  of  the  line  the  bass  is 
gone. 

Sound  familiar?  Unfortunately,  it 
is  an  all-too-common  incident. 
Perhaps  you’ve  even  been  a party  to 
such  an  unpleasant  experience. 

The  final  step  in  catching  a fish  — 
landing  it  — is  botched  far  more 
often  than  need  be.  If  a few  simple 
rules  for  landing  fish  are  understood 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  effective 
methods  of  bringing  them  in  are 
learned  (then  practiced),  such  dis- 
couraging events  as  the  one  above 
should  never  happen.  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  fish  which  gain 
their  freedom  right  at  your  feet  — by 
“spitting”  the  hook  or  using  some 
other  sly  maneuver.  But  if  you  know 
the  proper  techniques  for  landing 
bass  and  other  fish,  very  few  should 
be  lost  from  human  error;  those  are 
the  kind  that  hurt  the  most. 

There  are  a number  of  general 
precautions  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  when  landing  fish  — 
some  do’s  and  don’ts,  if  you  will. 
Some  of  these  will  be  covered  in  the 
specific  sections  on  the  various  land- 
ing methods,  but  one  basic  tenet 
needs  special  emphasis.  It’s  what 
cost  the  angler  in  the  opening  scene 
his  bass,  i.e.,  never  try  to  land  a 
“ green”  fish,  one  which  still  has  a lot 


of  fight  in  him  and  the  energy 
necessary  for  a quick  dynamic  spurt 
which  may  snap  the  line,  throw  a 
hook  in  the  angler’s  hand,  or  rub  the 
line  against  the  boat,  net,  motor 
shaft  or  prop. 

When  line  is  stretched  near  its 
breaking  point  as  you  pump  a fish 
towards  the  boat,  any  secondary 
stress,  caused  by  touching  the  taut 
line  with  the  rim  of  the  net  or  the 
side  of  the  boat,  can  easily  snap  it. 
It’s  at  its  most  vulnerable  moment 
when  fully  taut  under  the  pull  of  a 
heavy  fish. 

Another  motivation  for  playing  a 
fish  out  thoroughly  before  attempt- 
ing to  land  it  is  the  health  of  the  fish. 
If  you  plan  to  release  him,  you’ll 
want  to  wear  him  out  sufficiently  so 
that  he  doesn’t  injure  himself  flop- 
ping around  as  you  try  to  remove  the 
hook.  Sometimes  you  might  not 
even  need  to  touch  the  fish  ...  if 
you  can  reach  the  hook  with  pliers  or 
hemostats  while  it’s  still  in  the 
water. 

Of  course,  it’s  senseless  to  try  to 
“play”  a fish  which  is  too  small  to 
test  your  tackle.  The  advice 
shouldn’t  be  carried  to  the  extreme. 

I once  saw  an  angler  “play”  a 10- 


inch  brown  trout  for  about  five 
minutes!  It  was  kind  of  funny,  really. 
The  poor  guy  had  been  fishing  all 
morning  and  finally  hooked  a trout 
. . . I guess  he  wanted  to  get 
everything  out  of  it  that  he  could. 

But,  seriously,  such  tactics  can 
exhaust  a fish  so  much  that  he  be- 
comes weakened,  builds  up  excess 
lactic  acid,  and  becomes  vulnerable 
to  predators  and  diseases.  It  just 
takes  a little  experience  to  recognize 
the  limits  of  your  tackle  and  the 
point  when  a fish  is  ready  to  come  in 
— the  critical  phase  when  he  is  no 
longer  “green,”  but  not  yet  overly 
exhausted. 

There  are  several  proven  methods 
for  landing  bass,  most  of  which  will 
also  work  for  other  gamefish  as  well. 
Which  one  is  best  for  a particular 
situation  depends  upon  a number  of 
variables,  including  strength  of 
tackle  and  line,  how  the  fish  is 
hooked,  type  of  lure  being  used, 
where  you  are  fishing  from,  etc. 

NETS 

Probably  the  surest  method  of 
getting  a hooked  fish  into  your 
possession  is  with  a net,  if  it  is  han- 
dled correctly.  First  off,  a fish 
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Ranny  Isenberg  exhibits  good  technique  with  landing  net.  Outer  lip  of  net 
should  be  submerged  and  held  stationary  as  fish  is  led  over  it. 


should  not  actually  be  netted;  rather, 
it  should  be  led  into  the  net.  The  an- 
gler takes  the  active  role  in  the  land- 
ing by  leading  the  fish  over  the 
extended  and  submerged  net.  The 
netter  (which  can,  of  course,  be  the 
angler  himself)  should  extend  the  net 
towards  the  fish  and  lower  the  outer 
rim  so  that  it’s  deep  enough  for  the 
fish  to  be  led  over  without  touching 
it. 

Moving  the  net  toward  the  fish  is 
unwise  because  this  scares  the  fish 
and  may  incite  him  to  thrash,  dive, 
or  make  a successful  lunge  toward 
the  rim  of  the  net  which  may  pop  the 
line  if  it  touches  the  frame. 

If  you  follow  this  method,  you’ll 
see  that  the  only  possible  way  to  net 
the  fish  is  head  first,  as  you  lead  him 
into  the  net.  This  is  best,  too,  for  if 
the  fish  lunges  or  dives,  he’s  actually 
going  into  the  net,  trapping  himself. 
Once  the  head  and  majority  of  the 
fish’s  body  pass  over  the  rim  of  the 
net,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  raise 
the  net  and  lift  the  fish  in. 

Nets  are  especially  useful  when  a 
bass  is  lightly  hooked.  They  are  also 
very  handy  when  angling  for  thin- 
mouthed species  such  as  crappie  or 
shad. 

LIP  HOLD 

This  method  of  landing  fish  is 
especially  useful  on  bass.  There  are 
qualifications,  however.  It’s  advis- 
able only  if  the  fish  is  properly 


tuckered  out,  and  only  if  there  are  no 
dangerous  treble  hooks  dangling 
menacingly  from  the  fish’s  lower 
jaw,  begging  to  puncture  your 
hands. 

To  land  a fish  with  the  lip  hold 
technique,  play  him  out  thoroughly, 
reach  toward  him  and  insert  your 
thumb  inside  the  fish’s  lower  lip, 
bringing  the  index  finger  up  snugly 
below  the  thumb  and  the  bass’s 
lower  jaw.  This  temporarily  immobi- 
lizes bass,  but  does  not  harm  them. 
The  method  also  works  well  on 
certain  other  large-mouthed  fish, 
such  as  crappie.  It  does  not  work  on 
trout,  or  panfish  with  small  mouths, 
and  obviously  should  not  be  at- 
tempted with  pickerel,  northern 
pike,  muskellunge,  or  any  other 
sharp-toothed  fish,  unless  you’re 
looking  for  a thumbfull  of  lacera- 
tions. 

BELLY  LIFT 

This  is  one  of  my  favorite  methods 
for  landing  fish  in  many  situations. 
It’s  simple  to  execute,  works  for  al- 
most all  gamefish,  and  does  not 
harm  the  fish.  I find  the  technique 
especially  useful  for  landing  river 
smallmouths  when  wading  a stream. 

To  land  a bass  using  the  belly  lift 
technique,  gently  slip  your  hand 
under  the  fish’s  stomach  and  slowly 
lift  upwards  with  a very  light  grip 
around  the  fish.  You  shouldn’t 
squeeze  the  fish  at  all,  as  this  may 


Lot  Cooke  lands  crappie  with  lip 
hold  method.  Smallmouth 
can  be  landed  with  the 
same  technique. 

OTHER  METHODS 

There  are  numerous  other  ways  of 
landing  fish  — some  orthodox,  some 
not.  One  of  the  commonest  pro- 
cedures for  landing  small  bass  and 
panfish  is  to  simply  swing  them 
aboard.  This  should  never  be  tried 
with  a heavy  fish,  however,  or  when 
using  light  lines.  The  tactic  can  be 
performed  with  the  rod  or  by  grasp- 
ing the  line  above  the  fish  and  lifting 
him  in  with  your  hand.  Lightly 
hooked  fish  will  sometimes  be  lost 
with  this  method  as  they  “kick”  on 
the  way  in. 

Without  a net,  fish  of  the  pike 
family  can  present  problems.  Such 
fish  are  sometimes  grasped  by  the 
gills  or  eye  sockets.  This  is  fine  only 
if  you’re  certain  it  is  of  legal  size  and 
you  plan  to  keep  the  fish,  because 
such  specimens  are  unlikely  to  sur- 
vive if  released  after  this  treatment. 
A much  better  method  consists  of 


cause  serious  internal  damage. 
Rather,  allow  the  fish’s  weight  to 
press  down  upon  your  palm  with  the 
aid  of  gravity  as  you  raise  your  hand 
out  of  the  water.  This  pushes  the 
fish’s  organs  up  against  his  spinal 
cord,  temporarily  immobilizing  him. 
Be  sure  you  lift  at  the  center  of 
balance  of  the  fish,  so  his  weight  will 
be  evenly  distributed,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  work  your  lure,  hook,  or  fly 
loose. 
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This  is  why  you  don’t  want  to  land  a chain  pickerel  by  reaching  in  its  mouth! 


grabbing  the  fish  over  or  slightly  be- 
hind the  gill  plates,  from  the  top 
downward,  with  a fairly  light  grip, 
then  lifting  them  clear  of  the  water. 

Though  gaffs  are  sometimes  used 
in  freshwater,  there  is  rarely  a need 
for  such  violent  tactics.  Tailing,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  excellent 
method  for  landing  salmon,  but  re- 
quires a bit  of  practice  to  execute 
properly. 

Beaching  is  a very  effective  meth- 
od for  landing  fish,  if  you  have 
a relatively  smooth,  gently  sloping 
shoreline  to  work  from.  The  trick  is 
to  tire  the  fish  out  fully,  then  lift  up 
with  the  rod  so  his  head  is  up  and 
slide  him  slowly  onto  shore.  If  there 
are  any  waves,  time  your  pull  so  that 
the  wave  helps  carry  the  fish  onto 
land. 

LAST  RESORT 

I don’t  consider  myself  a fanatic. 
But  I’m  sure  the  angler  who  saw  me 
land  a six-pound  largemouth  on  a 
large  impoundment  recently  might 
argue  the  point. 

Several  small  bass  had  come  my 
way  while  fishing  a spinnerbait  from 
the  rock  pilings  next  to  a bridge 
abutment.  Then  “Grandpa”  struck! 
He  slammed  the  lure  and  hooked 


himself  firmly  before  beginning  his 
antic  contortions,  dancing  wildly  on 
the  end  of  the  6-pound  line.  Finally, 
I worked  him  in  toward  the  sharp 
rocky  bank  and  got  a good  glimpse  at 
his  true  size.  He  was  tiring  fast,  so  I 
pumped  him  close,  within  three  feet 
of  me,  when  suddenly  the  hook 
pulled  free.  The  bass  was  worn  out, 
however,  and  hung  momentarily 
within  reach,  half  on  his  side. 

Without  thinking,  I instinctively 
lept  into  the  water  up  to  my  knees, 


thrust  my  right  hand  around  the 
stunned  bass’  belly  and  my  left  hand 
around  his  bottom  lip.  He  bucked 
lightly,  but  in  vain.  For  the  price  of  a 
couple  of  scraped  knees  and  a fin- 
punctured  thumb,  I had  my  prize. 

This  isn’t  a landing  method  I 
recommend,  however.  Some  might 
even  consider  it  downright  crazy  — 
especially  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  after  a few  pictures  were 
snapped,  the  fish  went  back  into  the 
lake! 


Lot  Cooke  shows  how  to  land  fish 
of  the  pike  family,  such  as  this 
4-pound  chain  pickerel — when 
a net  is  not  handy. 


Curtis  Hodnett  demonstrates  “ swing' em  aboard” 
method  of  landing  fish  that  are  well-hooked. 
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Fishing  the 


Sinnemahoning  . . . 

a stream  with  a history 

where  both  bass  and  trout  abound  . . . 

By  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


Cameron  County’s  Driftwood 
Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning, 
a favorite  of  many  anglers,  passes 
through  some  of  the  most  scenic 
country  in  the  state.  From  its  head- 
waters in  Elk  County,  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Bennett  Branch  in 
Driftwood  some  30  miles  down- 
stream, it  offers  a variety  of  fishing 
situations. 

Until  it  widens  in  Emporium,  the 
stream  is  relatively  narrow  and  easy 
to  wade  in  most  places.  It  is  also  a 
haven  for  fish  with  its  rock-strewn 
bottom,  deep  holes,  long  shallow 
pools,  riffles,  undercut  banks,  and 
partially  submerged  boulders.  Along 
much  of  its  length,  it  is  cradled  be- 
tween steep  mountains  and  wood- 
ed shorelines. 

Cameron  County  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Stan  Hastings  says  that  the 
Driftwood  Branch,  which  means 
“stony  lick’’  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
receives  five  stockings  of  trout  per 
year.  While  bait  fishermen  drift  the 
usual  offerings  to  the  fish,  Hastings 
recommends  spinners  like  the  C.  P. 
Swing  to  the  lure  enthusiast  and  an 
Adams  or  Light  Cahill  to  the  flyrod- 
der. 

He  said  that  trout  taken  by  anglers 
from  the  stream  have  measured 
as  follows:  rainbows  to  21  inches; 
browns  to  25  inches;  and  brookies  to 
12  inches.  Recent  electroshocking 
surveys,  he  added,  turned  up  some 
two-foot-long  trout  which  show  that 
some  big  ones  still  prowl  the  waters 
of  the  Sinnemahoning. 

Less  sought  in  the  streams,  is  a 
population  of  smallmouth  bass  some 
of  which  measure  up  to  a respectable 
17  inches.  Most  fishing  for  these 
scrappers  is  done  on  the  big  water 
(continued  on  page  32.) 


The  Driftwood  Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning,  looking  north  toward 
Tunnel  Hill.  Despite  the  good  fishing  available  in  this 
isolated  scenic  area,  it  is  relatively  underfished. 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Concealment  is  essential  in  fishing  for 

trout  in  streams  so  small  that  you  can 
easily  cast  to  the  far  bank.  Crouch  low 
behind  bushes  or  tall  weeds;  or,  blend 
between  the  trunks  of  trees.  Then  cast 
delicately,  with  the  least  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  rod  over  the  water  surface. 


FISH  FACT:  Big  bass  and  trout,  in 

both  lakes  and  streams,  do  80  or  90 
percent  of  their  feeding  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Water  depth  gives 
them  protection.  They  also  feed  on  min- 
nows and  other  large  underwater  prey 
very  much  more  than  on  insects  on  the 
surface. 

Don’t  cuss  a breeze  when  it  begins 

blowing  over  water  you  are  fishing  for 
trout.  For  one  thing,  the  breeze  can  blow 
land  insects  onto  the  water  and  set  the 
trout  to  feeding.  Also,  the  breeze  will 
ruffle  the  water  and  make  it  harder  for 
the  fish  to  see  you  and  your  rod,  line  and 
leader. 

Heavy  rumbles  of  thunder  can  disturb 

fish  so  much  that  they  will  flee  into  the 
deepest  water  and  stop  feeding. 

Piles  of  small  rocks,  rather  than  one  or 

two  big  boulders,  are  the  best  bass  feed- 
ing places.  This  is  because  small  rocks 
attract  more  minnows  and  other  forage 
fish. 

Currents  flowing  through  stream  pools 

are  feeding  lanes  for  fish,  but  often  they 
are  difficult  to  see.  Drop  a twig  or  small 
leaf  on  the  water  ...  it  will  float  in  the 
feeding  lane. 

The  landing  net  you  carry  on  stream 

expeditions  for  trout  and  bass  is  not  big 
enough  for  use  when  fishing  from  a boat. 
The  boat  net  is  always  bigger,  because 
bigger  fish  are  likely  to  be  hooked,  and  it 
should  have  a handle  long  enough  for  the 
angler  to  reach  down  into  the  water  from 
the  boat  in  which  he  is  fishing. 


Make  a bass  surface  bug  behave  like  the 

creature,  it  is  intended  to  imitate.  A live 
frog  moves  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  short  strokes  of  its  hind  legs,  mov- 
ing only  an  inch  or  so  at  a time;  a mouse 
swims  slowly  and  steadily.  The  artificial 
frog  or  mouse  should  be  fished  with  the 
same  gentle  action. 

A No.  4 bait  hook  is  just  about  right  for 

fishing  with  a hellgrammite  as  bait.  A 
larger  hook  can  kill  the  insect  when  it  is 
run  under  the  collar  back  of  the  head. 

Heavily  fished  waters  call  for  the  more 
somber  colors  in  bass  and  pike  lures. 
Black  or  dark  red,  with  perch  markings, 
are  good  colors  to  try  if  the  more  flashy 
conbinations,  such  as  red  and  white,  fail 
to  produce  action. 

A tiny  jig,  suspended  under  a bobber  is 

a fine  crappie  lure.  But,  the  bobber  must 
be  the  smallest  available;  quill  bobbers 
are  tops.  The  crappie  is  a delicate  biter, 
and  a heavy  bobber  can  keep  the  angler 
from  detecting  a strike  on  the  jig. 

Fish  for  bass  in  rivers  and  streams  in 
the  same  type  water  where  you  find  trout 
in  trout  streams.  Instincts  for  resting  in 
safe  positions  and  for  feeding  where  the 
currents  bring  forage  to  them  are  the 
same  in  bass  and  trout.  Also,  bass  often 
feed  on  the  same  types  of  insects  and 
other  natural  food  that  attract  trout. 

Learn  to  use  a casting  rod  with  either 

hand,  then  you  will  be  able  to  cast  from 
either  side  of  your  body  and  keep  away 
from  obstacles. 

Fly  rod  surface  bugs  for  bluegill  fishing 

include  many  styles.  Some  have  small 
rubber  bodies  and  long  rubber  legs. 
Others  have  cork  or  plastic  bodies, 
decorated  with  hackle  or  hair.  Some 
have  the  decorations  at  the  head  and 
some  at  the  tail,  and  some  have  hair 
wings;  all  are  effective. 


Pork  strips  and  pork  chunks  are  ex- 
cellent additions  to  spoons  and  jigs;  their 
action  in  the  water  makes  the  lures  more 
effective.  The  pork  chuck  can  be  fished 
alone,  on  a weedless  hook,  worked  on 
the  surface  around  lily  pads  and  weeds. 
Both  come  in  a variety  of  colors,  but 
black  and  white  are  the  favorites. 


Don’t  use  a fly  rod  or  light  casting  rod 

for  trolling.  It  can  be  done  in  an 
emergency,  but  a stout  rod  is  not  so 
easily  damaged. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  great  va- 
riety of  patterns  of  flies  used  in  trout 
fishing.  Aquatic  insects  of  a single 
species  are  not  all  the  same  color  and 
size.  There  are  major  differences 
between  insects  found  in  limestone 
streams  and  those  in  freestone  streams. 
And  a pattern  that  is  highly  successful  on 
one  stream  may  fail  completely  on 
another  stream,  even  one  in  the  same 
general  location. 

A lure  moving  from  shallow  into  deeper 

water  is  the  one  most  likely  to  catch  fish. 
Remember  that  fish  “hide”  in  deeper 
water  most  of  the  time  and  move  into 
shallows  to  feed  only  a comparatively 
few  hours  of  the  day. 

Be  patient  in  fishing  low,  Clearwater.  If 
you  have  to  wade  into  a casting  position, 
stand  quietly  for  a couple  of  minutes  to 
give  fish  that  have  been  disturbed  a 
chance  to  quiet  down.  If  fishing  from  the 
bank,  take  a position  and  hold  it  for  a 
brief  period  before  beginning  to  cast. 

Be  careful  in  picking  up  casts  when 
spoons,  spinners  and  heavy  baits  are  be- 
ing used.  An  abrupt  lifting  of  the  lure 
puts  a strain  on  the  rod  that  may  result  in 
a broken  tip.  The  proper  method  is  to  br- 
ing the  lure  or  bait  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  carefully,  then  pick  up  the  line 
with  the  rod. 
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SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  — TIME  FOR  EVALUATION 

by  Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 


Fisheries  management  has  been 
defined  in  a number  of  ways, 
not  always  in  terms  that  are  under- 
standable to  the  majority  of  anglers. 
In  Pennsylvania,  management  of  the 
fisheries  consists  of  taking  the  best 
information  available  and  using  it  to 
provide  the  best  possible  fishing 
while  maintaining  or  enhancing  the 
fishery  resource  and  the  environ- 
ment that  supports  the  resource. 
That’s  a pretty  lofty  goal  and  with 
more  than  a million  anglers  in  the 
state  there’s  a lot  of  room  for  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  constitutes 
“the  best  possible  fishing.”  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
developed  a rather  diverse  program 
in  an  effort  to  be  sure  that,  no  matter 
their  interpretation,  most  anglers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  experience 
what  they  consider  the  best  fishing. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used 
tools  in  providing  opportunities  for 
good  fishing  is  regulation.  Fishermen 
are  familiar  with  the  use  of  regula- 


Division  of  Fisheries 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

tions.  They  cover  such  things  as 
when  a species  of  fish  may  be  legally 
creeled;  how  big  a fish  must  be  to 
keep;  how  many  can  be  creeled; 
and,  what  gear  can  be  used  to  catch 
fish.  Generally,  most  regulations  are 
consistent  across  the  state;  for 
example,  the  legal  size  limit  for  trout 
in  western  Pennsylvania  is  the  same 
as  that  for  central  or  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions where  regulations  are  es- 
tablished which  differ  considerably 
from  statewide  regulations.  These 
"special  regulations,”  which  do  not 
coincide  with  statewide  or  “normal” 
regulations,  are  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission has  been  in  the  special  regu- 
lations business  for  quite  some  time. 
Based  on  a review  of  the  best  in- 
formation available,  it  appears  that 
Pennsylvania  has  more  specially 
regulated  areas  for  fishing  than  any 
other  state.  Because  of  the  long- 


standing use  of  special  regulations  in 
fish  management,  entire  programs 
have  been  developed  which 
designate  categories  of  special  regu- 
lations to  serve  unique  or  identifiably 
different  groups  of  anglers.  Anyone 
who  has  done  much  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  has  undoubtedly  seen, 
or  utilized,  a “Fly-Fishing-Only”  area, 
“Fish-For-Fun”  area,  “Children’s” 
area,  “Exhibition”  area,  or  “Wired” 
area. 

The  intent  of  using  special  regula- 
tions is  to  adequately  respond  to  a 
particular  need  or  desire  of  the  an- 
gling public  and/or  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  fishery  resource.  This  is 
compatible  with  the  overall  objective 
of  providing  diversified  fishing  op- 
portunities which  appeal  to  anglers 
of  varying  interests.  Also,  some  spe- 
cial regulations  can  have  a beneficial 
effect  on  the  fish  population  and  are 
used  in  any  management  program 
based  on  biological  data.  However, 
the  attitudes  and  knowledge  of 
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fishermen  and  fisheries  managers 
have  changed  a great  deal  since 
some  of  the  special  regulations  pro- 
grams were  first  instituted.  The 
reasons  for  establishing  a special 
regulations  area,  the  standards  for 
such  an  area  and  the  perception  of 
the  role  of  specially  regulated  areas 
in  a comprehensive  fisheries 
program  have  changed  over  the 
years.  This  has  been  a constructive 
change  brought  about  by  an 
improved  knowledge  of  fisheries 
biology,  more  and  better  information 
about  the  resource  and  recognition 
of  changing  social  values  which  are 
important  in  managing  a recreational 
fishery. 

Awareness  of  changing  public  atti- 
tudes and  the  accumulation  of  more 
and  better  information  has  proven  to 
be  a mixed  blessing.  It  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  takes  a careful  look  at 
our  special  regulations  programs 
that,  while  the  intent  was  good,  spe- 
cial regulations  have  not  been 
adopted  in  a consistent  manner.  On 
close  scrutiny,  one  discovers  that  the 
special  regulations  program  is  not 
really  a coherent  program;  it  is  an  ac- 


cumulation of  individual  situations 
where  someone  thought  a specific 
project  would  be  a good  idea.  Over 
the  years,  like  Topsy,  the  program 
just  grew.  It  is  time,  now,  to  pause 
and  give  serious  consideration  to 
exercising  a little  better  control  and 
direction  over  the  whole  concept  of 
utilizing  special  regulations  in 
fisheries  management.  Critical 
evaluation  is  long  overdue. 

In  determining  what  direction  the 
special  regulations  programs  should 
take,  there  are  some  basic  questions 
that  must  be  answered.  Should  spe- 
cial areas  be  established  purely  on  a 
social  basis,  purely  on  a biological 
basis,  or  should  both  aspects  be 
taken  into  consideration?  Should 
special  areas  be  instituted  on  a 
resource  basis  or  should  an  effort  be 
made  to  have  so  many  special  areas 
of  a given  type  in  each  geographic 
area  of  the  state?  If  uniform  stan- 
dards are  to  be  applied,  what  are 
these  standards  and  how  are  they 
established?  These  questions  all 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  those  managers  mak- 
ing decisions  on  special  regulations 


know  how  large  the  resource  base 
is,  what  the  demand  is  for  that 
resource  and  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  terms  of  satisfying  anglers 
and  conserving  the  resource. 

Special  regulations  have  become 
more  than  a simple  choice  as  a 
preferred  fisheries  management  tool. 
To  many  anglers,  special  regulations 
have  become  an  emotional  issue. 
These  emotional  overtones  seriously 
complicate  decisions  to  establish, 
remove  or  change  a special  regula- 
tions area,  The  term  “Special  Regu- 
lations” evokes  different  images  in 
the  minds  of  anglers.  People  tend  to 
identify  special  regulations  in  terms 
of  their  own  experience  or  particular 
field  of  interest.  To  the  angler  who  is 
devoted  to  the  art  of  fly  fishing,  spe- 
cial regulations  means  a fly-fishing- 
only  area  or  a fish-for-fun  area  and 
applies  mostly  to  trout;  to  those  who 
entertain  the  peculiar  notion  that  kids 
don’t  have  fun  fishing  unless  it  is  in 
their  own  restricted  pond  or  stream, 
special  regulations  means  a 
children’s  area;  to  the  many  who 
seek  a solution  to  truck  following  dur- 
ing trout  stocking,  special  regulations 
could  mean  wired  areas;  to  the  park 
manager  or  head  of  a tourist  bureau, 
a special  area  is  an  exhibition  area 
which  attracts  people  to  see  large 
fish. 

There  are  other  applications  of 
special  regulations,  but  the  majority 
of  specially  regulated  areas  fall  into 
five  general  categories:  fly-fishing- 
only,  fish-for-fun,  children’s  areas, 
wired  areas,  and  exhibition  areas.  It 
is  these  five  categories  that  are  of 
most  concern  to  fisheries  managers 
and  deserve  reexamination. 

The  fly-fishing-only  program  de- 
veloped as  an  effort  to  offer  excep- 
tional trout  fishing  in  aesthetically  ap- 
pealing surroundings.  The  purpose 
was  to  create  or  preserve  a self- 
sustaining  fishery  and  provide  any 
interested  angler  with  an  opportunity 
to  fish  for  trout  in  a traditional  and 
classic  manner  in  a relatively  scenic 
setting.  To  many  anglers,  the  fly- 
fishing-only concept  has  come 
to  mean  a great  deal  more  than  was 
intended.  There  are  few  more 
opinionated,  committed  and  emo- 
tionally involved  groups  than  the  fly- 
fishers.  Fly  fishermen  run  the  gamut 
from  understanding  and  tolerant,  to 
downright  arrogant  snobs  (come  to 
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think  of  it,  that’s  true  of  mankind  in 
general).  However,  one  message 
they  convey  is  consistent  — they  feel 
that  fly  fishing  produces  a “better 
class  of  angler,”  one  who  has  a 
greater  respect  for  the  trout  and  the 
environment  which  supports  trout 
than  does  the  average  angler,  or  the 
"meat  fisherman.”  Inherent  in  this 
philosophy  is  the  opinion  that  the 
only  way  to  produce  better  informed 
and  concerned  trout  anglers  is  to 
have  more  fly  fishing  areas.  Whether 
or  not  fly  fishing  is  the  cure-all  for 
slob  fisherman  problems  and 
whether  or  not  it  instills  greater  ap- 
preciation for  the  trout  and  his  envi- 
ronment is  not  something  the 
fisheries  biologist  can  answer.  (This 
is  a question  on  which  I’m  not  foolish 
enough  to  even  venture  an  opinion 
— I only  raise  the  point  to  illustrate 
that  fly-fishing-only  often  becomes 
so  emotional  as  to  transcend  the  bio- 
logical facts  involved.) 

No  one,  except  a modern  day 
Solomon,  has  the  answers  to  the 
emotional  or  philosophical  con- 
troversy surrounding  fly-fishing-only; 
however,  there  are  some  biological 
questions  which  can  be  answered  by 
facts  available  to  the  fish- 
eries biologist.  The  emotional  or 
philosophical  involvement  of  fly 
fishers  with  their  sport  has  led  to  the 
persisting  misconception  that  fly- 
fishing-only automatically  leads  to  a 
spectacular  trout  population.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  The  use  of  flies  (and 
other  artificial  lures)  may  be  a 
necessary  part  of  comprehensive 
management  for  what  is  often  called 
“quality  fishing,”  but  lure  restriction 
(flies  only)  without  other  regulation 
will  produce  very  little  in  terms  of 
response  by  the  fish  population.  Of 
course,  if  stream  quality  is  not  suit- 
able for  maintenance  of  an  excep- 
tional fish  population,  then  no  special 
regulation  will  produce  more  than  the 
environment  can  sustain. 

The  fish-for-fun  program  is,  in 
many  respects,  quite  similar  to  the 
fly-fishing-only  program.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  fly-fishing-only 
and  fish-for-fun  areas  appeal  to  the 
very  same  group  of  anglers.  Fish-for- 
fun  was  instituted  to  take  advantage 
of  growing  public  awareness  that  a 
great  deal  of  angling  pleasure  can  be 
derived  without  killing  fish.  Some 
fish-for-fun  projects  are  managed  on 


the  basis  of  wild  trout,  but  most 
receive  light  stockings  of  hatchery 
trout. 

Serious  questions  have  to  be  an- 
swered before  expansion  of  either 
the  fly-fishing-only  or  fish-for-fun  pro- 
grams can  be  considered.  Accu- 
mulation of  more  information  than 
was  ever  before  available  on  the 
resource  and  increasing  insight  into 
the  attitudes  and  desires  of  the  using 
public  cause  the  Commission  to 
reassess  the  rationale  for  fly-fishing- 
only  and  fish-for-fun.  Should  the  two 
programs  be  merged  into  a single 
program?  What  do  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish through  fly-fishing-only? 
Should  we  attempt  to  utilize  the  fly- 
fishing/fish-for-fun  approach  to 
manage  for  wild  trout  only?  Should 
fly-fishing/fish-for-fun  be  reserved  for 
top  quality  trout  water  or  should  the 
programs  be  spread  about  the  state 
so  each  angler  has  at  least  one  in 
“his”  area?  The  use  of  artificial  lure 
restrictions  and  the  “no-kill” 
philosophy  do  have  a role  in  a bio- 
logically based  trout  management 
program.  That  role  has  to  be  clarified 
before  the  program  gets  any  larger. 


When  a group  (civic  group,  service 
club,  sportsman’s  club,  etc.)  is  look- 
ing for  a project  and  wants  to  do 
something  community  minded  and 
resource  oriented,  it  always  seems 
like  a good  idea  to  do  something  for 
the  kids.  It’s  hard  to  challenge  that 
logic  — after  all,  kids  are  the  hope  of 
the  future.  Unfortunately,  a lot  of 
things  we  do  for  kids  probably  don’t 
do  as  much  for  the  kids  as  they  do  for 
our  own  good  feelings.  It  is  very 
probable  that  children’s  areas  fit  into 
this  category.  They  are  accepted 
simply  because  they’re  for  the  kids; 
what  right  thinking,  moral  American 
could  be  against  anything  that  was 
for  the  kids?” 

The  concept  of  a special  area  for 
children  seems  to  have  developed 
from  the  idea  that  kids  do  not  enjoy 
fishing  unless  they  are  guaranteed 
instant  gratification;  that  is,  they  have 
to  catch  a fish  right  now  — or  they 
aren’t  interested.  There’s  a lot  of 
merit  to  that  idea.  Anyone  who  has 
introduced  children  to  fishing  knows 
all  too  well  that  kids  like  to  catch  fish; 
and,  at  least  early  in  their  angling 
career,  they  aren’t  too  patient 


Would  it  be  better  to  allow  children  to  choose  where  they  want  to  fish? 
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Wired  areas  are  supposed  to  provide  extended  fishing  . . . but  do  they? 


between  bites.  Apparently  someone 
(perhaps  a lot  of  someones)  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  sustain 
children’s  interest  in  fishing  was  to 
make  sure  they  could  catch  stocked 
trout  in  an  area  where  there  was  no 
competition  from  adults.  Thus  was 
born  the  children’s  area. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  the  wisdom  of  providing  children 
with  a special  fishing  area.  One 
opinion  is  you’re  providing  them  with 
a positive  experience:  catching  fish 
and  developing  an  interest  in  the 
sport;  the  other  thought  is  you're 
actually  cheating  the  kids  out  of  the 
experience  of  honestly  catching  a 
fish  and  instilling  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions and  values.  Make  your  own 
choice  as  to  which  camp  you’re  in. 
Either  belief  is  entirely  philosophical 
since  children’s  areas  have 
absolutely  no  biological  (fisheries) 
value.  A fish  caught  and  killed  is 
dead  whether  it’s  caught  by  an  adult 
or  by  a child  — it  doesn’t  seem  to 
make  any  difference  to  the  fish. 

A few  years  ago  if  one  questioned 
a children’s  area  it  was  as  if  you  were 
against  Motherhood  and  the  Flag. 
However,  the  nagging  doubts 
persist.  Why  do  we  need  children’s 
areas?  What  happened  to  the  joy 
kids  could  experience  catching  a 
bluegill  or  derricking  that  first  native 
brook  trout  out  of  a mountain 
stream?  It  is  entirely  possible  nothing 
happened  to  these  experiences,  they 
are  still  there;  but  adults  (at  least 
some  adults)  seem  to  feel  that  noth- 
ing less  than  a fat,  gullible  hatchery 
trout  is  acceptable.  They  are  impart- 
ing this  value  system  to  children. 

The  question  has  to  be  faced:  do 
children’s  areas  really  serve  a pur- 
pose or  are  we  simply  perpetuating  a 
problem?  There  seems  to  be  a great 
deal  of  concern  among  anglers  and 
fisheries  professionals  about  the 
slob  fisherman,  the  truck  follower.  Do 
we,  by  offering  instant  success  in  an 
artificial  situation,  simply  create 
another  generation  of  truck  followers 
by  encouraging  children  to  view  a 
children’s  area  as  the  typical  fishing 
experience?  Do  children’s  areas 
have  a role  in  a comprehensive 
fisheries  management  program?  Do 
children’s  areas  create  positive  at- 
titudes about  fishing  or  do  they  cheat 
children  of  a constructive  growing 
experience?  Do  children  need  or 


want  a special  area?  There  may  be 
no  simple  yes  or  no  answers  to  any 
of  these  questions,  but  they  all  de- 
serve serious  consideration. 

The  wired  area  program  is  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  fishing  over  a long 
period  of  time  from  inseason  stock- 
ings of  trout.  There  are  instances 
where  inseason  trout  stockings 
seem  to  benefit  only  those  anglers 
who  have  the  time  and  inclination  to 
fish  during  or  immediately  following 
stocking.  This  practice,  commonly 
called  truck  following,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  criticized  aspects  of  the 
Commission’s  trout  stocking 
program.  There  have  been  many  ef- 
forts made  to  solve  the  truck  follow- 
ing problem,  including  secret  stock- 
ings and  closing  of  an  entire  stream 
for  several  days  after  stocking.  None 
of  these  have  been  successful  and 


most  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
honest  anglers. 

One  of  the  more  promising  means 
of  handling  the  inseason  stocking 
problems  seem  to  be  the  use  of 
wired  stocking  areas  or  fish  refuges 
in  which  fish  were  stocked  and  fish- 
ing was  not  permitted.  The  theory 
was  that  the  fish  would  gradually 
work  their  way  out  of  these  areas 
and  into  open  stream.  The  major 
goal  of  using  wired  areas  is  to  extend 
the  period  of  time  which  stocked 
trout  are  available  to  anglers  and 
provide  a longer  fishery  for  stocked 
trout. 

If  wired  areas  are  indeed  a valu- 
able tool  in  producing  a better 
stocked  trout  fishery  and  providing 
more  opportunities  for  more  people, 
then  their  potential  as  a manage- 
ment tool  is  very,  very  great.  If  on  the 
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other  hand  wired  areas  don’t  accom- 
plish this,  then  they  may  simply  be  a 
waste  of  fish;  and  other  alternatives 
to  solving  the  truck  following  problem 
should  be  considered.  (One  which 
has  a great  deal  of  promise  is  the 
float  stocking  by  interested 
sportsmen’s  groups.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  comment 
knowledgeably  on  the  wired  areas. 
Studies  have  been  conducted  by 
both  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
personnel  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
personnel.  The  results  are  not 
consistent;  sometimes  they  work, 
sometimes  they  don’t.  At  the  present 
there  are  only  9 counties  where  one 
can  find  a wired  area  stocking 
program.  Wired  areas  are  found  on 
29  streams;  there  are  a total  of  123 
wired  areas.  Of  these,  approximately 
45%  are  located  in  McKean  County! 
This  hardly  strikes  one  as  a 
statewide  use  of  special  regulations 
in  a comprehensive  fisheries 
management  plan. 

At  first  glance,  wired  areas  do 
seem  like  a good  idea;  however,  lots 
of  things  that  seem  like  good  ideas 
don’t  really  work  when  tested  in 
actual  practice.  The  status  of  wired 
areas  in  our  management  program 
and  their  value  — or  lack  of  value  — 
has  not  really  been  determined.  If  it’s 
a good  program,  it  should  be 
expanded;  if  it’s  a poor  program, 
then  it  should  be  restricted;  or  if  it  is  a 
program  that  is  very  good  in  a 
selected  type  of  environment  or  on  a 
selected  type  of  situation,  then  it 
should  be  expanded  to  cover  all  of 
those  situations.  These  are  ques- 
tions that  are  easy  enough  to  raise 
but  extremely  difficult  to  answer! 

Exhibition  areas  are  generally 
located  on  sites  with  a high  rate  of 
public  visitation  where  fish,  often 
large  fish,  concentrate  and  provide 
people  with  an  opportunity  to  view 
fish  in  a natural  setting.  The- 
oretically, these  areas  offer  an 
educational  experience.  Exhibition 
areas  may,  or  may  not,  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  a clean  environment  and  of  the 
role  of  fish  in  nature’s  scheme  — it’s 
hard  to  know  what  impact  viewing 
fish  has  on  the  public.  One  thing  is 
clear,  these  areas  attract  people. 
After  all,  even  the  most  experienced 
angler  enjoys  looking  at  large  fish. 

There  have  been  some  serious 


challenges  to  the  legitimacy  of 
exhibition  areas.  The  major  criticism 
is  that  many  of  these  exhibition  areas 
tend  to  promote  tourism  or  com- 
mercial ventures.  The  question  in  the 
minds  of  some  seems  to  be:  is  it  le- 
gitimate for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  to  establish  a special 
area  and  foster  a population  of  large 
fish  (sometimes  through  stocking) 
which  clearly  benefits  private  com- 
mercial ventures  or  at  least  is  pri- 
marily to  promote  tourism?  Opinions 
on  this  vary.  There  are  exhibition 
areas  where  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  stocks  large  fish, 
usually  old  brood  stock,  thereby 
benefiting  (at  a cost  to  all  fishermen) 
a rather  discrete  area.  Should  the 
Commission  engage  in  such  stock- 
ings? Do  the  benefits  outweigh  any 
disadvantages?  What  is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  areas?  Are  exhibi- 
tion areas  of  value  to  anglers?  These 
questions  should  be  resolved.  If  the 
Commission  continues  to  sanction 
exhibition  areas,  there  should  be  a 
clear  understanding  of  why  we  have 
such  areas  and  what  is  or  is  not 
considered  valid  use  of  hatchery  fish 
in  an  exhibition  area. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
many  of  the  questions  about  special 
regulations  programs  cannot  be 
answered  at  this  time.  These  ques- 
tions deserve  answers  if  the  angler 
and  the  resource  are  to  be  best 
served.  Special  regulations  have  a 
role  in  fisheries  management  but 
some  of  the  special  areas  es- 
tablished years  ago  probably  would 
not  be  approved  by  today’s  stan- 
dards, yet  these  areas  still  exist. 
Other  areas  that  might  very  well  be 
best  managed  through  special  regu- 
lations are  being  managed  under 
statewide  regulations.  Also,  some 
programs  which  may,  or  may  not, 
have  merit  (such  as  wired  areas)  are 
applied  in  such  a restricted  area  that 
they  have  not  been  fairly  evaluated. 
The  only  way  to  really  establish  the 
best  use  of  special  regulations  is  to 
have  a sound  base  of  information 
from  which  to  draw  conclusions. 

In  1976  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious but  necessary  program  which 
has  as  its  beginning  a statewide  in- 
ventory of  all  the  streams  and  lakes; 
not  just  a listing  of  where  they  are 
and  what  we  think  is  in  them,  but  a 


comprehensive  program  where 
biologists  examine  the  streams  to 
determine  the  fish  populations,  water 
quality,  land  ownership,  and  a variety 
of  other  factors,  all  of  which  are  im- 
portant to  managing  a fishery.  Sig- 
nificantly, this  is  the  first  such  effort 
instituted  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
have  been  a great  many  surprises, 
even  to  those  of  us  who  thought  we 
had  a good  idea  of  what  the  resource 
was,  and  there  have  been  some 
other  developments  that  weren’t  sur- 
prises. 

Completion  of  inventory  work 
should  provide  many  of  the  answers 
regarding  the  use  of  special  regula- 
tions areas  and  what  role  they  play  in 
providing  good  fishing.  However,  it 
seems  to  make  little  sense  to 
continue  to  put  special  regulations 
into  effect  in  a piecemeal  manner 
while  at  the  same  time  we  were 
gathering  the  data  to  provide  us  with 
a factual  base  for  using,  or  not  using, 
special  regulations  in  any  given 
situation. 

Rather  than  perpetuate  the  confu- 
sion surrounding  special  regulation 
programs,  the  Commission  has  de- 
cided to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
situation.  Therefore,  at  the  January 
17,  1977  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  declared  a morato- 
rium on  the  establishment  of  any 
new  fish-for-fun  areas,  fly-fishing- 
only  areas,  wired  areas,  children’s 
areas  or  exhibition  areas  until 
December  31,  1978.  This  delay 
should  provide  time  not  only  to 
assess  and  recommend  improve- 
ments to  existing  special  regulations 
projects,  but  also  to  develop  new 
areas  or  projects  which  can  be  es- 
tablished to  provide  more  benefits  to 
the  angler  and  the  resource  and  also 
to  permit  implementation  of  special 
regulations  on  a standardized  basis 
with  information  derived  from  the 
evaluation  of  statewide  inventory 
data. 

Those  groups  who  have  recently 
requested  a special  regulations  area 
on  one  of  their  favorite  streams  may 
find  this  delay  frustrating;  however, 
their  patience  and  cooperation  is 
requested.  The  result  of  the  morato- 
rium should  be  well  worth  the  wait.  If 
we’re  to  have  special  regulations 
areas,  it’s  to  the  benefit  of  all  anglers 
that  we  have  the  right  kind  in  the  right 
place  for  the  right  reasons! 
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Bait-fishing  . . . 

don’t  knock  it 

if  you  haven’t  tried  it! 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


After  poring  over  some  outdoor 
magazines,  with  all  their  stuff 
about  big  bass  boats,  depth  finders, 
oxygen  meters,  thermometers  and 
light  density  gauges,  1 have  con- 
cluded that  we're  getting  too  scien- 
tific and  too  enmeshed  in  fishing 
gadgets.  That  costs  us  a lot  of  money 
and,  in  the  case  of  duffers  like  me. 
much  frustration. 

Good  old-fashioned  bait-fishing  is 
no  crime.  In  fact,  it  takes  real  skill  to 
catch  big  trout  on  nightcrawlers  in 
July.  Advantages?  It's  easier  to  un- 
hook and  release  a bass  that  takes 
bait  on  a fine  wire  hook  than  it  is  to 
pry  treble  hooks  out  of  its  jaw.  Bait 
suspended  under  a bobber  will  take 
bull  bluegills  in  deep  water  after  the 
spawning  period.  Walleyes  can  be 
caught  far  easier  on  bait  lowered  into 
30  or  35  feet  of  water  than  on  jigs 
bumped  — and  too  often  stuck  — on 
rocks  on  the  bottom. 

So,  it  is  time  for  the  bait  angler 
to  come  out  of  the  background 
shadows  and  take  some  bows  beside 
the  fly  and  lure  casters! 

You  do  not  read  about  it  in  the 
magazines,  but  some  real  lunker 
bass  have  been  caught  by  Florida 
fishermen  who  used  big  shiners  as 
bait,  and  last  year  a bass  weighing 
around  20  pounds  was  caught  on  a 
gob  of  worms  in  a California  lake. 

Bait-fishing  is  not  just  a matter  of 
dumb  luck  . . . of  bait  of  some  kind 
being  cast  into  the  water  and  left  on 
its  own  in  the  hope  that  a fish  will 
pick  it  up.  Even  worms,  minnows 
and  other  baits  must  be  presented 
with  skill.  In  fact,  proper  presenta- 
tion is  as  important  in  bait  angling 
as  is  excellent  imitation  in  artificial 
lures.  The  bait  angler  is  no  dummy. 
Proper  presentation  of  baits  is  not 
possible  unless  the  fisherman  under- 
stands fish,  their  habits  and  their 
activities. 

Sportsmanship  is  not  determined 
by  an  angler’s  use  of  live  baits  or  ar- 
tificial lures,  nor  by  the  number  of 
fish  he  can  catch.  For  too  long,  bait 
anglers  have  been  subjected  to  harsh 
and  unfair  criticism  on  the  grounds 
that  fish  caught  on  bait  are  too  of- 
ten fatally  injured  and  cannot  be 
released  unhurt  to  grow  to  larger 


Anglers  should  take  advantage  of  the 
pike’s  fondness  for  smaller  fish. 
Illustration  by  Mark  McCollough. 
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Bank  fishing,  using  bait,  is  a traditional  Pennsylvania  pastime. 


proportions.  Critics  of  this  mind  ob- 
viously infer  that  such  damage  is  nor 
done  by  users  of  artificial  lures. 

But  the  fact  is  that  a hook  baited 
with  a worm,  for  example,  can  be 
gently  worked  out  of  the  jaw  of  a fish 
just  as  easily  as  a hook  decorated 
with  fur  and  feathers.  A fish  that  has 
taken  live  bait  into  its  mouth  or 
throat  can  also  survive  if  the  angler 
cuts  the  hook  off  the  leader  and  lets 
the  natural  juices  of  the  fish  dissolve 
the  metal.  But  a fish  cannot  survive 
if  it  takes  a spinner,  spoon  or  even  a 
small  plug  deep.  It  will  be  fatally  in- 
jured when  the  hooks  are  worked 
out  of  its  flesh,  and  it  will  starve  if 
the  line  is  cut  and  the  lure  left  in  its 
mouth  or  throat. 

Another  hard  fact  is  that  fish  can 
be  caught  by  the  use  of  baits  in  spots 
impossible  to  fish  with  artificial 
lures.  An  old  fishing  buddy  of  mine, 
now  deceased,  spent  his  summer  va- 
cations in  the  Catskills  of  New  York. 
This  man  tied  beautiful  trout  flies 
and  fished  them  with  skill  in  Penn- 
sylvania waters.  He  never  used  bait 
then;  but,  by  the  time  his  vacation 
rolled  around  his  favorite  New  York 
trout  stream  was  extremely  low. 
Trout  were  concentrated  in  little 
pockets  of  deep  water  amid  massive 
boulders  that  were  impossible  to  fish 
with  flies.  My  friend  fished  with 
grasshoppers  on  tiny  hooks  at  the 
end  of  long  fine  leaders.  His  favorite 
tactic  was  to  flip  the  ‘hopper  gently 
onto  a rock,  then  slide  it  off  into  the 
water  and  let  nature  take  its  course. 
Many  a ’hopper  made  only  a few 
feeble  kicks  before  a trout  took  it. 
My  friend  caught  beautiful  fish. 
Much  of  the  time  he  used  barbless 
hooks,  and  releasing  fish  unharmed 
was  no  problem. 

Fish  know  live  baits  by  their  ap- 
pearance, their  behavior  and  their 
feel.  Nature  takes  care  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  feel  factors.  The 
skilled  angler  knows  how  to  make 
his  baits  behave  naturally,  even  if 
they  are  impaled  on  hooks. 

Now,  having  made  my  point,  let 
me  share  with  you  some  tactics  in 
bait-fishing  that  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  proper  presentation  with  the 
aid  of  rod,  line,  leader  and  baited 
hook  — but  no  gadgets. 

All  of  the  big  four  gamefish:  trout, 
bass,  walleyes  and  all  members  of 
the  pike  family  can  be  taken  on  live 


baits.  So,  of  course,  can  bluegills, 
catfish,  crappies  and  perch,  the  so- 
called  “panfishes.” 

Truly  big  trout  need  food  in  large 
quantities  not  provided  by  stream 
insects,  so  they  relish  worms,  min- 
nows and  other  large  baits.  Worms 
are  good  trout  bait  everywhere,  even 
in  rocky  areas  where  worms  are  sel- 
dom found  except  in  early  spring  or 
after  heavy  rain  has  muddied  the 
water. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of 
worms;  small  redworms  of  the  ma- 
nure piles,  middle-sized  garden 
worms,  and  the  big  nightcrawlers. 
The  bait  angler  has  a matching  job  to 
do  with  worms.  He  must  match  the 
size  of  the  worms  he  uses  to  the  size 
of  the  fish  he  expects  to  catch,  and 
he  must  match  the  size  of  the  worm 
and  the  size  of  the  hook.  A night- 
crawler  on  a No.  12  hook  would  be 
ridiculous;  so  would  a small  worm 
on  a big  heavy  hook. 

A worm  dragged  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  will  not  catch  trout.  The 
worm  must  get  down  into  the  water, 
yet  not  be  anchored  on  the  bottom. 
So,  the  lightest  possible  sinker  must 


be  used.  And,  if  the  worm  is  to 
appear  natural  it  should  not  be 
bunched  on  the  hook  but  be  hooked 
only  once  or  twice  near  the  head  so 
that  the  rest  of  its  body  is  free  to 
wriggle. 

Minnows  are  also  effective  trout 
bait  if  they  are  of  the  species  native 
to  the  waters  being  fished  and  come 
close  to  the  size  of  the  minnows  in 
the  stream.  Fresh  minnows  are  al- 
ways preferred  to  preserved  min- 
nows sold  in  bottles.  Live  minnows 
will  remain  active  if  they  are  hooked 
lightly  through  the  lips  or  in  the  back 
above  the  area  of  the  backbone,  but 
dead  minnows  can  be  rigged  so  that 
they  spin  when  retrieved  through  the 
water. 

Grasshoppers  are  an  excellent  bait 
during  the  period  of  the  summer 
when  they  are  numerous  along  the 
shores  and  are  often  blown  into  the 
water.  Crickets  rank  on  a level  with 
grasshoppers.  Both  should  be  lightly 
hooked  through  the  body  so  that 
they  can  stir  around  as  they  float  on 
the  surface,  but  if  they  sink,  they  are 
still  effective. 

Small  hellgrammites,  large 
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nymphs  of  aquatic  insects,  and  small 
crayfish  are  also  good  trout  baits. 
Bottled  salmon  eggs  are  effective, 
too,  because  all  trout  relish  them; 
however,  salmon  eggs  cannot  be 
classified  as  “live”  baits. 

Live  baits  will  take  bass  when  all 
types  of  artificial  lures  fail,  espe- 
cially if  the  angler  uses  really  lively 
bait  that  is  in  motion  most  of  the 
time.  He  doesn’t  just  cast  out  the 
bait,  prop  up  the  rod  and  wait  for  a 
bite.  He  keeps  the  bait  in  the  water 
some  distance  from  a slowly  drifting 
boat  or  he  wades  a stream,  letting 
the  current  carry  the  bait  — natu- 
rally. He  does  not  use  a sinker  of  any 
kind,  for  the  weight  interferes  with 
the  natural  behavior  of  the  bait. 

And,  if  he  is  a real  sportsman,  the 
angler  does  not  let  a striking  bass  run 
a long  distance  with  the  bait.  To 
avoid  deep  hooking  that  might  prove 
fatal,  he  lets  the  fish  take  the  bait, 
then  strikes  when  the  fish  begins  to 
swim  away.  He  doesn’t  worry  about 
the  relatively  few  fish  he  will  fail  to 
hook  this  way. 

Hellgrammites,  minnows,  stone 
catfish,  crayfish  and  frogs  are  top 
bass  baits.  A minnow  should  be 
hooked  through  both  lips  (for  stream 
or  river  fishing)  or  through  the  back 
(best  for  the  still  waters  of  ponds  or 
lakes),  being  sure  to  avoid  the  back- 
bone. The  hook  should  be  run  under 
the  collar  of  the  hellgrammite,  front 
to  back.  Stone  catfish  are  properly 
hooked  through  both  lips,  with  the 
hook  point  up.  Crayfish  are  hooked 
through  the  tail  muscle,  close  to  the 


shell,  so  that  the  hook  point  rides  on 
top.  Frogs  may  be  hooked  through 
the  flesh  of  one  leg,  close  to  the 
body.  Handled  in  this  manner,  all  of 
these  baits  will  remain  alive  longer. 

Nightcrawlers  are  a top  bass  bait. 
No.  2 and  No.  4 hooks  are  a good 
size,  and  short-shank  hooks  are  of- 
ten used.  Crawlers  bunched  on  the 
hook  are  not  as  effective  as  those 
hooked  through  the  head,  just  in 
front  of  the  collar,  so  that  the  rest  of 
the  worm  is  free  to  wriggle  in  the 
water,  the  same  as  in  fishing  for 
trout. 

Incidentally,  one  modem  gadget 
has  been  devised  to  aid  the  ‘crawler 
angler.’  It  is  a small  needle  and  bulb 
which  can  be  used  to  pump  air  bub- 
bles into  the  worm’s  body,  near  the 
tail.  Just  a couple  of  bubbles  will 
keep  the  tail  floating  high  even  if  the 
worm  crawls  around  on  the  bottom. 

Bass  eat  insects,  just  as  trout  do, 
so  grasshoppers  and  crickets  will 
take  bass  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Lively  minnows,  as  long  as  six  or 
eight  inches,  are  top  baits  for  pike 
and  pickerel.  The  minnows  may  be 
hooked  through  both  lips  and  al- 
lowed to  swim  freely  in  the  water,  or 
they  can  be  hooked  through  the  back 
and  fished  with  a bobber  that  will 
keep  them  just  off  the  bottom.  This 
method  is  very  effective  for  large 
pike  on  the  outer  edges  of  beds  of 
weeds.  Frogs,  too,  are  excellent 
pickerel  and  pike  baits,  fished  the 
same  as  for  bass. 

Pike  bite  best  in  late  summer,  inci- 
dentally, or  during  days  that  are 


stormy  and  unpleasant  for  the  an- 
gler. Many  are  caught  through  the 
ice  in  winter. 

Live  bait  is  the  favorite  of  walleye 
fishermen  who  cannot  or  do  not  like 
to  use  jigs  or  in  water  where  jig  fish- 
ing is  difficult  due  to  bottom  condi- 
tions. Minnows  are  good  walleye 
baits;  sucker  minnows  are  very  ef- 
fective. Equally  good  are  big,  lively 
nightcrawlers. 

In  deep  water,  where  walleyes  do 
most  of  their  feeding,  a sinker  is 
necessary  to  get  the  bait  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  the  bait  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  bottom.  Instead, 
with  a couple  of  turns  of  the  reel 
handle,  the  angler  should  lift  the 
sinker  just  off  bottom,  thus  suspend- 
ing the  bait  in  deep  water. 

Walleyes  do  not  usually  take  live 
bait  with  a rush  or  a hard  strike. 
They  mouth  the  bait  before  swallow- 
ing it.  The  angler  strikes  when  the  tip 
of  his  rod  dips  gently  toward  the 
water  surface  two  or  three  times. 
Walleyes  are  seldom  hooked  deep 
when  this  method  is  used. 

Remember  the  point  made  earlier, 
that  fish  know  live  baits  by  their  ap- 
pearance, behavior  and  feel,  and 
that  it  is  the  angler’s  job  to  make  the 
bait  behave  naturally?  We  have  at- 
tempted here  to  suggest  ways  to  do 
that  job  well.  You  likely  have  some 
ideas  of  your  own. 

As  I stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  we  are  becoming  too  con- 
cerned with  gadgets,  and  bait 
fishermen  are  unfairly  criticized.  So, 
bait  up  and  have  fun ! 
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The  Monongahela  River  . . 

a once-ravaged  waterway 
making  a spectacular  recovery! 


by  Garry  Deiger, 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Greene  County 

Photographs  by 
Russell  Gettig, 

Staff  Photographer 

The  sun  was  just  breaking  over 
the  treetops  as  the  small  alu- 
minum boat  glided  silently  over  the 
shoal  where  Muddy  Creek  entered 
the  river.  The  boat  came  to  a gentle 
rocking  stop  as  the  two  men  seated 
in  it  took  in  their  surroundings.  The 
rising  sun  changed  the  gray  forebod- 
ing river  water  to  a shimmering,  in- 
viting blue-green.  The  tops  of  the 
water  weeds  were  seen  undulating 
slowly  with  the  current  and  the 
waves  that  formed  as  the  boat 
entered  the  cove,  lapped  quietly  at 
the  sandy  river  bank.  An  occasional 
breeze  created  soft  ripples  on  the 
quiet  water. 

This  peaceful  scene  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a loud  splash  . . . 
small  minnows  could  be  seen  darting 
across  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Another  splash  and  again  minnows 
skittered  across  the  surface,  this 
time  a fin  was  seen  knifing  through 
the  water.  The  man  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  grunted,  probably  in  anticipa- 
tion, then  cocked  his  wrist  and  sent 
his  lure  flying  in  the  direction  of  the 
feeding  fish. 

The  lure,  a silver,  floating  imita- 
tion minnow,  landed  gently  and  he 
let  it  rest  until  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  again  quiet.  Then  he 
began  to  twitch  it  slowly:  once, 
twice,  a third  time;  suddenly,  there 
was  an  explosive  splash  — a boil  — 
and  the  angler  lunged  back  as  his  rod 
arched  dangerously.  The  hefty  bass 
broke  water  in  a shower  of  glistening 


spray  and  the  fight  was  on!  After  a 
dogged  struggle,  a scrappy  but  tired 
three-pound  largemouth  was  hoisted 
into  the  boat.  After  taking  a moment 
to  admire  the  beauty  and  fine  condi- 
tion of  the  fish,  the  angler  added  it  to 
his  stringer. 

By  now  you’re  probably  wonder- 
ing where  this  idyllic  scene  took 
place.  The  upper  Allegheny?  The 
Juniata?  The  Susquehanna?  No, 
none  of  these.  It  took  place  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  and  similar 
scenes  have  been  repeated  many 
times  since. 

Ten  years  ago  a scene  like  you’ve 
just  experienced  was  unheard  of  on 
the  “Mon.”  Even  today  former 
residents  who  return  to  the  Greene- 
Washington  County  area,  react  with 
disbelief  when  they’re  told  of  the  ex- 
cellent fishing  to  be  had  on  the 
Monongahela. 

For  years,  the  deleterious  offal  of 
coal  mining,  chemical  plants,  steel 
plants,  and  other  industries  had  the 
river  in  dire  straits.  The  acid, 
chemicals,  and  other  pollutants  that 
flowed  into  the  river  and  on  down  to 
the  Ohio,  made  a very  unsuitable  en- 
vironment for  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life.  Carp  and  catfish  were  present 
— but  in  such  limited  numbers  that 
fishing  pressure  was  light,  to  say  the 
least,  and  gamefish  were  nearly 
nonexistent. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Clean 
Streams  Law  and  tighter  controls 
brought  about  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  the  river  gradually 
improved  and  by  the  early  1970’s, 
fish  were  beginning  to  reappear. 

When  I got  my  assignment  to 
Greene  County  in  May  of  1974,  the 
Mon  River  was  the  talk  of  most 
knowledgeable  anglers  in  the  area.  I 
heard  stories  of  bass,  crappies,  and 


channel  catfish  and  was  soon  to  see 
for  myself  that  the  stories  were 
based  on  fact.  Through  personal 
fishing  trips  and  after  many  hours 
spent  patrolling  the  river  and  its 
tributaries,  I witnessed  catches  of 
bass  up  to  20  inches,  14-inch  crap- 
pies, and  channel  cats  that  would  tip 
the  scales  at  8 pounds!  And,  happily, 
the  story  doesn’t  end  here. 

In  1974  the  Fish  Commission 
began  its  stocking  program  with 
plantings  of  muskellunge  and  chan- 
nel cat  fry,  and  the  following  year 
musky  fingerlings  were  stocked. 
Where  the  bass,  crappies  and  other 
gamefish  that  began  showing  up  in 
abundance  in  the  early  70’ s came 
from,  is  anyone’s  guess.  Some  feel 
they  came  in  from  overflowing  local 
ponds,  others  feel  they  made  their 
way  into  the  river  from  tributaries; 
but,  whatever,  they  were  and  are 
there! 

The  1977  season  should  see 
increased  catches  of  bass,  crappies, 
and  channel  cats,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  seeing  some  legal  mus- 
kies  come  from  the  Mon. 

In  this  article  I will  attempt  to  give 
the  reader  a closer  look  at  the  Mon 
River  and  the  fish  that  are  waiting  to 
be  caught  along  the  Greene  County 
portion  of  it. 

Approximately  30  miles  of  the 
Mon  flow  though  my  district  and 
make  up  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Greene  County.  The  river  is  actually 
like  a series  of  long,  narrow  lakes, 
these  being  created  by  the  numerous 
dams  where  locks  were  constructed 
to  aid  commercial  river  traffic.  An 
angler  fishing  the  river  for  the  first 
time  will  find  no  riffles  or  shallow 
stretches  — it’s  deep  along  its  entire 
length.  Center  channel  depths  range 
from  20  to  30  feet  and  taper 
gradually  up  to  the  shoreline  with 
occasional  steep  dropoffs.  Some 
areas  have  sand  or  mud  bottom, 
some  sections  are  composed  of 
rocks  or  gravel,  and  numerous  weed 
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Everyone  benefits  from  clean  water — boaters  and  fisherman  alike.  This  area,  at  the  confluence 
of  Ten  Mile  Creek  and  the  Monongahela  River,  is  a bass  and  crappie  hot  spot. 
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The  catches  on  this  page  are  typical  of  the  bass 
to  be  had  from  the  Monongahela  River.  Above  left, 
an  unidentified  angler  with  a nice  pair;  above 
center,  Audrey  Kramer  with  a 1 7'h-incher  taken  on 
a nightcrawler;  above  right,  Ed  Slosky  with  three 
largemouth  and  one  smallmouth  taken  on  night- 
crawlers  fished  on  the  bottom  near  the  Brownsville 
bridge;  left,  Les  Butchta  took  his  19Vrincherat 
the  mouth  of  Ten  Mile  Creek  on  a black  plastic 
worm;  right,  Robert  Booze  displays  a pair  of 
largemouth  bass  also  taken  near  Ten  Mile  Creek. 


beds  are  present.  Shoreline  structure 
is  quite  varied,  including  steep  rock 
ledges,  rock  piles,  fallen  trees  and 
old  man-made  structures  such  as  pil- 
ings and  docks. 

Shore  fishermen  do  quite  well  on 
all  of  the  previously  mentioned 
species  but  those  who  are  serious 
about  taking  a limit  of  nice  bass 
would  do  best  to  go  after  them  from 
a boat.  In  this  manner  more  areas 
and  different  types  of  structure  can 
be  covered. 

Fishing  in  the  river  seems  to  be 
quite  seasonal  with  early  spring  and 
fall  being  the  peak  periods,  although 
serious  anglers  usually  fare  quite 
well  all  year  long.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  one  simply  has  to  work 
harder. 

Channel  cats  are  the  most  accom- 
modating species  and  are  a par- 
ticular favorite  of  Greene  County 
anglers.  These  whiskered  fighters 
range  from  6 inches  up  to  28  inches 
and  provide  excitement  on  rod  and 
reel  as  well  as  great  table  fare. 

Channels  begin  a real  feeding 
spree  as  soon  as  water  temperatures 


begin  to  rise  in  late  winter  and  are 
caught  with  regularity  all  summer 
long.  Cooler  fall  temperatures  seem 
to  trigger  their  appetites  and  catches 
of  some  very  fine  specimens  are 
taken  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November. 

The  best  method  for  taking  chan- 
nel cats  (they’re  also  called  “blues” 
and  “silver  cats”  by  locals)  seems  to 
be  bottom  fishing  in  the  deeper 
holes,  off  the  mouths  of  tributary 
streams,  and  around  old  pilings  and 
bridge  abutments.  Baits  vary,  but  a 
gob  of  nightcrawlers  is  a favorite  as 
are  minnows  (preferably  dead  ones). 
Other  more  exotic  baits  include 
cheese,  soap,  hot  dogs,  and  one  real 
killer:  chicken  liver! 

One  method  that  is  overlooked  by 
many  fishermen,  but  has  proved 
highly  successful  is  fishing  for  chan- 
nels with  light  tackle.  That  is  6,  4,  or 
even  2-pound-test  line,  with  slip 
sinkers  — or  the  least  amount  of 
weight  possible  used.  Many  times, 
especially  during  the  summer 
months,  this  approach  will  provide 
action  while  everyone  else  is  getting 


shut  out. 

Starting  at  the  Pennsylvania 
border  on  river  Mile  #91  and  work- 
ing downriver,  the  best  areas  to  go 
after  channels  are:  Point  Marion  im- 
mediately above  and  below  the 
bridge  on  Rt.  88,  the  mouth  of 
Dunkard  Creek  at  Dilliner,  just 
below  Lock  #7  at  Greensboro, 
under  the  Rt.  21  bridge  at 
Masontown,  the  mouth  of  Muddy 
Creek  near  Carmichaels,  and  the 
mouth  of  Ten  Mile  Creek  at  Mills- 
boro.  While  these  areas  are  fished 
regularly  and  are  particularly  good 
locations,  I have  seen  nice  catches 
of  channel  cats  taken  all  along  the 
river. 

Following  the  “cats”  in  the  spring 
are  the  crappies.  Once  again  late 
winter  or  early  spring  is  their  peak 
period  with  a resurgence  of  feeding 
in  the  fall.  During  the  summer 
months  river  crappies  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  catch  consistently.  In  the 
spring  they  make  their  annual 
spawning  run  and  may  be  found  con- 
gregated off  the  mouths  of  the  larger 
tributaries,  particularly  Ten  Mile 
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Creek.  In  fact,  from  the  mouth  of 
Ten  Mile  Creek  upstream  to  the  first 
riffle,  a distance  of  about  one  mile,  is 
probably  the  hottest  crappie  spot  on 
the  whole  river.  The  run  usually 
commences  about  mid-March  and 
continues  through  mid-April.  Fish 
run  from  6 inches  to  12  inches;  8 
inches  is  probably  average,  although 
I’ve  observed  limits  of  10-  to  12-inch 
crappies  come  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Ten  Mile  Creek. 

After  the  spawning  run  the  crap- 
pies seem  to  disburse  into  the  river 
and  are  difficult  to  find.  I feel  that 
they  seek  out  deep  water  structure 
and  scatter  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  river. 

Minnows  or  jigs  are  the  best  crap- 
pie baits.  Good  catches  are  made 
around  boat  docks,  fallen  trees  and 
stumps,  and  rock  ledges.  Depths 
vary  from  a couple  of  feet  down  to 
10  to  15  feet,  depending  on  weather 
conditions  and  the  mood  of  the  fish. 
Some  anglers  will  fish  a small  yellow 
or  white  jig  on  one  rod  and  let  a min- 
now swim  around  on  the  other, 
constantly  changing  depths  and 
retrieve  patterns  in  order  to  find  and 
entice  their  quarry. 

One  effective  method  is  to  employ 
a small  bobber  in  conjunction  with  a 
tiny  jig.  By  starting  the  jig  close  to 
the  bobber  and  working  it  deeper,  or 
vice-versa,  one  can  use  a controlled 
approach  and  find  the  exact  depth  at 
which  the  fish  are  feeding.  When 
crappie  fishing  in  this  area  the  best 
plan  of  attack  is  to  keep  moving  and 
changing  one’s  approach.  Re- 
member, this  water  is  deep  and 
there’s  lots  of  it,  so  the  fish  can  be 
very  difficult  to  locate  at  times. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  the  large- 
mouth  bass,  probably  the  most  pop- 
ular gamefish  in  the  nation.  Fish- 
ing for  largemouth  bass  was  once 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  farm 
ponds  in  Greene  County,  but  the 
rebirth  of  the  river  has  changed  all 
that.  Three  years  ago  when  I arrived 
in  Greene  County  and  did  a fair 
amount  of  fishing  on  the  river,  bass 
from  6 inches  to  10  inches  could  be 
caught  by  the  dozens  — and  were 
seen  by  the  hundreds.  That  year  one 
of  my  deputies  and  I caught  scores 
of  bass  up  to  12  inches  and  others  up 
to  17  inches.  Opening  day,  1976,  saw 
most  anglers  with  some  bass  on  their 
stringers  and  12  inches  was  probably 


the  average  size.  Not  “lunkers,”  by 
some  standards,  but  coming  from  a 
“dead  river”  it  was  exciting  fishing 
indeed. 

Last  year  the  hot  bait  was  live 
nightcrawlers,  fished  right  off  the 
bottom  in  the  shallows.  Previously, 
artificials  had  been  hot,  particularly 
imitation  floater  minnows  and  spin- 
ners. What  will  be  the  killer  this 
season  is  anyone’s  guess. 

Most  anglers  fish  the  the  shoreline 
where  cover,  such  as  fallen  logs, 
rock  piles  and  old  pilings  is  avail- 
able. Many  fish  are  also  caught  in 
and  around  the  edges  of  weed  beds. 
Apparently  these  bass  spend  the  day 
in  deep  sheltered  areas  of  the  river 
and  move  into  the  shallows  at  dawn 
and  dusk;  after  the  sun  comes  up 
fishing  success  generally  tapers  off. 
Most  fish  are  caught  by  anglers  cast- 
ing worms  (either  plastic  or  live 
ones)  imitation  minnows,  alphabet 
plugs,  spinners,  or  deep-divers 
around  shore  cover. 

Once  again,  the  hottest  areas  are 
around  the  mouths  of  the  tributaries. 
Particularly  productive  locations 
have  been  below  Old  Lock  9 south 
of  Point  Marion,  off  the  mouth  of 
Muddy  Creek,  under  the  Rt.  21 
bridge  at  Masontown,  the  mouth  of 
Ten  Mile  Creek,  and  the  stretch  just 
behind  the  Maxwell  Lock. 

Two  aspects  of  bass  fishing  that  I 
feel  are  being  overlooked  by  Mon 
anglers  are  deep  -structure  fishing 
and  surface  plugging  at  night. 

After  the  sun  comes  up  the  bass 
appear  to  vacate  the  shallows  and 
most  fishermen  give  up  for  the  day.  I 
feel  that  those  anglers  who  are 
properly  equipped,  say  with  depth 
sounders  or  river  charts,  could 
continue  catching  fish  if  they  would 
search  out  and  fish  deep  water  struc- 
tures. These  might  be  sunken  log 
jams,  old  fallen  bridge  pilings  or 
possibly  shoals  which  drop  off 
abruptly  into  deep  water.  I would 
suggest  fishing  deep  with  weighted 
plastic  or  live  worms,  or  trolling  with 
deep-diving  plugs. 

Also,  night  fishing  for  bass  is 
about  unheard  of  on  the  river,  and  I 
feel  that  going  after  them  with  top- 
water  lures  after  dark  could  prove 
effective.  Boat  anglers  should  be 
reminded  of  the  Motor  Boat  Rules 
and  Regulations  pertaining  to  boat 
lighting  after  sunset  and  should 


make  every  attempt  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  them.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  on  the  Monongaheia 
as  commercial  barge  traffic  operates 
on  a 24-hour  basis. 

The  last  species  I want  to  discuss 
is  the  muskellunge.  As  stated  pre- 
viously, this  fish  has  been  stocked 
since  1974  and  this  season  should 
produce  some  legal  fish.  We 
received  reports  of  24"  to  27"-fish 
caught  in  the  river  last  year  and  also 
unconfirmed  reports  of  a couple  of 
legal  ones. 

Musky  hotspots  could  be  just 
below  Lock  #7  at  Greensboro  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Ten  Mile  Creek,  al- 
though the  many  patches  of  weeds 
along  the  shore  between  these  two 
points  should  hold  legal  fish. 

I would  suggest  plugging  or  troll- 
ing large  spoons,  spinners,  or  plugs 
just  off  shoreline  cover,  or  still  fish- 
ing with  large  minnows  or  suckers  in 
the  same  areas. 

One  last  method  that  I feel  would 
prove  productive  is  spoonplugging. 
This  technique  has  been  put  to  very 
effective  use  in  some  of  the  lakes  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  our  state 
and  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  Mon  River  should  make 
spoonplugging  produce  here  as  well. 

Basically,  this  method  entails 
trolling  different  size  plugs  which 
run  at  specific  depths.  To  get  deeper 
one  simply  uses  a larger  spoonplug. 
The  Mon  can  be  trolled  for  miles  in 
either  direction  and  by  trolling  dif- 
ferent size  plugs  at  different  depths 
just  off  shore  cover,  catches  of  bass 
and  muskies  should  result. 

I’ve  tried  to  crowd  a lot  of  in- 
formation into  one  short  article  and 
I’m  certain  many  questions  will  arise 
from  prospective  Mon  River  anglers. 
Just  keep  in  mind  that  Fish  Com- 
mission personnel  are  only  as  far 
away  as  your  telephone  and  will  be 
happy  to  answer  all  inquires  if  at  all 
possible. 

Boat  anglers  should  keep  in  mind 
the  heavy  amount  of  traffic  on  the 
river,  both  commercial  and  pleasure, 
and  should  double  check  their  boats 
for  all  necessary  safety  equipment, 
etc,  before  undertaking  a day’s  fish- 
ing on  the  Monongaheia. 

Just  keep  in  mind,  the  fish  are  here 
— and  in  ever  increasing  numbers  — 
just  waiting  to  be  taken  from  the 
waters  of  the  “ Mighty  Mon." 
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THOUGHTFUL 

“Ice-out”  on  Hickory  Creek  was  not 
as  damaging  as  in  previous  years,  ac- 
cording to  some  residents  of  the  villages 
of  East  Hickory  and  Endeavor.  The  ice 
jammed  up  at  the  Route  62  bridge,  a 
traditional  bottleneck,  but  it  cleared 
without  further  flooding  when  the  ice 
went  out  on  the  Allegheny  River  at  the 
village  of  East  Hickory.  On  the  lighter 
side  of  the  flooding,  two  thoughtful 
seasonal  residents  went  into  action  as 
soon  as  the  water  receded.  They  were 
armed  with  pails  and  nets  and  rescued 
hundreds  of  minnows  which  had  been 
trapped  in  the  flood  pools.  The  minnows 
were  safely  released  to  ice-cleared 
waters  of  Hickory  Creek.  The  good 
Samaritans  were  Frank  J.  Bartakovich 
and  John  Mason,  both  of  Trafford,  Pa. 

Joseph  Kopena 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Forest  County 


BROKE! 

During  the  boat  show  at  the  Civic 
Arena  in  Pittsburgh,  a lady  came  by  our 
booth  with  several  small  children  who 
were  munching  on  hot  dogs,  pop,  and 
assorted  goodies.  When  asked  if  she 
would  like  to  sign  up  for  the  Angler 
magazine,  she  replied,  “I  wanted  to 
subscribe  but  I haven’t  enough  money 
left  ‘cause  the  kids  ate  it  all  up!” 

Jack  McMillan 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Beaver  County 


STRAIGHT  TALK  - 

When  I arrest  someone  for  a litter  vio- 
lation, I always  make  it  a point  to  ask 
why  they  did  it.  Most  people  just  mumble 
and  make  excuses,  but  one  day  this  past 
summer  an  individual  gave  the  right 
answer.  Waterways  Patrolman  Crayton 
and  I had  cited  three  young  men  for 
throwing  their  empty  beer  cans  along  the 
river.  As  we  walked  back  to  their  car,  I 
asked  the  usual  question.  One  of  them 
thought  about  it  for  a minute  and  then  re- 
plied, “Just  ignorance.  I guess.” 

Don  Kingery 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

N /Allegheny  County 


DIFFERING  VIEWPOINTS  - 

Recently  I spent  two  days  with  a rep- 
resentative of  a local  engineering  firm 
and  I realized  how  differently  people 
look  at  things. 

We  were  conducting  an  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  a proposed  new  sewerage  line 
near  Waynesburg  and  as  we  proceeded 
along  a small  stream  in  a marshy  bottom 
we  paused  to  take  in  the  scenery. 

My  companion  remarked  that  this 
bottom,  if  drained  and  cleared,  would 
make  a beautiful  site  for  a housing  pro- 
ject . . . the  stream,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  straightened.  Noticing  the 
minnows  and  crayfish  in  the  stream  and 
hearing  a pheasant  cackle  nearby,  I re- 
marked that  I would  hate  to  see  anything 
changed  in  this  bottom. 

Proceeding  on  we  had  to  bypass  a 
huge,  old  fallen  oak  that  was  lying  across 
the  stream.  My  engineer  friend  mumbled 
something  about  having  his  labor  gang 
get  rid  of  that  “junk  tree.”  Noting  the 
minnows  which  took  shelter  under  its 
branches  and  an  old  rabbit’s  nest  at  its 
base,  my  comment  was  the  “junk  tree” 
provided  excellent  cover  and  habitat  for 
many  species  of  wildlife. 

It  looks  as  if  we’re  going  to  have  to  get 
our  heads  together  if  we’re  going  to  save 
our  environment. 

Gary  E.  Deiger 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Greene  County 

“ BUBBLE  BATH ” 

During  the  preseason  trout  stocking  at 
Harveys  Lake  I was  hosting  a class  of 
about  35  youngsters  from  the  Lake  Ele- 
mentary School.  They  were  left  out 
of  school  to  observe  the  procedures 
of  stocking.  The  water  was  filled  with 
masses  of  freshly  broken  ice.  The  brook 
trout  that  were  being  put  into  the  lake 
(with  the  aid  of  the  school  children)  were 
surfacing  all  over  the  immediate  area, 
some  of  them  leaping  clean  out  of  the 
water. 

I overheard  several  of  the  youngsters 
remark  about  this  activity  and  one  said, 
“Why  do  you  suppose  the  fish  are  doing 
that?”  One  of  their  more  informed 
classmates  quickly  replied,  “Why  you 
dummies  don’t  know  anything.”  Then, 
pointed  to  all  the  “froth”  coming  out  of 
the  open  hatches  on  the  stocking  truck. 


he  went  on,  “See  those  bubbles?  What 
would  you  do  if  they  took  you  out  of  a 
nice  bubble  bath  and  tossed  you  into  ice 
water?”  To  top  this  off  another  young 
member  of  the  group  then  said,  “Maybe 
someone  ought  to  tell  the  SPCF.” 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N /Luzerne  County 

SOLD! 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Carey 
had  the  Angler  seller’s  dream  come  true. 
He  was  replenishing  his  body’s  vital 
fluids  at  a local  pub  after  a hard  day 
on  the  streams  and  trying  to  sell  our 
magazine.  In  walks  a lovely  lass  of  his 
acquaintance  and  sat  down  next  to  him. 
Inevitably  the  talk  turned  to  fishing. 
The  girl  stated  that  her  father  was  a 
fisherman  and  his  birthday  was  next 
week.  She  said  she  had  been  looking  at 
all  the  newsstands  for  a magazine  that 
dealt  strictly  with  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
but  all  she  could  find  was  either  half- 
hunting or  fishing  halfway  around  the 
world.  There  was  a blur  of  motion  as 
Don  dashed  to  his  car  and  returned  to 
sell  a three-year  subscription! 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 

TRY  A LITTLE  KINDNESS  - 

On  April  4,  1977  I stocked  the  South 
Branch  of  French  Creek  with  preseason 
trout.  As  in  the  past,  Mr.  Joe  Wetmore 
was  waiting  with  his  tractor  and  trailer  to 
haul  four  loads  of  trout  downstream.  Joe 
informed  me  that  a man  had  stopped  at 
his  home  and  presented  him  with  a very 
nice  gift:  a very  nice  spinning  rod  and 
reel.  The  man  informed  Joe  that  the  gift 
was  for  the  great  fishing  that  he  had 
enjoyed  on  Joe’s  farm.  I asked  Joe  if  that 
made  up  for  some  litter  that  was  left  in 
his  clover  field  that  he  had  to  pick  up.  He 
smiled  and  replied,  “Yes.” 

James  R.  Carter 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Erie  County 

BAD  DEAL! 

While  patrolling  the  Susquehanna  Riv- 
er I noticed  a motorboat  which  had  no 
registration  numbers  displayed.  Stop- 
ping the  boat  for  this  violation,  I made  an 
inspection  for  required  safety  devices. 
On  the  boat  were  Mother,  Father  and 
three  children. 

When  I asked  to  see  their  personal 
flotation  devices  the  mother  spurted  out, 
“ Right  On,  Officer,  we  just  purchased 
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five  new  ones  today  from  a friend  of 
ours.”  With  that  she  reached  up  under 
the  bow  of  the  boat  and  handed  me  five 
trailbike  rubber  innertubes! 

Of  course  a boating  safety  course 
was  immediately  recommended  to  this 
family.  As  I followed  them  to  shore,  I 
thought,  “Some  friend  they  have!’’ 

Jack  Stepanski 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Dauphin  County 

UNUSUAL  - 

Just  the  other  day  I had  a call  from  an 
angler  in  Lewistown  telling  me  of  a 
big  smallmouth  he  had  taken  from  the 
Juniata  River.  He  mentioned  that  he  had 
also  caught  a 30-inch  carp  on  the  same 
day.  He  said  the  carp  had  actually  taken 
a bass  plug  ...  it  hadn’t  been  foul- 
hooked  but  was  hooked  in  the  mouth. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  I heard  of  this 
unusual  occurrence.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Juniata  River  has  a population  of  this 
normally  mild-mannered  fish  that  tend 
to  be  a little  bit  predacious  at  times. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  take  some 
of  the  undeserved  blame  placed  on  the 
muskellunge  by  a few  unsuccessful  bass 
fishermen  for  “devouring”  all  the  small- 
mouth and  rock  bass  in  the  river  and 
place  it  on  our  “vicious”  carp. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
MifflinIJuniata  Counties 

NO  DUMMIES! 

This  story  was  related  to  me  by  my 
neighbor  David  Kachline.  After  stock- 
ing Unami  Creek  in  Bucks  County,  Mr. 
Kachline  and  his  friend  Ed  Huorency 
were  walking  along  the  newly  stocked 
stream,  checking  the  pools  for  trout. 
They  came  upon  one  pool  with  about 
25  to  30  trout  lying  on  the  bottom.  Mr. 
Huorency  then  exclaimed  that  there 
were  too  many  trout  laying  in  one  place 
and  that  someone  could  catch  all  the 
trout  in  no  time  flat.  Then  Mr.  Huorency 
said,  “I  wonder  if  Barry  would  help  me 
net  some  of  these  and  move  them  to  a 
different  area.”  Mr.  Kachline  was  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  trout  aren’t  as  dumb 
as  he  thought.  After  one  is  caught,  the 
rest  of  the  trout  become  a little  more 
wary. 

Barry  R.  Clymer 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

Bucks  County 

MIX-UP! 

My  son  Donn  and  I were  returning 
home  after  dark  on  an  unusually  warm 
March  evening.  The  frogs  were  turning 


up  their  voices.  Donn  said,  “Listen  to 
the  crickets,  Dad!”  I chuckled  and  re- 
plied, “You’re  taking  biology  in  school 
and  don’t  know  a cricket  from  a frog?” 
He  said,  “They  aren’t  teaching  us  the 
difference  between  a croak  and  a crickV’ 
At  least  he  was  original  with  his  answer! 

Once  again,  I wish  to  publicly  thank 
the  Beaver  County  Chapter  of  the  Bass- 
masters  for  picking  up  a truckload  of  lit- 
ter which  was  left  by  the  “slobs”  last 
season  here  at  Hereford  Manor  Lakes. 
Thanks  fellas!  We  need  more  like  you. 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 

AN  UNCLAIMED  RECORD! 

A dead  47%-inch,  25-pound  northern 
pike  was  found  floating  on  Lily  Lake. 
The  fish  was  turned  over  to  District  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  Claude  Neifert  and 
this  grand  trophy  will  not  be  a total  loss. 
It  will  provide  valuable  information  for 
biologists  and  will  be  mounted  and  dis- 
played at  the  Northeast  Regional  Office. 

Records  indicate  this  fish  was  stock- 
ed as  a fingerling  in  1969  when  about  3 
inches  long.  These  trophy  fish  are  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  yours  for  the  catching. 
But,  suggested  advice  is:  if  you  want  to 
catch  large  fish,  use  the  proper  tackle. 
You  don’t  use  the  same  tackle  to  catch 
sharks  as  you  do  to  catch  sunfish  — or 
vice  versa.  The  existing  state  record  for 
northern  pike  ( caught  by  hook  and  line) 
is  the  45-inch,  21-pounder  caught  in 
Lake  Erie  in  1971 . 

Joe  Waiter 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

NILuzerne  County 

DEDICATED  ANGLER 

Very  often  when  patrolling  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  Pennsylvania  we 
find  a sportsman  taking  debris  from  the 
waters  just  as  we  often  see  people  throw- 
ing the  same  into  our  lakes  and  streams. 

One  such  person  I observed  is  Mr. 
Ralph  Moser  of  Levittown,  Pa.  In  talking 
to  him  he  said  that  every  time  he  visits 
Levittown  Lake,  he  brings  along  a few 
plastic  bags  and  collects  as  much  as  he 
can  and  takes  the  debris  home  for  proper 
disposal.  Here  is  one  sportsman  who  en- 
joys his  privilege  to  fish  in  these  fine 
waters  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  Com- 
mission spends  a great  deal  of  time  and 
money  to  patrol  and  stock  so  that  many 
more  anglers  can  enjoy,  too. 

I personally  want  to  thank  this  fine 
gentleman  for  doing  his  part  for  clean 
streams  along  with  the  many  other  an- 
glers who  contributed  in  doing  the  same 
clean-up  work  but  go  unrecognized. 


With  their  great  efforts  and  our  pa- 
trols, we  may  someday  have  Levittown 
Lake  a place  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

Dave  Myers 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

Bucks  County 

“SWITCH”! 

Received  a warrant  from  another 
county  for  a violator  residing  in  Pitts- 
burgh. When  I called  him,  he  informed 
me  that  the  fine  had  been  paid  by  his 
wife,  and  he  gave  the  number  of  the 
Postal  Money  Order.  Since  the 
magistrate  never  received  it,  I told  Mr. 
“X”  that  I would  contact  the  Post  Office 
and  find  out  what  happened. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  “X” 
called  and  explained  everything.  Seems 
she  purchased  the  money  order  in  her 
name,  cashed  it,  spent  the  money,  and 
took  the  receipt  back  to  her  husband, 
telling  him  that  she  forwarded  the  money 
order  to  the  magistrate.  She  immediately 
sent  payment  for  the  fine  and  costs,  and 
asked  that  no  one  tell  her  husband.  (Sure 
hope  he  doesn’t  read  the  “Angler”!) 

Don  Kingery 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

N I Allegheny  County 


Hon.  Joseph  M.  Critchfield. 

Fishermen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  more 
especially  those  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state  have  lost  a friend 
with  the  passing  of  former  Member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Joseph  M.  Critchfield.  Mr.  Critchfield 
was  first  appointed  to  the  “Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners"  by  former 
Governor  Arthur  H.  James  in  1941 . A 
lengthy  service  to  Keystone  anglers 
included  his  reappointment  in  1955  by 
then  Governor  George  Leader;  ter- 
minating with  his  resignation  in  1 966. 
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FLY  TYING 


Using 
“Ersatz” 
materials  - 


by  Clayton  L.  Peters 


photos  by 
Craig  Burrell 
& 

Gary  Enterline 


It  all  started  one  day  at  the  fly  ty- 
ing table,  I had  cut  off  a length  of 
gold  tinsel  to  use  in  the  construction 
of  a gold-ribbed  Hares  Ear.  On  in- 
spection I found  the  tinsel  to  be  a bit 
too  wide,  but  as  1 stretched  it  to 
remove  the  curls  I noticed  that  it 
stretched  and  became  noticeably 
narrower.  Instead  of  it  being  me- 
tallic, as  I had  thought,  it  was 
plastic. 

Ersatz,  I thought!  I hadn’t  heard 
the  word  since  I read  of  Hitler  giving 
his  soldiers  acorn  tea  during  World 
War  II,  along  with  a lot  of  other  sub- 
stitutes, to  cut  down  the  cost  of  his 
onslaught  against  the  world. 

Webster  defines  “ersatz”  as  a 
substitute , “usually  of  inferior 
quality.”  This  definition  prompted  a 
train  of  thought:  perhaps  Webster 
was  wrong.  After  all,  I really  liked 
the  stretchy  nature  of  the  plastic 
tinsel  and  now  consider  it  of  superior 
quality.  It  can  be  used  as  it  comes 
from  the  spool  or  it  may  be  stretched 
to  the  exact  width  desired;  and, 
furthermore,  it  reduces  the  weight  of 
a finished  fly. 

I began  looking  over  my  stock  of 
fly  tying  material  for  more  ersatz. 
The  first  thing  to  attract  my  attention 
was  man-made  fur.  Ersatz,  perhaps, 
but  superior  for  certain  purposes.  By 
using  the  loop  method  of  spinning 
fur  onto  a hook,  this  man-made  fur 
can  be  fashioned  and  trimmed  into 
round,  tapered,  oval,  or  flat-shaped 


Clayton  Peters,  the  venerable  sage  of  Pennsylvania  fly  tyers, 
at  home,  literally  and  figuratively  speaking, 
surrounded  by  the  components  and  “ tools  of  his  trade.  ” 


bodies.  It  makes  a perfect  cover 
to  form  lead-weighted  bodies  of 
nymphs  and  streamers.  By  using  two 
colors,  black  and  brown,  a Woolly 
Bear  Caterpillar  is  easy  to  construct. 
The  same  method  is  used  to  make 
the  black  and  white  Caddis  Creeper. 
A closely  wrapped  and  trimmed 
body  of  man-made  fur  makes  a 
beautiful  and  durable  streamer  fly 
and  the  longer  fibers  can  be  used  for 
the  wing.  There  are  dozens  of  uses 
for  this  material,  limited  only  by 
one^s  imagination. 

Another  useful  body  material  is 
multicolored  rope  used  by  girls  to 
tie  up  their  ponytails.  This  usually 
comes  in  three  strands  and  is  about 
one-half  inch  thick.  Separated  and 
tied  as  body  material,  even  for  small 
flies,  it  is  very  effective  and  ties  in 
nicely.  There  are  eight  or  ten  colors 
in  a hank  of  this  material,  one 
color  being  peacock  green.  Wrapped 
under  peacock  herl  it  builds  up  the 
body,  giving  it  a fuller  appearance. 
The  red  can  be  used  very  effectively 
for  that  bit  of  red  butt  on  woolly 
worms  or  other  flies  having  similar 
decorations.  The  black  strand  can  be 
utilized  for  all  black  flies,  even  ants. 

There  are  three  wet  flies  not  pub- 
licized but  which  are  known  to 
all  knowledgeable  Penns  Creek 
fishermen  as  the  “Ike  Seiler  Gold 
Bands.”  They  are  tied  with  brown, 
gray  and  black  bodies,  with  cor- 
responding color  hackle  tied  palmer 


and  all  with  narrow  gold  bands. 
They  may  all  be  tied  of  ponytail  ma- 
terial. In  fact,  some  of  the  younger 
anglers  on  Penns  Creek  refer  to  them 
as  the  “Ponytail”  flies. 

Another  fine  example  of  ersatz  is 
an  imitation  raffia,  sold  in  the  hobby 
shops  for  weaving  mats  etc.,  This 
product  is  sold  under  various  trade 
names.  The  one  I am  using  at 
present  is  called  Strawtex.  It  is  due 
to  replace  raffia  because  of  its  ease 
in  handling  and  lack  of  the  brittle 
qualities  of  raffia.  A mere  dip  in 
water  and  it  becomes  limp  and  easy 
to  handle.  It  is  available  in  a wide  va- 
riety of  colors  and  blends  with  other 
colors  nicely. 

This  past  summer  I collected  an 
assortment  of  terrestrial  insects, 
beetles,  hoppers  etc.,  along  the 
streams  I fish  regulary  and  dupli- 
cated them,  using  man-made  fur  for 
the  bodies  and  Strawtex  for  the 
hard-shells  and  wing  covers.  These 
wing  covers  can  be  slightly  stiffened 
and  waterproofed  by  giving  them  a 
coat  of  vinyl  cement. 

Although  my  good  friend  Vince 
Marinaro  ties  his  jassids  and  beetles 
without  noticeable  bodies,  depend- 
ing on  the  wing  silhouette  to  provide 
the  necessary  image,  I still  like  to 
imitate  the  live  insect  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  outstanding  specimens 
made  by  using  man-made  fur  and 
Strawtex  is  the  Japanese  Beetle.  The 
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body  is  made  from  black  man-made 
fur  and  the  wing  case  is  brown  or 
bronze  colored  Strawtex  with  bright 
green  Strawtex  over  the  thorax. 

John  Travits,  who  learned  the 
principals  of  fly  tying  at  my 
workbench,  told  me  he  took  more 
trout  on  this  particular  beetle  than 
on  all  other  conventional  patterns. 
That  was  probably  because  he  used 
it  more  and  on  streams  where  the  fo- 
liage hung  over  the  stream. 

Another  Strawtex  tie  that  pro- 
duces well  is  the  firefly,  fished  in  late 
evening.  One  evening  I would  have 
been  tempted  to  trade  my  pet  rod  for 
a good  imitation  of  a firefly.  So,  al- 
though dead  tired,  I still  mus- 
tered enough  energy  to  tie  some  fair 
imitations  that  same  night.  The  next 
evening  when  the  tiny  beacons 
began  to  appear  I attached  one  to  my 
leader  and  before  it  was  too  dark  for 
pleasurable  fishing  I had  taken  three 
good  rainbows  on  the  new  imitation. 
The  back  of  this  fly  is  of  tan 
Strawtex  over  a grayish  body  with  a 
tiny  dot  of  daylight  fluorescent 
orange  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

Those  waterproof  pens  are  the 
most  versatile  of  all  the  ersatz  ma- 
terials that  can  be  incorporated  into 
a fly.  Even  the  conventional  March 
Brown  with  its  red  fox  fur  belly 
looks  more  realistic  with  faint  brown 
markings  on  top  of  the  body,  placed 
there  with  a waterproof  pen.  The 


" Ersatz ” beetles,  copied  from  live 
insects.  Note  the  Ladybug  and 
Japanese  Beetles,  bottom  two  rows. 


***** 


same  is  true  for  a realistic  treatment 
of  other  flies. 

Now  we  come  to  the  real  sub- 
stitute of  substitutes  — real  erastz  — 
polypropylene,  available  in  various 
forms  on  the  market  today.  Sup- 
posedly a superflotant  material,  I’ve 
had  some  anglers  complain  that  the 
dam  stuff  sinks.  It  is  quite  true  that  if 
wrapped  too  tightly,  thus  eliminating 
air  pockets,  it  may  well  sink.  I,  too, 
had  experienced  this  trouble,  but 
after  spinning  it  lightly  to  the  thread 
the  trouble  was  eliminated. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  one 
day  a man-made  material  would  re- 
place the  much  sought  after  fur  of 
aquatic  animals.  One  feature  of  the 
versatile  polypopylene  material  is 
the  absence  of  bothersome  guard 
hairs,  and  above  all  it  is  a fine  fluffy 
material  that  reflects  light  perfectly. 
It  is  a breeze  to  spin  on  a thread  and 
can  be  blended  to  get  those  subtle 
colors  found  in  the  bodies  of  many 
flies.  It  is  possible  to  imitate  the 
exact  color  of  most  insects  found  on 
trout  water  or  in  the  adjacent 
meadowland. 

Even  the  poly  wing  material  may 
be  tied  on  “as  is”  or  separated  to 
make  the  wings  of  the  smaller  flies. 
It  is  also  easy  to  trim  to  exact  wing 
shape  and  does  not  require  the  sup- 
port of  hackle  to  hold  it  in  place. 

I was  impressed  one  evening  on 
the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  by  a lad 
fishing  close  to  me  who  was  taking 
one  trout  after  another  on  the  spin- 
ner of  the  Ephoron  Leukon  fly, 
while  I was  doing  “so-so,”  catching 
a few,  but  having  my  fly  spumed  by 
a many  good  trout.  After  it  got  too 
dark  to  further  enjoy  seeing  the  rises 
to  the  artificial  my  friend  showed  me 
the  fly  that  had  produced  so  well  for 
him.  It  was  simply  tied  with  four 
barbs  from  a pale  blue  dun  hackle  for 
tails,  split  into  a “V”  shape,  a 
slightly  tapered  body  of  white  poly- 
propylene and  white  poly  wings  tied 
slightly  spent.  You  can  bet  that  I was 
on  the  stream  the  next  evening 
armed  with  the  new  ersatz  pattern, 
and  I,  too,  was  able  to  keep  my 
leader  stretched  by  some  heavy 
trout. 

On  Penns  Creek  I had  a similar 
experience.  Isonychia,  the  rather 
large  bi-color  fly,  was  on  the  water 
and  the  trout  went  wild  — except  for 
my  offering  which  prior  to  that  time  I 
considered  a pretty  good  imitation. 
So,  I did  what  came  naturally  — I 
caught  a few  naturals  and  went  back 
to  camp  and  the  fly  tying  vise.  I fi- 
nally came  up  with  a fly  tied  on  a 
number  12  hook,  having  a tail  of 


Clayton  Peters’  “Ersatz”  creations: 
Ersatz  Streamer,  Woolly  Caterpillar, 
Stone  Fly  Nymph,  Oak  Worm,  Caddis 
Worm  and  his  Japanese  Beetle. 


ginger  barbs,  a body  of  blended 
brown  and  maroon  polypropylene, 
with  yellow  tied  at  the  thorax,  over 
which  ginger  hackle  was  tied  around 
a pair  of  dirty-blackish,  gray-stained 
poly  wings.  It  looked  good  to  me, 
and  the  trout  liked  it  too.  This  is  a 
super  fly  on  Penns  Creek  when 
Isonychia  is  on  the  water. 

The  use  of  Strawtex  I mentioned 
earlier  is  really  very  simple.  After  at- 
taching the  tying  silk  to  the  hook, 
fasten  a two-inch  piece  of  Strawtex 
directly  over  the  barb,  allowing  it  to 
extend  back  out  of  the  way.  The 
body  material  is  now  tied  on.  In  the 
case  of  the  firefly  it  should  be  a 
blend  of  tan  and  a bit  of  pale  gray. 
This  can  be  spun  polypropylene  or 
any  other  material  that  meets  your 
fancy.  Wrap  the  body  up  to  the 
thorax  and  bring  the  Strawtex  up 
over  it  and  tie  fast  back  of  the 
thorax.  Now,  tie  a dark  ginger 
hackle  on,  allowing  room  for  the 
head.  Trim  the  hackle  top  and  bot- 
tom and  bring  the  Strawtex  forward 
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a second  time  and  tie  off  in  front  of 
the  hackle.  Finish  off  the  head  and 
complete  the  fly  by  adding  a tiny 
touch  of  orange  fluorescent  paint 
(enamel)  at  the  bottom  rear  of  the 
body.  They  even  bring  big  trout  to 
the  surface  when  the  beacon  bugs 
are  in  the  air. 

I have  taken  trout  on  Ladybugs 
tied  in  the  same  manner,  using 
orange  Strawtex  for  the  wing  coverts 
and  adding  black  dots  with  the  wa- 
terproof pen. 

The  roughly  oval-shaped  body  of 
the  Japanese  Beetle  may  be  made  of 
black  man-made  fur,  using  the  same 
technique  of  tying  as  for  the  firefly, 
using  bronze  and  green  Strawtex 
over  the  top.  Legs  should  be  added 
to  the  Japanese  Beetle,  and  I like  to 
tie  in  the  legs  by  criss-crossing  six 
black  fibers  from  a crow  quill.  Trout 
love  those  Japanese  Beetles.  We 
have  taken  trout  on  them  when  we 
were  sure  that  there  wasn’t  a live 
specimen  within  a mile  of  the 
stream.  As  with  the  cricket  and 
some  other  terrestrials,  they  can 
be  fished  with  a splat  on  the  water 
instead  of  the  dainty  approach. 
Another  good  beetle  is  tied  exactly 
like  the  Japanese  except  that  it  is 
entirely  black. 

If  your  patience  permits,  and  you 
like  the  delights  of  fishing  tiny  ter- 
restrials when  no  other  hatches  are 
on  the  water,  you  may  want  to  tie 
some  small  Leaf  Hoppers,  using  pale 
green  Strawtex  and  yellow  or  am- 
ber bodies  on  size  18  and  20  hooks. 
About  two  wraps  of  light  ginger 
hackle  completes  the  Leaf  Hoppers. 
The  largest  trout  I ever  hooked  was 
on  a size  20  Leaf  Hopper  in  the 
“Fish-for-Fun”  area  of  the  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek.  No,  I did  not  land 
the  trout  ...  he  promptly  dove 
under  a submerged  log  and  my  7X 
tippet  simply  wasn’t  up  to  the  task  of 
removing  him  from  his  secure 
retreat.  I am  sure  that  it  was  well 


over  the  20-inch  size  limit  designated 
as  keepers  on  that  stretch  of  water. 

Another  large  trout  I was  for- 
tunate enough  to  bamboozle  in  that 
same  area  was  nineteen  and  one-half 
inches  long.  I misguided  his  in- 
telligence with  an  imitation  cricket 
tied  unlike  the  traditional  Letort  pat- 
tern. Copying  the  live  insect,  this 
bug  is  more  on  the  realistic  side.  The 
black  body  is  tied  on  of  man-made 
fur  in  two  segments  and  overlaid 
with  black  Strawtex.  The  body 
should  be  small  at  the  rear  end 
gradually  increasing  in  size  to  the 
front  of  the  thorax.  The  legs  are  tied 
in  crisscross  of  crow  quill  fibers.  The 
rear  legs  should  extend  back  along 
the  body.  After  measuring  that  trout 
I gently  eased  it  back  into  the  stream 
for  a future  meeting.  The  rise  to 
crickets,  unlike  the  sip  and  suction 
rises  to  minutiae,  is  often  rather 
pronounced  and  can  easily  leave  the 
angler  with  a case  of  jangled  nerves. 
I know,  because  I have  tom  more 
than  one  cricket  off  due  to  an  excited 
heave  of  the  little  seven-foot  wand. 

Embroidery  cotton  is  actually  an 
ersatz  material,  being  a substitute 
for  silk  bodies.  I have  tied  hundreds 
of  woven  stone  fly  nymphs  using  this 
material,  and  I’ve  caught  hundreds 
of  trout  on  them.  The  woven  nymph 
using  embroidery  cotton  is  unique 
because  it  can  be  shaped  to  the  flat- 
tened proportions  of  the  natural 
nymph. 

During  one  of  his  many  trips  to  my 
fly  tying  bench  I gave  my  friend  Milt 
Wiest  several  woven  nymphs  to  try. 
Like  many  others,  he  placed  them  in 
an  almost  forgotten  recess  of  his 
fishing  jacket  and  forgot  about  them. 
Then,  one  day  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  when  the  trout  were  ap- 
parently having  a siesta  he  rum- 
maged through  his  jacket  and  found 
the  nymphs.  Not  taking  time  to 
remove  the  6X  tippet  he  tied  the 
weighted  nymph  to  his  leader  and  on 


the  third  or  fourth  cast  he  was  fast  to 
one  of  the  biggest  trout  in  the  area, 
but  not  for  long.  The  6X  wasn’t  able 
to  stand  the  strain  and  broke.  Later, 
after  removing  the  gossamer  strand 
he  took  several  trout  on  the  stone  fly 
nymph  but  none  as  big  as  “old 
hunter!” 

Another  experience  proving  the 
worth  of  the  woven  ersatz  stone  fly 
nymph  happened  one  day  after  a 
heavy  stocking  of  hatchery  fish  in 
Clarks  Creek.  My  companion,  Harry 
Stutzman,  caught  and  released  32 
trout  on  the  same  nymph.  He  now 
has  the  fly  in  a small  glass  case  in  his 
den  with  the  inscription  “Old  32” 
underneath  it.  Of  course  we  all  have 
our  favorites  but  I am  convinced  that 
the  woven  stone  will  take  more  trout 
than  any  other  fly  in  my  fly  box.  I al- 
ways try  to  make  this  nymph  as  near 
like  the  original  as  possible,  but 
sometimes  I think  that  my  old  friend 
Charley  Wetzel  was  right  when  he 
told  me  to  make  them  “strubbly” 
looking,  another  way  of  saying  in  his 
Pennsylvania  dutch  way,  “make 
them  as  rough-looking  as  possible.” 

An  observation  during  months  of 
studying  and  trying  to  duplicate  live 
insects  was  that  various  combina- 
tions of  blended  colors  more  closely 
imitate  the  true  color  values  of  many 
insects.  A bit  of  tan,  gray  or  bur- 
gandy  mixed  in  with  yellow  or  ocher 
bodies  is  more  pleasing  from  the 
trout’s  viewpoint.  So,  with  the  er- 
satz material  available  today  it  is 
possible  for  the  serious  fly  tyer  to 
more  closely  duplicate  nature’s  own 
product. 

I am  aware  that  I will  be  judged  as 
an  innovator,  or,  still  worse  — an 
heretic,  and  the  foregoing*  would 
make  Halford,  Skews  and  Gordon 
rest  uneasy;  but,  catching  trout  on 
artificials  is  the  name  of  the  game 
and  I like  to  think  that  I am  outwit- 
ting them  even  though  we  call  the  fly 
tying  material  “ERSATZ.” 
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Fool’s  Gold 


by  Richard  L.  Henry 


The  glassy  flat  of  the  Meadow 
Pool  glistened  in  the  midday  sun 
and  a dozen  cows  lazily  gathered 
downstream  in  the  shade  of  a huge 
oak  tree,  swishing  their  tails  ner- 
vously to  chase  away  bothersome 
flies.  Not  far  below  them,  where  the 
stream  turned  toward  a lowland  of 


swamp  grass  and  scattered  cattails,  a 
pair  of  mallards  fed  in  the  shallows. 

Nothing  stirred  in  the  familiar  flat 
or  in  the  pool  below  it.  As  I walked 
downstream  I spotted  numerous 
suckers  lying  motionless  on  the  bot- 
tom, but  no  signs  of  trout.  I hadn’t 
really  expected  much  more;  nearly 


all  of  the  trout  had  vanished  with  the 
early  season  crowds,  and  I knew 
that  those  few  which  remained 
would  favor  less  open  water.  Yet  the 
summer  meadows  were  alive  with 
land-bom  insects,  and  I hoped  to 
find  at  least  one  trout  with  a taste  for 
terrestrials. 
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Rounding  a bend,  I stopped  for  a 
moment  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  my 
forehead  and  to  survey  the  water 
ahead.  As  I watched,  there  was  a 
quiet  rise  about  fifty  yards  down- 
stream and  just  a few  feet  above  the 
broken  branch  of  a sprawling  willow 
tree  that  crowded  the  bank.  Even  at 
a distance  the  rise  form  betrayed  a 
heavy  fish,  and  I hurried  toward  the 
spot  for  a closer  look. 

The  fallen  branch  lay  at  a right 
angle  to  the  bank  and  across  the  cur- 
rent where  it  harvested  the  refuse  of 
an  affluent  society.  Over  a deep 
channel,  bordered  by  wavering 
strands  of  elodea,  lay  the  fish.  As  I 
drew  closer  it  rose  again,  and  I 
watched  the  tiny  waves  from  the  rise 
wash  back  against  the  branch  and  its 
assortment  of  trash. 

The  fish  was  now  easy  to  see  over 
the  dark  channel.  Fishery  biologists 
have  developed  various  hybrid 
trout,  among  them  a bright  orange 
mutant  of  the  rainbow  trout  known 
as  a “palomino.”  Obviously  this 
was  one  of  them,  for  its  golden 
flanks  shown  brightly  even  in  the 
shadows.  But  the  fish  was  even 
more  conspicuous  because  of  its 
size.  In  a stream  where  ten  and  12- 
inch  fish  are  the  norm,  I guessed  the 
bright  specimen  before  me  would 
weigh  at  least  two  pounds.  Search- 
ing through  my  fly  box,  I found  a 
size  18  black  ant,  one  of  my  favorite 
flies  for  late-season  trout.  Fingers 
trembling,  I knotted  it  to  my  .005 
leader  point  and  waded  quietly  into 
the  stream  to  give  him  a try. 

The  Tulpehocken  is  not  a utopian 
trout  stream;  I fish  it  often  because 
it  is  close  to  my  home.  Although 
cold  and  limestone  at  its  source  in 
Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  the 
stream  quickly  acquires  the  afflic- 
tions of  what  is  usually  known  as 
progress.  Various  industries  pollute 
it  in  its  course  through  a small  settle- 
ment called  Myerstown,  and  a sew- 
age treatment  plant,  that  always 
seems  less-than-adequate,  adds  to 
the  water’s  distress.  But  as  the 
stream  leaves  the  town,  several  cold 
springs  revitalize  the  ailing  flow, 
granting  it  a few  more  miles  as 
marginal  trout  water. 

Just  over  the  Berks  County  line 
there  is  an  old  mill  dam.  Several 
hundred  yards  above  the  dam  the 
stream  runs  deep  and  slow,  and  its 


banks  are  grown  to  sprawling  willow 
trees  that  overhang  its  weed-choked 
channels.  It  is  a good  stretch  to  look 
for  trout  that  have  survived  the  early 
swarms  of  fishermen,  for  under  the 
willows  there  are  always  a few  wary 
fish  awaiting  the  persistent  late- 
season  angler.  It  was  under  one  of 
these  willows  where  I had  spotted 
the  rise. 

I waded  to  midstream  where  the 
water  was  knee-deep  and  waited  to 
be  certain  the  fish  was  still  feeding. 
When  a rise  came  I stripped  line 
from  my  reel  and  prepared  to  cast. 
Except  for  the  need  to  hit  a fair-size 
opening  in  the  lower  branches  of  the 
willow,  it  was  an  easy  cast  of  no 
more  than  thirty  feet;  but  as  I 
lengthened  line  I sensed  a pause  in 
the  fish’s  feeding  rhythm  that  caused 
me  to  drop  the  fly  downstream  and 
out  of  the  way.  Crouching  and 
remaining  still  in  the  water,  I 
watched  my  prize  begin  a gradual 
retreat  from  its  feeding  station. 

The  fish  hadn’t  panicked  but  I’d 
obviously  put  it  on  its  guard,  and  I 
scarcely  breathed  as  it  drifted  slowly 
backward  all  the  way  past  me  and 
vanished  into  an  impregnable  tangle 
of  roots  and  branches.  When  it  dis- 
appeared I retreated  with  chagrin  to 
the  bank  to  think  things  over.  The 
fish  may  resume  feeding,  I reasoned, 
if  its  confidence  were  restored.  I de- 
cided to  fish  elsewhere  for  a while, 
hoping  the  big  palomino  would  come 
out  and  feed  again. 

I wandered  downstream  to  the 
broad  still  water  behind  the  mill 
dam.  Near  the  inlet  of  the  dam,  dark 
mud  sucked  at  my  waders  and  nu- 
merous bulrushes  worried  my  back 
casts.  A myriad  of  chubs  spoiled  the 
fishing,  although  I finally  caught  a 
small  brown  trout  that  was  feeding 
among  them.  But  I was  preoccupied, 
and  when  a half  hour  passed  without 
further  action,  I decided  to  go  back 
and  check  on  my  palomino. 

My  timing  was  nearly  perfect;  the 
fish  had  just  left  its  sanctuary  and 
was  swimming  upstream  toward  its 
feeding  station  above  the  broken 
branch.  Unhurried,  it  worked  me- 
thodically up  the  midstream  channel 
and  around  the  tip  of  the  broken 
willow  where  it  rested  for  several 
minutes  about  two  feet  in  front  of  the 
branch.  Then  it  began  to  feed  quietly 
on  the  surface.  I watched  the  fish 


rise  for  perhaps  ten  minutes;  then 
somewhat  nervously  I tied  on  a fresh 
size  18  ant,  and  again  slipped  into 
casting  position. 

This  time  I waded  in  farther  down- 
stream from  the  fish,  hoping  to  avoid 
detection;  but  now,  at  longer  range, 
an  accurate  cast  and  a drag-free  float 
would  be  more  difficult.  The  water, 
too,  was  deeper  and  the  dark  current 
swirled  perilously  close  to  the  top  of 
my  waders,  yet  I feared  that  moving 
closer  would  again  alarm  the  fish, 
perhaps  for  good.  I lengthened  line 
and  made  ready  to  deliver  the  cast. 

The  odds  for  success  weren't 
good.  The  fly  could  well  have  caught 
in  the  willow  branches  or,  having 
avoided  them,  the  delivered  fly 
could  have  dragged  in  the  conflicting 
currents.  But  luckily  neither  of  these 
things  happened,  instead,  the  ant 
dropped  about  two  feet  above  the 
fish  and  drifted  drag-free  in  its  feed- 
ing lane.  As  the  fly  drew  close,  the 
fish  drifted  slowly  upward  to  inter- 
cept it  with  a quiet  rise,  and  I lifted 
my  rod  tip  gently  to  set  the  hook. 

Catching  a four-pound  trout  on  a 
small  dry  fly  and  a fine  leader  point 
should  satisfy  even  the  most  dis- 
criminating purist,  yet  within 
seconds  of  hooking  my  prize  the  vic- 
tory fell  into  shambles.  Upon  being 
hooked,  the  fish  began  to  thrash 
about  violently,  but  then  just  as 
quickly  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
towed  obediently  toward  the  bank 
where  he  was  easily  beached. 

The  fish  measured  18  inches  long 
and  the  four  pounds  was  only  a cur- 
sory guess;  yet  for  those  who  think 
my  estimate  was  overly  optimistic,  I 
can  say  that  the  fish’s  flabby  bulk 
was  such  that  his  whole  throat 
ripped  open  when  I lifted  him  by  the 
gill  covers. 

Perhaps  I was  unkind  when  I 
buried  the  fish  behind  the  pig  pen  on 
the  Hamish  farm,  for  my  “pal- 
omino,” it  turned  out,  was  nothing 
more  than  a “garden-variety” 
goldfish!  I showed  the  fish  to  just 
two  people  who  happened  by  and 
then  hurried  it  into  a grave  scarcely 
reserved  for  nobility.  True,  the  fish 
had  fought  badly  and  it  wasn’t  a 
trout;  yet  it  was  feeding  on  minute 
insects  and  it  displayed  a wariness 
equal  to  some  of  our  more  respected 
species.  It  could  be  that  I didn’t 
recognize  a trophy  when  I had  one. 
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This  is  the  ten-year-old  beauty  that  caught  the  author’s  eye  (and  captured  his  pocketbook!). 


Ashore 

& 

Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 

Big  is  beautiful  . . . and  expen- 
sive! At  least  when  it  comes 
to  boats.  Although  you  may  insist 
you’ve  got  all  the  boat  you’ll  ever 
need,  once  you’ve  got  boating  in 
your  blood  you  may  be  unable  to 
resist  the  urge  to  move  up.  It’s 
understandable.  Everywhere  you 
look  you  see  bigger  boats,  prettier 
boats,  faster  boats.  It  seems  the  only 
way  to  beat  the  bigger  boat  syn- 
drome is  to  never  get  into  boating  in 
the  first  place.  And  you  know  that’s 
some  advice  you’ll  never  get  from 
me! 

My  first  boat  was  a 14-foot  fiber- 
glass “glorified  rowboat.”  A real 
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beauty  with  a rated  capacity  of  five 
persons  and  a 35  hp  outboard.  It 
was,  and  still  is,  the  finest  fishing 
boat  I’ve  ever  owned,  especially  for 
statewide  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Soon  after  this  purchase,  my  wife 
and  I took  two  boating  safety 
courses  . . . one  conducted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
the  other  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  Later  we  both  joined  the 
Auxiliary  and  became  very  active  in 
its  boating  programs.  It  was  also 
about  this  time  we  purchased  the 
second,  boat  in  the  “ Winters 
Navy”  . . . a 20-foot  day  cruiser. 

This  craft,  with  its  cabin  for 
shelter  from  the  summer  sun  and 
cabin  bunks  for  sleeping,  quickly  be- 
came our  favorite  “family  boat.” 
But,  other  than  the  bunks,  it  came 
with  no  living  accommodations.  I 
added  an  upright  cooler  chest,  a 
portable  toilet  and  a three-gallon 
water  cooler.  But  it  didn’t  have  a ta- 
ble, cooking  facilities,  etc.  It  still 
didn’t  quite  fill  the  bill.  While  you 
could  spend  the  night  in  it,  it  was 
woefully  crowded  with  just  three 
persons  and  their  gear  aboard.  Since 
we  had  five  children  living  at  home 
at  the  time,  we  would  have  to  put 


four  in  sleeping  bags  on  the  aft  deck. 
What  unbelievable  confusion  and 
traffic  jams  there  were  in  the  morn- 
ing! Nights  spent  under  the  stars 
soon  became  less  and  less  frequent. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I managed  to 
fight  the  bigger  boat  syndrome  for 
about  three  years.  But  that  isn’t  to 
say  I didn’t  think  about  it.  Then 
came  the  fall  boat  shows  in  1975. 
Since  my  wife’s  family  lives  in 
Maryland,  we  happened  to  be  in  that 
state  when  one  of  the  marinas  on  the 
North  East  River  was  holding  its 
“Open  House  and  Boat  Show.”  We 
also  had  some  friends  who  had  a 
travel  trailer  on  a Maryland  camp- 
ground site  which  — you  guessed  it 
— happened  to  be  along  the  North 
East  River.  We  stopped  to  say 
“Hello”  to  them  and  found  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Boat  Show. 
They  were  going  to  buy  a larger 
boat;  they  had  outgrown  their  17- 
footer-.  They  insisted  we  go  along 
and  help  them  pick  out  a boat. 

Guess  who  bought  a boat  at  the 
show?  Not  our  friends,  that’s  for 
sure.  But  I just  happened  to  spot  a 
breathtaking  26-footer  with  a big, 
wide  aft  deck  (great  for  fishing),  a 
cabin  that  had  all  the  basic  kitchen 
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It’s  not  hard  to  picture  enjoying  a weekend  at  anchor  in  a secluded  cove  with  a bigger  boat. 


facilities  of  home  (now  we  could 
stay  out  for  days),  and  slept  six  in 
reasonable  comfort  (with  plenty  of 
room  for  sleeping  bags  on  the  aft 
deck,  if  needed).  It  also  had  a walk- 
around  cabin  to  allow  easy  access  to 
the  bow-mounted  anchor.  Although 
it  did  have  a bow  hatch  for  inclement 
weather  and  rough  seas,  it  usually 
would  not  be  necessary  to  make  my 
wife  struggle  through  a hatch  to  drop 
anchor. 

It  was  not  a new  boat,  to  be  sure. 
In  fact  it  was  ten  years  old  and  made 
of  wood  to  boot.  (Which  I wasn’t  at 
all  sure  I could  accept  after  two 
fiberglass  boats.)  But  it  looked  great 
and  appeared  to  be  in  mint  condi- 
tion, right  down  to  the  eight-cylinder 
190  c.i.  freshwater-cooled  engine.  It 
had  dual  control  stations  . . . one 
on  the  flybridge  and  another  in  the 
cabin.  It  was  loaded  with  safety 
gear,  electronics  and  extras.  The 
asking  price  was  $6900  but  I was 
sure  I could  hassle  the  price  down- 
ward. With  a smile  on  my  face  and 
my  wife  following  me  hesitantly  five 
steps  behind,  I headed  for  the  ma- 
rina sales  office. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  taking 
a ten-minute  demonstration  ride. 


Then  back  to  the  sales  office.  (At 
this  point  our  friends,  having  de- 
cided to  keep  their  small  17-footer, 
headed  back  to  their  campground.) 
By  now,  I knew  here  was  the  boat  I 
had  been  looking  for;  the  boat  I had 
to  have! 

I made  the  marina  an  offer  to  for- 
ward to  the  owner,  filled  out  a bank 
credit  application,  left  a fifty  dollar 
deposit  and  went  outside  to  look 
at  “my”  boat  again.  People  were 
swarming  all  over  it;  no  question  but 
that  ten-year-old  boat  was  the  hit  at- 
traction of  the  show  ...  at  least  as 
far  as  used  boats  go.  I went  back  to 
the  office  and  requested  the  marina 
put  a “SOLD”  sign  on  the  boat  and 
get  all  those  people  off  “my”  boat. 
Gracefully,  they  informed  me  they 
couldn’t  do  that  as  I hadn’t  pur- 
chased the  boat  yet  . . . just  made 
an  offer.  However,  as  a com- 
promise, they  did  put  a “No  Board- 
ing-Please  See  Office”  sign  on  the 
boat.  But  this  didn’t  work  too  well 
and,  as  I couldn’t  stand  the  sight  of 
people  with  street  shoes  scratching 
the  aft  deck,  I headed  for  home. 

Three  days  later,  after  holding  my 
breath  for  seventy-two  hours,  I re- 
ceived a call  from  the  marina.  The 


owner  had  accepted  my  offer,  the 
bank  had  approved  the  loan  (could  I 
bring  in  the  two  thousand  dollar 
down  payment  soon?)  and  how  soon 
could  I be  in  to  sign  the  papers  and 
take  possession?  Actually  two  days 
passed  before  I went  to  complete  the 
deal  as  both  the  insurance  company 
and  I insisted  the  boat  be  surveyed 
first.  It  passed  with  flying  colors 
(and  a less  than  adequate  survey) 
and  by  the  weekend  I had  the  fi- 
nance papers  in  my  hand  and  the 
temporary  registration  in  my  wallet. 
She  was  mine!  (You  see,  it  took  a 
year  till  my  wife  would  accept  it 
enough  to  call  it  “ours”.  And  to  this 
day,  I don’t  think  she’s  ever  quite 
forgiven  me  for  selling  the  20-footer; 
a feeling  1 share  from  time  to  time.) 
What’s  more,  I had  gotten  it  at  my 
price  . . . saving  nearly  a thousand 
dollars.  But,  sadly,  it  would  be  the 
last  time  I saved  money  on  the  boat. 
From  that  day  forth,  I would  only 
pay  out  money!  Would  it  be  worth 
it? 

(Editor’s  Note:  Next  month  Gene 
talks  about  the  increased  costs  and 
frustrations  . . . as  well  as 
pleasures  ...  of  giving  in  to  the 
‘ 'Big  Boat  Syndrome.’ ’) 
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The  Sinnemahoning 

( continued  from  page  9.) 

below  Emporium.  Softshell  crabs 
rank  as  the  top  bait  for  them  while 
hellgrammites  get  the  nod  for  second 
place.  Minnow-type  lures  like  the 
Rapala  are  also  used  effectively. 

Here,  as  with  the  trout,  you  can 
take  smallmouth  most  anywhere  on 
the  stream.  Suggested  spots  to  try 
are  the  Memorial  Springs  and  coke 
oven  area  north  of  Cameron  and 
Tunnel  Hill,  located  just  south  of 
Sterling  Run  at  a sharp  bend  in  the 
road. 

The  Sinnemahoning  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  Route  120  which  par- 
allels the  stream  from  Emporium  to 
Driftwood.  Ample  off-the-road  park- 
ing is  also  available  along  this  stretch 
too.  Farther  upstream,  the  creek  can 
be  reached  from  Route  46  from 
Emporium  to  Lockwood,  and  from 
there  to  its  headwaters  by  the  Rich 
Valley  road. 

Hastings  picks  the  Tunnel  Hill 
area  as  the  most  underfished  portion 
of  the  stream.  The  run  of  water  here 
sits  well  back  off  the  main  road  and 
an  unimproved  dirt  road  leads  down 
to  it. 

Tunnel  Hill’s  isolation  was  alleged 
to  have  contributed  to  a few  shady 
activities  in  years  gone  by.  In  the 
days  before  any  dams  were  built 
on  the  Susquehanna,  the  local  sheriff 
also  doubled  as  the  fish  warden.  At 


that  time,  the  creek  teemed  with  eels 
that  migrated  from  the  ocean  by  way 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  spring  and 
then  returned  to  the  sea  in  the  fall. 
Since  ells  are  nocturnal  fish,  they 
were  best  taken  at  night  by  set  lines, 
nets,  racks,  and  by  gigging.  The  nets 
and  racks  required  that  fish  dams  be 
built  by  running  a wall  of  loose 
stones  downstream  and  out  from 
each  bank.  In  the  middle  of  the  creek 
an  opening  was  left  where  the  walls 
came  together.  Here,  an  eel  net  was 
hung. 

The  eels  entered  the  wing  wall  and 
followed  the  current  along  the  en- 
closure to  the  opening  where  they 
landed  in  the  net.  Many  eels  could 
be  caught  in  one  evening  by  this 
method. 

But  the  best  catches  were  made,  it 
is  claimed,  by  means  of  a wooden 
rack.  Instead  of  a net,  a long  rack 
made  of  slats  placed  about  a half- 
inch apart  was  erected  at  the  dam 
opening.  The  other  end  was  elevated 
above  the  water  and  extended  out 
several  feet  so  the  water  would  fall 
through  the  slats. 

This  arrangement  literally  left  the 
eels  high  and  dry  on  the  rack.  Men 
wearing  woolen  mittens  standing  on 
each  side  of  the  rack  caught  the  eels 
in  their  hands  and  placed  the  squirm- 
ing fish  into  sacks. 

Since  the  nets  and  racks  were 
illegal,  the  sheriff  destroyed  the 
dams  when  they  were  found; 


deputized  citizens  aided  him  in  this 
task.  And  many  of  his  deputies  who 
vociferously  condemned  the  un- 
sportsmanlike conduct  of  fish- 
ermen who  would  dare  use  eel  traps 
also  happened  to  be  participants  in 
these  misdeeds.  Because  the  dams 
were  usually  destroyed  in  the  fall,  all 
was  serene  until  the  following  year. 

Another  story  at  Tunnel  Hill  has 
it,  that  outlaws  using  torches  made 
from  pine  splints,  waded  up  the 
creek  one  night  and  speared  eels  as 
they  came  downstream.  One  eel, 
four  feet  long,  was  reported  to  have 
inflicted  a severe  bite  on  one  of  its 
antagonizers  during  one  of  these 
forays.  Other  fish  such  as  brook 
trout  up  to  18  inches  long,  suckers 
and  catfish  were  also  said  to  have 
been  speared. 

Though  most  of  today’s  fishing 
on  the  Driftwood  Branch  is  done  by 
wading,  some  anglers  float  it  by  rub- 
ber raft  or  canoe.  Hastings  recom- 
mends float  fishing  it  for  trout  during 
May  and  June;  smallmouth  bass  in 
July,  before  the  water  level  gets 
too  low.  Rafts  and  canoes  can  be 
launched  almost  anyplace  along 
the  stream  between  Emporium  and 
Driftwood. 

Hastings  asks  anglers  to  help  keep 
the  stream  clean  by  not  littering.  He 
also  said  that  he  would  like  to  see 
more  fishermen  take  advantage  of 
the  Sinnemahoning’ s angling  oppor- 
tunities. 


From  its  headwaters  to  Driftwood,  30  miles  are  available  for  both  trout  and  smallmouth  bass  anglers. 
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IT'S  UPHILL ...  ALL  THE  WAY! 


Fifty  years  ago  Lindbergh  made  his  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic  and  those 
of  us  who  were  boys  at  the  time  remember  the  thrill  we  felt  over  his  ac- 
complishment . . . how,  for  several  years  afterward,  we  wore  “Lindy”  leather 
helmets  (with  goggles  on  the  forehead!)  to  school  and  wished  for  the  same  op- 
portunity for  glory  and  accomplishment. 

Less  than  two  years  later  our  families  were  knocked  to  their  knees  by  the 
Great  Depression.  Only  the  necessities  of  life  took  on  any  real  value  and 
everybody  in  the  family  earned  his  own  way.  If  you  wanted  something,  you  earned  the  money  to  pay  for 
it;  if  you  didn’t  earn  it,  you  went  without. 

A generation  later,  despite  having  what  are  now  called  “recessions,”  Americans  have,  in  many  ways 
and  for  one  reason  or  another,  turned  around  180  degrees,  determining  that  their  children  will  never 
have  to  suffer  the  deprivations  they  endured.  This  is  a tragic  turnaround,  in  a number  of  ways.  One- 
third  of  our  state  budget  is  dedicated  to  welfare  and  other  giveaways.  And,  significant  among  the 
giveaways  — it  seems  that  every  time  someone  thinks  of  giving  something  free,  they  think  of  fishing! 

When  the  Fish  Commission  asked  the  General  Assembly  in  early  March  for  an  increase  in  its  license 
fee,  the  enlightened  members  of  that  body  required  that  the  bill  include  a juvenile  license,  one  just  as 
we  had  asked  for  in  1973.  It  is  amazing  how  much  negative  reaction  can  be  generated  by  this  small 
request.  The  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  amended  the  bill, 
requesting  $1.50  for  those  youths  over  14  years  of  age  for  sort  of  a “tempering  period”  of  two  years 
before  they  became  full-fledged  stockholders.  From  what  we  hear  now,  this  is  engendering  more  flak 
than  it  did  four  years  ago!  Speaking  in  all  frankness,  $1.50  will  hardly  pay  the  cost  of  administering 
such  a license,  but  we  still  believe  it’s  worth  it! 

There  is  a lot  of  difference  between  the  “little  kid”  pictured  by  the  defenders  of  our  youths  and  the 
14-year-old  that  anybody  could  probably  trust  with  a power  mower,  and  with  an  earning  ability  and  op- 
portunity that  should  dispel  any  doubts.  It  is  much  easier  to  discern  a 14-year-old  in  a crowd  of  12-year- 
olds  and  under.  $1.50  for  a year  of  fishing  — when  three  of  our  hatchery  trout  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
license  — isn’t  going  to  put  anybody  out  of  fishing.  Although  the  income  from  such  a license  bill  would 
be  almost  negligible  to  the  Commission,  it  would  provide  a broader  base  for  federal  Dingell/ Johnson 
monies. 

We  absolutely  cannot  understand  the  logic  behind  the  arguments  of  those  who  call  us  “child  haters” 
as  they  resist  any  attempt  whatever  to  license  juvenile  fishermen.  Anybody  12  years  and  over  who 
wants  to  hunt  must  pay  $5.25  and,  very  frankly,  I am  not  much  impressed  by  the  explanations  used  to 
distinguish  hunting  from  fishing  when  it  comes  to  licensing  age! 

Twenty  years  ago,  perhaps,  $1.50  might  have  provided  a youngster  with  a few  rides  at  an  amusement 
park.  Certainly  not  ten  years  ago.  Today,  one  of  the  super  amusement  parks  not  too  far  from  Pennsyl- 
vania’s capitol  offers  a 10-year-old  (or  older)  a full  day  of  rides  for  $8.00;  kiddies  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  9 can  enjoy  the  same  full  day  of  rides  for  a paltry  $7.00;  under  5,  the  tots  go  free.  Bless  their  hearts! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Susquehanna  we  checked  the  “registration”  fees  for  some  of  the  ball  sports. 
It  seems  to  matter  little  whether  the  ball  is  perfectly  round  or  spherical,  but  registrations  for 
unsponsored  little  leaguers  run  anywhere  from  $12.00  to  $15.00  per  year.  Of  course  the  kids  get  to  use 
a uniform,  bats,  balls,  etc.  (they  buy  their  own  gloves  — about  the  price  of  a fair  quality  fishing  rod, 
reel  and  line!).  And  few  there  are  who  voice  disapproval  over  the  payment  of  a fee. 

Anything  one  gets  for  nothing  is  respected  in  just  about  that  degree! 

I am  certain  that  these  words  will  bring  down  about  my  head  a deluge  of  letters  protesting  my  ap- 
parent “anti-youth”  attitude.  I am  likewise  convinced  that  the  silent  majority  of  anglers  who,  once  in  a 
while,  say  they  favor  licensing  those  under  16  will  not  come  to  our  defense.  And,  I am  almost  convinced 
that  we  will  never  have  a juvenile  license  for  any  cost,  or  for  any  reason,  unless  those  who  believe  as  we 
do  speak  up  — to  their  legislators. 

If  that’s  the  way  it  has  to  be  — so  be  it!  But  I want  our  readers  to  know  what  I believe  and  where  I 
stand  that  much  you  can  take  to  the  bank! 

Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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"WAY  TO  GO !" 

Charlie  Zaimes’  article  on  bugging  for 
bass  brings  to  mind  something  that  hap- 
pened to  me  a few  years  back. 

I was  fishing  a small  Pennsylvania  lake 
in  the  early  evening  using  deer-hair  bugs 
and  getting  strike  after  strike  but  not 
hooking  a single  fish.  Since  I rarely  miss  a 
strike  on  a bug,  I was  getting  more  and 
more  exasperated,  in  fact,  the  air  was  get- 
ting a little  blue. 

Finally,  I stripped  the  bug  and  took  a 
close  look  at  it.  To  my  intense  disgust,  I 
found  that  the  hook  had  rusted  through 
and  broken  off  just  where  the  shank 
entered  the  deer  hair.  I had  been  fishing 
with  a hookless  lure!  Now  that’s  true 
sportsmanship! 

The  moral  of  the  tale  is  — if  you  are  go- 
ing fishing  with  last  year’s  bugs,  test  the 
hooks  first! 

Clifton  W.  Russell 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

HE'S  PUTTIN'  US  ON! 

I would  like  to  know  if  you  have  a recipe 
for  strawberry  doughball.  If  you  do,  please 
send  me  a copy. 

Robert  Eckenrod 
R.D.  1,  Box  84-A 
Tarentum,  Pa.  15084 


RIVER  RAINBOW  — 

Here  is  another  fish  story  for  your 
magazine.  On  the  opening  day  of  bass 
season  last  year,  my  father,  my  cousin 
Louis,  and  I went  shore  fishing  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  While  my  father  and 
cousin  were  catching  big  rock  and  small- 
mouth  bass,  all  I was  catching  were  small 
ones.  So,  hoping  to  hook  onto  some  nice 
fish,  Louis  and  I returned  late  in  the  even- 
ing. We  decided  to  fish  under  the  Falls 
Bridge. 

By  10:00  o’clock  we  weren’t  getting 
anything  but  too-small  rock  bass.  Blaming 
our  lack  of  fish  on  the  fly  hatch  that  was 
taking  place  then,  we  were  almost  ready 
to  leave. 

While  slowly  reeling  in  my  worm,  I 


hooked  onto  a good  fighting  fish.  I tossed 
the  fish  onto  the  steep  bank  and  grabbed 
it,  fearing  that  it  would  get  away.  I 
thought  that  it  was  a smallmouth  and  tried 
to  pick  it  up  by  its  lower  lip.  I felt  a bunch 
of  teeth  in  the  fish’s  mouth  and  on  its 
tongue  and  realized  that  it  wasn’t  a bass.  I 
looked  closer  and  saw  that  it  was  a trout! 

I yelled  to  my  cousin  that  it  was  a trout, 
but  he  didn’t  believe  me.  So  he  came  over 
with  a flashlight  and  saw  that  it  was  a 
rainbow  trout.  We  measured  it  and  it  was 
13  inches  long.  The  fish  had  a gash  about  2 
inches  long  near  its  tail.  I still  can’t  figure 
how  the  trout  ever  got  there. 

Dan  Pozniak 

Falls 


BIG  FELLER! 

I am  sending  this  picture  of  a water  dog 
that  I have  caught  in  Penns  Creek  while 
fishing  for  eels,  using  a piece  of  chub  for 
bait.  The  size  was  30  inches  long,  weight  5 
pounds,  girth  was  13  inches.  According  to 
Waterways  Patrolman  Richard  Fry,  it  is 
the  biggest  one  he  heard  of  being  caught  in 
Penns  Creek  near  Millmont,  Penna. 
Would  like  your  comment  please.  Thank 
you. 

Larry  Libby 
Millmont 


To  catch  a water  dog  of  any  size  is 
unusual,  Larry.  One  the  size  of  yours  is 
even  more  so!  Ed. 


EMERGENCE  TABLE  — 

Dear  Editor  and  Mr.  Spang: 

Try  Art  Flick’s  “New  Streamside 
Guide”  (April  74  edition,  Crown 
Publishers).  In  the  rear  of  the  book  is  a 
comparison  table  giving  natural,  artificial 
descriptions  of  the  ten  most  prevalent 
hatches. 

The  table  gives  a description  of  the 
natural,  the  dry  fly  and  nymph  imitations, 
suggested  hook  sizes  and  the  normal 


emergence  times.  This  175  page  guide  has 
proved  its  worth  while  fishing  the  trout 
streams  in  Cattaragus,  Wyoming,  and 
Allegheny  County  in  New  York  State. 
This  area  is  not  much  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  border  and 
the  terrain  is  much  the  same  as  you  have. 

Hope  this  has  helped  tight  lines, 
fellas! 

I am  also  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Randon  Baker  of  Hammondsport,  N.Y. 
I’d  like  to  be  behind  him  in  line  for  the  op- 
tional, appreciation-type  license.  I really 
admire  the  work  of  your  Fish  Commission 
and  wish  New  York  State  was  in  a better 
position  to  do  the  same. 

Looking  forward  to  this  year’s  vacation 
fishing  Erie  County  in  Pennsylvania. 

Ed  Mederski,  Sr. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SEARCHING 

I would  like  to  know  if  there  is  someone 
that  reads  the  Angler  can  help  me.  I’m 
looking  for  a hydrographic  map  of 
Harveys  Lake  and  other  lakes  in  Luzerne 
County.  I tried  all  over  with  no  success, 
including  the  Regional  Fish  Commission 
Office  at  Sweet  Valley.  If  someone  can 
help  me,  please  contact  me.  I really  would 
appreciate  it. 

Arnold  J.  West 
Swoyersville 

Although  I,  too,  have  seen  a hy- 
drographic map  of  Harveys  Lake,  to  my 
knowledge  no  other  such  maps  of  Luzerne 
County  lakes  were  made.  However,  Wilkes 
College  students  have  done  considerable  re- 
search on  the  county’s  lakes  and  you  might 
check  with  their  Biology  Department  in 
this  regard.  Ed. 


TRIBUTE  — 

1 must  commend  you  on  your  salmon 
stocking  program  at  Lake  Erie.  What  you 
probably  realize,  of  course,  is  that  you  are 
not  only  responsible  for  a quality  salmon 
program  but  also  for  attracting  “quality” 
fishermen  to  the  lake.  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  such  a fisherman  in  late 
September  while  coho  fishing  at  Erie. 

My  companion,  Bill  Magee,  and  I ar- 
rived early  on  a Saturday,  with  the  intent 
of  getting  our  16-footer  in  the  water 
before  dawn.  Although  we  were  favored 
by  a beautiful  fall  day,  we  were  frowned 
upon  by  the  spawning  salmon.  Even  so,  we 
decided  to  stay  another  day  and  to  round 
out  the  afternoon  fishing  for  northerns  in 
the  lagoons.  We  were  quite  successful 
with  this  hefty  predator  and  decided  to 
return  to  the  lagoons  the  next  day  and 
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forego  the  salmon. 

Our  plans  changed,  however,  when  we 
met  Rudy  Orman,  or  “Mr.  Musky,”  as 
they  call  him  in  Erie,  that  evening. 

We  told  Mr.  Orman  that  we  had  been 
skunked  by  the  cohos  that  day  and  de- 
cided to  fish  for  northerns  on  Sunday,  but 
were  soon  to  change  our  minds.  Orman, 
who  probably  catches  as  many  coho  as 
anyone  on  the  lake,  took  the  time  to 
examine  our  technique  and  give  us  helpful 
advice  on  where  to  go,  what  lures  to  use, 
and  even  adjusted  the  action  on  one  of  the 
more  popular  lures  we  were  using. 

He  finished  his  brief  coho  lesson  with 
the  sage  advice:  “Boys,  tomorrow,  when 
the  salmon  are  running  you’d  be  crazy  go- 
ing fishing  anywhere  but  off  the  tribu- 
taries. They’re  as  firm  and  full  of  fight 
right  now  as  they’ll  ever  be.  In  fact.  I’ll 
even  tell  you  where  to  catch  them.  . .” 
And  he  did  tell  us! 

The  next  day  was  as  fine  as  the  first  and 
as  a result  of  Rudy  Orman’s  advice,  we 
spent  the  morning  watching  some  of  the 
fiercest  gamefish  action  I’ve  ever  seen  in 
Pennsylvania. 

May  your  programs  continue  to 
produce  such  quality  fishing  for  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers,  and  I’m  sure  that  if  it  does 
continue,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
gentlemen  like  Rudy  Orman  to  help  us  all 
appreciate  it  a little  more. 

Bob  Ging 
Pittsburgh 


LITTERBAGGER  — 

I think  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission does  a fabulous  job  and  I let  them 
know  it  every  chance  I get.  I have  adopted 
a policy  of  always  taking  at  least  one  item 
of  litter  I have  found  in  or  near  a stream 
home  with  me.  I wish  all  other  sportsmen 
would  do  the  same  whether  they  were  fish- 
ing or  hunting.  If  you  multiplied  the 
number  of  people  times  the  number  of 
trips  to  a fishing  spot  “times  1”  that  would 
add  up  to  quite  a bit  of  trash. 

I really  can’t  understand  why  your 
Leaky  Boots  should  get  any  negative  let- 
ters. I mainly  fish  for  bass,  muskies  and 
trout,  but  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
carp,  suckers  or  panfish.  I wish  you  luck 
with  your  shad  program. 

This  time  I would  not  only  like  to  renew 
my  subscription,  but  also  send  a gift 
subscription  to  a dear  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
John  Flad.  He  is  a true  “Mountain  Man” 
from  Lycoming  County.  We  stay  at  his 
place  for  deer  and  turkey  hunting,  and  this 
year  we  will  be  there  for  trout  fishing.  Mr. 
Flad  is  long  retired  now,  but  he  was 
practicing  “Nature  Conservation”  before 
most  people  knew  what  it  meant.  I hope 
he  enjoys  your  magazine  as  much  as  I do. 


Well,  I’ll  let  you  get  back  to  work  now. 
I know  you  fellows  are  busy.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  and  I’ll  see  that  my  two 
daughters  learn  the  true  meaning  of  being 
“Sportsmen,”  or  is  that  “Sportsladies," 
or  " Sportspersons ”? 

Lance  M.  Tittle 
Souderton 

P.S.  You  don’t  have  to  respond  to  this  let- 
ter. Save  your  energy  for  the  “Nonbe- 
lievers.” 


COMPLAINT  — 

I own  a small  sporting  goods  store  in 
Forest  County  where  the  fishing  is  terrific, 
but  I’d  like  to  voice  a complaint. 

I appreciate  normal  business,  at  normal 
hours,  7:00  a. m.  11:00  p.m.feven  selling 
night  crawlers  to  people  who  eat  them), 
but  when  a guy  knocks  at  the  door  at  5:00 
a.m.  to  ask  for  a stocking  list,  it’s 
preposterous! 

Come  on,  fellas,  show  a little  decency! 

Yours  for  better  fishing, 
Joseph  Torre 
Marienville 


PFC  GETS  AROUND! 

You  guys  will  go  to  any  length  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Fish  Commission! 

My  wife  and  I spent  two-plus  months 
this  past  winter  in  the  Argentine  Andes,  a 
thousand  miles  below  Buenos  Aires.  In 
this  day  of  time/space  compression  and 
affluence,  that  by  itself  is  no  big  deal.  But 
you’ll  have  to  admit  it  is  one  of  the  last 
places  you’d  expect  to  find  a plastic  litter 
bag  printed  in  big  red  letters:  “ The  Pen- 
nsylvania Fish  Commission  welcomes  you 
to  fishing  fun.  . . !” 

Anyhow,  that’s  what  happened.  The 
thing  turned  up  in  the  yard  outside  the  inn 
where  we  stayed.  And  my  wife  used  it  the 
rest  of  the  trip  to  stash  gear  (there  is  no 
litter  in  the  Argentine  Andes),  so  I got  a 
daily  reminder  of  the  great  job  you  folks 
are  doing. 

Stephen  G.  “Salty”  Saltzman 
Bemidji,  Minn. 


SHOCKED! 

I was  really  shocked  the  other  day  when 
I arrived  at  the  Fish-For-Fun  stretch  of 
the  Little  Lehigh  River.  I noticed  a few 
fishermen  wading  in  the  stream.  I then  ap- 
proached the  hatchery  office  and  asked 
what  the  story  was.  They  told  me  that 
wading  was  now  permitted  on  the  one-half 
mile  Fish-For-Fun  stretch.  I’ve  been 
fishing  this  beautiful  and  productive 


stretch  for  about  eight  years  and  I believe 
this  new  rule  which  allows  wading  real ly 
stinks.  There  is  no  better  way  to  destroy 
the  aquatic  hatches  and  good  fishing  that 
is  still  left  on  this  fine  piece  of  water.  Can 
you  please  explain  to  me  what  the  reason 
for  this  is?  Thank  you. 

John  J.  Coyle 
Philadelphia 

In  a stream  the  size  of  the  Little  Lehigh 
River,  wading  is  not  harmful  to  the  in- 
vertebrate life  or  the  fish  life.  Wading  adds 
another  aspect  or  dimension  to  the  fishing. 
The  only  drawback  to  wading  is  the 
thoughtless  fisherman  who  wades  into  the 
area  where  others  are  fishing,  resulting  in 
“putting  down”  the  trout.  Fishermen  are 
going  to  have  to  be  considerate  of  others 
fishing  the  same  water. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
done  some  research  into  the  effects  of  wad- 
ing. Burns  Run  in  Centre  and  Clinton 
Counties  was  literally  trampled,  yet  no 
significant  effect  was  found  on  the  in- 
vertebrates or  the  fish  life. 

Many  conventional  angling  areas,  such 
as  Monocacy  Creek  and  Bushkill  Creek, 
have  excellent  trout  populations  and  in- 
vertebrate life.  Members  of  the  Little 
Lehigh  Trout  Unlimited  Chapter  have 
stated  that  they  find  the  quality  of  fishing  on 
the  Little  Lehigh  River  just  as  good  outside 
the  Fish-For-Fun  area  where  wading  of 
course  is  permitted. 

Craig  W.  Billingsley 
Area  Fisheries  Manager 


NO  TROPHY  — 

I had  an  interesting  experience  this  past 
summer.  My  grandfather,  Alex  Fustos, 
and  I were  fishing  in  a beaver  dam  just 
outside  Smethport,  Pa.,  in  McKean 
County.  The  dam  is  loaded  with  large- 
mouth  bass  and  we  were  using  large 
chubs  as  bait.  The  bass  were  hitting  off  the 
bottom  so  I cast  a chub  out  with  no  bobber 
and  began  retrieving  it  in  short,  sharp 
jerks.  I had  already  landed  two  small  bass 
when  at  last  I thought  I had  hung  onto  a 
good-sized  fish.  My  rod  was  bent  double 
and  I had  a smile  a mile  wide.  My  line 
started  to  angle  upwards  and  I knew  the 
fish  was  going  to  jump.  Staring  excitedly 
at  the  calm  surface  I awaited  the  magnifi- 
cent leap  and  was  shocked  to  see  a dis- 
traught wood  duck  with  my  minnow  in  its 
beak  explode  from  beneath  the  surface!  I 
stared  in  amazement  as  my  line  streaked 
skyward  . . . finally  the  buzzing  of  my  drag 
brought  me  around  and  I managed  to 
bring  the  duck  in  and  release  it  unharmed. 

I was  wondering  if  this  would  be  a legal 
( continued  on  page  23 ) 
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Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 


WHAT'S  IN  A (SCIENTIFIC) 
NAME? 


Spend  a few  minutes  talking  shop  to 
a sophisticated  fly  fisherman  and 
you  can  bet  your  best  graphite  that 
he’ll  drop  some  words  you  won’t 
understand.  Most  likely  an 
Ephemerella  dorothea  or  a Baetis 
levitans  will  creep  into  the  conversa- 
tion and  if  you’re  not  up  on  the  Latin 
language  (who  is?)  the  communication 
soon  gets  out  of  hand. 

Though  the  two  species  of  mayflies 
mentioned  above  — the  “Big  Sul- 
phur” and  the  “Little  Olive”  respec- 
tively — will  be  learned  soon  enough 
if  you’re  an  avid  purist,  few  articles 
about  specific  animals  are  written 
without  at  least  a casual  mention  of 
the  creature’s  scientific  name.  By  fa- 
miliarizing yourself  with  the  basics  of 
these  “foreign  names”  (as  the  kids 
called  them  during  my  school  teach- 
ing days),  one  soon  gets  to  understand 
a bit  more  about  their  use  and  im- 
portance. 

Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  how 
some  of  Pennsylvania’s  fish,  reptiles 
and  amphibians  got  their  scientific 
names. 

First  off,  a scientific  name  is  a 
universal  one.  The  name  Salmo 
gairdneri,  for  example,  is  the  formal 
name  of  the  Rainbow  Trout  wherever 
it  exists.  There  will  be  no  confusion 
when  two  anglers  or  scientists  are 
speaking  about  gairdneri  whether 
they  are  referring  to  the  common 
rainbow  or  the  migratory  steelhead. 

Biologists  have  long  realized  that 
common  names  are  unreliable  and 


confusing.  The  well-known  “crappie 
basses”  — both  the  black  and  the 
white  — have  a total  of  55  different 
common  names  between  them.  To 
Pennsylvanians,  the  Crappie  might 
either  be  a “calico”  or  “goggle-eye,” 
while  in  the  South  it  might  be  called 
“strawberry  bass”  or  “papermouth.” 
It  has  also  been  called  “white  perch.” 
Unfortunately,  there  is  another  fish 
called  the  white  perch  which  is 
actually  not  a Perch  but  a member  of 
the  “true”  Bass  family.  Furthermore, 
our  common  Basses,  the  Largemouth 
and  the  Smallmouth,  are  not  in  the 
Bass  clan  but  are  part  of  the  Sunfish 
family! 

Confused? 

Imagine  how  confused  biologists 
and  serious  anglers  would  be 
considering  that  there  are  some  800 
freshwater  fish  swimming  in  North 
America’s  waters.  Then  there  are  also 
the  hundreds  of  other  cold-blooded 
animals,  namely  the  amphibians  and 
reptiles,  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  is  responsible. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  much  more  simple  to 
assign  each  animal  only  one  name? 
That’s  exactly  what  scientists  did.  But 
it  is  a mouthful  for  a youngster  to  an- 
nounce his  catch  of  a Lepomis 
macrochirus  when  it’s  easier  to  say 
“Bluegill.”  (Of  course  down  South 
he’d  be  catching  a “bream”  or  “cop- 
perhead” or  “blue  perch”  or 
“dollardee”  or  . . . you  get  the  point!) 

The  scientific  name  is  composed  of 
two  words:  the  Genus  and  the  species. 


The  Genus  name,  the  one  that  is  al- 
ways capitalized,  is  often  shared  by 
similar  species.  For  example,  Esox  lu- 
cius,  Esox  masquinongy  and  Esox 
niger  are  the  Northern  Pike,  Mus- 
kellunge  and  Chain  Pickerel,  respec- 
tively. Physically,  they  are  closely  re- 
lated and  may  even  interbreed  as  the 
pike  and  the  musky  have.  The  hybrid 
offspring,  in  this  case  the  Tiger 
Musky,  is  sometimes  sterile  and  does 
not  create  a new  species  but  instead  is 
called  a “cross.”  It  has  no  specific 
scientific  name. 

The  species  is  the  second  part  of  the 
scientific  name  and  is  usually  descrip- 
tive in  one  of  the  following  ways.  It 
may  be  taken  from  a person’s  name 
( muhlenbergii  Bog  Turtle),  a 
geographical  location  ( arcticus  — 
grayling),  a habitat  (ter- 
restris  — common  Toad),  a be- 
havioral feature  ( constrictor  — Black 
Racer),  or  a physical  characteristic 
( glutinosis  — Slimy  Salamander). 

The  problem  with  getting  to  know 
all  of  the  creatures  one  might  come 
across  while  traveling  Pennsylvania’s 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  is  that  it 
would  take  a solid  background  in  the 
Latin  language.  Yet,  there  is  still 
hope,  for  many  words  in  our  everyday 
language  were  derived  from  Latin  and 
with  a bit  of  imagination  it’s  easy  to 
figure  out  some  of  the  more  obvious 
scientific  names. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Stinkpot 
Turtle  that  often  samples  the  offer- 
ings on  the  end  of  a worm  fish- 
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The  snapping  turtle's  name  of  "serpentina”  is  descriptive  of  its  ability 
to  strike  like  a snake  although  they  feed  on  snakes  as  well. 


ermans’s  hook.  If  you’ve  ever  handled 
the  stinkpot  you’ll  know  where  its 
name  was  acquired  and  will  probably 
never  forget  it.  This  reptile’s  inelegant 
species  name  of  odoratus  comes  from 
its  habit  of  secreting  a smelly  liquid 
onto  the  hands  of  anyone  handling  it. 

The  Wood  Turtle’s  species  name  of 
insculpta  aptly  describes  the  sculp- 
tured appearance  of  the  back  of  its 
shell.  The  Painted  Turtle  is  known 
scientifically  as  Chrysemys  picta 
— the  species  name  suggesting  a pic- 
ture or  painting  and  describing  the 
colorful  markings  on  this  turtle’s 


shell,  neck  and  legs. 

Staying  with  the  turtle  clan  we  also 
find  serpentina  — the  Snapping 
Turtle.  What  other  animal’s  quick 
striking  abilities  more  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  a snake  or  serpent? 

And  what  could  be  more  apt  than 
Crotalus  horridusl  To  many  people, 
even  the  thought  of  a Timber  Rattler 
is  indeed  “horrible.” 

One  cold-blooded  creature  always 
welcome  in  my  garden  is  the  land-lov- 
ing Bufo  terrestris  or  common  Toad. 
His  terrestrial  habitat  is  abandoned 
for  water  only  at  mating  time. 


Hyla  versicolor  is  an  expert  at 
camouflage  and  can  change  its  colors 
at  a moment’s  notice.  Known  com- 
monly as  the  Gray  Treefrog,  it  is 
seldom  seen  because  of  this  ability. 
Hyla  crucifer’s  identity  may  be 
revealed  more  often  by  its  springtime 
calls  than  by  the  crucifix  or  cross  it 
carries  on  its  back.  Perhaps  you’ve 
guessed  that  we’re  referring  to  the 
tiny  Spring  Peeper. 

And,  Rana  sylvatica  spends  most  of 
its  life  hopping  through  the  PennSYL- 
VANia  woods  as  the  name  Wood 
Frog  implies. 

Among  the  salamanders,  there’s 
one  whose  species  name  is  longicauda; 
another  goes  by  alleganiensis.  As  long 
as  we  know  that  caudal  means  “tail” 
(like  the  caudal  or  tail  fins  of  a fish), 
the  Long-tailed  Salamander’s  Latin 
name  should  be  easy  to  recall. 
Anywhere  throughout  the  Ohio 
drainage,  which  is  partially  fed  by  the 
Allegheny  River,  an  angler  might 
hook  onto  the  largest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s salamanders  — the  Hell- 
bender — that  makes  its  home  there. 

Or  maybe  the  Red  Salamander’s 
species  name  of  ruber  — indicating 
red-  or  ruby-colored,  is  easier  to  re- 
member. 

Every  so  often  you’ll  find  an 
animal’s  scientific  name  written  with 
three  words  instead  of  two.  This  third 
term  refers  to  the  subspecies.  That  is, 
scientists  have  discovered  some  minor 
physical  differences  in  many  animals; 
and,  though  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  to  most  of  us,  they  differ  slightly 
to  serious  students  of  nature. 

One  good  example  is  the  Painted 
Turtle  — Chrysemys  picta.  In 
eastern  Pennsylvania  the  Eastern 
Painted  Turtle  (C.  picta  picta)  is  to  be 
found  while  the  Midland  Painted 
Turtle  (C.  picta  marginata ) is  most 
common  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  In  the  center,  where  their 
ranges  overlap,  the  turtles  have  in- 
terbred to  the  point  where  they  are 
considered  “mixed  stock.” 

Scientific  names  aren’t  used  in  the 
everyday  conversations  with  friends 
and  acquaintances.  But  if  you’re  the 
type  that  likes  to  delve  a bit  deeper 
into  the  lives  of  the  critters  you  cross 
paths  with  outdoors,  a basic 
knowledge  of  scientific  classification 
should  prove  useful. 

After  all,  we  Homo  sapiens  always 
have  been  a curious  lot. 
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Although  tournament  rules  require  the  wearing  of  life  preservers  only  while  running,  many 
bassers  have  acquired  the  habit  of  wearing  theirs  at  all  times  while  afloat. 

Here,  Kurt  Graybill  and  Joe  Kline  fish  Kinzua,  a first-class  smailmouth  bass  reservoir. 


BASS  CLUBS  . . . fishermen  or  fanatics? 


hether  we  know  anything  about 
bass  clubs  or  not  . . . whether 
we  approve  of  them  or  not  ...  we 
should  be  aware  that  they  are  very 
much  alive  and  well,  and  growing  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Bass  Anglers 
Sportsman  Society  (B.A.S.S.), 
the  original  and  largest  of  the  bass 
clubs,  now  has  over  7,000  members 
in  the  Keystone  State,  an  increase  of 
35%  over  last  year.  American  Bass 
Federation,  the  second  largest  na- 
tional bass  club,  is  conducting  a 
membership  drive  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  is  the  Bass  Club  of  America.  This 
growth  is  bound  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  the  fishing  public  as  we 
see  more  bass  club  members  on 
more  of  our  fine  fishing  waters. 

Bass  club  members  are  highly  visi- 
ble in  their  colorful  jumpsuits  with 
the  bass  patches,  and  those  with 
bass  boats  are  hard  not  to  notice. 
These  specialized  fishing  machines 
are  rigged  with  everything  but  in- 
door plumbing,  and  are  the  most 
comfortable  fishing  boats  afloat. 


by  Howard  A.  Bach 

However,  there  are  thousands  of 
members  of  the  bass  clubs  who  have 
neither  the  jumpsuits  nor  the  bass 
boats,  and  they  are  just  as  avid  about 
learning  more  about  catching  their 
favorite  fish. 

With  our  curiosity  aroused,  it 
might  be  well  to  learn  something 
about  bass  clubs.  B.A.S.S.  was 
started  in  1968,  when  Ray  Scott, 
a Montgomery,  Ala.  insurance 
salesman,  decided  that  thousands  of 
avid  bass  fishermen  would  welcome 
an  organization  that  would  help 
them  become  more  effective  bass 
fishermen.  Ray  was  told  it  couldn’t 
be  done  when  he  quit  his  job  to 
devote  full  time  to  building  the  so- 
ciety. In  fact,  it  did  go  slow  for  the 
first  couple  years.  Then  it  took  off 
rapidly  as  the  story  spread,  until  to- 
day, when  B.A.S.S.  counts  aquarter 
million  members  on  its  rolls.  Many 
of  these  are  individual  members. 
Others  are  members  of  local 
chapters,  and  there  are  now  23  of 
these  chapters  in  Pennsylvania. 


Each  state  has  its  own  federation 
and  conducts  its  own  state  activities. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  bass 
clubs,  centered  mostly  in  the 
southern  states,  their  philosophies 
did  not  appeal  to  the  average  angler, 
who  sees  fishing  as  a contemplative 
pastime,  and  was  thus  turned  off  by 
the  circus-like  tournaments  and 
commercial  promotions  of  the  so- 
ciety. Many  of  us  winced  at  the 
shotgun  starts,  with  scores  of 
overpowered  bass  boats  roaring  at 
full  throttle  to  be  first  at  their  pre- 
ferred fishing  spot.  Nearly  all  of  us 
were  displeased  at  the  sight  of  huge 
stringers  of  bass,  with  the  implica- 
tion that  a tournament  would  fish  out 
a good  reservoir.  Over  all  was  the 
commercial  promotion  of  mem- 
berships, subscriptions,  patches, 
clothing  and  tackle,  giving  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  financial  gain 
was  the  motive  behind  the  society  — 
not  dedication  to  preservation  and 
conservation  of  the  bass. 

The  commercial  promotion  re- 
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Emmett  Chiles,  an  Arkansas  farmer,  caught  this  11 -pound,  11 -ounce 
largemouth  in  a southern  tournament  and 
it’s  still  alive  — those  are  the  rules! 


mains  today,  but  the  objectives  of 
the  bass  clubs  have  greatly  changed 
over  the  past  five  years.  Noteworthy 
among  these  is  the  “DON'T  KILL 
YOUR  CATCH”  program  which 
has  been  most  successful  in  reducing 
the  number  of  bass  killed  by  bass 
club  members.  Though  rigidly 
enforced  in  the  tournaments,  the 
program  has  also  been  brought  to 
the  individual  members  with  a 
widespread  acceptance. 

During  a tournament,  a member 
must  have  an  aerated  livewell,  in 
which  he  keeps  his  catch  until 
weigh-in  time.  After  weigh-in,  the 
bass  are  placed  in  large  holding 
tanks,  treated  with  antibiotics  to 
insure  their  safe  return  to  the  lake 
water.  From  livewell  to  holding 
tank,  the  fish  are  transported  in 
perforated,  wet  plastic  bags,  from 
tank  to  tank,  until  weighed.  There 
are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
stringering  of  bass  is  expressly  for- 
bidden. 

The  live  release  rule  is  rigidly  po- 
liced. Recently  when  a Pennsylvania 
bass  club  tried  to  hold  a local  tourna- 
ment without  live  release  provisions, 
the  state  federation  stepped  in.  This 
indiscretion,  together  with  other 
breaches  of  good  judgment,  was  suf- 
ficient to  have  the  club  thrown  out  of 
the  federation.  The  Pennsylvania 
federation  is  a no-nonsense  group, 
and  very  much  concerned  about 
maintaining  their  public  image. 

Another  area  of  noteworthy 
progress  is  in  the  realm  of  boating 
safety.  Although  no  participant  has 
ever  been  killed  in  a tournament, 
there  have  been  some  close  shaves, 
and  a number  of  bass  fishermen  have 
been  killed  on  private  fishing  trips. 
The  bass  clubs  took  the  initiative  in 
reducing  the  danger  in  fishing  boats 
by  drastically  changing  the  rules  ap- 
plying to  tournaments. 

Every  tournament  participant 
must  have  a “kill  switch”  type 
device  to  cut  off  the  engine  if  the 
driver  should  be  thrown  from  his 
seat.  Additionally,  oversize  engines 
are  forbidden,  and  no  participant 
may  use  more  horsepower  than  the 
maximum  stated  on  the  capacity 
plate  of  the  boat. 

Another  safety  rule  is  the  require- 
ment that  participants  wear  a life 
preserver  at  all  times  that  they  are 
running  in  the  boat.  This  rule  had 


special  significance  for  William 
Overton,  a Harrisburg  attorney,  who 
recently  took  part  in  a national  bass 
tournament.  A nonswimmer,  he  was 
wearing  a life  preserver  as  they 
pulled  away  from  the  starting  boat, 
because  tournament  rules  required 
it.  Minutes  later  he  was  struggling 
for  his  life  in  the  waters  of  Lake 
Marion,  saved  by  the  required  life 
preserver.  Their  boat  had  been 
swamped  and  sank  from  under  them 
in  a matter  of  ten  seconds  or  less. 

Bill  was  fishing  with  Clifford  Craft 
of  Buford,  Ga.  in  an  early  model 
bass  boat.  Flotation  requirements  in 
later  bass  boats  have  been  improved 
and,  hopefully,  this  could  not  hap- 
pen with  a recently  built  model. 
Overton  and  Craft  were  en  route  to 
their  fishing  spot  when  the  motor 
suddenly  stopped.  They  were  en- 
gulfed by  a following  wave,  which 
pulled  the  stem  under,  followed  by 


the  rest  of  the  boat.  There  would 
have  been  no  time  to  put  on  life 
preservers  and  both  men  credit  the 
wearing  requirement  with  having 
saved  their  lives.  The  hour  they 
spent  in  the  water  before  being  res- 
cued made  them  both  believers  in 
wearing  their  life  preservers  at  all 
times  when  afloat. 

A whole  new  industry,  “bass 
boats,”  has  thrived  because  of  the 
bass  clubs.  Here  too,  the  safety 
consideration  has  had  a strong  effect 
on  boat  design,  promoting  the 
development  of  better  flotation  pro- 
visions and  more  seaworthy  hull 
designs. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  and 
least  known,  of  the  bass  club  ac- 
tivities is  their  contribution  to  con- 
servation. Not  only  do  they 
contribute  large  sums  of  money  to 
studies  of  the  bass  and  bass  propaga- 
tion, but  they  also  take  an  active  part 
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The  author’s  bass  boat  is  equipped  with  deep  trollers  for  salmon  and  pike.  Being  a member 
of  a bass  club  does  not  preclude  the  enjoyment  of  fishing  for  other  fishes. 


in  legislation  affecting  our  fishing 
waters.  On  the  national  level,  they 
were  instrumental  in  defeating  a 
move  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
charge  recreation  use  fees  on  its 
reservoirs.  The  fees  would  have  ap- 
plied to  day  use  areas,  including 
picnic  tables,  launching  ramps,  rest- 
rooms, playgrounds,  and  beaches. 
H.R.  6717,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments, has  effectively  taken  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  out  of  the  fee 
collecting  business. 

On  the  state  level,  the  bass  clubs 
have  successfully  campaigned 
against  strip  mine  problems  and 
pesticide  misuse  in  Alabama,  unde- 
sirable drainage  of  wetlands  in 
Florida,  dams  that  would  have 
ended  fish  migration  in  Virginia,  and 
a major  polluter  in  Tennessee. 

Financially,  the  bass  clubs  have 
been  most  generous  in  contributing 
funds  for  bass  studies  at  a number  of 
universities,  as  well  as  to  the  Na- 
tional Bass  Symposium  and  the  Bass 


Research  Foundation.  Contributions 
have  approached  the  six  figure  mark 
over  the  past  few  years. 

On  the  local  scene,  bass  clubs  and 
individual  memberships  have 
reached  a new  high.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  bass  tournaments  on  our 
larger  reservoirs.  They  are  being  run 
in  accordance  with  national  tourna- 
ment rules,  including  the  live  release 
and  safety  rules.  There  are  very  few 
bass  removed  from  a reservoir  as  a 
result  of  these  tournaments.  During 
the  practice  days,  a contestant 
returns  the  fish  he  catches,  hoping  to 
catch  them  again  during  the  tourna- 
ment. And,  of  course,  the  tourna- 
ment catch  is  returned  live  to  the 
reservoir. 

Do  bass  club  members  really 
catch  more  fish?  Yes  and  no.  A 
study  has  shown  that  tournament 
fishermen  do  not  have  a much  better 
average  per  hour  of  fishing  than  the 
average  dedicated  fisherman. 
However,  they  do  produce  better 


because  they  fish  more  intently, 
keeping  their  lures  in  the  water  and 
applying  all  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired. 

Being  a bass  club  member  will 
definitely  make  one  a better 
fisherman,  especially  if  he  is  af- 
filiated with  a local  club.  The 
magazines  published  by  the  three 
largest  bass  clubs,  Bassmaster, 
American  Bass  Fisherman,  and  The 
Lunker  Hole,  are  outstanding 
publications,  loaded  with  bass  catch- 
ing savvy.  Bass  chapter  members 
freely  exchange  information  and 
ideas  on  bass  fishing. 

We  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
bass  clubs,  spawned  in  the  South, 
but  are  they  becoming  aware  of  us? 
You  bet!  At  a major  tournament  at 
Clark  Hill  Reservoir  in  South 
Carolina,  five  of  the  high  eight 
scorers  were  Yankees,  with  the 
largest  bass  being  taken  by  a Pen- 
nsylvania angler,  Hoss  Bostick  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Keeping  Minnows  . . . 
it’s  not  as  difficult  as  you  think! 


by  Kenneth  W.  Hassler 


It  was  a sultry  day  in  mid-July  and 
the  finicky  smallmouths  were  hit- 
ting only  one  thing:  live  minnows, 
fished  with  a single  split  shot  on  the 
line  and  drifted  free  in  the  current. 

But,  alas,  someone  had  seined  my 
favorite  minnow  holes,  all  three  of 
them!  It  took  me  almost  two  sweaty 
hours  to  get  a handful  of  bait.  By  the 
time  I was  done  the  smallmouths  were 
no  longer  hitting.  I resolved  then  and 
there  never  again  to  be  without  my  fa- 
vorite bait. 

I solved  the  problem  with  a tropical 
fish  tank.  Now  I simply  go  and  collect 
minnows  whenever  I have  an  hour  to 
spare,  and  I store  all  I need  — up  to 
the  legal  limit  of  fifty.  Thus,  I have  a 
steady,  year-round  supply  of  one  of 
the  world’s  best  natural  baits.  You 
can  do  the  same.  The  process  starts 
with  collecting  your  bait  by  using  one 
of  the  popular  seines,  or  a minnow 
trap. 

You  will  find  that,  next  to  your  fish 
tank,  a good  aerator,  or  air  pump,  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  you  can 
make  to  keep  minnows  alive  and 
healthy.  They  run  on  a flashlight  bat- 
tery and  cost  only  a couple  of  dollars. 

You’ll  need  the  aerator  when  you 
take  the  minnows  home.  I seldom  lose 
a fish.  I put  the  control  on  the  seat 
beside  me  in  the  car  and  run  the  tube 
down  into  the  minnow  bucket  on  the 
floor.  I give  it  about  a minute  of  air 
every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  as  1 
drive  along. 

Only  a couple  dozen  minnows  are 
necessary.  With  this  system  there  is 
practically  no  loss  of  bait,  therefore 
you  need  fewer  minnows.  I usually  fig- 
ure on  about  four  minnows  per  fishing 
hour;  or,  a dozen  minnows  for  three 
hours’  fishing. 

Once  home,  I simply  transfer  the 
minnows  into  a common  tropical  fish 
tank.  There  they  stay  fresh  and 
healthy  till  I take  a small  net  and  dip 
out  as  many  as  needed. 

Set  up  your  tank  the  same  way  you 


would  any  tropical  fish  tank.  Let  the 
water  aerate  a day  in  advance  so  the 
chlorine  dissipates. 

A ten-gallon  tank  will  easily  hold  up 
to  fifty  minnows,  if  you  decide  you 
want  that  many.  You  will  probably 
find  you  need  only  half  that  amount. 

Purchase  an  air  pump  and  filter  to 
suit  the  size  of  your  tank  and  set  it  up 
according  to  the  instructions  with  the 
equipment.  Be  sure  to  put  something 
in  the  tank  for  the  minnows  to  “hide” 
behind.  They  have  a natural  need  for 
shelter.  You  should  also  keep  a cover 
on  the  tank.  Sometimes  the  minnows 
try  to  jump  out. 

If  you  already  own  a tropical  fish 
tank,  you  can  raise  your  minnows 
right  alongside  any  other  “community 
type”  fish.  They  will  get  along  quite 
well  together. 

Once  your  tank  is  set  up,  the  water 
is  filtered  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  You  don’t  need  a source  of 
constantly  running  water. 


It  is  quite  likely  your  minnows  will 
last  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Quite 
frankly,  I’ve  never  found  out.  I’m 
constantly  using  minnows  up  and  put- 
ting fresh  ones  back  in  the  tank. 

You  can  feed  your  minnows  regular 
tropical  fish  food,  the  same  as  your 
tropical  fish.  You  only  have  to  feed 
them  about  every  third  day.  Feed 
small  amounts  and  make  sure  the 
food  is  consumed;  the  tank  kept  clean. 

You  will  find  your  aerator,  or  air 
pump,  a definite  aid  to  get  your  min- 
nows fresh  and  healthy  from  the  tank 
to  the  lake  or  stream.  If  the  fish  are 
properly  handled  your  losses  will  be 
almost  zero. 

As  an  added  bonus,  any  leftover 
minnows  at  the  end  of  the  day  can 
simply  be  brought  home,  put  back  in 
the  tank  and  used  all  over  again. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws 
for  special  information  pertaining  to 
the  taking  and  storage  of  baitfish. 


An  aquarium  can  assure  the  angler  a year-round  supply  of  minnows. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


ANGLES 


Try  hand-fishing  for 

TURTLES 

an  exciting  challenge! 


by  Samuel  Petrill 


I would  like  to  share  with  you  one  of 
the  most  exciting  sports  found  in 
this  great  state  of  ours.  One  that  com- 
bines fun,  danger,  excitement  and 
conservation  — and  can  be  enjoyed 
by  all:  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor.  You 
don’t  need  fancy  equipment  and  you 
don’t  have  to  travel  very  far  from 
home  to  find  it.  Are  you  interested  so 
far?  This  love  of  mine  is  hand-fishing 
for  snapping  turtles! 

Snappers  are  predators;  they  eat 
bugs,  fish,  crayfish  and  any  small 
animal  they  can  catch.  They  are  very 
adept  at  coming  up  under  ducks, 
grabbing  the  duck’s  feet  with  their 
powerful  parrot-like  beaks,  then  drag- 
ging them  under  water.  With  their 
hard  shells  and  leathery  skin,  they 
have  very  little  to  fear  from  other  ani- 
mals, except  of  course,  man.  It  is  a 
shame  how  many  turtles  we  find  with 
holes  in  their  shells  from  .22  rifles 
after  some  unthinking  person  has 
used  them  for  target  practice  as  they 
float  down  a stream  or  lake.  Sure 
these  animals  have  a place  in  our 
ecology. 

Turtles  hibernate  during  the  winter 
by  digging  a hole  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  lake.  In  the 
spring,  the  female  comes  up  on  land  to 
lay  her  eggs.  She  then  covers  them 
with  3"  of  dirt  and  returns  to  the 
water,  her  maternal  duties  over.  The 
heat  from  the  sun  hatches  the  eggs. 
This  is  the  most  vulnerable  time  in  a 
turtle’s  life,  as  skunks  and  racoons 
find  quite  a few  nests  and  eat  the  eggs. 
As  soon  as  the  small  turtles  are 
hatched,  they  head  for  the  water  and 
must  hide  from  other  fish,  animals, 
and  even  other  turtles  until  they  are 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Snappers  are  mainly  nocturnal, 
coming  out  from  their  hiding  places  at 
dusk  and  returning  in  the  morning.  I 
normally  hunt  them  from  about  9:00 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  while  they  lay  in 
holes  under  banks,  roots  and  under- 
brush resting.  Before  or  after  these 
hours,  the  turtles  are  on  the  move  and 
hard  to  find.  Usually,  they  crawl  into 
these  holes  head  first  and  rest  with 
their  tails  facing  out.  However,  and 
this  is  what  makes  the  sport  so  excit- 
ing, they  don’t  always  do  this.  When 
you  reach  into  a hole,  you’re  never 
quite  sure  whether  you  will  grab  a tail, 
or  their  powerful,  razor-sharp  mouth 
will  grab  you!  They  can  inflict  serious 
cuts  or  even  amputate  part  of  a finger. 
Any  experienced  turtle  fisherman  can 
attest  to  this  fact,  including  myself. 
Likewise,  you  may  find  other  interest- 
ing objects  like  snakes  and  muskrats, 
and  I must  say  their  sense  of  humor  is 


poor!  Imagine  grabbing  something 
cold  and  slimy,  and  not  being  sure 
what  it  is!  This  happened  to  me  the 
first  time  I grabbed  a frog  un- 
derwater. (By  the  way,  when  they  are 
in  season,  you  can  catch  quite  a few 
frogs  by  hand.) 

I was  introduced  to  the  sport  by  two 
fellow  workers,  Alvin  Clemens  and 
Ernie  Miscik.  Between  the  three  of 
us,  we  usually  get  over  200  turtles  a 
season,  ranging  from  five  to  thirty 
pounds  each.  Our  average  daily  catch 
is  anywhere  from  one  to  ten  each.  A1 
Clemens  had  the  highest  daily  total 
of  thirty-four  in  one  day.  We  go 
whenever  we  get  the  chance,  starting 
in  late  May  and  stopping  around 
Labor  Day.  Any  slow-moving  stream 
with  mud  banks  and  a good  supply  of 
minnows  and  crayfish  is  a good  place 
to  look.  We  fish  streams  like  the 
Juniata,  French  Creek,  Allegheny 
River  and  Ten  Mile  Creek.  I dislike 
creeks  where  the  water  is  more  than 
hip  deep,  for  there  are  too  many 
places  you  can’t  reach  into  entirely, 
thereby  missing  most  of  the  turtles. 
Also,  avoid  stormy  days  when  the  rain 
makes  the  water  muddy,  and  danger 
from  lightning  is  great. 

For  clothing,  you  should  wear  a 
long-sleeved  shirt  which  protects  your 
arms  from  cuts  and  scratches.  I wear 
heavy  jeans  or  other  durable  pants 
with  legs  in  them,  never  shorts  or 
swimming  trunks,  because  frequently 
I need  to  lay  flat  on  my  belly  to  reach 
into  some  deep  holes.  I wear  high-top 
tennis  shoes  which  tie  above  the  an- 
kles to  keep  stones  and  dirt  from  get- 
ting in.  The  only  equipment  needed  is 
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one  or  two  strong  burlap  sacks  to 
carry  your  quarry,  and  a lot  of 
courage.  If  you’ve  had  the  luck  to  find 
one  or  two  friends  to  act  as  sackmen, 
it  is  a good  idea  for  one  of  them  to 
carry  a fishing  creel  in  addition  to  the 
sack.  In  it,  in  a plastic  bag,  he  can 
carry  cigarettes,  snacks,  or  other 
items  that  should  be  kept  dry.  Don’t 
forget  your  camera!  I wish  I had  a pic- 
ture of  the  “one-that-got-away”,  who 
pulled  me  off  a log  and  into  the  water 
before  he  finally  got  away. 

Now,  to  catch  a turtle:  Walk 
upstream  so  the  mud  you  kick  up 
doesn’t  obscure  your  vision  of  the 
bank,  or  alarm  any  turtles.  Start 
looking  for  overhanging  roots  and 
holes  going  under  the  bank.  One  word 
of  caution:  never  put  your  hand  into  a 
dry  hole,  or  if  you  go  under  the  bank 
and  it  is  dry,  get  your  hand  out,  or  you 
may  be  bitten  by  a muskrat  or  even  a 
coon.  It  has  happened!  When  you  find 
a good  hole,  the  safest  thing  for  a 
beginner  to  do,  is  to  make  a fist,  tuck- 
ing your  thumb  inside,  thus  protecting 
your  fingers  from  the  turtle.  Slowly 
run  your  fist  along  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  until  you  feel  a shell.  If  you  do 
this  slowly  and  lightly,  you  won’t 
disturb  the  turtle  if  he  is  sleeping. 
Open  your  hand  gently  and  feel 
around  until  you  find  the  “points” 
located  on  the  shell  at  the  rear  or  tail 
end.  Once  you  find  the  points,  slide 
your  hand  on  top  of  the  shell  and  push 
down,  immobilizing  him,  while  you 
reach  under  with  your  other  hand  to 
grab  his  tail  or  one  of  his  hind  legs.  If 
you  have  gone  this  far,  you  are  in  little 
danger  of  being  bitten  by  him.  With 
your  free  hand  you  can  feel  around 
the  rest  of  the  hole,  as  sometimes 
there  is  more  than  one  turtle  in  a hole. 
All  that  is  left  now  is  to  pull  the  turtle 


out  and  get  him  into  the  sack.  Snap- 
pers are  amazingly  strong  and  will 
hold  onto  roots  with  their  mouth  and 
claws.  It  may  take  a good  deal  of 
effort  to  pull  one  loose  once  you  find 
him. 

One  nice  thing  about  hand-fishing, 
as  opposed  to  using  hooks,  is  you  do 
not  hurt  your  catch  at  all.  You  can 
release  them  or  take  them  home  for 
some  fine  eating.  If  you  decide  to  take 
them  home,  the  easiest  way  to  clean  a 
turtle  is  to  cut  off  his  head,  then  hang 
him  neck  down  for  a few  hours  to 
bleed.  The  next  step  is  to  scald  the 
turtle.  If  you  want  to  save  the  shell  to 
make  a nice  trophy  or  conversation 
piece,  cut  away  the  shell  and  set  it 
aside.  If  not,  dunk  the  turtle  shell  and 
all,  into  a pot  of  boiling  water  for  five 
seconds,  then  into  cold  water  for  five 
seconds.  This  loosens  the  skin  and 
makes  it  peel  off  easily.  Remove  the 
shell,  and  the  meat  can  be  cut  up  and 
used  by  boiling,  frying,  baking  or  us- 


ing it  in  turtle  soup.  After  I was  bitten 
by  a big  turtle,  I took  great  delight  in 
making  soup  of  him  — cooking  him 
very  slowly! 

To  finish  the  shell,  scrape  away  as 
much  flesh  as  you  can,  salt  the  inside, 
then  let  it  dry  in  a warm,  dry  place  for 
a few  days.  After  it  has  dried,  remove 
any  remaining  meat  and  clean  both 
sides  gently  with  soap  and  water.  Ap- 
ply two  or  three  coats  of  clear  shellac 
and  you  will  have  a very  fine,  well- 
deserved  trophy. 

My  advice  on  the  best  way  to  learn 
hand-fishing  is  to  find  an  experienced 
hand-fisherman,  and  offer  to  go  along 
as  the  bag  man.  This  way  you  can  ob- 
serve firsthand  the  techniques  and 
thrills  of  the  sport.  Hand-fishing  is  a 
very  absorbing  sport,  and  excellent 
exercise,  forcing  you  to  leave  all  the 
care  and  pressure  of  life  behind.  I 
can’t  think  of  a more  enjoyable  way  to 
spend  a hot  summer  day.  I think 
you’ll  feel  the  same.  Good  Luck! 


HOW 
TO  COOK 
THAT  TURTLE? 
HERE'S  HOW 


No  outdoorsman  should  be  without  it! 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLERS'  COOKBOOK— 1 68  pages— $2.50 

You'll  be  surprised  at  the  many  delicious  ways  there  are  to  prepare 
fish.  Here  are  approximately  300  fish  recipes  submitted  by  readers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  There  are  separate  chapters  for  batters, 
sauces,  stews  and  chowders;  pickling,  canning  and  smoking  fish;  and, 
specialty  dishes  such  as  mussels,  rattlesnake  and  crawdads.  Also 
included  are  directions  for  the  preparation  and  care  of  your  catch. 

Here's  a recipe  book  that  is  a must  for  the  gourmet  or  anybody  who 
simply  likes  to  make  good  use  of  his  catch  in  many  tasty  ways. 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Pa.  Fish  Commission ; send  to : 
COOKBOOK — Pa.  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

For  quantity  discounts  on  10  or  more,  mite  to:  "Special  Publications,  "same  address. 
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KREBFEST 


by  Frederic  Doyle 


Lying  flat  on  my  belly  and  looking 
down  from  the  undercut  grassy 
bank,  I lowered  the  hook  baited  with  a 
twist  of  red  yarn  above  the  bulging 
eyes  of  the  bull  frog.  It  stared 
unblinkingly.  Dragonflies  hovered  like 
miniature  iridescent  helicopters  above 
the  lily  pads.  As  the  yarn  dangled 
within  an  inch  of  the  frog’s  nose  it 
struck.  Its  tongue  snapped  out  and 
grabbed  the  bait.  The  slender  willow 
pole  with  a short  piece  of  linen  line 
was  almost  jerked  from  my  hand.  But 
the  mission  was  accomplished.  There 
would  be  fried  frog  legs  in  camp;  frog 
legs  added  to  the  skillet  full  of  catfish 
and  crayfish  tails. 

That  was  long  ago  and  far  away 
before  survival  in  the  wilderness  was 
introduced  by  scouting.  Frogs,  catfish, 
crayfish  and  young  fox  squirrels  were 
snatched  from  their  hiding  places  by 
the  hungry  crew  of  the  followers  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  other  wilderness 
adventurers. 

Except  for  the  young  fox  squirrels, 
some  of  these  culinary  items  still  find 
their  way  into  my  kitchen  — not  as 
experiments  in  gastronomy,  but  as 
well-tested  recipes,  recipes  re- 
membered. Frog  legs,  catfish,  and 
crayfish  rolled  in  corn  meal  and 
dropped  into  bubbling  bacon  grease  in 
a skillet  (surreptitiously  borrowed 
from  our  mothers’  kitchens)  as  we 
shifted  positions  to  avoid  the  eye- 
watering wood  smoke  along  some  rip- 
pling stream. 

We  were  not  aware  that  the  cray- 
fish that  we  scooped  from  the  riffles  of 
the  stream  had  long  since  placed  high 
on  the  world’s  menus  by  the  most 
exacting  gourmets.  Crayfish  were  just 
another  item  on  our  survival  list.  We 
pinched  off  their  tails,  peeled  them 
and  added  them  to  sizzling  skillet  of 
catfish.  Nor  were  we  aware  that  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  fifty 
species  and  subspecies  of  crayfish  in 
our  country  ranging  from  the  one  inch 
full-grown  pigmy  crayfish  to  the  five- 
or  six-inch  variety  found  in  every  lake, 
pond  and  stream  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
colors  of  these  crustaceans  vary 


through  white,  pink,  orange,  greenish 
black  and  dark  blue. 

Thus  when  fish  refuse  to  cooperate 
for  your  streamside  fish  fry  try  a 
KREBFEST  a ceremonial  dinner 
such  as  is  served  where  crayfish  are 
more  appreciated  as  delicacy.  Unlike 
the  fish  that  refuse  to  cooperate, 
crayfish  are  always  available  in  the 
riffles  of  almost  any  stream.  After  you 
splash  in  the  shallow  water,  overturn- 
ing stones  to  dislodge  the  “crabs,” 
scooping  them  out  with  a minnow  net 
you  have  the  makings  of  a jamboree. 
Or,  with  time  on  your  hands,  the 
crayfish  can  be  taken  from  deeper 
water  with  minnow  traps  baited  with 
fish  or  meat.  Again,  you  might  like  to 
tie  a piece  of  meat  or  fish  to  a string 
on  the  end  of  a pole  and  try  “crab- 
bing.” Another  source  of  supply  is 
bogs  and  swampy  meadows.  Crayfish 
chimneys  mark  their  burrows  which 
extend  four  or  five  inches  to  three  feet 
or  more  beneath  the  chimneys.  Those 
curious  “feelers”  or  antennae  that 
sprout  from  the  nose  of  a crayfish  are 
just  that;  sensory  organs  that  guide 
them  to  unwary  tadpoles,  snails,  small 
fish,  and  other  aquatic  animal  and 
plant  life  which  makes  up  their  daily 
diet.  These  “whiskers”  also  serve,  like 
a squirrel’s  tail  as  a balancing  device 
as  they  scoot  backwards  through  the 
water.  Their  periscopic  eyes  warn 
them  of  the  searching  paws  of  a 
prowling  raccoon  or  the  inquisitive 
nose  of  a mink.  Also  for  the  angler 
who  collects  them  for  bass  bait,  espe- 
cially the  “soft  shell”  variety,  crayfish 
are  well-known  to  all  bait  fishermen. 

Crayfish  recipes  are  legion.  Like 


Kipling’s  sixty  tribal  lays,  all  of  which 
were  right,  crayfish  recipes  also  are 
all  right;  except,  like  old  wines,  some 
are  better  than  others.  Gleaned  from 
old  cookbooks;  Soak  crayfish  in  cold 
water  for  thirty  minutes,  wash  care- 
fully. Place  in  soup  kettle  with  water, 
onions,  carrots,  parsley,  celery, 
thyme.  Bring  to  boil  and  cook  thirty 
minutes.  Again;  Place  crayfish  in  boil- 
ing water  to  which  salt  and  caraway 
seeds  have  been  added.  Boil  five 
minutes.  Allow  to  cool  in  liquid. 
Drain,  chill,  and  serve.  Other  recipes 
call  for  dill  or  commercial  seafood 
spices.  Steering  a course  midway 
among  these  recipes  I have  chosen  my 
own.  Wash  crayfish  in  clean  water. 
Drop  in  boiling  salt  water  for  either  or 
ten  minutes.  Remove  from  kettle  and 
place  on  platter  of  cracked  ice.  Serve 
with  favorite  seafood  sauce. 

While  there  is  no  closed  season  nor 
size  limit  on  crayfish  in  Pennsylvania 
as  some  states  now  have,  a Pennsyl- 
vania fishing  license  is  required  to 
take  or  have  in  your  possession  no 
more  than  fifty  in  any  one  day.  Nor 
are  crayfish  available  (except  for  fish 
bait  by  licensed  bait  dealers)  in 
Pennsylvania  market  places,  in  con- 
trast to  some  states  where  ten  million 
pounds  of  these  ten-legged  crus- 
taceans are  harvested  and  sold  an- 
nually, many  of  which  are  exported. 
The  demand  for  crayfish  has  spawned 
the  propagation  of  crayfish  as  the  sup- 
ply of  their  saltwater  cousins,  lobsters 
and  shrimp,  continue  to  dwindle  and 
prices  rise.  In  some  southern  states, 
crayfish  farming  has  already  become 
an  annual  ten  million  dollar  industry. 


Looking  like  a lobster  in  miniature,  the  crayfish  is  considered  only  as 
fish  bait  by  most  folks;  properly  prepared,  however,  they  are  a delicacy. 
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Dave  Bonar  battles  a scrappy  bluegill  that  prefers  the  shelter  of  the  underside  of  his  boat! 


Only  Bluegills  . . . 


Quietly,  I poled  the  johnboat  into 
the  cove.  An  angler  who  passed 
me  on  his  way  out  was  glowering. 

“Any  luck?”  I asked. 

“Only  bluegills,”  he  muttered. 

Only  bluegills? 

Admittedly,  the  bluegill  is  not  a 
glamor  fish.  None  of  the  major  tackle 
companies  produce  a line  of  lures 
designed  especially  for  the  species 
alone,  nor  are  their  rods  designed  with 
“bluegill  action.”  No  special  type  of 
boat  has  been  created  with  the  bluegill 
in  mind,  nor  are  there  “Blue- 
gillmaster”  clubs  across  the  United 
States,  with  their  own  magazine  and 


by  Loring  D.  Wilson 

member  benefits.  Yet,  of  all  the  fish 
actively  sought  by  anglers,  the  bluegill 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific,  one  of  the 
most  satisfying,  and  probably  the  first 
fish  on  which  most  anglers  cut  their 
teeth  — generally  at  a very  early  age. 

Why,  then,  did  the  disgruntled  an- 
gler mutter  '‘‘'only  bluegills”?  The 
reason  was  that  the  bass  should  have 
been  biting;  and,  armed  for  fish  of 
over  five  pounds,  he  had  winched  a 
few  six-inch  sunnies  to  the  boat  on 
heavy  tackle  and  moved  off  in  disgust. 
I could  sympathize  with  him.  I had 
been  trying  to  wake  up  the  bass  for 
five  hours,  and  failed  as  miserably  as 


had  he.  But  there  was  one  difference 
between  us.  He  was  a bass  fisher- 
man I am  a fisherman,  pure  and 
simple  (well,  simple,  anyway). 

At  his  words,  something  inside  of 
me  started  to  quiver.  I snipped  the  % 
oz.  popper  off  my  ultralight  rig,  put 
the  other  rods  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  tied  on  a float  and  number 
10  hook  which  l proceeded  to  bait 
with  half  an  earthworm.  Before  the 
bassin’  man  was  out  of  sight,  I had 
flipped  the  bait  within  six  inches  of 
shore,  lighted  my  pipe,  and  prepared 
to  play  the  waiting  game. 

I didn’t  have  long  to  wait! 
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The  bobber  twitched  . . . once  . . . 
twice.  Suddenly,  the  end  dipped  and 
the  other  end  flashed  into  the  air,  and 
then  fell.  Slowly  the  bobber  started  to 
move  across  the  surface  toward  a 
thicket  of  lily  pads.  I resisted  the 
temptation  to  strike,  and  the  bobber 
stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Again 
it  twitched,  and  again  it  started  to 
move  off,  this  time  toward  deeper 
water.  Again  it  stopped.  Suddenly  the 
white  end  of  the  bobber  stuck  straight 
up  into  the  air  and  plummeted  into 
the  water.  I raised  the  rod,  and  felt 
the  throb  of  the  fish  on  the  other  end 
of  the  line. 

The  bluegill  fought  a typical  fight. 
In  the  middle  of  fast  runs,  it  turned  its 
body  broadside  to  the  boat,  making 
the  little  rod  fight  the  side  of  its  body. 
When  I applied  pressure  the  sunfish 
generally  ran,  but  twice  it  broke  the 
surface  of  the  water,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a miniature  bass.  At 
last  I drew  the  fish  to  the  boat,  and 
slipped  the  net  under  a fat  eight- 
incher.  I realize  that  netting  sunnies  is 
not  the  general  rule;  commonly,  they 
are  merely  hoisted  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  or  onto  shore.  But  when  you  are 
“threadlining” — that  is,  using  the 
lightest  tackle  possible  to  draw  the 
greatest  fight  from  a scrappy  battler, 
you  can’t  handle  him  like  he  was  at- 
tached to  a hawser. 

Without  question,  bluegills  and 
their  less  prevalent  relatives  are  “save 
the  day”  fish  for  the  angler  in  pursuit 
of  angling  sport,  even  if  he  does  tend 
to  concentrate  on  the  more  glamorous 
gamesters.  I simply  can’t  understand 
the  “ only  bluegills”  attitude  of  some 
fishermen,  and  I often  wonder  if  they 
are  gleaning  the  full  enjoyment  of  be- 
ing on  the  water  if  all  they  can  do  is 
mutter  mild  oaths  when  a bluegill 
presents  its  side  to  their  line.  Taking 
their  relatively  small  size  into 
consideration,  I feel  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  harder  fighters  than 
some  of  the  so-called  better  fish.  For 
example,  we  all  know  that  a five 
pound  largemouth,  or  a twenty  inch 
pickerel,  is  going  to  fight  far  better 
than  a bluegill.  But,  when  we  compare 
the  scrap  of  an  8 "-bluegill  to  that  of 
an  8"-trout  bass,  or  pickerel,  (which 
we  should,  to  be  fair  to  the  fish)  the 
balance  swings  back  the  other  way. 

There  is  an  added  advantage  for  the 
angler  who  does  like  to  eat  his  catch: 
8"  bass  and  pickerel  aren’t  legal  in 


most  states,  but  an  8''-sunnie  is  a big 
one,  so  it  can  perfectly  well  go  home 
with  the  angler,  to  grace  his  cooking 
pan  as  delightfully  as  it  graced  his  rod. 
There  is,  in  my  estimation,  no  more 
delectable  dish  than  a platter  of  bat- 
ter-dipped, deep  fried  “bluegills  tem- 
pura,” and  to  share  the  enjoyment  I’ll 
give  the  recipe  a little  later  on. 

Because  the  bluegill  is  such  a com- 
mon fish,  and  will  strike  small  baits 
when  only  a few  inches  in  length, 
many  fishermen  disregard  them  after 
they  have  gained  a few  years  and  been 
tempted  by  the  lure  of  a “lunker.” 
Most  of  these  misguided  fishermen 
started  fishing  with  either  string  tied 
to  a sapling,  or  with  a discarded  bait 
casting  rod  (usually  steel  or  solid  fi- 
berglass), or  even  an  old  saltwater 
boat  rod.  Sure  they  forget  about  blue- 
gills then,  and  go  searching  for  bass. 
But  how  would  they  feel  about  the 
bass  as  a fighter  if  their  first  thirty  or 
forty  bass  were  caught  on  deep-sea 
marlin  tackle?  The  fact  is,  most  blue- 
gills are  winched  into  boats  on  heavier 
tackle  than  most  anglers  use  for 
lunker  bass.  It  is  small  wonder  the 
bluegill  has  only  a small  and  select 
following  among  the  older  set. 

The  angler  shouldn’t  put  down  the 
bluegill  as  a “small”  fish,  either. 
Admittedly,  a lunker  bluegill  that 
tops  a pound  to  a pound  and  a half  is 


hard  come  by  — but  then,  how  many 
twelve-  to  fifteen-pound  bass  have  you 
caught  in  the  past  three  years?  The 
world  record  bluegill  weighed  close  to 
three  pounds,  and  a three-pound  bass 
is  a fish  well  worth  catching,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  an  equal-sized  bluegill 
will  outfight  a bass  six  ways  to  Sun- 
day. 

While  most  of  the  bluegills  you  run 
into  will  weigh  less  than  a pound, 
there  are  sufficient  1-  to  1 J^-pounders 
to  make  a bluegill  fishing  foray  excit- 
ing, and  more  than  enough  8"-  to  12"- 
fish  around  to  give  the  angler  who 
balances  his  tackle  to  the  fish  a very 
good  feeling  and  a very  sore  arm  by 
the  end  of  the  day.  What,  then,  is  the 
best  sort  of  tackle  to  use  to  get  the 
greatest  enjoyment  out  of  this  prolific 
and  scrappy  fish? 

Obviously,  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  tackle  that  will  catch  the  greatest 
numbers  of  fish.  Given  the  proper  bait 
and  a small  enough  hook,  the  typical 
child’s  willow  branch  will  hoist  as 
many  fish  out  of  the  water  as  the  most 
sophisticated  modern  graphite  rod. 
But  the  willow  pole  can  in  no  way  give 
the  accomplished  angler  the  same 
thrill  as  can  taking  bluegills  on  light 
spinning  or  fly  rod  tackle. 

When  we  talk  about  spinning  for 
bluegills,  we  are  talking  about  using 
light,  limber  rods,  line  in  the  one-  to 


In  habitat  such  as  this,  bluegill  action  is  almost  guaranteed. 
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He  who  says,  " ONLY  bluegills,” has  never  done  battle  with  these 
sassy  panfish;  nor  has  he  tasted  them  fried  golden  brown! 


two-pound-test  category,  and  a 
dependable  reel  of  either  the  spinning 
or  spincast  variety.  The  lighter  the 
rod  the  more  effortless  it  will  be  to 
cast  the  small  hooks  and  baits 
necessary  for  successful  bluegill  fish- 
ing. These  tiny  pieces  of  terminal 
tackle  also  require  the  use  of 
extremely  light  line  in  order  to  cast 
any  distance  with  any  accuracy;  and 
since  the  larger  bluegills  are  just  as 
wary  as  other  species  of  gamefish,  ac- 
curate and  silent  casting  are  prerequi- 
sites of  taking  the  fish  you  want. 

The  only  real  stipulation  in  regard 
to  the  reel  is  that  the  drag  be  reliable 
and  effective  on  such  light  line.  You 
won’t  be  needing  tremendous  ca- 
pacity, so  a small  reel  will  turn  the 
trick  quite  nicely  if  the  drag  is 
efficient.  However,  if  you  already  have 
a good  reel  in  the  bass  size  range,  with 
a smooth  drag,  simply  obtain  another 
spool  for  it,  preferably  with  an  arbor 
(a  medium  sized  spool  for  one  of  the 
larger  reels  can  eat  up  500  to  1000 
yards  of  1 to  2 pound  test  mono 
quicker  than  you  can  say  “Strike”. 
Ninety  percent  of  that  line  you  will 
never  see,  and  that  can  get  pretty 
expensive.)  Have  the  spool  filled  and 
ready,  and  when  the  big  fish  aren’t  hit- 
ting, simply  switch  spools.  Bass  fish- 
ing is  expensive  enough  as  it  is  without 
having  to  buy  a separate  reel  for  blue- 
gills, and  most  of  the  bassing  reels  do 
have  excellent  drag  systems  — but 
check  them  against  the  light  line 


before  using  them.  There  are  many 
reels  on  the  market  that  will  perform 
flawlessly  with  line  of  six-pound-test 
and  up,  but  which  don’t  have  the  deli- 
cacy of  touch  to  ease  out  threadline 
against  the  drag  without  snapping  it. 

Terminal  tackle  is  simple — a 
folder  of  small  hooks,  a balsa  or 
plastic  panfish  bobber,  and  some  live 
bait.  Hooks  should  be  no  larger  than 
# 8,  and  I personally  use  # 10’s  most 
of  the  time.  The  larger  hooks  will  lose 
too  many  bluegills,  which  are  among 
the  most  accomplished  bait  stealers  in 
fresh  water. 

The  panfish  bobber  is  not  the  com- 
mon round  bobber  found  in  everything 
from  tackle  shops  to  grocery  stores; 
rather,  it  is  the  elongated  bobber 
made  of  plastic,  balsa  wood,  or  even 
porcupine  quill,  with  two  very  thin 
“arms”  and  a slight  swelling  amid- 
ships. These  come  in  all  sizes,  but  the 
ones  which  should  be  used  are  those 
which  are  just  buoyant  enough  to  hold 
the  hook  and  bait  off  the  bottom  while 
lying  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Not  much  casting  weight  is  necessary 
with  the  light  line,  and  you  want  the 
fish  to  feel  the  least  resistance  possi- 
ble. Due  to  the  light  and  streamlined 
nature  of  these  bobbers,  they  cut 
through  the  water  when  the  fish  is 
running  with  the  bait  with  virtually 
unnoticeable  drag,  and  even  when  the 
fish  pulls  them  completely  under  the 
surface,  it  is  done  with  an  almost 
effortless  tug.  The  less  resistance  the 


fish  feels,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  hang 
onto  the  bait  long  enough  to  get  the 
hook  in  his  mouth,  since  most  blue- 
gills, especially  the  large  smart  bulls, 
will  gently  lip  the  dangling  part  of  the 
bait  and  hold  it  for  up  to  a minute 
while  they  run  before  taking  it  fully 
into  their  mouths.  Remember,  they 
are  in  no  hurry,  and  if  you  are  you’ll 
just  keep  pulling  the  hook  and  part  of 
the  bait  away  from  the  fish. 

Bait  can  be  almost  anything  that 
will  cover  the  barb  and  shank  of  the 
hook  without  too  much  hanging  free. 
Give  a bluegill  a chance  to  latch  onto 
a piece  of  bait  that  isn’t  hiding  steel 
and  the  bait  will  be  long  gone.  While 
small  pieces  of  earthworm  are 
perhaps  the  most  popular  bait,  small 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  are 
generally  much  more  effective  when 
available.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the 
fish  are  used  to  seeing  these  insects  on 
the  water,  so  are  less  wary;  possibly 
because  insects  can  escape  from  the 
fish  if  they  take  too  long  in  striking, 
causing  the  bluegills  to  hit  harder  and 
with  greater  abandon. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  big  bluegills 
are  spawning  in  eight  to  ten  feet  of 
water  (the  big  ones  don’t  come  as 
close  to  shore  as  do  the  8''-  to  10"- 
bluegills),  even  small  (1"  to 
minnows  are  highly  effective,  although 
not  commonly  regarded  as  bluegill 
bait.  An  added  incentive  to  fishing 
with  minnows  in  the  spring  is  that,  al- 
though you  won’t  catch  as  many  blue- 
gills as  with  other  types  of  bait,  the 
crappies,  if  present,  will  more  than 
take  up  the  slack,  as  will  occasional 
bass  and  when  a 3-pound  bass  tied 
into  a minnow  on  a limber  rod  fitted 
with  two-pound  line,  you’ll  find  out 
how  good  an  angler  you  really  are! 

Although  live  bait  is  the  best  attrac- 
tion for  bluegills,  they  can  readily  be 
taken  with  the  fly  rod,  especially  in 
the  spring  when  they  are  in  the 
shallows  on  their  beds.  One  master  of 
the  long  rod,  Carl  Bracken,  took  over 
thirty  bluegills  from  a single  hole  on 
the  flyrod  in  the  space  of  a few  hours, 
and  even  after  he  had  released  all  the 
smaller  ones  he  still  had  enough  for  a 
marvelous  shore  dinner.  Carl’s 
preference  runs  to  a # 8 or  # 10  yellow 
fly-rod  popper  with  white  rubber  legs, 
although  he  admits  that  at  times,  even 
though  the  legs  attract  the  fish  by 
their  squirming  in  the  surface  tension, 
the  legs  are  what  the  bluegills  grab. 
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rather  than  the  body,  resulting  in  a 
few  missed  fish  until  you  realize  what 
they  are  doing,  and  start  waiting  for  a 
solid  hit. 

And  there’s  that  magic  word  again: 
wait.  Successful  bluegill  fishing  is  a 
waiting  game,  and  the  people  who  say 
that  all  the  fish  must  have  been  small 
since  they  wouldn’t  take  the 
hook  — just  the  bait  — haven’t  been 
playing  it  right. 

Live  bait  or  fly,  the  bluegill,  espe- 
cially once  it  gets  some  age  and  size 
on  it,  is  going  to  toy  with  whatever  you 
offer  him.  He’s  smart,  and  he’s  a bait 
stealer;  but,  if  he  thinks  the  bait  is 
free  for  the  taking  he’ll  eventually 
take  it  all  the  way. 

It’s  easy  to  tell  with  a fly  rod,  be- 
cause the  popper  disappears.  But  all 
too  many  bait  anglers  strike  the 
instant  the  bobber  dips.  Don’t!  Blue- 
gills  will  hit  the  bait  lightly  at  first,  not 
hard  enough  to  engulf  the  hook,  but 


hard  enough  to  dip  the  sensitive  pan- 
fish bobbers.  When  they  feel  no 
resistance,  they’ll  carry  the  bait  off, 
dragging  the  bobber  through  the 
water.  Then  they’ll  stop  and  take  the 
bait  in.  At  this  point  the  bobber  will 
either  plunge  beneath  the  surface  or 
start  off  again.  Then  and  only  then  is 
the  time  to  strike.  For  bass  anglers 
who  get  tired  of  a slump,  just  pretend 
you’re  fishing  for  largemouths  with  a 
plastic  worm,  and  the  first  dip  of  the 
bobber  is  the  tap  of  the  bass  . . . it’s 
the  same  thing. 

That  recipe  for  Bluegill  Tempura 
that  I promised  earlier?  Well,  here  it 
is.  And  once  you  try  bluegills  this  way, 
I doubt  you’ll  ever  go  back  to  pan  fry- 
ing them. 

You  will  need  about  twenty  bone- 
less bluegill  fillets,  more  or  less,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  fish  and 
the  number  of  people.  These  are 
dipped  into  a batter  consisting  of  two 


eggs,  1 cup  of  flour,  salt  to  taste,  and 
enough  water  to  make  the  batter 
smooth.  Then  they  are  immediately 
dropped  into  a deep  fat  fryer,  such  as 
used  for  making  french  fries,  and 
cooked  for  between  134  and  3 
minutes.  During  this  time  they  will 
puff  up  tremendously  and  change 
from  batter  color  to  light  golden 
brown,  at  which  point  they  are  ready 
to  be  served,  piping  hot,  with  rice  and 
broccoli  or  asparagus  as  an  accom- 
paniment. 

So  stop  fretting  when  the  bass  have 
lockjaw;  even  the  national  tourna- 
ment winners  with  their  sophisticated 
electronic  gadgetry  still  hit  days  when 
they  can’t  find  a fish.  When  that  hap- 
pens, find  a quiet  cove  away  from  the 
speedboaters,  switch  your  tackle,  lean 
back  against  the  gunwale,  relax  and 
play  the  waiting  game.  But  enjoy  re- 
laxing while  you  can.  The  chances  are, 
you  won’t  be  waiting  long. 


Using  a fly  rod  and  associated  tackle  is  excellent  practice  for  both  trout  and  bass  fishing. 
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Invest  a little  time . . . 

Keep  a Fishing  Log 

for  handsome  dividends! 


by  John  Crowe 

illustration: 
John  D.  Voytko 


After  more  than  40  years  of  fishing 
Pennsylvania  waters  from  Lake 
Erie  and  the  major  rivers  to  small 
lakes,  creeks  and  trout  streams,  my 
only  regret  in  retrospect  is  that  I did 
not  keep  a better  record  of  it  all:  Fish- 
ing for  bass,  and  muskies,  and 
walleyes;  perch,  bluegills,  and 
suckers;  and  trout,  my  favorite  in  the 
rich  variety  of  species  available  to 
Pennsylvania  anglers. 

The  most  obvious  and  usual  reason 
for  keeping  a fishing  log  is  to  improve 
future  opportunity.  If  stream  X has  a 
pronounced  hatch  of  mayfly  Y in  the 
first  week  of  June  this  year,  chances 
are  that  it  will  repeat  next  year  with 
the  same  fly  at  very  much  the  same 
time.  You  can  prepare  for  the  event. 
This  is  elementary. 

I’d  like  to  recommend  not  only  such 
a log  but  also  one  going  beyond  a mere 
when-what-where  record;  one  to  in- 
clude occasional  extracurricular 
items,  things  which  make  fishing  what 
it  is:  “No  life  so  happy,”  as  Izaak 
Walton  put  it. 

When  you  return  from  a day  of  fish- 
ing, it  may  seem  superfluous  to  make 
any  record,  or  any  beyond  the  when- 
what-where.  The  incidents  of  the  day 
are  fresh  in  mind:  the  big  musky  that 
took  your  bass  fly;  the  gray  squirrel 
that  fell  out  of  a streamside  tree  and 
landed  on  your  shoulder;  the  king- 
fisher that  flashed  by  so  close  you 


could  feel  the  air  from  his  wingbeat! 
How  can  you  forget  such  experiences? 
Why  bother  to  record  them?  Simply 
because  we  do  forget  them;  gradually, 
imperceptibly  they  fade  into  a 
pleasant  cloud  of  recollections  of  all 
our  yesterdays.  The  individual  occur- 
rences lose  their  identity  unless  we 
have  specific  reminders  of  them. 

It’s  something  like  a photograph. 
Who  doesn’t  like  to  look  at  a photo  of 
the  big  bass  he  caught  .long  ago? 
However,  a photo  alone  is  not  enough; 
the  details  of  weight  and  length,  lure, 
place,  weather,  and  season  add  much, 
and  that’s  where  a fishing  log  comes 
in.  As  a record,  it  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  a photograph.  Besides,  it  is 
more  evocative,  or  it  can  be,  by  inclu- 
sion of  details  that  can  not  be 
photographed. 

I don’t  mean  a write-up,  an  article 
about  our  fishing  experience  of  the 
day.  Writing  such  a diary  would  be 
time  consuming,  even  burdensome,  al- 
though it  might  be  of  great  eventual 
interest.  Instead,  I mean  a log  to 
contain  in  very  brief  form  a few 
details  of  special  interest,  yet  some- 
thing that  could  be  recorded  in  a 
minute  or  two. 

For  example,  my  records  of  trout 
fishing  are  made  on  ordinary  sheets  of 
8 ? 2 x 11  ruled  paper,  marked  into 
seven  vertical  columns,  as  follows:  1, 
date;  2,  stream;  3,  number  of  trout 
killed;  4,  fly;  5,  water  temperature;  6, 
water  condition;  and  7,  remarks. 
Column  7 “remarks,”  occupies  about 
half  the  space.  Even  though  it  may 
often  be  left  blank  if  nothing  remark- 
able occurs  on  a certain  date,  it  is 
likely  to  provide,  years  later,  an  item 
of  memorable  interest  such  as  the 


catching  of  an  outsize  fish  or  some- 
thing else  to  enjoy  in  retrospect.  Cit- 
ing two  examples  from  my  trout  log  of 
1946: 

First  this  entry: 

“5/30.  Headwater  of  Sinnemahon- 
ing.  1.  Various.  54°.  High.  Snakes; 
one  came  against  leg.” 

There  are  seven  items  which  must 
have  taken  less  than  a minute  to 
record.  The  one  of  significance  is  the 
seventh  and  last,  under  “remarks”  in 
the  log.  “Snakes;  one  came  against 
leg” 

A hundred  times,  at  least,  since 
that  day  on  the  Driftwood  Branch  of 
the  Sinnemahoning  have  I thought 
about  that  snake.  Of  all  the  snakes  I 
have  encountered  while  trout  fishing, 
it  was  the  only  one  to  act  as  it  did.  Nor 
have  I heard  of  a similar  experience 
by  other  fishermen. 

Standing  thigh  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  I was  minding  my  own 
business  of  casting  a fly  when  I saw  a 
snake  swimming  toward  me.  In  the 
wilds  of  Cameron  County  there  are  a 
few  copperheads  and  rattlesnakes. 
When  fishing  there  I always  felt  that  I 
should  be  somewhat  cautious. 

The  snakes,  too,  were  usually  cau- 
tious, disappearing  into  the  water  or 
sliding  off  to  cover  when  I ap- 
proached. But  this  one  wasn’t  cau- 
tious; it  swam  right  to  me,  anchoring 
itself  in  a half  curl  against  my  boot 
(waders?  I don’t  remember).  Seeing 
that  it  was  a harmless  watersnake 
( Natrix ),  I stood  still,  waiting  to  see 
what  it  would  do. 

Whether  it  took  me  for  a con- 
venient snag  in  the  stream,  or  what, 
I’ll  never  know,  but  it  promptly  began 
to  entwine  itself  in  my  landing  net, 
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dangling  from  a loop  over  my 
shoulder.  There  it  rested,  a well- 
colored,  apparently  healthy  water- 
snake  about  three  feet  long! 

After  two  or  three  minutes  I 
moved.  I didn’t  mind  the  snake 
particularly,  but  I wasn’t  sure  that  I 
wanted  it  as  a hitchhiker  in  my  land- 
ing net.  But  the  snake  didn’t  leave;  ap- 
parently it  was  comfortable,  with  no 
intention  of  launching  itself  back  into 
the  high  water  of  the  Sinnemahoning. 

Finally  I had  to  shake  it  loose.  As  it 
swam  away,  I imagined  it  gave  me  a 
look  to  say  “What  makes  you  so  hard 
to  get  along  with?  After  all,  I belong 
here;  you  don’t.” 

Second,  this  entry: 

“6/4.  Spring  Creek.  10.  Adams  dry. 
56°-59°.  High.  Fish  very  active.  Saw 
a wildcat  — 20  feet.” 

The  Spring  Creek  referred  to  is  a 


tributary  of  the  Brokenstraw  in  War- 
ren County.  Although  the  water  was 
high,  the  fishing  was  good  as  I vaguely 
remember  it.  Perhaps  I should  apolo- 
gize for  killing  10  fish;  perhaps  that 
was  the  limit  take  at  the  time. 

But  what  is  not  vague  in  my 
recollection  relates  to  the  second  part 
of  the  item  under  “Remarks.” 

“i Saw  a wildcat  — 20  feet.  ” 

Again  I was  wading,  concentrating 
on  casting  an  Adams  dry,  when 
something  prompted  me  to  look  up  to 
the  bank  beside  me.  I do  not  recall 
seeing  a movement,  but  there,  in 
bright  sunlight,  crouched  on  the  end 
of  a big  log,  watching  me  was  a 
wildcat! 

It  was  so  close  I could  see  the  slit- 
like pupils  of  his  yellow  eyes;  the 
whiskers;  the  velvety  texture  of  the 
hair  on  his  face.  I felt  as  if  1 could 


reach  out  with  my  rod  and  touch  him. 
For  what  must  have  been  nearly  a 
minute  we  looked  at  each  other.  Then 
something  distracted  my  gaze  for  a 
moment.  When  1 looked  back,  the 
wildcat  was  gone,  noiseless  as  a 
shadow. 

Was  that  a thrill! 

It  was  then,  and  it  has  been  ever 
since,  recurring  whenever  I look  at 
that  part  of  my  fishing  log  of  many 
years  ago. 

Your  log  will  bring  back  many 
thrills.  When  you  look  at  it  long  after 
you’ll  remember  the  big  fish  you 
caught  — or  the  big  one  that  got 
away.  I'll  guarantee  that  aside  from 
the  slight  nuisance  of  making  entries, 
you’ll  never  regret  investing  the  time 
to  do  so. 

Try  it.  As  the  advertisers  these 
days  say,  “You'll  be  glad  you  did.” 
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Boater’s 
ulletin 
oard 

by  Alan  MacKay 


The  Fish  Commission’s  recent  an- 
nouncement concerning  pro- 
posed registration  of  non-powered 
boats  has  created  much  discussion, 
both  pro  and  con.  The  following  cor- 
respondence might  shed  a little  light 
on  the  subject: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Dear  Sir: 

“For  the  2nd  time  I have  read  arti- 
cles that  the  Fish  Commission  is  seek- 
ing legislation  to  license  nonpowered 
craft.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
take  a few  minutes  to  listen  to  some 
remarks  on  a side  of  this  scheme  that 
many  of  us  believe  is  unfair. 

“Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that, 
since  boyhood,  I have  loved  the  out- 
doors and  fishing,  and  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
and  Game  News  for  longer  than  I can 
remember.  I have  always  thought  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  was 
the  best  in  the  country,  but  I feel  you 
are  now  slipping.  1 can’t  believe  that 
you  do  not  know  of  the  many,  many, 
people  who  have  property  along  Penn- 
sylvania streams  who  have  a small 
rowboat,  besides  other  larger  craft  or 
canoes.  But,  about  the  rowboats,  ex- 
cept in  Spring,  (when  the  water  is  so 
high  and  swift  you  dare  not  go  on  it), 
there  are  pools,  then  riffles,  — pools 
and  more  riffles,  which  are  too 
shallow  to  row  over.  So  we  put  our 
rowboat  into  the  pool  and  are  content 
rowing  out  a few  feet,  anchor  and  sit, 
to  fish,  think,  watch  birds,  etc.  We  are 
content  in  our  little  world.  And  if 
some  of  my  guests  decide  to  go  to  a 
close  lake  for  a change,  a canoe  or 
cartop  boat  with  a current  permit  on 
its  side  is  available,  because  I surely 
can  see  the  cost  involved  in  building  a 


lake,  making  access  and  parking  and 
upkeep.  So  everyone  using  them 
should  have  stickers  to  pay  for  this.  I 
buy  them  each  year,  seldom  use  the 
lakes.  Last  year’s  permit  is  still  in  the 
glove  compartment  of  my  car. 

“Now,  sir,  the  articles  state: 
‘people  are  demanding  more  services 
and  facilities,  taking  up  large  portions 
of  man-hours  on  water  patrols.’  Tell 
me,  sir,  what  services  do  I demand 
where  I walk  to  the  edge  of  my  yard, 
put  in  my  8-foot  pram,  row  out  a few 
feet,  drop  anchor  and  sit?  My  access 
and  launching  area  is  a step  in  the 
mud  bank  and  I have  no  need  for  the 
136  patrol  craft.  And  as  for  cost  of 
safety  information  you  mention,  I 
bought  enough  life  preservers  to 
comply  with  your  demands.  The 
patrol  craft  are  not  needed  to  board 
our  rowboats  for  safety  inspection. 

“You  say  you  will  eliminate  users 
fees.  Why?  Because  you  will  be  get- 
ting the  money  from  people  like  us  to 
make  up  the  loss  plus  many  times 
over  the  eliminated  fees  and  because 
you  figure  there  are  thousands  of  row- 
boats on  creeks  throughout  the  state 
so  to  drop  the  user  fees  and  nab  the 
rowboats  you  will  be  far  ahead  and, 
because  all  you  have  to  do  after  get- 
ting us  nailed  is  to  mail  the  application 
out  once  a year  and  we  either  buy  it  or 
break  our  boat  up  for  firewood. 

“I  live  (my  cabin)  close  to  many 
lakes:  Wilhelm,  Tamarack,  Sugar, 
Shenango,  Pymatuning,  Arthur,  and 
the  Allegheny  River.  I have  fished 
them  all  and  would  have  paid  any 
launching  mooring  or  any  other  fee  if 
asked,  because  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  1 have  always  said  a fishing 
license  is  a bargain  at  any  price  and  I 
mean  it;  also,  I never  turn  anyone 
down  to  use  my  property  for  access  to 
the  creek.  I do  not  need  your  explain- 
ing how  much  it  costs  to  run  the  Fish 
Commission.  Anything  that  costs 
money  has  to  be  paid  for,  so  let’s  put 
the  cost  on  the  persons  who  use  the 
facilities  whether  it’s  a rowboat  or  a 
yacht.  It  must  have  a registration 
sticker,  but  don’t  go  in  the  back  door 
and  jab  those  who  do  very  little  or 
nothing  to  increase  your  costs  or  time. 

“My  cabin  is  on  Lower  French 
Creek  where  there  are  hundreds  of 
cabins,  just  like  dozens  of  other 
creeks  in  Pennsylvania.  Can  you 
honestly  say  that  we  are  running  your 
costs  up,  and  demanding  more 


services?  Not  from  patrol  craft,  be- 
cause the  creek  is  too  shallow.  Most 
property  is  private  and,  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  rules,  we  do 
not  expect  stocking.  It  is  possible  that 
an  automobile  patrol  car  may  pass 
once  in  a while.  Licensing  a rowboat 
on  a creek  with  no  motor  of  any  kind! 
It  may  not  be  long  before  we  have  to 
have  a sticker  on  our  hip  boots  and 
rod  and  reels.  Don’t  laugh.  You’re 
getting  pretty  close  to  it  now.  If  this 
despicable  all-boat  registration  fee  is 
forced  on  us  rowboaters,  I shall,  after 
40  odd  years  of  subscribing  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Game  News 
cancel  both  immediately  and  use  the 
money  to  pay  you  because  I’ll  be 
darned  if  I’ll  give  up  my  few  hours 
once  in  a while  on  my  pool  in  the  creek 
to  sit  and  listen. 

“Now  I have  had  my  say  but  don’t 
think  it  will  have  much  bearing  on  the 
outcome  of  your  new  scheme.  I’ll  pay 
my  way  anytime,  but  when  I see  I’m 
going  to  be  shafted  I’ll  holler.  The  new 
phrase  for  this  deal  is  ‘Let’s  zap 
’em. 

“I  don’t  expect  to  see  this  letter  in 
print  because  it  will  just  stir  up  more 
high  blood  pressure  and  who  needs 
that,  with  all  the  other  rip-offs  coming 
out  of  Harrisburg.  License  rowboats 
on  creeks!  Shame  on  you  all." 

(signed) 

Russell  M.  Simpson 

Canonsburg 

Dear  Mr.  Simpson: 

“This  proposal  has  been  given  open 
study  and  consideration  by  all  the 
staff,  the  Boating  Advisory  Board, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission for  about  two  years  because 
of  the  increased  activity  on  all  of  our 
lakes  and  streams  by  people  who 
prefer  to  do  their  boating  in  canoes, 
rowboats,  rafts  and  sailboats.  These 
boaters  have  increased  the  traffic  at 
our  access  areas  as  well  as  the  need 
for  safety  enforcement  patrols  on  all 
of  our  waters.  With  this  growth  of 
boating  in  nonpowered  craft,  has 
grown  the  realization  that  the  Com- 
mission must  do  something  to  meet  its 
responsibility  to  all  of  the  boating 
public  in  the  Commonwealth  in  an  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  needless  loss  of 
life  being  experienced  in  this  activity. 
We  were  pleased  last  year  that  our 
boating  fatalities  have  been  reduced 
to  21  but  were  disturbed  by  the  fact 
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that  13  of  those  were  from  non- 
powered  craft.  The  previous  year  saw 
21  of  our  39  fatalities  resulting  from 
nonpowered  craft.  Already  this  year 
we  have  lost  five  lives  and  all  of  them 
from  canoes — the  most  tragic  being 
the  four  youths  drowned  on  the 
Perkiomen  Creek  last  month  in  one 
accident.  This  combination  of  circum- 
stances convinced  the  Commission 
that  some  positive  action  was 
necessary  — and  soon. 

“You  may  know,  but  many  people 
do  not,  that  the  boating  program  in 
Pennsylvania  is  funded  by  revenue 
generated  almost  exclusively  by  the 
operation  of  powerboats.  The  fees 
collected  for  registration  and  the 
refund  from  PennDOT  for  taxes  paid 
on  marine  fuel  by  the  boaters  together 
constitutes  about  95%  of  all  monies 
available  for  our  boating  program. 
This  Boat  Fund  is  administered  by  the 
Fish  Commission  separately  from  the 
Fish  Fund  with  an  attempt  to  see  that 
each  Fund  supports  the  boating  and 
fishing  activities  in  an  amount  as 
closely  proportionate  to  the  benefits 
derived  by  each  group  of  users.  The 
general  taxpayer  is  not  assessed  in 
any  way  — quite  different  in  this 
respect  from  a number  of  other 
states,  New  York  for  instance,  where 
the  funding  is  from  the  general 
revenue  of  the  state.  So  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  powerboats 
have  been  paying  the  cost  of  a 
program  enjoyed  increasingly  by  the 
nonpowered  boaters  and  in  which  the 
latter  group  is  causing  a dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  problems  and 
needs  for  new  programs.  The  solution 
seems  rather  obvious:  those  who  have 
not  been  contributing  their  share  to 
the  program  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so. 

“I  find  no  argument  with  your  rea- 
soning; the  problem  is  in  its  imple- 
mentation. We  gave  very  serious 
consideration  and  much  discussion  on 
whether  or  not  we  could  somehow 
make  the  new  registration  require- 
ments affect  only  those  who  used 
state-improved  facilities.  We  did 
consider  exempting  those  who  did  not 
put  in  or  take  out  at  a state-owned 
facility  but  had  to  dismiss  this  as  being 
impractical  from  an  enforcement 
standpoint.  Further,  it  would  not 
allow  us  to  reach  many  of  the  boating 
public  most  in  need  of  some  kind  of 
safety  instruction  nor  would  it  allow 


those  who  benefit  from  our  marking  of 
hazards  and  safety  patrol  work  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  a share  of 
these  costs.  In  what  some  might 
consider  to  be  the  “ideal  world”  each 
person  would  pay  for  only  benefits  he, 
himself,  realizes.  But,  as  you  know, 
this  is  not  the  way  a democracy  must 
operate.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  to  do  what  it  perceives  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  public  safety  all 
those  necessary  things  which  indi- 
viduals cannot  do  alone  for 
themselves. 

“The  most  recent  incident  we  had 
on  French  Creek  involved  a near 
tragedy  at  the  dam  near  Saegertown 
where  we  have  now  made  arrange- 
ments to  install  a warning  sign.  This 
particular  part  of  French  Creek  is  un- 
doubtedly above  where  your  cabin  is, 
but  it  is  an  example  of  a new  type  of 
problem  we  encounter  with  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  nonpowered  craft. 

“I  can  understand  the  public’s  incli- 
nation to  see  behind  every  action  of 
any  governmental  agency  some 
dishonest  bit  of  scheming  to  rip  off  the 
public  to  the  benefit  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats involved.  I sometimes  feel 
that  way  myself  — not  only  about 
federal  and  state  agencies  but  also 
about  county  and  township  officials  as 
well  as  any  trade  or  profession  you 
can  name.  This  is  one  of  the  burdens 
that  must  be  borne  by  all  honest 
agencies,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  But,  be  assured  we 
are  not  “slipping.”  The  public  has  to 
become  much  better  informed  so  that 
they  can  better  discriminate  between 
honest  and  dishonest  government  or 
we  all  are  headed  for  really  serious 
times.  You  should  know  that  many 
states  charge  a flat  rate  under  which 
all  registration  fees  are  exactly  the 
same  regardless  of  size  or  type  boat 
and  that  there  has  been  considerable 
pressure  in  Pennsylvania  for  us  to  do 
likewise.  If  after  reading  my  answer 
to  some  of  your  points,  you  would  like 
to  have  your  letter  printed  in  the  An- 
gler, I think  I can  arrange  it.  We  have 
nothing  to  hide  and  would  welcome 
such  an  opportunity  to  better  explain 
our  plan.  Although  we  do  not  expect 
to  gain  enthusiastic  support  of 
everyone  by  this  proposal,  we  do  hope 
that  those  who  really  understand  all 
of  the  issues  will  at  least  give  us  credit 
for  recognizing  a problem  and  trying 
to  solve  it  in  as  fair  and  democratic 


manner  as  we  can. 

“I  really  applaud  your  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  to  write  your  opinion 
of  our  proposal.  I hope  this  letter 
helps  you  better  understand  what 
we’re  planning  and  why.” 

(signed) 

Charles  E.  Leising,  Capt.  USCG 
(Ret) 

Director,  Bureau  of  Waterways 

Dear  Capt.  Leising: 

“I  have  read  and  re-read  your  letter 
and  enclosed  material  and  do  thank 
you  for  the  reply.  The  material 
enlightened  me  some  and  the  article 
in  the  Boater’s  Bulletin  Board  of  the 
current  Angler  received  today 
prompted  me  to  reply. 

“There  is  one  thing  I do  not  quite 
understand  in  the  requesting  legisla- 
tion. It  is  the  elimination  of  user  fees. 
If  an  overall  conclusion  is  to  be  made 
of  all  the  material  I have  read,  it  is 
that  you  need  more  money. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  (the  way)  to 
have  this  new  legislation  accepted 
with  the  least  objection  by  the  mass,  is 
to  implement  it  with  the  current  funds 
status  quo,  because  immediately  upon 
reading  about  the  eliminations  it  is 
normal  to  react  with,  ‘Why  eliminate 
if  more  money  is  needed.’  If  the  user 
fees  were  needed  when  they  were  in- 
stalled, they  certainly  are  needed 
now;  and,  if  the  Commission  reply  is 
that  the  fees  would  be  a double 
burden  to  the  user,  then  we  are  right 
back  at  the  beginning,  meaning  that 
the  person  using  the  state-owned 
facilities  should  be  willing  to  pay  these 
reasonable  fees  for  this  convenience. 

“Then  another  thing,  concerning 
safety.  Anyone  working  for  a large  or- 
ganization whether  it  be  state,  in- 
dustry, or  government  knows  that 
there  is  a point  at  which  any  individual 
must  use  the  knowledge  taught  him 
and  a point  where  instruction  lessens, 
to  be  followed  by  enforcement  to  an 
extent.  For  an  instructor  to  continue 
repeating  where  the  individual  ignores 
is  a folly.  In  all  aspects,  despite 
instructions  we  will  always  have  the 
ones  who  ignore.  Witness:  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  gun 
safety  school,  the  Pennsylvania 
driver’s  test,  all  industries,  all  have 
them.  So  we  cannot  spend  ourselves 
into  a 100%  safety  program.  In  some 
cases,  preventative  measures  after  an 
accident  can  help,  after  asking  how 
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could  this  accident  have  been 
prevented,  but  we  don’t  want  to  al- 
ways say,  we  told  you  so  nor  can  we 
always  say  it  was  our  fault. 

“No  doubt  your  book  Pennsylvania 
Basic  Boating  has  helped,  but,  as 
noted  in  the  article  which  stated  50% 
of  boating  fatalities  involved  non- 
powered  boats,  there  is  another  50% 
that  must  have  involved  to  prevent 
some  of  the  accidents.  Thus,  I repeat, 
spending  for  safety  is  necessary  to  a 
point — after  which  the  expenditures 
could  be  more  wisely  used  elsewhere. 

“I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  reply  and 
for  reading  this  lengthy  note.” 

(signed) 

Russell  M.  Simpson 


Captain  Leising  replies: 

To  save  space,  I have  not  drafted  a 
formal  reply  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  second 
letter,  but  will  touch  briefly  on  three 
points  raised. 

On  the  question  of  retaining  user 
fees,  it  is  not  a matter  of  adding  or 
eliminating  fees;  more,  the  registra- 
tion plan  will  ensure  that  funds 
derived  from  boaters  will  be  placed  in 
the  Fish  Commission’s  Boat  Fund  and 
specifically  earmarked  for  boating 
programs.  Under  the  present  DER 
permit  system,  revenues  derived  from 
boating  permits  are  put  in  the  Com- 
monwealth General  Fund  and  not 
specifically  returned  to  State  Parks 
for  boating-related  activities. 


With  references  to  the  second 
point,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  Fish  Commission  has  a strong  law 
enforcement  program  supplementing 
our  education  program.  The  Game 
Commission,  PennDOT,  etc.  all  have 
safety  instruction  programs  tied  to 
compulsory  licensing  of  the  “opera- 
tor” — something  we  are  trying  to 
avoid. 

On  the  third  point,  we  know  our 
safety  program  is  reaching  a very 
small  part  of  the  boaters.  We  have 
plans  which  should  assure  our  reach- 
ing the  great  majority  in  a manner 
that  will  be  more  cost-effective.  On 
that  subject  we’ll  be  writing  more 
later. 


Bruce  Haight,  above,  caught  that  4 1 -inch  muskellunge,  above, 
from  Erie  County's  Eaton  Reservoir,  using  a sucker  for  bait. 


Take  a good  look!  That  bowfin 
Edward  Peters,  Jr. , holds, 
above,  was  a 28-incher  which 
weighed  9 pounds!  Although 
not  considered  table  fare,  a 
bowfin  is  quite  a battler. 
Edward  caught  his  bowfin  at 
Lake  Erie  on  a sucker. 


A 1 5-inch  crappie,  like  that 
one  Daniel  DePaolo  holds, 
above,  doesn't  come  along  too 
often.  Dan  caught  it  at 
the  Pymatuning  Spillway  on  a 
lively  minnow  last  year. 


In  the  shadows  of  that  cap  is 
Joseph  Gates  with  a 32-inch 
walleye  taken  from  the  mighty 
Susquehanna  River  on  a jig. 
The  fish  weighed  1 1 lbs.  14  oz. 


A 22- 1 /4-inch  largemouth  bass  is 
a fine  catch  anytime  and 
Fred  Lenz,  below,  caught  his 
in  the  Conowingo  Reservoir 
on  a spinner.  Weight:  7-1/2  lbs. 
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More 

Leaky  Boots  . . . 

(continued  from  page  3.) 

method  of  taking  ducks  in  season  or  could 
it  possibly  be  the  start  of  a new  sport  . . . 
bird  fishing? 

Tim  Stafford 
Sharpsville 

“This  could  be  the  start  of  some- 
thing. . goes  the  familiar  tune.  But  in 
this  case  it  better  not  be!  No  way,  Tim,  no 
way  would  it  be  legal — nor  sport!  Ed. 

FOR  THE  RECORD: 

I know  from  time  to  time  you  like  to  get 
interesting  notes  from  the  sportsmen  so  I 
thought  I’d  send  you  a little  history  about 
one  of  my  past  fishing  seasons.  I made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  record  of  my  catches,  so 
here  it  is: 


Total  Hours  Fished  — 142 
Catches: 

Walleye 20 

Smallmouth  Bass 78 

Largemouth  Bass 2 

Bullhead 32 

Channel  Catfish 5 

Perch 9 

Rainbow  Trout 1 

Brook  Trout 2 

Carp 2 

Crappie 5 

Musky 1 

Rock  Bass 56 

F allfish,  Suckers,  Chubs,  etc 31 

Mud  Puppy 1 

Sunfish — Bluegills 47 

Sock  (size  10) 1 


These  figures  include  all  fish  I caught 
including  those  out-of-season,  too  small, 
inedible,  all  of  which  were  released. 

This  was  the  most  I’ve  ever  fished  in  my 
life  and  was  a real  “great”  year  for  me. 
Two  firsts  for  me  were:  a prize-winning 
walleye  and  my  first  musky  ever. 

With  the  great  facilities  available  in  our 
state,  a person  could  never  say  he  couldn’t 
get  his  money’s  worth  out  of  his  license 
fee.  Your  Commission  is  a boon  to  con- 
servation. The  work  you  do  is  fantastic. 
Keep  it  up.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  read  my  letter. 

A very  pleased  sportsman 

Richard  C.  Eckman,  Jr. 

Johnstown 


QUESTIONS  & ANSWERS  — 

There  are  two  questions  that  I will 
address  to  the  Angler. 

#1  — Is  there  a specific  reason  for  al- 
ways opening  trout  season  in  the  middle  of 
April  and  not  the  first  of  the  month? 

#2  — Would  the  Fish  Commission 
agree  that  a year-round  open  trout  season 
would  result  in  a more  evenly  spread  out 
pressure  system  on  trout  waters?  It  seems 
to  work  on  Fish-For-Fun  projects. 
Possibly  a reduced  limit  or  creel  size  (9" 
maybe)  would  help.  I honestly  feel  a better 
quality  fishing  situation  would  result. 
Thank  you. 

John  C.  Skuta 
New  Castle 


Dear  Mr.  Skuta: 

Your  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  has  been  referred  to 
me  for  reply.  In  response  to  your  first  ques- 
tion, the  mid-April  opening  for  trout  season 
seems  to  have  been  largely  determined  by 
tradition.  The  opening  day  in  mid-April  has 
been  a long-established  part  of  angling  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  reasons  for  choosing 
this  time  were  probably  many,  including 
weather.  If  we  continue  with  our  present 
catchable  trout  format,  I wouldn't  want  to 
see  the  season  open  any  earlier  because  we 
would  be  forced  to  stock  earlier,  thus  get- 
ting into  bad  weather  and  very  unfavorable 
stream  conditions  for  stocked  trout.  I 
would  single  out  stocking  problems  as  one 
very  practical  reason  for  not  opening  the 
first  day  of  April;  other  than  that  it  seems 
to  be  largely  a matter  of  weather  and  tradi- 
tion. 

The  matter  of  a year-round  trout  season 
has  been  kicked  around  for  a long  time. 
Some  states,  including^  our  neighbor.  West 
Virginia,  have  a year-round  season  and  it 
has  been  quite  successful.  Pennsylvania 
chooses  not  to  have  a year-round  season  ( al- 
though we  do  have  ample  trout  fishing  op- 
portunity as  the  season  starts  in  mid-April 
and  runs  until  Labor  Day,  then  the 
extended  season  runs  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  the  winter  season  on  lakes  and  ponds 
runs  from  December  through  late  Feb- 
ruary). The  “First  Day”  in  Pennsylvania  is 
largely  a recreational  tradition.  I think 
many  people  enjoy  the  anticipation  and  the 
whole  “First-Day”  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  arguments  for  and 
against  an  opening  day.  The  biggest  argu- 
ment against  it  is  the  unsportsmanlike  and 
downright  disgraceful  behavior  of  an 
increasing  segment  of  the  people  who 
choose  to  “fish”  on  the  first  day.  If  any 
single  factor  ever  eliminates  opening  day  of 
trout  season  in  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  the 
conduct  of  the  “First-Day  Angler.”  I sin- 
cerely hope  that  anglers’  attitudes  and  self- 


discipline will  prevent  this  from  happening 
and  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a return  to 
respect  for  the  environment  and  respect  for 
private  landowners’  rights. 

The  answer  to  your  specific  question 
about  a year-round  season  “evening-out” 
pressure  is:  it  probably  would  not.  We 
would  do  away  with  the  initial  surge  on 
opening  day  and  perhaps  (and  that’s  a big 
perhaps ) eliminate  some  of  the  slobs  who 
are  giving  all  fishermen  a bad  image,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  would  have  an  overall  effect  on 
patterns  of  angling.  One  of  the  distressing 
things  we  see  as  fishery  managers  is  that 
fishing  pressure  for  trout  is  influenced 
by  the  big  white  truck.  In  other  words,  a 
large  portion  of  the  angling  public  responds 
to  stocking  — we  stock,  they 
fish;  we  don’t  stock,  they  fish  for  some 
other  species  or  don’t  fish  at  all.  There  are 
other  factors:  people  fish  for  trout  in  April 
and  May  because  that’s  the  “season”  to 
fish  for  trout,  after  that  many  engage  in 
other  sorts  of  fishing  or  in  other  recrea- 
tional activities;  fly  fishermen  tend  to  be 
influenced  by  hatches;  the  dedicated 
minority  fish  whenever  they  can  no  matter 
the  time  of  year  or  whether  or  not  a stock- 
ing has  occurred.  The  big  factor  in  the  high 
pressure  problem  situations  is  response  to 
stocking  or  truck-following  and  a year- 
round  season  won’t  solve  that. 

Our  Fisheries  Management  Section  is 
starting  on  the  second  year  of  a comprehen- 
sive statewide  inventory  of  trout  streams. 
As  a part  of  the  data  collected,  they  are 
looking  at  social  factors.  Ultimately  we 
hope  to  balance  social  and  biological  data 
to  provide  us  with  a method  of  classifying 
and  managing  streams  to  provide  the  best 
(not  necessarily  the  most)  recreation.  One 
problem  we  have  to  solve  is  how  to  even  out 
pressure  and  retain  the  ethical  and 
sportsmanlike  aspects  of  angling  for 
stocked  trout. 

I assure  you  that  we  will  be  looking  at 
utilization  of  size  limits  to  protect  certain 
wild  trout  fisheries  and  we  may  also  utilize 
reduced  creel  limits  in  selected  situations. 
As  an  overall  solution,  for  the  general 
statewide  program,  reduction  of  our  present 
creel  limit  of  8 trout  would  accomplish 
nothing  and  we  aren’t  contemplating  it. 

The  Commission  has  declared  a morato- 
rium on  the  establishment  of  any  more  spe- 
cial regulation  areas  until  our  staff  can  de- 
termine long-range  goals  and  how  reduced 
creel  limits,  higher  size  limits,  Fish-For- 
Fun,  etc.  best  fit  our  management  plan.  I 
think  this  is  a good  indication  that  we  share 
our  concern  about  our  responsibility  to 
provide  and  maintain  “a  better  quality  fish- 
ing situation.” 


Sincerely  yours, 
Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 
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LOOKS  HOPEFUL  — 

I recently  watched  a huge  hawk-like 
bird  soaring  over  the  Susquehanna  River. 
It  took  me  a few  minutes  with  the  binocu- 
lars to  determine  that  it  was  an  immature 
Bald  Eagle.  Several  times  this  beautiful 
bird  climbed  to  incredible  heights,  and 
then  “stopped,”  by  folding  his  wings  in 
tight,  then  dived  at  high  speed  toward  the 
river.  Whatever  he  was  after  avoided  him, 
because  he  would  abort  his  dives  and 
climb  again.  This  young  eagle  is  the  third 
that  I have  seen  in  the  same  vicinity.  I 
hope  that  it  signals  a trend,  and  soon  many 
Pennsylvanians  may  be  treated  to  the 
sight  of  our  magnificent  national  symbol. 

Ospreys,  once  in  very  short  supply  in 
my  district,  are  making  a strong  come- 
back. Almost  any  patrol  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  will  reveal  one  or  more  of 
these  large  fish  hawks.  These  sightings 
speak  well  of  the  water  quality  of  our 
greatest  river  system,  as  ospreys  feed  al- 
most exclusively  on  fish. 

When  pesticides  and  heavy  metals  were 
at  their  highest  concentrations,  some 
years  back.  Osprey  reproduction,  and 
sightings  were  at  an  all-time  low.  Now,  the 
common  occurrence  of  these  huge  fishing 
birds  indicates  that  the  river  is  in  better 
condition  than  at  any  time  during  my 
lifetime. 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Lancaster  County 


DECOY  FOR  TRUCK 
FOLLOWERS  — 

Recently,  while  heading  to  the  South 
Fork  of  Pine  Creek  for  an  inseason  stock- 
ing of  trout,  Anthony  Discavage,  recently 
retired  waterways  patrolman  of 
Armstrong  County,  met  the  truck  along 
with  other  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen 
in  Kittanning.  As  the  fish  truck,  with  Pa- 
trolman Jim  Smith,  proceeded  past  the 
Post  Office  (the  meeting  place)  toward  the 
stream,  some  of  the  fishermen  recognized 
Mr.  Discavage,  and  began  to  follow  him\ 

Little  did  they  know  that  Tony  was  go- 
ing fishing;  that  is,  not  until  he  stopped  his 
vehicle,  about  five  miles  away  from  where 
the  fish  truck  was,  and  began  to  put  on  his 
hip  boots.  The  vehicle  count  following 


Tony  was  22  cars,  trucks  and  campers. 
This  caused  quite  a traffic  jam,  as 
everyone  was  attempting  to  turn  around 
on  a muddy,  narrow  back  road,  and  go  in 
search  of  the  fish  truck! 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 


BRIEFLY  SPEAKING  . . . 

My  wife,  Gerry,  who  teaches  second 
grade  at  Connoquenessing  Valley  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Zelienople,  asked  her 
class  to  write  about  what  they  thought 
was,  "The  Biggest  Problem  in  the  World.” 
The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects 
written  by  the  children: 

Clyde  Eicher  — "The  biggest  prob- 
lem in  the  world  is  energy.  Energy  is  the 
biggest  problem  because  we  don’t  have 
enough  and  we  use  too  much.  We  can 
solve  it  by  giving  each  house  so  much  heat 
a month  and  if  that  house  runs  out  it’s 
their  fault." 

Rodney  Richard — ‘‘The  biggest 
problem  in  the  world  is  how  many  fishing 
worms  there  are  in  the  world.  I think  we 
should  dig  up  all  the  soil  and  find  out.  ’’ 
Daryl  Timms  — "The  biggest  problem 
in  the  world  / think  is  pollution  in  the  air. 
It  can  be  stopped  if  we  stop  the  big  busi- 
nesses that  give  off  pollution.  We  could  die 
if  we  don’t  stop.  ” 

Janet  Ennis  — "1  think  the  biggest 
problem  in  the  world  is  pollution.  I bet  no- 
body in  the  world  can  stop  that.  Pollution 
comes  from  factories,  trucks,  forest  fires , 
smoke  and  other  things.” 

Kimberly  Keeton — “/  think  the 
problem  is  pollution.  / think  I can  stop  it 
by  picking  up  papers  in  the  streets.  ” 

Eugene  Scobel 
Waterways  Patrol  mar 
Butler  County 


SLOW  DOWN,  RALPH! 

On  April  17,  1977  I picked  up  Deputy 
Ralph  Turner  for  a day  of  patrolling  the 
area  streams.  Mr.  Turner,  who  is  in  his 
first  year  as  a Deputy  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman, must  learn  to  take  things  a little 
slower.  By  this  I mean  he  shouldn’t  JUMP 
into  things  so  fast.  I pulled  up  the  bridge 
over  Six  Mile  Creek  and  Deputy  Turner 


was  out  of  the  car  and  when  I got  to  the 
back  of  the  car  I saw  the  arms  and  legs  of 
Deputy  Turner  going  over  the  side  of  the 
bridge  and  into  the  stream.  There  were 
three  very  surprised  fishermen  and  a Wa- 
terways Patrolman  looking  at  a very  wet 
deputy. 

James  R Carter 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Erie  County 

ROUTINE  — 

How  was  my  opening  day?  Nothing 
unusual,  I fished  three  minutes  at  starting 
time  after  checking  boats  for  two  hours  on 
F.  E.  Walter  Dam.  Then  I checked  a few 
licenses,  helped  a nine-year-old  find  his 
fishing  rod  that  he  had  left  lay  in  his  ex- 
citement over  his  first  trout  ever,  sold  a 
magazine  subscription  and  some  “Penn- 
sylvania Angler”  arm  patches.  Made  an 
arrest  for  over  the  limit,  and  littering,  then 
showed  a fellow  from  New  Jersey  and  his 
boy  a few  little  techniques  for  catching 
trout . . . then  I ate  lunch  at  noon. 

Robert  L Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Luzerne  County 

NO  THINKER! 

April  25,  1977,  at  1:00  a.m.,  my  phone 
awoke  me  to  a very  excited  fisherman  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  just  caught  a 
large  fish  and  he  would  like  to  know  how 
to  preserve  it  until  morning  so  that  he 
could  get  a picture  taken  and  enter  the 
vital  statistics  for  an  award. 

Needless  to  say,  I could  not  share  this 
man’s  enthusiasm  at  1:00  a.m.  Although  I 
did  give  him  the  needed  piece  of  technical 
and  complicated  advice  of  placing  the  fish 
in  the  refrigerator  until  morning,  I did 
have  a few  other  choice  hints  that  I did  not 
pass  on! 

Claude  M Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Luzerne  County 

TOO  OLD ? NEVER! 

While  talking  to  an  86-year-old  fish- 
erman who  was  bank  fishing  and  having 
some  trouble  getting  a nightcrawler  on 
his  hook  when  he  stopped  and  said,  “I’m 
getting  too  darn  old  to  fish  1 guess.  I 
can't  use  the  boat  or  do  anything  like  I 
used  to!”  I told  him,  “Don’t  ever  regret 
growing  old.  It’s  a privilege  denied  to 
many  a boater  that  left  his  life  jacket  at 
home!”  He  smiled  and  said,  “You  know 
what?  I feel  better  already.” 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

W/Warren  County 
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ANOTHER  WHAT? 

On  a recent  stocking  of  Elton 
Sportman’s  Dam,  I was  conducting  a 
routine  patrol  when  I observed  a 
youngster  catch  a bluegill.  I thought  it  was 
a bluegill  until  I heard  the  youngster  call 
out  to  his  father,  “Hey,  dad,  I caught 
another  bluebird."  This  is  one  time  I wish  I 
had  a Fish  Identification  Book  on  hand! 

Robert  L Kish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cambria  County 

STILL  THERE  — STILL 
GROWING! 

A northern  pike  caught  recently  in  Pin- 
chot  Lake  still  bore  a tag  from  the  At- 
lantic Refining  Company’s  fishing  contest 
of  the  late  1960’s.  Although  the  contest 
entry  deadlines  have  long  since  passed,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  fish 
measured  28.1  inches  when  tagged  by  Fish 
Commission  biologists  in  March  of  1967; 
when  caught,  42  inches! 

A lake  survey  by  the  staff  of  the 


Fisheries  Management  Section  in  March 
of  1977  netted  two  other  old  Atlantic 
Contest  tagged  fish:  two  brown  bullheads 
measuring  14.9  and  15.4  inches.  These  had 
tags  dated  March,  1968  and  March,  1967 
and  had  measured  11.1  and  13.0  inches, 
respectively,  when  tagged. 

Lawrence  L.  Jackson 

Area  Fisheries  Manager 


CONTENT  — 

Deputies  Gary  Smith,  Jack  McMillan 
and  I were  patrolling  Hereford  Manor 
Lake  one  evening  when  a man  came  trudg- 
ing slowly  up  the  bank.  “How  many?”  I 
asked.  “None,”  the  man  replied.  “That’s 
a shame,”  I offered.  With  a big  smile  on 
his  face  the  fellow  beamed,  “No,  that’s 
OK,  I’ll  just  try  harder  next  time!”  We  all 
agreed  more  people  should  have  this 
man’s  attitude. 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


STRANGE  SIGHT ! 

On  opening  day  last  year,  I came 
across  a fisherman  who  was  having  some 
kind  of  a problem  and  was  letting  out 
some  ugly  words.  I asked  him  if  I could 
be  of  any  help.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “you  can 
get  rid  of  these  raccoons  and  porcupines 
you  have  here  in  Warren  County  if  you 
expect  me  back  up  here!”  I tried  to 
explain  to  him  that  when  you  are  in  the 
woods  and  along  the  streams  you  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  the  wildlife.  He  said, 
“It  wasn’t  enough  for  the  raccoons  to  eat 
all  my  nightcrawlers  and  cheese  baits  at 
camp  last  night,  but  now,  while  I was 
lying  along  the  stream  taking  my  usual 
noonday  nap,  a porcupine  ate  the  cork 
handle  off  my  fly  rod  and  the  knee  out  of 
one  of  my  boots  I had  hung  up  to  dry!”  I 
loaned  him  my  knife  to  finish  cutting  off 
the  boot. 

He  did  look  sort  of  funny  when  I saw 
him  later  that  day  fishing  with  one  boot 
hip-high  and  one  knee-high! 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

WlWarren  County 


Ricky  Stanley's  24-inch,  7-1/2 
pound  largemouth  from  the 
Delaware  River  had  to  be 
the  surprise  of  all  surprises! 
Rivers  and  smallmouth 
bass  go  together;  largemouth 
bass?  Well,  here  it  is! 


MOVING? 

Send  us  both  your 
old  and  new  addresses 
with  both  zipcodes. 


LV] 
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The  Juniata  River,  near  McVeytown,  produced  this  catch  of  nice 
smallmouth  bass  for  Paul  Roberts,  left,  and  Tom  Wilkinson. 
Ranging  in  size  from  1 7 to  18  inches,  heaviest  was  3- 1 /4  pounds. 
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FL  Y TYING  — 

Take  a look  at 
an  old  reliable  pattern: 


The  Blue-Winged 
Olive  Dun 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 


Just  about  every  fly  tier  and  fly 
fisherman  I've  ever  known  is 
constantly  searching  for  that  perfect 
combination  of  feathers  and  fur  which 
will  produce  the  ultimate  artificial. 
They’re  looking  for  the  pattern  which 
will  catch  feeding  as  well  as  resting 
trout;  that  fly  which  will  prove 
productive  whether  fishing  in  the 
spring,  summer,  or  fall;  that  selection 
which  does  equally  well  in  the  morn- 
ing; afternoon,  and  evening.  In  seek- 
ing that  ultimate  pattern  we  have 
overlooked,  or  at  least  temporarily 
neglected,  some  old  but  effective  arti- 
ficials. One  of  these  often-overlooked 
imitations  is  the  Blue-Winged  Olive 
Dun. 

Indeed,  the  Blue-Winged  Olive  is  an 
old  pattern.  Records  suggest  that  the 
fly  was  first  tied  in  England  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Although  the  pattern 


has  been  in  use  in  the  United  States 
for  a much  shorter  period  of  time,  it  is 
an  extremely  productive  pattern  here. 
Its  effectiveness  in  the  New  World  is 
probably  enhanced  because  the  artifi- 
cial closely  imitates  several  rather 
common  olive-bodied  mayflies  (most 
of  these  are  in  the  genus 
Ephemerella).  These  mayflies,  which 
the  pattern  copies,  begin  emerging  as 
early  as  May,  and  some  species 
continue  to  appear  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  The  majority 
of  these  naturals  appear  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  Therefore,  the  pat- 
tern imitating  these  mayfly  duns,  the 
Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  should 
be  and  is,  an  effective  daytime  dry 
fly  which  can  be  used  most  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

I can  still  remember  vividly  the  first 
time  I used  the  Blue-Winged  Olive 
Dun.  It  occurred  on  a morning  trip  to 
Mehoopany  Creek  in  Wyoming 
County  in  early  June.  Several  fly  fish- 
ing friends  had  accompanied  me,  and 
we  experienced  little  success  casting 
the  Light  Cahill,  Royal  Coachman, 
and  anything  else  we  had  which  we 
thought  might  catch  trout.  Just  as  we 
prepared  to  leave  the  stream  and  head 
back  to  the  car,  we  noted  a few  olive- 
bodied mayflies  emerging  and  resting 
on  the  surface  of  a large  pool.  Soon 
the  few  duns  became  dozens,  and  a 
respectable  hatch  was  underway.  In 
unison  with  the  hatch  we  observed 
nearly  a dozen  trout  rising  to  the 
emerging  duns.  All  this  action  oc- 
curred in  a pool  that  just  ten  minutes 
earlier  seemed  void  of  trout.  I 
searched  through  my  meager  selec- 
tion of  Blue-Winged  Olives  and  chose 
a size  14  imitation  to  match  the  hatch. 
As  poor  as  that  artificial  looked  to 
me,  it  still  caught  trout  that  were 
surfacing  to  the  naturals  that  morn- 
ing. 

But,  there  are  many  other  Pennsyl- 
vania streams  which  have  excellent 
hatches  of  olive-colored  mayflies;  con- 
sequently, the  Blue-Winged  Olive 
Dun  is  an  effective  pattern  on  these 


waters  also.  The  imitation  is  effective 
on  central  Pennsylvania  streams  like 
Penns  and  Big  Fishing  Creeks.  It's 
also  a good  imitation  on  Cedar  Run, 
Six  Mile  Run,  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  and 
many,  many  others  because  all  these 
streams  contain  good  populations  of 
olive-bodied  Ephemerella  duns. 

The  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun, 
whether  fished  wet  or  dry,  is  one  of 
my  top  choices  for  daytime,  summer 
fly  fishing.  If  you  plan  to  fish  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  productive  trout 
streams,  make  certain  that  you  have 
plenty  of  Blue-Winged  Olives  on 
hand. 

TYING  THE  IMITATION 

The  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun  is  an 
easy  artificial  to  tie  if  you  follow  a few 
simple  rules  which  we’ll  discuss  later. 
Until  a few  years  ago  I always  used 
olive  spun  fur  for  the  body  of  the  imi- 
tation now  I use  only  olive  poly- 
propylene. Although  I find  that  poly- 
propylene is  more  difficult  to  dub  than 
is  the  spun  fur,  it  is  much  more 
buoyant  than  the  fur  and  therefore 
much  better  for  floating  flies. 

I’ve  seen  many  materials  used  for 
the  wings  of  this  artificial.  Dark  gray 
calf  tail,  gray  hackle  tips,  and  gray 
polypropylene  make  suitable  sub- 
stitutes for  mallard  quill  sections. 
However,  I still  prefer  the  quill  sec- 
tions. Many  fly  tiers  loathe  using 
these  quill  sections  because:  (1)  they 
often  split  or  separate;  and  (2)  the 
quills  are  difficult  to  secure  correctly 
to  the  body  of  the  hook  when  tying.  To 
overcome  the  first  problem  I apply  a 
drop  of  Pliobond  adhesive  to  each 
wing  to  prevent  them  from  splitting. 
To  alleviate  the  second  problem  I use 
a six-inch  piece  of  fly  tying  thread. 
The  photos  describe  these  and  other 
tying  techniques  in  detail. 


COMPONENTS: 

Hook  — Size  14  or  16  Mustad  94840 
(dry  fly  hook). 

Wing  — Dark  gray  mallard  quill  sections. 

Body  — Yellowish-olive  to  olive 
propylene  (tie  in  several  shades 
to  imitate  the  various  hatches). 

Legs  — Grayish-  or  tannish-olive 
hackle. 

Tail  — Grayish-olive  hackle  fibers. 
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Tying  the  Imitation 


Position  two  quill  sections,  shiny 
sides  together,  on  a #1 4 hook.  Sections 
should  be  as  long  as  the  shank.  Make 
one  loose  turn  of  the  thread,  then  a tight 
turn,  pulling  down  tightly  on  thread  and 
making  several  more  turns.  Tie  the 
wings  onto  the  shank  about  V)  to  'A  of 
its  length  back  from  the  eye. 


1 


Pull  the  wings  back  toward  the 
tail  and  wind  tying  thread  directly  in 
front  of  the  wings.  This  process  makes 
the  wings  stand  erect. 


Take  a piece  of  loose  tying  thread 
and  loop  it  under  the  hook  and  in  front 
of  the  erect  wings.  Thread  should  now 
look  like  the  letter  "U". 


Now  take  the  loose  ends  of  the  ^ 
thread  and  bring  both  back  between  the 
wings.  Tighten  or  loosen  the  tension  on 
the  thread  to  set  the  wings  correctly.  Tie 
over  the  loose  thread  with  the  bobbin 
thread. 


“ Add  a drop  of  Pliobond  to  each 
quill  section,  then  tie  on  the  tail  and  dub 
in  the  olive  polypropylene,  beginning  in 
the  center,  working  forward  then  back- 
ward. Winding  in  this  manner  produces 
a tapered  look  to  the  body. 


Tie  on  two  grayish-olive  hackles  ^ 
and  dip  the  butt  sections.  Then,  wind 
several  turns  of  hackle  behind  and  in 
front  of  the  wings.  Clip  the  hackle  tips, 
use  the  whip  finish  and  apply  lacquer. 
Opposite  page:  the  finished  fly. 


JULY-1977 
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FLY  REEL 
REPAIR 

by  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


Do  you  have  a fly  reel  that  has 
been  abandoned  because  it  has 
lost  its  “click”  — or  its  ratchet  func- 
tion? 

If  you  do,  don’t  give  it  the  old 
heave-ho  yet,  because  there’s  a good 
chance  that  you  can  repair  it  in  a few 
minutes  with  very  little  effort  and  no 
outlay  of  funds.  I put  two  of  mine 
back  into  commission  last  year  and, 
besides  saving  me  a few  dollars,  it 
added  to  the  life  of  old  companions 
that  have  shared  many  fishing  ad- 
ventures with  me. 

Most  “click”  problems  are  caused 
by  a loose  ratchet  gear  which  is 
simple  to  repair.  It  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  a hammer,  a 
small  cold  chisel,  and  a twelve-inch 
crescent  wrench.  Considering  this 
formidable  array  of  tools,  it  doesn’t 
seem  as  though  we’re  going  to  repair 
a delicate  fly  reel,  but  have  faith, 
read  on. 

First,  strip  the  line  from  the  reel, 
then  remove  the  spool  from  the  reel 
frame.  This  can  be  easily  done  on 
most  reels  by  pressing  a spring- 
loaded  release  button  or  latch  on  the 
side  opposite  the  handle  that  will 
free  the  spool  for  removal.  On  other 
reels,  the  spool  can  be  removed  by 
taking  out  a screw  located  in  the 
center  of  the  side  plate  — on  the 
handle  side. 

After  removal,  inspect  the  spool. 
On  the  side  opposite  the  handle, 
you’ll  find  a gear  that  is  press-fitted 
to  a flange  on  the  end  of  the  spool 
shaft.  Grasp  the  gear  with  your  fin- 
gers and  try  to  turn  it.  If  it  rotates 
around  the  flange,  this  is  the  prob- 
lem. The  solution  is  to  secure  the 
gear  to  the  flange. 

Open  the  jaws  of  the  crescent 
wrench  and  slide  them  between  the 
spool’s  side  plates  — they  will  act  as 
an  anvil.  Close  the  jaws  until  they 
touch  the  spool  shaft.  If  you  have 
some  other  device  that  can  be  used 
as  an  anvil,  fine.  I used  a crescent 


wrench  because  it  happened  to  be 
handy. 

Place  the  crescent  wrench  and 
spool  on  the  edge  of  a workbench  or 
any  other  solid  support.  Make  sure 
that  the  latching  device,  spool  cap 
and  handle  are  just  over  the  edge  of 
the  bench  so  neither  isn’t  damaged 
during  the  next  step. 

With  another  person  holding  the 
crescent  wrench  firmly,  place  the 
blade  of  the  chisel  across  the  center 


of  the  gear  and  flange.  Being  careful 
not  to  damage  the  gear,  rap  the 
chisel  sharply  with  the  hammer.  This 
will  score  the  gear  and  flange  with  a 
“V”  indentation  in  two  places,  thus 
securing  the  two  to  each  other.  Now 
try  turning  the  gear  with  your  fingers 
again.  If  it  still  rotates,  score  again 
with  the  chisel  until  it  is  secure. 

Your  reel  is  now  repaired  and 
ready  for  action.  Reassemble  and  go 
catch  a big  one. 


To  tighten  a loose  ratchet  gear  by  scoring  both  flange  and  gear  with  a cold 
chisel,  use  a crescent  wrench  or  similar  device  as  an  anvil,  placing 
the  reel  just  over  the  edge  of  a table  to  avoid  damaging  other  components. 
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PORK  PANACEA 

by  Loring  D.  Wilson 


Most  dedicated  anglers  are  well 
aware  of  the  value  of  pork 
rind  teasers  on  “regular”  lures;  or, 
as  lures  in  their  own  rights. 
However,  there  are  a few  tips  that 
make  these  seductive  baits  even 
more  effective,  and  in  some  in- 
stances can  save  the  angler  money 
in  the  way  of  replacement  costs. 

After  pork  baits  have  been  used  a 
while,  especially  in  muddy,  algae- 
ridden,  or  tannin-stained  waters,  the 
porous  surface  picks  up  dirt  and 
stains  that  simply  will  not  wash  off. 
In  dark  waters  they  then  lose  some 
of  their  effectiveness,  since  they  can 
not  been  seen  as  easily  by  the  fish. 
Dip  the  stained  lures  in  chlorine 
bleach  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  dip 
them  in  a baking  soda  solution  to 
neutralize  the  caustic  effects  of  the 
bleach.  On  such  baits  as  the  pork 
frogs  the  bleach  will  remove  what  is 
left  of  the  colored  dye,  but  it  will 
turn  the  pork  nice  and  white  again. 


After  several  strikes  the  chisel  cut 
in  the  pork  rind  often  becomes 
enlarged,  and  the  bait  slips  off  on  the 
cast.  Check  the  hole  periodically.  If 
you  can  back  the  barb  of  the  hook 
back  out  through  the  hole  without  a 
struggle,  use  a rug  maker’s  needle 
and  a pair  of  pliers  to  make  a new 
small  hole  in  the  bait. 

Use  the  same  needle,  threaded 
with  red  yam,  and  force  it  through 
the  sides  of  a plain  pork  chunk  to 
give  it  added  color  and  attraction. 

Ever  had  the  lid  loosen  on  the  jar, 
and  all  the  preservative  come  out  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tackle  box?  If  the 
baits  are  still  flexible,  fill  the  bottle 
with  hot  water  and  dissolve  two  ta- 
blespoons full  of  salt  in  the  water  — 
then  put  the  baits  back.  It  works 
fine.  Vinegar  also  works  in  a pinch, 
as  does  any  form  of  alcohol  that  you 
might  be  carrying  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Want  more  action  from  those 


black  pork  rind  eels?  Here  are  two 
ways  to  get  it:  Sew  (with  monofila- 
ment) one  of  the  new  ripple  type 
pork  rinds  to  the  end  of  the  eel;  or, 
pound  the  last  inch  of  the  pork  eel 
flat  and  as  thin  as  possible  with  a 
hammer.  The  thinned  pork  rind 
doesn't  last  as  long,  but  it  is  much 
more  sensitive  in  the  water,  and 
when  the  fish  are  being  persnickety 
it  can  mean  the  difference  between  a 
fishless  day  or  a nice  battle  with  a 
lunker. 

You  can  also  use  two  of  the  ripple 
rinds,  in  contrasting  colors,  back-to- 
back,  so  that  at  rest  they  curve  in  op- 
posite directions,  on  the  single  hook 
of  a weedless  spoon.  I can't  tell  you 
what  it  looks  like,  but  it  sure  drives 
largemouth  bass  crazy. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  drop  both 
the  rind  and  the  lure  into  a glass  of 
water.  The  rind  will  eventually 
soften  and  spoil,  but  it  can  be  kept 
for  two  or  three  days’  fishing 
without  ruining  the  hole  by  tearing 
the  hook  out. 

Don’t  stop  there,  however.  Ex- 
periment! Pork  rind  is  one  of  the 
most  versatile  of  all  lures,  and  with  a 
little  ingenuity  it  can  be  made  even 
more  so. 


If  that  smile  on  Mark  G/unt, 
above,  means  anything, 
it's  got  to  mean  happiness! 
The  1 8-inch  brown  trout 
he  caught  in  Blair  County's 
Canoe  Creek  Lake  weighed 
just  an  ounce  short  of  three 
pounds!  Mark's  photo  was 
a good  sharp  black  and  white. 
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Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 

I suppose  this  month’s  column  might 
aptly  be  called  the  second  install- 
ment of  the  “bigger  boat  syndrome.” 
It  not  only  picks  up  where  last 
month’s  column  left  off,  but  in- 
stallment is  a word  with  which  you 
will  become  very  familiar  by  the  time 
you  finish  paying  off  your  bigger  boat! 

There  is  one  subject  I failed  to 
cover  last  month  in  my  haste  to 
proudly  tell  you  how  quickly  and 
easily  I got  the  26-foot  Mel-Ann  II’s 
ownership  papers  in  hand.  That  was 
the  boat’s  marine  survey.  Since 
vessels  are  normally  on  land  for  a 
survey,  it  cost  $53.50  to  haul  the  boat, 
launch  after  completed  survey,  and 
return  to  slip  and  secure.  The  sur- 
veyor’s charge  was  $52.00;  or,  two 
dollars  per  foot  of  boat  length.  (Re- 
member, almost  all  boat  charges  are 
based  on  length  so  get  all  the  beam 
(width)  you  can  for  your  buying  dollar; 
it’s  a free  ride  on  most  charges.)  My 
surveyor’s  charge  was  at  the  low  end 
for  such  services;  perhaps  that’s  the 
reason  the  survey  report  was  later 
found  to  be  somewhat  incomplete.  By 
the  way,  don’t  be  alarmed  if  the  sur- 
veyor doesn’t  even  fire  up  the  engine; 
many  don’t.  Years  of  experience  let 
their  trained  eyes  search  for  oil  and 
gasket  leaks,  warped  parts  and  fit- 
tings, corrosion,  etc.  They  can  pretty 
well  tell  by  keen  observation  not  only 
how  an  engine  has  been  maintained 
but  how  it  has  been  run.  Remember, 
even  if  you  don’t  want  a survey, 
chances  are  the  financing  institution 
and/or  insurance  carrier  will  insist 
upon  one.  (Some  insurers  will  pay 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  actual  survey 
cost  but  usually  you  have  to  ask;  they 
don’t  often  offer  on  their  own.) 

The  first  times  out  with  the  Mel- 
Ann  II  were  frustrating,  to  say  the 
least.  We  took  her  out  twice  the  first 


Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  gallons  of  paint,  how  many  quarts  of 
varnish,  or  how  many  hours  of  labor  the  author  puts  into  his 
bigger  boat ? Would  you  be  happy  doing  the  samel 


day;  we  were  towed  back  in  both 
times.  Disappointed  and  dejected,  we 
left  word  with  the  marina  to  get  her 
running  by  the  following  weekend.  We 
returned  a week  later,  filled  with  ex- 
citement and  anticipation.  The  marina 
had  replaced  a drive  belt  and  rebuilt 
the  carburetor  — charge:  $93.25.  We 
headed  down  the  river  for  another  try, 
full  of  confidence.  One  hour  after  the 
marina  mechanics  finished  work  at 
noon  (a  Saturday),  we  had  to  be  towed 
in  again.  The  marina  found  out  during 
the  following  week  the  new  drive  belt 
had  not  been  tightened.  They  also 
found  a hairline  crack  in  the  distribu- 
tor cap  — cost:  $23.77  for  the  cap,  no 
charge  for  labor  (were  they  already 
feeling  sorry  for  us?).  This  time,  our 
third  weekend  at  the  wheel,  all  went 
well.  She  not  only  went  out  under  her 
own  power  but  came  back  in  the  same 
way.  Since  then,  two  wonderful,  fun- 
filled  summers  with  the  Mel-Ann  II,  a 
couple  dozen  bills  varying  from  “not 
bad”  to  “unbelievable”  in  amounts, 
and  thirty  installment  payments.  (See 
how  familiar  that  word  gets?) 

Maintaining  and  running  a larger 
boat  is  where  the  wallet  really  begins 
to  thin  out.  Our  20-footer  could  be 
winter-stored  at  home  free  or  in 
covered,  rented  space  for  five  dollars 
a month.  Winter  storage  for  the  26- 
footer  runs  $135  annually.  The 
smaller  boat  could  either  be  trailered 
when  desired  or  stored  on  the  trailer 
at  a marine  for  just  thirty  dollars  per 
summer  season  (with  unlimited  ramp 


use)  while  the  bigger  boat  costs  $350 
yearly  for  a summer  slip.  The  smaller 
boat  used  3-4  gallons  of  gas  per  hour 
at  15  knots;  the  Mel-Ann  II  guzzles 
7-8  gph. 

The  conveniences  of  home  offered 
by  the  26-footer  are  much  ap- 
preciated; but,  the  trade-off  is  fewer 
waters  in  which  she  can  be  run.  It  is 
too  wide  to  trail  without  a special 
permit  and  too  big  and  heavy  except 
for  a professional  boat  mover’s  rig. 
No  matter  how  big  the  body  of  water 
on  which  she  floats,  there  are  only  so 
many  hours  in  a weekend  and,  just 
like  the  Sunday  drive,  sooner  or  later 
time  alone  will  make  you  retrace  the 
same  paths. 

The  Mel-Ann  II  was  in  the  upper 
Chesapeake  Bay  when  we  discovered 
her;  there  she  remains  to  this 
day  — for  reasons  just  given.  Chances 
are  if  you  find  yourself  a victim  of  the 
“bigger  boat  syndrome,”  you  will  find 
the  malady  in  a body  of  water  like 
Lake  Erie,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Dela- 
ware Bay  or  along  the  Atlantic 
coastline.  Since  this  takes  in  at  least 
five  areas  and  boats  are  registered  in 
“the  state  of  principal  use,"  you 
could,  Pennsylvanians,  wind  up  with  a 
“foreign”  registration.  In  this  case, 
chances  are  you  will  be  largely  out  of 
touch  with  that  state’s  proposed  rule 
and  regulation  changes,  etc.  You  will 
have  little  or  no  “input”  into  decisions 
that  might  affect  you  as  a boater.  In 
fact,  you  might  not  even  be  aware  of 
such  changes  until  a waterways  pa- 
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He  looks  like  he's  having  fun  but  perhaps  he  isn't  watching  the  gasoline 
gauge  as  it  moves  downward  at  an  accelerated  pace! 


trolman  (or  his  counterpart  in  that 
state)  hails  you  down. 

Another  upsetting  situation  will 
develop  — sooner  or  later  — when  a 
spring  flood,  severe  summer  squall  or 
even  a hurricane  roars  by  or  over  your 
marina.  Suddenly  you  will  realize  how 
far  you  really  are  from  your  boat  (no 
wonder  you’ve  been  buying  so  much 
gas  for  the  car  lately!).  While  you 
know  marinas  do  all  they  can  under 
such  conditions,  you  realize  they  may 
have  too  few  personnel  to  handle  all 
the  boats  and  lines  involved.  Mean- 
while, you  are  torn  apart  trying  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  stay  home  to 
protect  property  or  race  to  the  marina 
to  nursemaid  your  boat! 

Most  marinas  stipulate  in  the  lease 
that  all  work  below  the  waterline 
must  be  performed  by  yard  personnel. 
This  usually  includes  motor,  shafts 
and  propellers.  In  practice,  however, 
many  marinas  do  not  enforce  this  con- 
dition. They  do  get  more  than  a little 
uptight,  however,  if  they  see  you  drive 
up  with  the  mechanic  from  the  corner 
service  station  back  home.  Especially 
if  they  have  a crew  of  well-paid 
mechanics  standing  around  twiddling 
their  thumbs  for  lack  of  work.  If  they 
catch  you  using  outside  professional 
help,  they  may  estimate  the  work 
performed  and  bill  you  at  their  rates 
(and  collect)  even  though  they  didn’t 
touch  your  boat.  At  the  least,  they 
will  probably  politely  but  sternly  ask 
you  to  take  your  business  (and  your 
boat)  elsewhere! 

Many  boaters  who  move  up  in  size 
move  down  in  model  years,  due  to 
economics.  While  trading  to  an  older 
boat  may  get  you  more  boat  per 
dollar,  it  will  usually  mean  higher 
upkeep  and  maintenance  cost.  Those 
who  move  from  relatively  main- 
tenance-free fiberglass  boats  to  one 
made  of  wood  will  never  again  fail  to 
appreciate  the  love  and  devotion  a 
boatowner  must  feel  for  his  craft.  You 
can  save  some  labor  costs  if  you  are  a 
do-it-yourselfer.  Most  marinas  will  let 
you,  for  example,  sand,  chip  and  paint 
away  to  your  heart’s  content.  But  ex- 
pect your  pocketbook  to  still  feel  the 
pinch  from  the  gallons  of  special 
marine  paints  and  varnish,  thinners 
and  cleaners,  etc.  If  the  marina  lets 
you  do  most  of  your  own  work,  the 
only  decent  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
give  them  your  paint  business,  etc. 
Keep  in  mind,  however,  unless  you 
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can  live  with  “maintaining  a boat  is 
half  the  fun,’’  a wood  boat  may  not  be 
for  you. 

Give  in  to  the  “bigger  boat  syn- 
drome”? Maybe  you  should;  maybe 
you  shouldn’t.  Just  remember,  great 
as  more  space  may  be,  appreciated 
though  conveniences  of  home  may  be, 
there  is  that  trade-off  and  it  usually 
involves  money  and  expense.  Big  isn’t 
always  beautiful;  sometimes  small  is 
sensible.  Only  you  can  make  the  final 
decision.  I wrestled  mentally  for 
months  before  I succumbed  only  to 
find  out  the  final  answer  never  comes, 
if  ever,  until  after  you  make  the 
plunge.  About  the  middle  of  each 
winter  (and  especially  this  past 


winter!)  I am  ready,  come  spring,  to 
have  the  marina  put  the  “For  Sale” 
sign  back  on  her.  But,  each  time  the 
weather  warms  and  the  sun  shines 
more,  I decide  to  keep  the  Mel-Ann  II 
around  for  another  season.  Course  it 
helps  to  know  that,  sitting  proudly  on 
its  trailer  behind  the  garage,  the  good 
old  14-footer  stands  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  go  where  and  when  I ask  her. 

Let’s  see,  do  I want  to  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  driving  to  the  marina 
and  stretch  out  on  the  big  boat? 
(Looks  like  it’s  going  to  rain!)  Maybe 
I’ll  grab  the  little  one  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  fishing  in  the  Swatara  Creek 
. . . I can  be  there  and  in  the  water  in 
twenty  minutes.  Decisions!  Decisions! 


A hot  spot  in  any  lake  or  pond  is  an  area 

in  which  dead  trees  still  stand.  Dead 
branches  and  brush  usually  lie  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  These  provide  ex- 
cellent cover  for  bass,  pike,  pickerel  and 
panfish  as  well  as  natural  food  in  the  form 
of  minnows,  nymphs  and  insects.  The 
water  usually  is  shallow,  so  surface  lures 
are  effective.  Weedless  sinking  lures  can 
also  be  used  successfully. 


Point  the  rod  tip  directly  at  the  lure 

when  fishing  on  the  surface  for  bass,  and 
keep  the  line  taut.  With  slack  line  or  with 
the  rod  tip  held  high  or  off  to  one  side,  a 
fast  strike  on  the  surface  lure  is  easily 
missed. 

In  fly-fishing  a stream  with  a rocky 

shoreline  at  your  back,  check  the  fly  after 
every  cast.  On  a back  cast,  the  fly  can 
strike  a stone  so  lightly  that  you  will  not 
feel  the  impact,  yet  hard  enough  to  snap 
the  delicate  point  off  the  hook. 

Don't  dump  unused  minnows  into  any 

body  of  water  you  fish.  The  minnows  could 
be  of  a species  that  would  propagate  and 
crowd  gamefish  and  panfish. 

Leader  length  is  very  important.  Under 

normal  water  conditions,  a leader  7J4- 
feet  long  will  work  well,  but  when  a 
stream  looks  as  though  it  were  going  dry, 
nine  feet  is  an  absolute  minimum  length; 
there  are  anglers  who  use  leaders  12-  or 
15-feet  long  under  July  conditions. 

Tiny  jigs  are  good  lures  for  large  trout 

in  big  water,  if  they  are  fished  on  the  bot- 
tom, as  in  bass  fishing.  They  imitate  a va- 
riety of  natural  foods.  Good  colors  for 
both  the  jig  and  the  dressing  are  brown 
and  black. 


by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Small  and  delicate  trout  flies  call  for 

tackle  that  matches  them.  Heavy  rods, 
lines  and  leaders  will  offset  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  use  of  small  flies;  overweight 
tackle  will  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  angler 
to  offer  trout  tiny  lures  in  as  natural  a 
manner  as  possible. 

When  a lure  lands  on  a broad  leaf  in  a 

lily  bed  which  harbors  bass,  you  are  lucky. 
Jiggle  the  lure  a very  little  bit  while  it  lies 
on  the  leaf,  then  gently  twitch  it  into  the 
water  and  make  it  swim  a foot  or  two.  If 
there  is  a bass  around,  it  usually  will  go 
into  action. 

If  you  are  using  an  outboard  motor, 

wash  your  hands  thoroughly  if  you  get 
gasoline  or  oil  on  them.  If  your  hands  are 
not  clean,  the  odor  will  cling  to  a bait  or 
lure,  and  the  fish  will  refuse  it.  That’s 
right,  fish  DO  have  a keen  sense  of  smell. 

Good  plugs,  spoons  and  other  lures  are 

sure  to  inspire  imitations  at  cut  prices.  Ig- 
nore them.  The  original  is  always  better 
than  the  imitation;  in  fact,  the  imitation  is 
often  worthless.  It’s  better  to  pay  the 
price  for  a good  lure  than  to  spend  half  the 
money  on  lures  that  too  often  are  useless. 

A fly  and  spinner  combination  is  not 

often  successful  at  night.  Light  is  needed 
to  make  the  spinner  flash  and  attract  fish. 


Jigs  come  not  only  in  a variety  of 

weights  and  sizes  but  also  shapes.  Four 
popular  patterns  are  the  walleye,  round 
head,  banana  and  bullet.  Choice  of  the 
shape  of  the  jig,  as  well  as  its  size  and 
weight,  depends  on  the  water  to  be  fished. 
The  banana  jig,  for  example,  is  the  least 
likely  to  snag  on  bottom  rocks. 


Pools  below  a waterfall  or  a small 

stream  dam  are  productive  areas  to  fish. 
The  water  moves  rapidly  over  the  falls  or 
dam  and  contains  a maximum  amount  of 
oxygen,  and  it  also  carries  food  into  the 
quiet  water  below.  These  two  factors  at- 
tract fish  to  such  areas. 


Many  lures  the  fisherman  carries  will 

serve  admirably  for  trolling.  The  list  in- 
cludes large  spinners,  spoons  of  all  types, 
jointed  or  wobbling  plugs,  slim  plugs  that 
imitate  minnows  and  even  a cast  of  big  wet 
flies. 

Big  streams  are  the  most  productive  for 

fishermen  seeking  big  trout,  bass  or  other 
species.  In  big  streams  pools  are  deeper, 
riffles  and  runs  are  bigger  and  contain 
more  pocket  water;  and,  of  course,  there 
is  more  abundant  natural  food. 

Perch  do  most  of  their  feeding  in  early 

morning,  at  dusk  and  at  night,  and  angling 
for  them  during  those  periods  is  more 
productive  than  during  the  hours  of  full 
daylight. 

Go  on  the  alert  the  second  a spoon 

touches  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
begins  its  fluttering  descent  to  the  depth  at 
which  it  will  be  fished.  A strike  can  come 
during  this  sinking  period,  before  the  an- 
gler makes  the  first  turn  of  the  reel 
handle. 

Wet  flies  usually  are  very  effective  when 

cast  diagonally  upstream  and  allowed  to 
drift  in  the  current  without  any  action 
imparted  by  the  angler.  When  this  method 
fails,  however,  it  is  a good  tactic  to  move 
the  fly  smoothly  a foot  or  two  through  the 
water  by  a gentle  lifting  of  the  rod  tip. 
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Largemouth  Bass  from  Struble  Lake 

And,  more  just  like  these  await  you! 
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LEGISLA  TION 

BADLY  NEEDED! 


Following  the  disappointing  Presidential  veto  of  the  Federal  Strip 
Mine  Act  two  years  ago,  we  have  been  watching  and  waiting  for 
thenewCongressand  the  new  Administration  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
vital  legislation.  As  it  stands  now,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
passed  their  versions  and  the  Conference  Committee  is  trying  to  iron 
out  the  differences.  At  the  last  minute,  a great  number  of  amendments 
went  in  to  try  to  weaken  the  bills  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  result 
will  reflect  the  concerns  of  those  Pennsylvanians  who  have  been  the  true  watchdogs  since  1963.  As 
more  and  more  attention  is  being  turned  to  coal  throughout  the  state,  with  much  higher  prices  and 
with  many  new  entrepreneurs  getting  into  the  extraction  business,  we  have  watched  the  progress 
of  tough,  but  responsible  and  fair,  legislation  with  eagerness.  We  understand  that  the  President 
has  indicated  that  he  will  sign  such  a bill. 

Aside  from  assuring  adequate  protection  to  the  western  states,  Pennsylvania  stands  to  gain  in 
many  ways,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a fund  to  be  derived  from  35c  per  ton  for  surface-mined  coal, 
and  15c  per  ton  for  deep-mined  coal,  which  hy  conservative  estimates  will  return  $15-$20  million 
per  year  to  Pennsylvania.  Those  monies  would  he  funneled  through  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  for  correcting  the  effects  of  past  practices.  Certainly  the  remnants  of  Project 
500  monies  will  not  be  enough  to  abate  mine  acid  drainage  that  still  affects  about  5,000  miles  of 
Pennsylvania  streams. 

As  we  have  been  gaining  more  clean  water  year  after  year  through  the  use  of  Bond  issue  money 
and  enforcement  of  the  Clean  Streams  and  Mining  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  we  find  that  we  are 
coming  much  closer  to  the  end  of  that  tunnel  and  the  farther  along  we  go,  the  more  expensive  and 
difficult  the  final  cleanups  will  be. 

We  had  the  opportunity  in  late  June  to  visit  a fishing  derby  in  downtown  Clearfield,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  of  all  places,  the  derby  was  conducted  in  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
for  a long  time,  one  of  the  most  polluted  rivers  in  the  state.  It  is  absolutely  amazing  to  find  that 
they  are  catching  fine  gamefish  in  that  section  of  the  river.  Curwensville  Dam  was  stocked  three 
years  ago  for  the  first  time  in  history,  and  great  progress  is  being  made. 

For  someone  who  has  never  visited  the  area,  a drive  from  Lock  Haven  westward  to  Driftwood 
and  then  on  out  Bennetts  Branch  Valley  takes  you  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  you 
will  ever  see  — there  is  only  one  thing  wrong,  and  that  is  the  river  is  still  polluted.  Although  fish 
life  can  be  found  sporadically  where  clean  water  enters  the  main  stem,  there  are  still  slugs  of 
pollution  that  can  wipe  out  all  of  our  past  gains  and  we  like  to  think  there  is  still  hope  in  the  future 
for  abating  the  formation  of  mine  acid  that  is  the  serious  problem. 

WE  NEED  PASSAGE  OF  THIS  VITAL  LEGISLATION! 

We  have  complete  faith  that  when  the  escrow  funds  from  the  Federal  Strip  Mine  Act  filter 
down  to  Pennsylvania,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  has  the  know-how  and 
dedication  to  apply  these  monies  to  restoring  more  of  these  beautiful  streams  for  the  use  of  all 
Pennsylvanians. 

Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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Keeping  cool  is  generally  first  priority  with  everyone  during  the 
month  of  August  and  boaters  and  fishermen  can  always  find 
relief  along  some  Commonwealth  waterway.  That  happy  group  on  our 
front  cover  found  a pontoon  boat  cruise  on  Glendale  Lake, 
in  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park,  to  be  the  answer.  A lone  angler, 
back  cover,  fishes  in  a cool  breeze  below  the  falls  on 
the  Youghiogheny  River.  Photos:  Russell  Gettig,  Staff  Photographer. 
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VIEWPOINT  — 

Editor: 

Regarding  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Abele  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Angler: 

When  he  talks  of  the  over  54  million  fish 
stocked  in  the  Commonwealth  last  year, 
he  should  have  said,  “the  almost  54  million 
trout  and  salmon,  with  a sprinkling  of 
muskies  and  walleyes  thrown  in.” 

The  Fish  Commission  is  attempting  to 
turn  Lake  Erie  into  a salmon  hatchery, 
and  I would  venture  to  say  that  the  largest 
amount  of  monies  collected  from  license 
fees  each  year  are  either  turned  into  the 
trout  program,  or  to  improving  trout 
streams.  What  is  the  matter  with  stocking 
walleyes  in  Lake  Erie?  What  is  the  matter 
with  helping  out  the  natural  reproduction 
of  bass  with  extra  fry  and  fingerlings? 

I have  written  before  regarding  the 
stocking  of  black  bass  in  the  state  and  I 
received  a pamphlet  telling  all  about  the 
warmwater  fisheries  program.  This 
booklet  states  that  since  more  trout  can 
be  raised  per  acre  for  the  same  amount  of 
money,  more  trout  are  raised.  It  seems 
that  it  also  states  that  it  is  too  expensive  to 
raise  bass  and  muskies  beyond  the  finger- 
ling  stage.  Well,  I know  for  a fact  that 
muskies  are  raised  up  to  12  inches  in  a lot 
of  cases  before  they  are  released,  and  it 
takes  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  raise  a 
musky  to  12  inches  as  it  does  to  raise  a 
bass  to  6 inches,  or  so.  As  is  the  case  with 
this  state  in  everything  else  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  doing  what  is  cheapest,  not  al- 
ways the  best. 

When  is  Pennsylvania  going  to  get  with 
other  states  and  elevate  the  bass  to  the 
status  it  deserves?  All  that  is  ever  heard  is 
trout  and  salmon,  trout  and  salmon,  until 
it  becomes  disgusting.  It  is  certainly  ap- 
palling that  out  of  54  million  fish  stocked 
last  year,  only  100,000  were  bass  and 
these  were  nothing  but  fry  and  fingerlings 
which  probably  made  good  food  for  the 
bluegills  and  whatever  else  were  in  the 
water  at  the  time.  Bass  and  bluegills 
couldn’t  be  a worse  combination  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

New  York  State  has  just  received  a 
grant  from  the  BASS  Research  Founda- 
tion for  a 4-year  study  of  the  bass  fishing 
in  their  state  and  how  to  improve  it  even 
further.  Why  can’t  Pennsylvania  do 
something  of  this  nature?  More  and  more 
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state  anglers  are  turning  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  bass  as  a check  of  practically  any 
sporting  goods  store  will  show.  I have  been 
at  fishing  demonstrations  at  different  de- 
partment stores  where  people  were  sitting 
around  yawning  when  the  local  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  spoke  of  the  state 
trout  program,  but  when  the  tackle 
demonstrator  spoke  of  bass  fishing  and 
began  to  lecture  on  (the)  same,  people  be- 
came wide  awake  and  began  to  sit  up  and 
listen. 

My  fishing  license,  I see,  goes  up  to 
$9.00  next  year.  For  all  I can  see,  I am 
paying  for  about  a million  other  “fish- 
ermen” to  wade  up  and  down  the  middle 
of  a stream,  or  standing  arm  in  arm 
without  any  breathing  room.  I am  paying 
for  25  or  30  carloads  of  “sportsmen”  to 
follow  a stocking  truck  around  and  catch 
fish  as  fast  as  they  are  dumped  in.  For  ten 
dollars,  I can  buy  a nonresident  license  in 
either  New  York  or  Ohio  which  has  as 
good,  or  better  fishing  than  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  emphasis  is  certainly  not  on  trout 
and  salmon. 

If  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  then  let’s 
spend  it  on  creating  a few  good  watersheds 
where  people  can  fish  for  something 
besides  the  great  trout  and  salmon.  There 
are  other  fish,  you  know. 

J.  D.  Weller 

Erie 


Dear  Mr.  Weller: 

Your  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  has  been  referred  to 
the  Division  of  Fisheries  for  response. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
programs  include  a strong  commitment  to 
the  management  of  all  fisheries,  not  just 
trout.  You  seem  to  equate  good  manage- 
ment with  stocking  of  catchable  size  fish. 
That  is  simply  not  true,  particularly  for 
bass.  A recreational  fishery  can  be  sus- 
tained through  the  planting  of  catchable 
size  trout  and  this  is  a rational  management 
technique  in  the  right  situation;  but  the 
same  techniques  are  definitely  not  appli- 
cable for  managing  bass,  muskellunge, 
walleyes  or  other  nonsalmonid  species. 
Since  you  have  already  received  a copy  of 
Keen  Buss’  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  there 
is  little  more  I can  add;  but  I do  want  to 
emphasize  that  culture  techniques  and 
management  strategies  suitable  for  trout 
are  quite  inappropriate  for  most  nonsal- 
monid species. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of 
muskellunge  propagation.  We  have  made 
major  capital  improvements  to  facilitate 
the  intensive  culture  of  muskellunge.  We 
are  also  quite  involved  in  walleye  propaga- 
tion. We  know  these  programs  are  paying 
dividends  — we  have  established  good  mus- 
kellunge populations  across  the  state.  We 
have  the  capability  of  producing  more  mus- 


kellunge at  one  hatchery  than  the  combined 
production  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  Cer- 
tainly these  states  have  good  programs,  but 
most  people  simply  fail  to  appreciate  that 
Pennsylvania  has  an  outstanding  coolwater 
culture  and  management  program.  It  may 
be  that  our  publicity  has  been  too  much 
oriented  toward  trout  and  salmon  and  that 
this  has  created  a misimpression  that  we  do 
not  have  a major  effort  to  produce  anything 
but  trout. 

As  far  as  stocking  bass  in  Pennsylvania 
goes,  bass  are  stocked  as  needed  to  start  a 
population;  but  we  do  not  engage  in  a 
general  program  of  maintenance  or  supple- 
mental stocking  of  bass.  This  approach  is 
entirely  consistent  with  good  management 
techniques  for  bass.  Stocking  is  not  the  so- 
lution to  bass  management  — bass  are  best 
managed  through  habitat  enhancement  or 
preservation  and  restrictive  regulations 
where  necessary.  This  is  the  approach  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  takes  and  it 
is  a wise  approach  — the  best,  not  the 
cheapest. 

The  Fisheries  Management  Section  of 
the  Division  of  Fisheries  is  involved  in  a 
statewide  inventory  of  trout  streams  and 
warmwater  streams.  In  July  of  1977  this 
statewide  long-range  program  will  be 
expanded  to  include  all  warmwater 
habitats  — streams,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds. 
That  study  will  receive  Federal  financial  aid 
under  the  Dingell- Johnson  act.  The  results 
of  this  work  should  go  a long  way  in  better 
enabling  us  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
nontrout  anglers.  What  we  need,  and  from 
the  tone  of  your  letter  I think  you  agree,  is 
not  necessarily  more  stocking  but  better  in- 
formed management. 

A major  goal  of  the  Fisheries  Division  is 
to  have  better  management  of  all  species 
based  on  good  information.  This  process 
will  take  time,  longer  then  some  of  us  might 
like.  We  have  a relatively  small  biological 
staff  and  finances  are  tight,  so  it  is  unlikely 
we  will  be  able  to  greatly  expand  this  staff 
in  the  near  future.  We  realize  that  there  is 
much  more  to  our  statewide  program  than 
trout  and  salmon.  We’re  working  on  it;  I 
think  we  are  doing  a great  deal  that  you 
would  approve  of,  it’s  just  not  being  pub- 
licized as  widely  and  doesn’t  have  the  public 
impact  of  trout  stocking. 

I am  enclosing  a prepublication  copy  of 
an  article  on  Pennsylvania’s  success  in  the 
culture  of  coolwater  fishes  ( pike,  muskies, 
walleye).  This  may  help  give  you  some 
background  on  our  propagation  effort  — in 
general,  I thought  you  might  find  it  of 
interest  to  see  what  we  have  accomplished 
with  species  other  than  trout.  We  are  work- 
ing on  angler  preference  surveys  to  see  what 
people  fish  for,  or  prefer  to  fish  for,  and  we 
are  working  on  a statewide  assessment  of 
the  warmwater  resource  to  see  what’s  out 
there  to  fish  for.  I sincerely  believe  we’re  on 
the  right  track;  in  many  ways  we’re  on  the 
track  you’re  suggesting,  except  we  disagree 
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on  the  need  for  stocking  some  species. 

Should  you  have  further  questions  or 
comments,  please  feel  free  to  write  to  me 
directly. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 

A SUGGESTION  . . . 

OR  TWO  — 

If  I might  make  a suggestion  or  two:  to 
me,  at  least,  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
would  be  so  much  more  interesting  if  you 
would  feature  each  month  a Fish  Com- 
mission lake  with  maps  and  descriptive 
instructions  of  how  to  get  there  and  a map 
showing  depths  and  underwater  structure. 
It  appears  odd  to  me  that  private  concerns 
have  these  maps  for  sale  when  the  Fish 
Commission,  having  complete  access  to 


the  body  of  water,  and,  in  most  cases, 
knowing  the  terrain  before  the  lake  was 
impounded,  doesn’t  also  have  their  own 
maps  available  — printed  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  or  even  for  sale  separately. 

Since  the  Commission  also  employs 
water  and  fish  biologists,  I think  a monthly 
article  depicting  a certain  mayfly,  caddis 
fly,  stone  fly,  its  shape,  size,  coloration, 
general  life  in  stream  or  lake,  its  abun- 
dance and  in  what  bodies  of  water  or  sec- 
tion of  state  they  can  be  found. 

I enjoy  the  magazine  now  but  would 
enjoy  it  more  with  monthly  articles  like 
the  above. 

Anthony  J.  Fabio 
Pittsburgh 

Great  suggestions,  Tony,  million  dollar 
suggestions!  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  that 
expensive,  but  such  a comprehensive  un- 


Tom Puskar's  Pymatuning  muskellunge  is  not  the  largest  to 
be  caught  in  1977,  but  it's  still  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  top  the  46-\<i-inch,  44-pounder  he  caught  on 
1 0-pound-test  line,  jigging  for  walleyes  with  a Sonar. 

Tom  caught  his  prize  just  across  the  road  from  the  spill- 
way where  tourists  feed  stale  bread  to  hordes  of  carp. 


dertaking  as  you  suggest  would  involve 
more  time,  funding  and  personnel  than  are 
available  within  the  Commission. 

We  had  given  serious  consideration  to 
publishing  a monthly  series  of  maps  in  the 
Angler  in  which  we  would  pinpoint  the  bet- 
ter fishing  areas  within  each  county.  The 
more  we  explored  the  proposal,  the  more 
complex  it  became.  For  example,  reloca- 
tion of  highways  alone  would  call  for 
constant  updating  of  the  maps.  Bear  in 
mind  that  such  a monthly  project  would  run 
for  67  months!  To  feature  individual  lakes, 
as  you  suggest,  would  multiply  that  number 
many  times. 

Yes,  we  do  have  access  to  these  waters, 
but  it  takes  more  than  access  — much 
more.  Few  biologists  care  to  double  as 
cartographers  and  we  feel  that  map-making 
should  be  left  to  map  makers.  The  Interna- 
tional Map  Co.,  595  Broad  Ave.,  Ridge- 
field, N.J.,  is  one  such  company  which  has 
done  as  you  suggest  we  should  do  (there 
might  be  others  who  have  done  likewise).  It 
is  our  understanding  that  they  have  made 
maps  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Raystown 
Dam,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Shenango 
Reservoir,  Beltzville,  Nockamixcn  and 
Marsh  Creek  Lakes,  and  one  of  Lake 
Marburg  is  supposedly  in  the  works.  Little 
could  be  gained  by  our  duplicating  their 
efforts  — if  we  had  the  capability. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  our 
Fisheries  Division  is  committed  to  the 
management  of  the  fishery.  True,  a good 
hydrographic  map  of  a lake  under  our 
management  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to 
biologists;  and,  in  due  time  we  will  have  at 
least  a limited  file  of  such  aids  for  manage- 
ment purposes.  But,  at  the  present,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  compete  with  private  in- 
dustry in  an  area  outside  our  assigned 
responsibilities. 

To  serve  any  real  purpose  such  a map 
should  be  viewed  — and  used  — in  the  size 
originally  printed.  For  example,  looking  at 
International's  map  of  Lake  Nockamixon, 
one  of  the  smaller  maps  (scale:  1 " = 1,100 
feet),  one  area  showing  a drop  of  55  feet  is 
about  7mm  wide  on  the  original  map.  If 
such  a map  were  to  be  reduced  to  even  a 
two-page  centerspread  in  the  Angler,  the 
contour  lines  indicating  that  drop  would  be 
reduced  to  less  than  half  that  dimension  and 
would  hardly  serve  the  angler  any  practical 
purpose. 

We  have  chosen  to  leave  coverage  of  the 
more  popular  aquatic  insects,  at  least 
representative  forms,  to  our  Fly  Tying 
columns.  Our  staff  of  biologists  boasts 
some  quite  competent  entomologists  but  we 
feel  little  practical  value  could  be  gained 
from  attempting  to  cover  any  great  number 
of  the  more  than  300  species  of  mayflies  (or 
another  300  caddis  flies!).  In  the  majority 
of  cases  such  subtle  differences  exist,  mak- 


( continued  on  page  28.) 
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A real  beauty,  isn't  it?  The  barbels,  or  " whiskers " on  a bullhead  aid  it  in  finding  food  at  night. 


Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 


Travel  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  you’ll  be  in  bullhead 
territory.  The  three  species  of  these 
well  known  catfish  dwell  in  varied 
waters  ranging  from  clear  flowing 
trout  streams  to  mud-bottomed  ponds 
and  the  worm  fishing  angler 
frequently  hooks  a bullhead  in  a pool 
where  a trout  ought  to  be. 

Like  the  sunfish,  the  bullhead  is 
known  by  every  school  child  who  has 
the  opportunity  to  wet  a nightcrawler- 
embellished  line.  Even  kids  who  have 
no  more  than  an  algae-covered  city 


duck  pond  in  which  to  fish  can  catch 
bullheads.  Like  most  of  the 
Ictaluridae  family,  the  bullheads  are 
tolerant  of  degrees  of  pollution  and 
oxygen  depletion  which  few  other  fish 
could  survive. 

Despite  their  size  differences  (some 
catfish  weigh  over  a hundred  pounds), 
the  members  of  the  catfish  clan  all 
share  a few  similar  characteristics. 
The  bullheads  are  no  exception. 

For  one,  they  all  lack  scales  and 
possess  whiskered  chins.  At  least 
these  fleshy  barbels  appear  as 
whiskers  and  most  likely  have 
contributed  the  “cat”  reference  to 
these  fish.  Of  the  eight  barbels 
present  on  the  “cats,”  a long  pair 
trails  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth, 
a shorter  pair  protrudes  from  near  the 
nostrils  and  four  more  appear  as 
“chin  whiskers.” 

Interestingly,  each  of  these  barbels 
carry  taste-sensitive  cells  which  en- 
ables the  fish  to  sample  nearby  food 
even  before  it  sees  it.  This  feature  is 
important  in  helping  the  fish  to  locate 
food  in  turbid  waters  or  at  night. 

In  some  areas  the  bullheads  may  be 
referred  to  as  “horned  pouts”  or 
“stingers.”  Though  the  barbels  may 
account  for  the  “horned”  reference 


it’s  no  secret  where  the  “stinger” 
reference  originates.  Three  sharp, 
stiff  spines  protrude  from  the  forward 
end  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  ahead  of  each 
of  the  pectoral  fins.  When  a bullhead 
is  hauled  from  the  water,  the  spines 
are  already  standing  at  attention  and 
careless  handling  often  results  in  a 
punctured  hand. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that 
these  spines  actually  carry  a small 
amount  of  poison  though  it  cannot  be 
likened  to  that  of  a venomous  snake 
or  insect.  In  fact,  the  hidden  poison 
gland  is  not  even  in  contact  with  the 
spines.  Instead  it  secretes  a poison 
which  washes  over  the  fish’s  slimy 
body  and  bathes  the  three  spines  as 
they  lie  at  rest.  Though  this  toxin  may 
contribute  a slight  additional  pain  to 
one  unfortunate  to  be  injured  by  a 
spine,  its  effect  is  seldom  as  serious  as 
that  of  a wasp  or  bee  sting. 

Three  different  species  of  bullheads 
swim  in  Pennsylvania  waters  though 
anglers  seldom  take  the  time  to 
identify  one  from  the  other. 

The  brown  bullhead  ( Ictalurus 
nebulosus ) is  common  across  the  state 
as  is  the  yellow  bullhead  ( Ictalurus 
natalis).  The  black  bullhead 
{Ictalurus  melas)  was  originally  found 
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only  in  the  western  counties  but  trans- 
planting has  extended  its  range. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  yellow 
bullhead  is  yellowish  in  coloration.  A 
rounded  tail  and  light  “whiskers” 
usually  confirm  the  identity  of  this 
particular  species. 

Both  the  black  and  brown  bullheads 
possess  square  or  slightly  notched 
tails  and  dark  chin  barbels.  The  black 
bullhead  has  a yellowish  vertical  bar 
at  the  base  of  its  tail  which  is  lacking 
in  its  look-alike  cousin. 

Though  most  anglers  seldom  give 
their  bullhead  catches  a second 
glance,  a closer  look  reveals  a rich  hue 
of  iridescent  colors  mixed  with  the 
deep  browns,  olives,  yellows  and 
greens. 

In  the  spring,  the  bullheads  fash- 
ion saucer-shaped  nests  beneath 
overhanging  banks  or  among  debris 
resting  on  the  pond,  river  or  stream 
floor.  The  females  deposit  several 
thousand  eggs  which  hatch  in  one  to 
two  weeks.  The  protective  parents 
guard  both  the  eggs  and,  later,  the 
swarm  of  newly  hatched  fry.  During 
the  incubation  period  parent  bull- 
heads have  been  observed  to  take  a 
cluster  of  eggs  into  the  mouth,  move  it 
around  like  a mouthwash  and  expel  it 
gently  back  into  the  nest. 

The  bullheads  can  hardly  be 
considered  gourmets  of  the  fish  world. 
They  feed  on  anything  from  plant  ma- 
terials to  other  fish,  though  their  bot- 
tom-feeding movements  frequently 
turn  up  insect  larvae  and  mollusks. 
And,  though  anglers  entice  bullheads 
with  everything  from  chicken  innaids 
to  grasshoppers,  the  common 
earthworm  ranks  first  among  most 
successful  “catfishermen.” 

Though  none  of  the  bullheads  grow 
big,  a stringerful  of  them  provides 
good  eating.  Skinning  is  a necessity 
and  the  chore  can  be  accomplished  in 
seconds.  Most  anglers  simply  anchor 
the  fish’s  head,  cut  the  skin  behind  the 
head  and  pull  the  skin  off  with  a pair 
of  pliers.  Some  “skinning  boards”  are 
available  specifically  for  preparing 
bullheads. 

Like  other  members  of  the  catfish 
family,  the  bullheads  are  tenacious  of 
life  and  can  survive  for  a considerable 
time  out  of  the  water.  Whether  taken 
from  a farm  pond,  sluggish  river  or 
fast-flowing  stream,  Pennsylvania’s 
trio  of  bullheads  provide  welcome 
sport  for  anglers  of  all  ages. 


Though  all  bullheads  are  similar  in  appearance,  a closer 
look  will  readily  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

This  youngster's  prize,  above,  is  a hefty  brown  bullhead. 


A stringer  of  bullheads  will  make  a fine  dinner.  This 
catch  consists  of  yellow  and  brown  bullheads. 
Bullheads  average  10  inches;  rare  catches  approach  18". 
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The  "JAWS”  of  Pymatuning 


by  Joe  Walders 


These  are  the  “Jaws’’  of  Pymatuning  — harmless  to  man,  but  deadly  to  stale  bread! 
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Accustomed  to  being  fed  stale  bread  at  the  "spillway, " Pymatuning's  carp  congregate  there  in  unusual  numbers. 
The  author  used  75  loaves  of  bread  in  gathering  the  sequence  of  photos  shown  on  these  pages! 
Elsewhere  in  the  lake,  muskellunge  and  walleyes,  together  with  unusually  large  crappies,  bluegills  and  other 
panfish  make  this  lake  on  the  Ohio/Pennsylvania  border  popular  with  anglers  from  both  states. 


There’s  a different  kind  of 
“JAWS”  playing  in  North- 
western Pennsylvania.  We’re  not  talk- 
ing about  a sequel  to  the  popular 
shark  movie,  but  about  the  fish-feed- 
ing attraction  at  Pymatuning  State 
Park’s  spillway,  near  Linesville. 

The  park  touts  the  Linesville 
spillway  as  the  place  where  there  are 
so  many  fish  that  “the  ducks  walk  on 
the  fishes’  backs.”  This  claim  is 
true — literally!  The  upper  reservoir 
of  Pymatuning  is  a fish  and  game 
refuge.  There  is  no  fishing  allowed  in 
these  nursery  waters.  Carp  flourish 


here,  thanks  to  the  thousands  of  oblig- 
ing visitors  who  feed  them  bread. 

Toss  a slice  of  bread  into  the  water 
at  the  spillway,  and  the  carp  boil  into 
furious  battles  for  the  bread.  When  a 
stray  duck  ventures  in  to  try  to  beat 
the  fish  to  a piece  of  bread,  the  duck 
often  finds  itself  lifted  out  of  the  water 
on  the  bodies  of  the  voracious  carp. 

Carp  are  an  omnivorous  fish. 
Besides  their  diet  of  bakery  goods, 
they  eat  aquatic  insects,  snails,  crus- 
taceans, aquatic  vegetation,  organic 
wastes,  and  at  times  the  eggs  and  the 
young  of  other  fish. 


While  observing  the  piranha-like 
feeding  frenzy  of  the  carp,  the  typical 
visitor  wonders,  “What  would  happen 
if  I fell  into  that  mass  of  hungry  fish?” 
Actually,  nothing  would  happen,  ex- 
cept you  would  get  wet.  A state 
hatchery  employee  who  once  did  fall 
into  the  midst  of  the  carp  wasn’t  even 
touched  by  the  fish.  They  scattered 
from  him.  Though  carp  are  bold 
enough  to  venture  partially  out  of  the 
water  to  get  a piece  of  bread  at  the. 
water’s  edge,  they  are  very  wary  fish. 
(This  writer  found  that  even  a shadow 
cast  over  the  water  is  enough  to 
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Spillway  carp  will  seldom  jump, 
but  during  a feeding  frenzy 
they  might  get  tossed  out  of  the 
water  by  their  companions, 
top  left.  Those  two  carp,  top 
right,  slithered  ashore 
almost  a third  of  their  24-inch 
lengths  to  seek  bread 
that  fell  short  of  the  water. 


OPPOSITE  PAGE: 

Lower  left:  a duck  and  a carp 
both  make  a plunge  for  a 
piece  of  bread  — the  duck  lost! 
Ducks  are  not  alone  in 
the  battle  for  the  bread.  What 
appears  to  be  a crow, 
lower  right,  makes  a futile 
attempt  to  make  off  with 
a piece  of  water-soaked  bread. 


500  carp,  which  they  truck  to  Pitts- 
burgh parks,  where  youngsters  fish 
for  them.  Hatchery  Superintendent 
C.H.  Sanderson  said  this  operation 
hardly  makes  a dent  in  the  carp  popu- 
lation. No  one  at  the  hatchery  was 
able  to  estimate  how  many  carp  in- 
habit the  spillway  waters. 

In  this  country  few  people  fish  for 
carp  as  a fish  to  eat,  though  Eu- 
ropeans cultivate  carp  for  food.  The 
carp’s  rooting  habits,  that  is,  its 
tendency  to  dig  up  the  lake  bottom 
with  its  snout  while  looking  for  food, 
give  it  a bitter  taste.  However,  a 


Visitors  use  overhand,  underhand,  sidearm  and  a variety  of  deliveries  to 
toss  their  pieces  of  stale  bread  to  the  carp  at  Pymatuning. 
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frighten  them  away.) 

The  carp  at  Pymatuning  (or 
Cyprinus  carpio,  to  be  scientific)  are 
members  of  a fish  family  whose  1500 
species  include  minnows  and  goldfish. 
Not  indigenous  to  North  America, 
carp  were  introduced  here  from 
Europe  and  their  native  Asia. 

Because  of  their  slurp-slurp-slurp 
table  manners,  carp  are  popularly 
believed  to  be  a toothless  sucking  fish. 
They,  in  fact,  do  have  teeth  — in  their 
throats!  These  “pharyngeal”  teeth 
grind  the  carp’s  food  against  a hard 
pad  located  on  the  lower  part  of  the 


carp’s  skull. 

A spokesman  for  the  nearby  state 
fish  hatchery  estimated  that  the 
largest  carp  at  Pymatuning  reach 
lengths  of  30  inches  and  weights  of 
about  10  pounds.  European  and  Asian 
varieties  may  grow  to  40  inches  and  70 
pounds. 

In  captivity  carp  have  lived  as  long 
as  40  years,  though  wild  carp  don’t 
live  beyond  12  to  15  years.  However, 
most  of  the  Pymatuning  carp  don’t 
last  that  long.  Every  other  Thursday 
during  the  summer  season,  the  Fish 
Commission  nets  and  hauls  out  about 
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former  park  employee  claimed  that 
smoked  carp  is  palatable. 

The  spillway  is  open  year-round, 
though  the  bread-selling  concession 
stands  are  open  only  during  the  sum- 
mer season  (May  through  Sep- 
tember). However,  during  the  winter, 
carp  become  torpid  and  retire  to  the 
lake  bottom  in  a state  akin  to  hiberna- 
tion. 

Since  the  concessionaires  charge  40 
to  45  cents  a loaf  for  stale  bread, 
many  visitors  bring  their  own  bread, 
either  from  home  or  from  stale  stocks 
at  a local  bakery.  “Bread”  means  any 


kind  of  baked  goods,  including 
sandwich  buns,  donuts,  and  cupcakes. 

However  exciting  the  challenge  of 
landing  a large  carp  with  rod  and  reel 
may  seem  to  you,  don’t  do  it  in  the 
posted  nursery  waters!  There’s  a $100 
fine  for  doing  so.  Yet  some  people  ap- 
parently never  learn.  A waterways 
patrolmen  said  he  caught  one  fish- 
erman twice  in  the  same  season! 
That  comes  to  $10  a pound  for  a 10- 
pound  fish  that  is  usually  too  bitter  to 
eat  and  too  ugly  to  mount.  In  spite  of 
this,  occasionally  at  least  one  fish- 
erman will  gamble  and  set  out  an 


unattended  handline  in  nursery 
waters  and  then  scurries  across  the 
road  to  the  west  side  of  the  causeway, 
where  he  can  legally  catch  a carp! 

Visitors  to  see  the  carp  feeding  at 
the  Linesville  spillway  will  find  the 
nearby  state  waterfowl  museum  and 
fish  hatchery  of  interest.  Toward  fall 
the  upper  reservoir  area  is  filled  with 
migratory  waterfowl  including 
upwards  of  20,000  Canadian  Geese. 
Pymatuning  State  Park,  nearby, 
offers  the  usual  range  of  outdoor 
recreational  activities  to  be  found  in  a 
Commonwealth  State  Park. 
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Go  Light  for  Summer  Crappies 


by  Loring  D.  Wilson 


The  crappie  is  known  by  a number  of  common  names : " calico  bass/' 
"crap pie  bass"  — some  folks  just  call  him  fun! 


Summertime,  an’  the  livin’  may  be 
easy,  but  it  sure  is  hot.  You  can 
catch  bass  during  the  summer 
months,  but  unless  you  happen  to  be 
really  dedicated,  it  becomes  an  awful 
lot  of  work.  That’s  fine  for  a bassin’ 
man  (or  lady)  who  can  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  a hurricane  taking  notes  on 
what  lures  work  best  in  the  midst  of 
80  mph  winds,  but  for  the  weekend 
angler  who  just  wants  to  relax  and 
have  some  fun,  slinging  a %-  to  1-oz. 
plug  time  after  time  after  time,  from 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  some- 
where in  the  depths  of  night  is  not 
regarded  as  the  pinnacle  of  relaxation. 

Yet,  with  proper  equipment  and 
techniques,  these  weekend  anglers 
can  literally  have  a ball  with  crappies, 
the  supposedly  springtime  fish,  and 
still  keep  exertion  to  a minimum.  For 
the  angler  who  understands  the 
psyche  of  the  crappie,  and  its  physical 
requirements,  this  fish  can  provide  the 
greatest  summertime  angling  enjoy- 
ment, allowing  the  angler  to  catch  and 
release  all  he  desires,  and  still  take  a 
passel  home  for  an  excellent  supper. 

Summer  fishing  for  crappie  is 
different  from  the  normal  springtime 
angling,  when  the  crappies  are  spawn- 
ing and  clustered  around  fallen  trees, 
stick-ups,  and  other  structure  in  the 
shallows.  The  crappie  is  a broad  fish, 
like  most  of  the  sunfish  family,  and  so 
its  body  surface  area  reacts  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  far  more  than  does  the 
narrow  body  of  a pickerel.  Therefore, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  crappie 
will  go  deep. 

Crappies  are  also  school  fish,  far 
more  so  than  other  members  of  the 
sunfish  family,  although  occasionally 
a big  bull  will  set  up  a territory  back 
in  the  bushes,  even  in  summer,  and 
will  keep  most  of  the  smaller  fish 
away.  Generally,  however,  the  dis- 
covery of  one  fish  will  mean  that  there 
are  others  — sometimes  hundreds  of 
others  — in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  ultimate  number  depends  upon 
the  lake  itself,  the  amount  of  crappie 
fishing  being  done,  and  the  amount  of 
natural  food. 

I firmly  believe,  personally,  that  it 


is  well-nigh  impossible  to  overfish 
crappies,  especially  in  a bass  lake. 
Crappies  aren’t  insect  eaters,  pri- 
marily; they  prefer  minnows  and 
crayfish,  and  hence  compete  with  bass 
for  food  and  cover.  They  are  also 
extremely  prolific,  and  any  small  body 
of  water  that  harbors  crappies,  if  not 
heavily  fished,  will  soon  begin  yielding 
stunted,  runty,  and  deformed  (due  to 
malnutrition)  fish. 

I am  certainly  not  advocating 
waste;  if  you  don’t  like  to  eat  crappies, 
by  all  means  turn  them  loose  after  you 
have  fought  them  to  the  boat.  In  most 
fishing  with  artificials,  this  is  excep- 
tionally easy  to  do,  since  a lip-hooked 
crappie  may  well  throw  the  lure 
before  you  even  get  it  to  the  boat. 
Crappies  have  very  thin,  papery 
mouths  and,  many  times,  if  hooked  a 
long  distance  from  the  boat,  the  crap- 
pie will  jump  and  twist,  leaving  the  an- 
gler to  reel  in  an  empty  hook  for  his 
trouble.  There  is  a means  of  avoiding 
this,  which  we  shall  be  getting  to  later. 

Since  crappies  go  deep  in  the  sum- 
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mer,  as  do  bass  during  the  heat  of  day, 
and,  since  they  eat  the  same  food  as 
bass,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
bass  tactics  will  work  on  summer 
crappies.  In  short,  look  for  structure 
in  deep  water,  either  a drop-off  or, 
preferably,  sunken  trees  or  brush 
piles.  This  sort  of  structure  means  a 
congregation  of  bait,  and  wherever 
there  is  a congregation  of  bait  there 
will  be  a congregation  of  crappies. 

Obviously,  such  structure  can  best 
be  located  with  an  electronic  depth 
sounder,  but  this  sort  of  specialized, 
and  expensive,  equipment,  is  neither 
necessary  nor  even  called  for.  Sum- 
mer crappie  fishing  should  be  a re- 
laxed sport;  the  application  of  science 
makes  it  too  much  like  work.  Since 
crappies  school,  wherever  you  locate 
the  first  fish  is  the  place  to  anchor  and 
try  for  more.  Therefore,  you  can 
locate  the  schools  by  trolling,  and 
marking,  not  where  the  boat  is,  but 
where  the  lure  is  when  the  strike 
comes.  Once  the  location  of  the  school 
is  discovered,  casting,  and  even  still- 
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fishing,  can  reap  the  rewards. 

At  times,  if  the  school  is  on  the 
move  — for  example,  in  a lake  or 
pond  without  much  bottom  struc- 
ture — you  will  have  to  move  the  boat 
from  time  to  time  to  relocate  the  fish. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  adds  to  the  enjoy- 
ment. No  real  angler  truly  enjoys 
catching  fish  in  a barrel.  It  gets  a little 
boring  after  a while,  especially  with 
school  fish  such  as  crappies  that  run 
pretty  much  the  same  size  throughout 
the  school.  There  is,  then,  more  fun  to 
be  had  in  relocating  the  school  — or 
even  in  trying  to  locate  a school  of 
larger  fish  — when  the  angling  drops 
off  or  becomes  a little  too  repetitious. 

What  about  tackle  for  summer 
crappies?  Well,  the  lighter  you  go,  the 
better.  Ultralight  spinning  gear,  a 
panfish  float,  and  tiny  jigs  will  take 
more  crappies  in  summer  than  any- 
thing else,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  live  minnows  where  their  use 
is  permitted.  Although  I am  well 
aware  that  there  is  an  art  to  effective 
bait-fishing,  I prefer  the  use  of  artifi- 
cials about  95%  of  the  time.  I would 
prefer  that  the  fish  think,  “Boy,  was  I 
stupid  to  bite  that  chunk  of 
hardware,”  rather  than,  “That 
dirty.  . . 

When  I say  tiny  jigs,  I am  talking  of 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1/32  to  Y%  oz.  at  the  heaviest,  with 
1/16  oz.  being  the  average  weight. 
They  can  be  caught  on  both  larger  and 
smaller  jigs,  but  the  larger  jigs  re- 
move quite  a few  strikes  from  the 
day’s  fishing,  the  really  small  jigs  are 
a pain  in  the  neck  to  cast  and  also  pick 
up  quite  a few  crappies  that  aren’t 
worth  the  trouble  of  fighting. 

The  best  color  to  use  depends  upon 
the  individual  lake,  the  temperament 
of  the  crappie,  and,  apparently,  the 
fates.  There  are  some  generalizations 
that  can  be  made,  however.  The  two 
most  consistently  producing  colors 
are  white  and  yellow,  but  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  difference 
between  them  in  regard  to  effective- 
ness. On  some  days,  crappies  will  dis- 
regard a white  jig,  but  tear  up  a yellow 
one;  the  next  day,  the  exact  opposite 
may  be  true.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
any  rhyme  or  reason  to  it,  and  the 
most  economical  way  of  finding  out 
what  they  want  is  to  troll  either  two 
rods,  with  a white  on  one  and  a yellow 
on  the  other,  or,  if  you  only  use  one 
rod,  put  a white  jig  on  the  end  of  the 


line  and  a yellow  jig  on  a dropper.  By 
the  third  strike,  you  should  know 
which  color  the  crappies  prefer. 

Don’t  limit  yourself  to  white  and 
yellow,  however,  for  there  are  some 
days  when  the  crappies  want  some- 
thing strange.  Carry  a few  red,  blue, 
green,  orange,  and  black  jigs  in  your 
kit  as  well.  I recall  one  day  on  a small 
lake  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania 
when  I started  feeling  as  though  the 
lake  were  barren  until  I knotted  on  a 
white-headed  jig  with  a black  tail,  and 
had  a crappie  hit  on  almost  every  cast 
until  the  school  moved.  I even 
switched  back  to  other  colors  twice 
while  I was  in  the  middle  of  the 
school,  just  to  see  if  the  moon  had 
suddenly  exerted  a feeding  urge. 
Nothing!  Back  to  the  black-tailed  jig; 
back  came  the  crappies. 

While  standard  hair  and  feather  jigs 
are  generally  all  that  is  necessary, 
don’t  eliminate  the  possibility  of  tiny 
grub  jigs  — especially  the  ones  with 
thin,  bent  tails  that  flutter  in  the 
water.  Some  of  the  newer  bent-tail 
grub  jigs  are  actually  molded  to  look 
like  small  minnows.  I don’t  really 
know  if  it  makes  any  difference  to  the 
fish,  especially  in  murky  water;  but  I 
do  know  that  they  catch  fish  — and 
plenty  of  them.  They  are  as  effective 
on  crappies  as  their  larger  coun- 
terparts are  on  bass.  Once  again,  the 
two  most  consistently  effective  colors 
are  yellow  and  white. 

Crappie  jigs  are  relatively  inexpen- 
sive, the  plain,  standard  jig  being 


cheaper,  of  course,  than  the  grub- 
tailed jigs.  I know  that  the  grub  jigs 
come  with  extra  tails,  but  when  the  jig 
itself  hangs  up  in  a tree  twenty  feet 
down  and  the  light  line  breaks,  a 
bunch  of  extra  tails  doesn’t  do  the  an- 
gler much  good.  If  you  have  such 
hang-ups  with  great  frequency  (and  if 
you  don’t,  you  probably  aren’t  catch- 
ing too  many  crappies),  1 recommend 
the  purchase  of  a batch  of  plain  1 / 16- 
ounce  roundhead  jig  heads,  just  the 
heads.  You  can  stick  the  extra  tails  on 
these,  and  catch  just  as  many  fish  as 
you  can  with  the  heads  that  came  with 
them. 

But  even  though  the  jigs  cost  only 
about  25<c  apiece,  depending  on  where 
you  buy  them  (buy  them  in  bulk  and 
they’re  cheaper,)  there  is  a cheaper 
way  of  getting  perfect  crappie  jigs, 
jigs  that  will  take  all  the  fish  you  want 
to  catch,  but  that  you  won’t  be  upset 
about  losing.  Just  order  a few  calf 
tails  (sometimes  called  impala  or 
impali)  from  any  of  the  mail  order  fly 
tying  materials  catalogs,  in  different 
colors;  some  size  6 or  8,  2X  long 
hooks;  and  some  1/16-  or  ^s-oz.  split 
shot.  Tie  a small  bunch  of  the  calf  tail 
onto  the  shank  of  the  hook,  and  coat 
the  end  of  the  hair  near  the  eye,  where 
the  calf  tail  is  tied  down,  with  either 
Duco  cement  or  Crazy  Glue.  Im- 
mediately, take  a pair  of  long-nosed 
pliers  and  clamp  one  of  the  split  shot 
over  the  glued  butts  of  the  hair.  Allow 
the  finished  jig  to  dry  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  on  whatever  type 


The  tiniest  of  jigs  or  jig  combinations  are  the  most  effective. 
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of  glue  you  use  (the  aforementioned 
glues  take  six  hours  and  ninety 
seconds,  respectively).  You  can  either 
fish  the  jigs  “as  is,”  or  you  can  dip  the 
head  of  the  jig  into  laquer  or  enamel 
to  give  it  a more  professional  finish. 
Again,  I believe  this  is  something  that 
matters  more  to  the  fisherman  than  to 
the  fish,  which  seem  to  respond  more 
to  the  color  of  the  tail  than  anything 
else. 

By  making  your  own  jigs  in  the 
above  manner,  you  can  bring  the  cost 
down  to  about  three  cents  each.  You 
throw  that  much  away  every  time  you 
smoke  a cigarette  or  chew  a couple  of 
sticks  of  gum;  with  jigs  that  cheap, 
you  won’t  mind  throwing  a few  casts 
into  the  submerged  brush,  where  the 
bigger  crappies  lurk. 

OK,  so  now  you  have  the  proper 
equipment,  and  we  will  assume  that 
you  have  trolled  around,  very  slowly, 
with  the  jig  trailing  about  thirty  feet 
behind  the  boat  and  about  two  feet 
above  bottom,  until  you  had  a strike. 
With  that  much  line  out,  and  the  thin 
mouths  of  the  crappies,  you  need  a lit- 
tle finesse  to  get  the  fish  to  the  boat.  If 
it  breaks  water,  the  chances  are 
pretty  good  that  the  fish  will  be  gone, 
so  keep  the  rod  tip  low  to  the 
water  — in  the  water,  if  neces- 
sary — and  reel  slowly,  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  fish  heading  in 
your  direction,  but  not  fast  enough  to 
bring  him  to  the  top.  It  takes  a few 
fish  to  get  the  proper  speed,  but  then 
it  starts  coming  naturally.  When  you 
get  the  fish  to  the  boat,  net  it  if  you 
want  to  keep  it. 

I lost  a white  crappie  one  day  last 
summer  that  would  have  gone  better 


than  a pound  simply  because  I was  too 
bloody  lazy  to  pick  up  the  net,  and 
when  I tried  to  swing  the  fish 
aboard  — plop!  If  you  want  to  release 
the  fish,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  you 
land  them  as  long  as  you  take  care  not 
to  injure  them  against  the  boat.  Most 
will  flip  off  the  hook  if  you  just  lift 
them  out  of  the  water  and  hold  them  a 
few  inches  above  the  surface  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  In  that  way,  you  won’t 
have  touched  the  fish  at  all,  and  it  will 
have  a much  better  chance  of  survival. 

Once  the  first  fish  is  landed,  row 
back  to  the  place  where  it  was 
hooked,  ease  the  anchor  down,  and 
start  casting.  If  you’re  in  the  middle 
of  a good  school,  the  action  can  be  fast 
and  furious.  In  fact,  you  can  simply  let 
the  jig  fall,  if  you  can  center  the  boat 
above  the  school,  and  jig  it  straight  up 
and  down  in  six-inch  jumps.  This  is  an 
especially  deadly  technique  when  fish- 
ing directly  over  submerged  trees, 
since  the  jig  can  fall  straight  into  the 
branches  and  come  straight  up  out  of 
them  again,  many  times  without  hang- 
ing up  at  all. 

But  what  of  the  angler  without  a 
boat?  Is  he  or  she  out  of  the  summer 
crappie  fun?  Not  on  your  life!  All  the 
land-bound  angler  needs  to  do  is  find  a 
shoreline  that  has  a fairly  abrupt 
drop-off  into  deep  water.  Admittedly, 
you  can’t  troll  to  locate  the  schools, 
but  fan-shaped  casting  patterns  work 
almost  as  well,  and  crappies  like  drop- 
off's close  to  shore  because  they 
frequently  catch  minnows  that  ven- 
ture past  the  edge  of  the  drop-off.  Of 
course,  if  you’re  really  lazy,  you  can 
catch  a passel  of  crappies  from  shore 
by  still-fishing  a live  minnow,  from 


one  to  one-and-a-half  inches  long,  on  a 
slim  bobber  with  no  weight.  Hook  the 
minnow  very  lightly,  just  under  the 
dorsal  fin,  so  that  it  will  remain  lively 
and  swimming. 

A word  of  caution  before  fishing  live 
minnows,  however:  state  fish  depart- 
ments work  very  hard  to  assure  that 
fishing  will  remain  good.  Many  types 
of  minnows  commonly  used  for  bait 
can  become  real  pests  if  introduced 
into  waters  in  which  they  are  not  nor- 
mally found.  Never  use  any  type  of 
minnow  in  either  public  or  private 
waters  without  checking  the  laws 
governing  the  use  of  live  bait,  or  ask- 
ing the  owner  of  the  private  water  if 
he  minds.  If  there  is  any  doubt  at  all, 
stick  to  artificials!  Introduction  of  an 
alien  species  can  literally  ruin  a lake. 

Another  problem  is  that,  where 
minnows  are  permitted,  their  use  can 
frequently  result  in  the  fish  being  too 
deeply  hooked  to  be  released.  If  you 
want  the  crappies  to  take  home,  you 
have  nothing  to  worry  about,  but  if 
you  are  only  out  for  a day  of  fun,  stay 
with  the  artificials. 

While  jigs  are  the  best  artificials, 
crappies  can  also  be  caught  in  very 
satisfying  numbers  on  small  silver  or 
gold  spoons,  and  on  fig-  to  ki-oz.  spin- 
ners. Miniature  spinnerbaits,  the  so- 
called  “safety-pin”  lures,  which  in 
larger  sizes  have  become  so  popular 
with  bass  anglers,  will  also  take  more 
than  their  share  of  crappies. 

So,  when  the  dog  days  hit,  and  you 
want  some  fun  without  having  to  work 
for  it,  grab  a light  rod  and  some  small, 
minnow-shaped  lures,  and  head  for 
deep  water.  There’s  a mess  of  fine, 
fightin’  fish  waiting  for  you. 


Family  fishing  is  just  great  in  the  Keystone  State!  The  Angler  tells  you  where . 


Frustrated?  Finicky  fish  foiling  your 
family  fishing?  Our  fact  finders 
focus  on  fishing  facts,  furnishing 
fishing  forecasts  with  few  fibs 
or  fables.  Frankly,  few  fishermen  fail 
to  find  fun- filled  forays  far 
from  the  furor  of  frivolous  functions! 
TO  PUT  IT  ANOTHER  WAY: 

Don’t  let  your  Angler  subscription 
expire!  Check  your  mailing 
label  on  the  back  cover.  If  “9-77" 
appears,  your  subscription 
expires  with  next  month's  issue. 


Name  (please  print) 

Street  or  RD# — Include  Box  Number 
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State 

Zipcode 

□ New 

Use  Check  of  Money  Order  for  Remittance 

□ $3.00 — 1 year 

□ Renewal 

(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!) 
MAIL  TO: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

□ $7.50 — 3 years 

Angler  Circulation 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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Although  few  Pennsylvanians  pursue  them , 
the  Keystone  State  does  have 

LAKE  TROUT 


by  Hank  Rosen 


Yes  sir,  he’s  the  whale  of  the  trout 
family  — he  comes  king-sized  in 
every  category.  Even  his  Latin  name 
is  impressive  for  those  who  can 
pronounce  it,  “Salvelinus  namay- 
cush”!  It  has  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  he  has  many  teeth,  both  on 
an  elevated  crest  and  the  base  of  his 
tongue. 

We  call  him  Lake  Trout  or  “laker”; 
in  Canada  he  goes  by  the  name  of 
Gray  Trout  and  others.  No  matter 
what  you  call  him  he’s  best  called  ex- 
citement, and  we’ve  got  him  here  in 
our  corner  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  reasons  he’s  not  more 
widely  distributed  is  that  he’s  rather 
finicky  about  where  he  lives,  need- 
ing very  cold  water  year-round  and 
plenty  of  dissolved  oxygen  and  food. 
These  combinations  demand  that 
his  habitat  be  a very  deep  lake  with 
many  springs  and  some  kind  of  food- 
fish  able  to  feed  him  at  that  depth. 

The  laker  is  a heavy-bodied  trout, 
and  in  our  area  is  olive-colored  with 
brilliant  yellow-orange  spots.  The 
flesh  of  the  trout  is  a light  tan  to  pale 
yellow  in  color  with  most  of  the  trout 
I’ve  seen  being  on  the  tan  side. 

Make  no  bones  about  it,  he’s  a fish 
eater!  And  in  order  to  catch  him,  you 
have  to  either  give  him  the  real  thing 
or  make  him  think  it’s  the  real  thing. 

WAY  DOWN  DEEP 

The  reason  for  his  being  a lover  of 
the  deepest  areas,  especially  in  the 
summer,  is  his  inability  to  tolerate 
water  much  warmer  than  the  low  50’s. 
In  order  to  get  that  kind  of  tempera- 
ture you  have  to  get  away  from  the 
sun’s  warming  of  the  surface  water. 
We  have  found  that  in  the  summer  the 
depth  at  which  we  find  trout  is 
between  45  and  65  feet.  Many  of  us 


The  author  with  one  of  the  largest  take  trout  ever  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  — a 37-incher  taken  from  Crystal  Lake. 
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spoons  and  jigs  used  for  take  trout  fishing  are  much 
larger  and  heavier;  jigs  weigh  from  1 Vi  to  2 Vi  ounces. 


have  learned  to  rely  on  electronic 
thermometers.  First  we  find  the  depth 
at  which  the  water  temperature  reads 
52° , and  then  go  deeper  until  we  reach 
the  temperature  reading  of  48° . All  of 
our  fishing  takes  place  between  the 
48°  depth  and  the  52°  depth,  or  as 
close  to  it  as  we  can  get.  Attaching 
the  thermometer  head  to  the  weight 
of  a downrigger  is  a precise  way  of 
measuring  these  depths. 

" HUBEY " 

My  first  introduction  to  the  lake 
trout  was  on  the  North  Bay  of  Ra- 
quette  Lake  in  the  Fulton  Chain. 
Back  in  the  40’s  there  were  many 
summers  which  I spent  working  in  a 
boy’s  camp  on  the  lake. 

The  chief  honcho  of  the  place  was  a 
misplaced  Canadian  who  was  called 
“Hubey.”  When  he  wasn’t  working  on 
the  camp  boats,  he  was  either  fishing 
or  shooting.  Hubey’s  technique  was  to 
pick  a deep  spot  near  a drop-off  and 
carefully  drop  a sack  of  cracked  corn 
to  the  bottom.  Returning  to  the  area 
several  days  later,  he  would  always 
pick  up  several  good-sized  trout. 

Finally,  he  admitted  that  the  corn 
was  used  to  bring  the  white-fish  to  the 
area,  and  kept  him  from  having  to 
troll  up  and  down  the  bay  like  “ these 
othair  fellows."  Hubey  had  no  time 
for  the  long-line  men  in  their  double 
ended  “Guide  Boots.”  “ Teachair he 
would  say,  “/  show  you  wan  time  so 
you  don  be  lik  those  fellows."  From 
that  point  on,  it  was  just  a matter  of 
dropping  a 6''-  to  8"-sucker  down  to 
where  the  lake  trout  could  reach  it. 
Hubey  used  an  old  window  sash 
weight  to  plumb  the  bottom  depth, 
but  his  real  trick  was  that  he  knew  the 
bottom  of  that  bay  as  well  as  most 
people  knew  about  the  land  around  it; 
gauging  his  depth  and  temperature 
through  many  years  of  experience. 

PENNSYLVANIA  WATER 

Just  as  Hubey  knew  his  lake,  those 
of  us  who  fish  either  Harveys  Lake  in 
Luzerne  County  or  Crystal  Lake  in 
Lackawanna  County  have  had  to 
spend  many  hours  learning  about  the 
bottom.  Even  so,  more  time  is  spent 
fishless  than  successful  — if  numbers 
of  catch  are  your  measure  of  success. 
My  season’s  catch  of  lakers  for  1976 
was  29,  but  only  1 1 were  kept;  the  rest 


were  returned  to  the  lake.  We  have 
found  that  lake  trout  caught  on  light 
tackle  have  not  experienced  any 
observable  problems  in  being 
returned  to  the  lake.  Were  these  fish 
coming  up  from  100-ft.  depths,  it 
might  be  a different  story.  The  ma- 
jority of  reported  fish  are  in  the  4-  to 
10-lb.  class,  but  we  kept  nothing 
under  five  pounds. 

One  eight-pound  trout  boated  last 
year  had  raw  wounds  and  tooth  marks 
around  his  body  just  behind  the  gills. 
This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size 
lunkers  down  in  the  depths  of  Crystal 
Lake.  The  chef  at  the  Crystal  Lake 
Hotel  (where  boats  may  be  rented, 
and  excellent  accommodations  ob- 
tained) reported  a 12-lb.  laker  washed 
up  dead  on  shore  with  a six-pound 
trout  stuck  in  its  throat!  Talk  about 
appetite! 

TACKLE  & TECHNIQUES 

I become  downright  disturbed  when 
I read  some  of  the  stuff  written  about 
lake  trout  fishing.  One  of  America’s 
more  popular  writers  begins  his  com- 
mentary on  the  lake  trout  by  saying 
that  it’s  the  largest  member  of  the 
trout  family  and  the  poorest  fighter.  If 


he  doesn’t  turn  the  reader  off  with  the 
introduction,  he  weakly  makes 
amends  by  spending  the  next  several 
paragraphs  contradicting  himself  with 
statements  like: 

1.  On  light  tackle  he  surprises  you 
with  his  behavior,  particularly  in  the 
spring  when  he’s  in  shallower  water. 

2.  He  once  caught  a small  (4-5  lb.) 
laker  that  he  was  sure  was  a salmon 
by  its  strong  fight  until  he  finally  net- 
ted it. 

3.  Most  deep-caught  lakers  are 
taken  on  such  heavy  tackle  that  they 
can’t  give  a good  account  of 
themselves. 

These,  then,  are  the  impressions 
that  readers  get  of  the  lake  trout.  To 
know  him  fairly  is  to  give  him  a fight- 
ing chance;  it  can  be  done. 

True,  most  of  the  people  I know 
who  fish  for  lakers  use  heavy  outfits 
with  either  wire  or  lead-core  line. 
They  feel  this  is  necessary  to  hold 
their  depth.  The  use  of  such  tackle  is 
awkward  because  our  Pennsylvania 
lakes  do  not  have  large  fishable  areas 
as  do  some  of  the  New  York  and  Ca- 
nadian lakes. 

To  these  outfits  they  attach  all 
kinds  of  attracting  spinners  with  built- 
in  keels  to  keep  the  terminal  tackle 
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from  twisting.  Finally,  a section  of 
heavy  mono  attached  to  the  lure, 
either  a spoon,  plug  or  what  have  you. 
This  long-line  method  requires 
extreme  care  and  caution  when  turn- 
ing the  boat,  particularly  if  more  than 
one  line  is  being  trolled. 

Another  system  used  is  the  boxer 
trolling  method  where  the  troller 
holds  the  line  as  the  boat  moves  and 
constantly  throws  out  imaginary  jabs, 
causing  the  lure  to  jerk  and  flutter  as 
it  moves  along.  If  I had  to  pick  the  one 
kind  of  trolling  most  productive,  I 
would  take  the  boxer  method  as  it  is 
done  very  slowly.  In  fact,  some 
trollers  affix  the  line  around  their 
hand  and  row  rather  than  use  any  mo- 
tor (although  they  usually  have  a mo- 
tor on  board). 

DEEP  JIGGING 

To  really  know  the  power  of  the 
lake  trout,  use  this  method  and  you’ll 
be  addicted  to  it  for  life.  The  only  limi- 
tation of  this  technique  is  that  it  works 


best  with  a gentle  breeze,  and  if  the 
day  is  either  too  windy  or  without 
wind  at  all,  it  has  to  be  modified. 

This  technique  consists  of  using  a 
light  but  stiff  popping  type  rod  of 
about  seven  feet  in  length,  (I  use  a 
Fenwick  771  and  PL  71)  plus  a stan- 
dard level  wind  reel,  filled  with  10-12 
lb.  mono  (mine  is  a Penn  930). 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  next 
item:  when  the  line  is  spooled  onto  the 
reel,  the  last  100  feet  are  marked  off 
by  being  dyed  a contrasting  color  for  a 
few  inches  every  10  feet.  This  enables 
you  to  immediately  get  down  to  the 
water  depth  where  the  temperature  is 
48°  - 52°.  The  mono  dye  is  available 
from  Herters. 

Terminal  tackle  is  a heavy  bucktail 
jig  plus  a pork  rind  with  a tail  hook. 
Depending  on  the  depth,  we  use  jigs 
from  one  ounce  to  two  and  one-half 
ounces  of  the  banana  type  with  the 
hooks  kept  needle  sharp  by  periodic 
dressing.  While  we  tried  other  shaped 
jigs  on  occasion,  the  banana  shape  is 
the  one  we  have  found  to  be  produc- 


tive. The  terminal  end  of  the  line  has  a 
snap  for  lure  changing.  While  the 
hook  on  these  jigs  range  from  a 5/0  up 
to  9/0,  they  are  not  too  large  as  you 
will  see  the  first  time  you  look  into  the 
open  maw  of  a laker. 

On  days  when  there  is  no  wind,  we 
either  row  slowly  simulating  a drift  or 
troll  with  our  downrigger,  using  light 
tackle  and  large  plugs  and  spoons. 
This  enables  us  to  make  our  turns 
more  easily  than  we  would  be  able  to 
with  long  lines  of  lead-core  or  wire. 

ON  THE  TABLE 

During  the  50’s  and  before,  the  lake 
trout  was  a tremendous  commercial 
fisheries’  product.  The  lamprey  eel 
however  virtually  wiped  out  much  of 
its  value  as  a U.S.  Fishery  product, 
with  most  of  the  commercial  catch 
now  coming  from  Canada. 

He’s  a real  delicacy  if  prepared 
properly.  Living  in  such  extreme  cold 
depths  is  made  easier  by  having  an 
oily  flesh  — and  that  he  has.  In  fact, 
he’s  so  oily  that  we  bake  him  to  get 
out  much  of  the  oil.  Even  so,  we  find 
that  cutting  off  the  belly  portion 
before  baking  helps  to  get  rid  of  even 
more  of  the  oil.  Fish  under  eight 
pounds  are  baked  and  large  fish,  those 
over  eight  pounds,  are  prepared  as  a 
true  delicacy. 

After  cutting  off  the  belly,  the  fish 
is  steaked  and  then  smoked.  We  have 
been  able  to  successfully  freeze  the 
smoked  steaks  and  bring  them  out  as 
hors  d'oeurves  on  crackers  with 
cream  cheese  when  there’s  company. 
Not  only  is  it  tasty,  it  also  becomes  a 
great  conversation  item. 

EXCITEMENT  IS 

“Sam,  I can’t  stop  him!  If  I put  any 
more  pressure  on  the  line,  I’ll  lose 
him,”  I remember  muttering  as  I 
watched  the  last  dye-mark  disappear 
through  the  tip  of  the  rod  and  the 
spool  keep  going.  Finally,  he  stopped 
and  then  began  to  swim  in  wide  arcs 
on  the  bottom.  At  one  point  I felt  the 
line  catch  on  something  and  was  sure 
that  this  was  the  end.  The  end  came 
after  several  more  runs  down  deep 
and  one  final  long  run  back  to  the  bot- 
tom after  he  had  come  to  the  top  and 
we  had  gotten  our  first  look  at  him 
Frequently,  lakers,  when  trying  to 
twist  the  lure  out  of  their  mouth,  will 


Heavy  tackle  is  necessary  for  lake  trout  trolling.  Reels 
must  have  the  capacity  to  handle  the  great  lengths  of 
line  needed  to  get  lures  down  into  depths  lakers  prowl. 
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come  to  the  surface  with  the  line 
wrapped  around  them  several  times. 

Skin  divers  have  reported  seeing 
monstrous  trout  in  the  lake,  but  no 
one  had  seen  one  like  this  since  the  24- 
pounder  had  come  out  many  years 
before. 

The  fact  that  we  had  broken  my 
landing  net  didn’t  really  matter  much 
as  long  as  we  had  him  in  the  boat. 
Since  he  wouldn’t  fit  in  the  cooler,  I 
had  Sam  literally  sit  on  him  until  we 
got  back  to  shore  with  the  admonition 
that  if  that  fish  got  out  of  the  boat 
Sam  would  be  thrown  right  in  with  it. 
With  that  fish,  we  quit  for  the  night. 
With  its  weight,  we  tied  the  state 
record  but  were  one  inch  shy  in 
length  - it  was  37”  long. 

So  what  if  it  takes  12  hours  of  fish- 
ing time  to  get  a laker,  what  better 
way  is  there  to  watch  the  sun  go 
down? 

Oh  well,  next  year  we’ll  go  at  it 
again. 

THE  WHERE  AND 
WHEN  OF  IT 

Lakers  are  trout,  and  as  such  can 
be  caught  any  time  during  the  open 
trout  season.  One  advantage  is  that, 
being  a lake  fish,  the  season  is  just  a 
bit  longer  for  them  than  for  stream- 
caught  trout.  Now  and  then  they’ve 
even  been  pulled  up  from  under  the 
ice;  but,  not  too  consistently. 

Just  as  the  greatest  pressure  is  put 
on  stream  fishing  for  trout  im- 
mediately following  the  opening  of  the 
season,  so  is  the  pressure  greatest  on 
lakers  early.  This  is  caused  by  several 
factors: 

1 .  T rout  are  on  everybody’s  mind. 


Unusual  rigs  with  unusual  names,  like  these  "Cowbells, " or 
"Christmas  Trees, " are  used  by  trollers  to  run  deep 
in  lake  trout  habitat  — usually  fifty  feet  or  deeper. 


2.  The  coolness  of  the  water  en- 
ables fishermen  to  possibly  pick  up  a 
laker  at  a point  where  he  won’t  be 
when  the  water  warms  up,  and  the  fish 
go  deeper. 

3.  The  ever-present  speed  boats 
and  water-skiers  of  the  summer 
months  have  not  yet  arrived. 

Notwithstanding  the  three  points 
listed  above,  we  do  not  find  this  to  be 
our  best  fishing  period  for  lakers. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  as 
the  water  warms  up  and  the  lake  trout 
moves  to  deeper  water,  he  will  more 
readily  take  our  lures  and  bait  as  his 
own  traveling  range  becomes  smaller. 


In  fact,  the  months  of  July  and 
August  are  anything  but  doldrums  for 
us  as  they  are  when  fishing  for  some 
shallow  water  species. 

While  we  have  fished  day  upon  day 
and  hour  upon  hour,  our  best  times 
are  from  about  5:00  p.m.  until  just 
before  dark.  Live  bait  drifters  seem  to 
do  best  in  the  morning  with  trollers 
preferring  the  morning,  also;  for  me 
and  those  who  jig  it’s  early  evening  all 
the  way. 

When  I fished  the  Fulton  Chain,  we 
also  found  that  poor  weather  — high 
winds,  rain,  etc.,  were  also  good  fish- 
ing periods. 


TO  COOK 
A LAKE  TROUT: 
YOU  GUESSED  IT, 
IT'S  IN  THE 
COOKBOOK! 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


No  outdoorsman  should  be  without  it! 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLERS'  COOKBOOK— 168  pages—  $2.50 

You'll  be  surprised  at  the  many  delicious  ways  there  are  to  prepare 
fish.  Here  are  approximately  300  fish  recipes  submitted  by  readers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  There  are  separate  chapters  for  batters, 
sauces,  stews  and  chowders;  pickling,  canning  and  smoking  fish;  and, 
specialty  dishes  such  as  mussels,  rattlesnake  and  crawdads.  Also 
included  are  directions  for  the  preparation  and  care  of  your  catch. 

Here's  a recipe  book  that  is  a must  for  the  gourmet  or  anybody  who 
simply  likes  to  make  good  use  of  his  catch  in  many  tasty  ways. 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Pa.  Fish  Commission ; send  to : 
COOKBOOK — Pa.  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

For  quantity  discounts  on  10  or  more,  write  to:  "Special  Publications,  "same  address. 
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George  Simon's  first  musky  was  a slim  42-incher.  He  caught  eight  more  that  season  from  Presque  Isle  Bay. 


ERIE  COUNTY  M US KIES 


Pennsylvania’s  Erie  County  is  fast 
becoming  famous  for  musky 
fishing.  Presque  Isle  Bay  furnished 
great  muskellunge  fishing  in  1976. 
From  the  opening  day  in  May  until 
the  late  part  of  October,  good-sized 
muskies  were  caught. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  stocked  12,700  muskies  in  the  bay 
since  1971.  These  fish,  when  stocked, 
were  between  six  and  eleven  inches. 
Each  year,  with  the  exception  of  1971, 
fins  were  clipped  for  identification 
purposes.  The  results  are  paying  off, 
as  several  of  the  fish  caught  last  year 
were  these  stocked  fish. 

It  is  seldom  that  a small  (under  30 
inches)  musky  is  caught.  The  excep- 
tions usually  come  in  the  spring.  An- 
glers fishing  for  panfish  catch  a few 


by  Bob  Chandler 

twenty-plus-inchers.  I have  caught 
some  on  small  lead-head  jigs  while 
fishing  for  crappies. 

Rudy  Orman,  of  McKeesport,  lives 
in  Erie  County  during  the  summer.  In 
1976,  Rudy’s  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  over  fifty  muskies  from  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  He  is  known  by  many  as 
“The  Teacher."  Mario  Cocuzzi  hung 
that  name  on  Rudy,  because  he  feels 
that  Rudy  has  taught  so  many  others 
how  to  catch  muskies. 

Trolling  is  Rudy’s  game,  and  he  has 
mastered  his  techniques  over  the 
thirty-plus  years  he  has  trolled.  Rudy, 
though  only  in  his  fifties,  says  he  is  too 
old  for  that  casting  jazz. 

His  equipment  consists  of  an 
eighteen-foot  Larsen  All-American 
boat,  an  Evinrude  115  hp  motor,  and 


an  auxiliary  6 hp  Evinrude  motor.  On 
this  outfit,  he  has  a Ray  Jefferson 
Depth/Fish  Locator  and  three  rod 
holders  of  his  own  design.  Sometimes 
I wonder  why  he  even  uses  the  loca- 
tor, as  he  knows  every  foot  of  the  bay 
waters! 

Rudy’s  catches  in  1976  included 
muskies  from  eleven  to  nearly  thirty 
pounds.  In  1975,  he  boated  one  musky 
near  forty  pounds.  He  feels  that  there 
are  muskies  over  fifty  pounds  in  the 
bay  and  maybe  a few  sixty-pounders. 
On  four  occasions,  he  has  had  battles 
with  huge  muskellunge.  Leaders,  line, 
reels,  and  sometimes  human  mistakes 
have  been  responsible  for  losing  them. 

Creek  Chub  Baits  are  his  favorite 
lures.  He  uses  perch  finishes  until 
they  are  chewed  so  badly  they  need  to 
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Fred  Koehler  (8 1 years  old!)  with  a 1 6-pound  Lake  LeBoeuf  musky. 


be  refinished.  A special  color  of  blue 
goes  on  the  majority  of  his  plugs  once 
they  lose  their  original  finish.  Creek 
Chub  has  come  out  with  a blue  color: 
“Number  34,”  mostly  because  of 
Rudy  Orman. 

Musky-size  Rapala’s,  Spoonplugs, 
Drifters,  Rebels,  Bombers, 
Hellbenders,  and  Cisco  Kids  have  also 
taken  Erie  County  muskies.  Perch, 
blue  and  green  colors  seem  to  en- 
courage the  most  strikes.  The  silver 
Rapala  in  magnum  size  is  probably 
the  number  two  best  producer. 

Solid  and  jointed  Creek  Chubs  sell 
like  popcorn  in  Erie  County  and  some- 
times the  supply  does  not  fit  the  de- 
mand. The  local  tackle  dealers  have 
plenty  now,  but  sometimes  run  out 
when  the  musky  season  comes  in. 
Plugs  less  than  six  inches  in  length  do 
not  move  very  fast,  but  the  six-inch 
and  larger  plugs  have  a way  of  finding 
a tackle  box. 

When  you  ask  Rudy  the  usual  ques- 
tions of  where,  when,  how,  and  so  on, 
you  get  some  pretty  standard 
answers.  Where?  In  water  fifteen  feet 
deep  or  deeper.  When?  Whenever  the 
weather  will  give  you  a fairly  reason- 
able chance.  How?  Keep  your  lures  in 
the  water  and  run  them  about  seven- 
to  ten-feet  deep.  Keep  them  active 
and  change  any  lure  that  does  not 
make  the  rod  tip  dance.  Speed?  This 
differs  as  to  lures,  just  watch  the 
depths  and  rod  action.  Do  not  mix 
plugs  that  work  best  at  different 
speeds. 

Rudy  uses  thirty-  and  forty-pound- 
test  line  and  three-foot  steel  leaders. 
He  makes  his  own  leaders,  after  hav- 
ing trouble  with  ready-made  ones.  He 
prefers  open  face  reels  like  Garcia 
302’s  and  306’s  and  nine-foot 
steelhead  rods.  He  sets  the  drags 
fairly  light  and  guns  the  boat  motor  to 
help  set  the  hooks. 

I know  of  twelve  musky  anglers 
that  Rudy  has  educated.  He  is  a hard 
taskmaster  to  those  who  do  not  listen 
and  react  well.  While  trolling  bores 
me,  Rudy  thrives  on  it.  He  also  trolls 
for  bass,  walleyes,  coho,  chinook, 
trout,  and  northern  pike.  You  guessed 
it,  he  catches  them  equally  well. 

Presque  Isle  Bay  is  a thirty-two 
hundred  acre  angler’s  paradise.  When 
the  Lake  Erie  winds  become  brutal, 
the  bay  is  usually  still  fishable.  A 
northeast  wind  can  ruin  even  the  bay, 
though.  Most  other  wind  directions 


are  not  too  bad  under  reasonable 
blows. 

Conneaut  Creek  and  French  Creek 
offer  fair  to  good  musky  fishing  de- 
pending on  water  conditions.  Eaton 
Reservoir  and  Union  City  Reservoir 
hold  some  decent  muskies.  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf and  Lake  Edinboro  both  have 
good  numbers  and  good-sized  mus- 


kies — yours  for  the  catching. 

Lake  Edinboro  has  been  stocked 
since  1970  for  a total  stocking  of  15,- 
368  muskies.  Several  legal  muskies 
are  caught  there  each  spring.  The 
lake  weeds  up,  as  the  weather  warms 
and  it  is  hard  to  fish.  The  problem  is 
being  worked  on  and  one  day  Edin- 
boro may  be  a musky  paradise. 
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Lake  LeBoeuf  furnished  the  largest 
musky  caught  in  the  Erie  County 
Fishing  Tournament  last  September. 
Eighty-three  year  old  Charlie  Koehler 
won  $500  with  a 43-inch  musky.  He 
and  his  brother,  Fred,  brought  in 
another  musky  over  40-inches  long 
during  the  10-day  tournament.  The 
Fish  Commission  has  stocked  4,600 
muskies  in  LeBoeuf  since  1970. 

Fred  Koehler  is  Charlie’s  younger 
brother.  Fred  is  81  years  young.  He  is 
Lake  LeBoeuf’s  answer  to  Rudy 
Orman.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
fish  with  Fred  and  he  is  a real  pro. 
While  he  usually  uses  live  bait,  he  also 
puts  a dent  in  the  fish  population  with 
plugs.  Charlie’s  winning  musky  was 
taken  on  a silver  magnum  Rapala. 

Fred  is  accused  by  some  of  knowing 
all  the  fish  in  LeBoeuf  by  name.  If  it 
were  not  for  all  the  history  around  the 
LeBoeuf  name,  I would  try  to  change 
the  name  of  Lake  LeBoeuf  to  “Fred’s 
Lake.” 

Fred  uses  live  chubs  as  well  as 
anyone  I know.  He  also  uses  soft 
suckers  for  muskies,  when  he  can  get 
them.  Six-  to  ten-inch  suckers  fished 
in  the  right  places  will  catch  either 
muskies  or  northern  pike  in  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf. Tf  fished  near  the  bottom,  you 
Erie's  Musky  Master,  Rudy  Orman, 
with  a 24- pound,  4 1 -inch 
musky  from  Presque  Isle  Bay. 


might  just  by  accident  catch  a sixteen- 
pound  walleye. 

Musky  fishing  is  not  all  roses;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  mostly  hard  work. 
Not  many  anglers  will  ever  catch  one, 
but  with  enough  learning  and  time  on 
the  right  water,  there  is  a chance  for 
anyone.  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania, 
has  several  good  teachers  and  plenty 


of  musky-laden  waters.  You  may  have 
to  pay  your  dues  to  connect,  but  that 
is  every  angler’s  decision  to  make  for 
himself. 

They  say  that  only  one  musky  out 
of  a thousand  makes  it  to  legal  size. 
Maybe  that  is  why,  when  you  catch 
one  musky,  you  are  hooked  on  mus- 
kies for  life  . . . count  on  it! 


Mario  Cocuzzi,  of  Erie,  with  a 26-pound  muskellunge  he  caught  in 
Presque  Isle  Bay.  Hank  Lawrence,  left ; Rudy  Orman,  right. 


Most  of  the  popular  musky 
plugs  work  well  up  on 
Presque  Isle  Bay.  Orman 
is  fond  of  Creek  Chub 
plugs  in  the  perch  finish. 


Rudy  Orman's  adapted  rod  holder  serves  him  well  while  trolling. 
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The  " Masterpiece ” 
of  Marino  Marconi 


by  John  Crowe 

illustrated  by 
John  D.  Voytko 


. . Father  (Izaak)  Walton  . . . likes  none 
but  such  as  he  believes  to  be  very  honest 
men.  ...” 

There  was  a time  when  I believed 
all  fishermen  to  be  gentlemen, 
but  that  was  before  I met  Marino. 

He  was  troublesome  from  the  start. 
It  all  began  at  a Trout  Unlimited  din- 
ner where  I was  the  speaker.  Not  long 
after  I had  finished,  Marino  sat  down 
beside  me. 

“You  know  something,”  he  began, 
“I’ve  never  been  trout  fishing.” 

That  wasn’t  astonishing;  a lot  of 
people  have  never  been  trout  fishing. 

“But  I think,”  he  added,  “that  I’ll 
try  it;  maybe  I’ll  like  the  sport.” 

“I’m  sure  you  will,”  I said,  very 
politely.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
my  talk  had  interested  him. 

“I’d  like  to  go  with  you  a time  or 
two  next  season,”  he  said,  “until  I get 
the  hang  of  it.” 

“Possibly  we  can  arrange  it,”  I 
answered,  still  polite.  The  season  was 
months  away;  by  the  time  it  came,  he 
would  have  forgotten  our  conversa- 
tion. 

“My  name’s  Marino  Marconi,”  he 
went  on.  “You  may  have  heard  of  me. 
Last  year  I caught  the  biggest  bass  of 
the  year  in  Texas.  It  weighed  13  lbs.  4 
oz.” 

“That’s  a nice  fish.  I’m  afraid  you 
won’t  find  any  that  size  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Up  here  a five-pounder’s  a 
prize.” 

“Yeah,  so  I hear.  At  the  office  they 
tell  me  that  trout  fishing’s  the  big  deal 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  So  I’ll  fish  for 
trout.” 

“I’m  sure  you’ll  enjoy  it.” 

“I’ll  look  forward  to  fishing  with 
you  — and  Galbo.” 


“Galbo!  Oh!  you  know  him?” 

“Sure.  He’s  the  one  who  told  me 
about  this  meeting.  His  offices  are 
right  across  the  hall  in  the  Trust 
Building.  He  said  this  would  be  a good 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  you  and 
some  of  the  trout  fishermen  around 
here.” 

Before  I managed  to  get  rid  of 
Marino,  he  asked  me  to  recommend 
some  books  on  trout  fishing. 

“I’ll  read  up  a little  on  the  subject,” 
he  confided. 

I mentioned  two  or  three.  He  asked 
me  to  repeat  the  titles  as  he  wrote 
them  down;  also  the  authors;  and  fi- 
nally the  publishers.  Marino  was  cer- 
tainly a natural  — as  a pest!  Who 
knows  who  published  a book,  unless 
it’s  one  vou  vourself  wrote. 

A few  days  later  Galbo,  fishing 
companion  of  many  years,  called  to 
invite  me  to  a fly-tying  session. 

“Just  three  or  four  of  the  boys,”  he 
explained.  “We’ll  look  for  you.” 

As  it  turned  out,  one  of  the  “boys” 
was  Marino.  By  his  greeting,  you’d 
have  thought  we’d  known  each  other 
for  years  instead  of  days.  He  sat 
around  all  evening,  watching  us.  That 
wasn’t  bad,  but  he  kept  making  com- 


ments and  suggestions.  He’d  gotten  a 
lot  of  half-baked  ideas  from  the  books 
he’d  been  reading,  and  he  kept  telling 
us,  experienced  fly  tyers  and  trout 
fishermen,  his  opinions  on  such  items 
as  wing  set,  the  importance  of  color, 
and  the  futility  of  exact  imitation.  All 
this  from  a man  who  had  never  fished 
for  trout,  let  alone  caught  one. 

Galbo  had  just  finished  a Black 
Gnat.  As  he  took  it  out  of  the  vise,  he 
remarked  that  the  pattern  had  been  a 
favorite  with  anglers  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

Marino  reached  over  to  take  the 
fly,  meanwhile  shaking  his  head. 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  you  trout 
fishermen.  You’re  hidebound.  You  tie 
Black  Gnats  because  fishermen  long 
ago  tied  them.  I have  some  ideas  I’m 
going  to  try  out  when  trout  fishing 
gets  under  way.” 

You  can  see  what  we  were  up 
against.  During  the  evening  Marino 
let  us  know  that  he  was  related  to  the 
great  Marconi  who  invented  wireless, 
implying  that  he  too  was  blest  with 
inventive  genius. 

“But  I’m  not  an  engineer.  I spe- 
cialize in  law  and  accounting.  That’s 
why  I was  transferred  from  Texas.  I 
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have  to  get  the  Pennsylvania  division 
of  our  company  back  into  profitable 
operation.” 

Whatever  Marino’s  faults,  modesty 
wasn’t  one  of  them. 

Later  that  evening  Galbo  asked 
Marino  if  he’d  like  to  try  tying  a trout 
fly.  He  jumped  at  the  chance. 

“Sure  I’d  like  to.  I’ve  got  a pattern 
in  mind  I think  would  be  a killer.  The 
experts  say  that  yellow  and  red  stimu- 
late trout  more  than  other  colors.  The 
flash  of  tinsel  excites  them,  too.  So  do 
long  feather  fibers  to  give  action  in  the 
water.” 

Choosing  the  biggest  hook  he  could 
find,  a No.  6,  Marino  went  to  work  on 
the  fly.  Half  an  hour  later,  completed, 
it  was  a sight  — a mass  of  feathers, 
hair,  and  tinsel  tied  to  a hook!  With  a 
handle,  it  would  have  been  a fair 
miniature  of  a feather  duster.  But 
Marino  was  proud  of  it! 

“Look  at  that!”  he  gloated.  “A 
masterpiece!  Innovative!  The  first 
original  pattern  in  years.  I’m  going  to 
patent  it.  And  register  the  name: 
Marconi's  Masterpiece!  It’s  going  to 
shake  up  a lot  of  trout  fishermen  to 
learn  it  was  developed  by  a bass 
fisherman.” 

We  saw  a good  deal  of  Marino  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  winter  — more 
than  I wanted  to.  Not  that  he  was  ob- 
noxious, very;  just  brash.  He  never 
said  so  outright,  but  it  wasn’t  hard  to 
see  that  he  thought  he  knew  more 
about  trout  fishing  than  trout 
fishermen  did.  As  he  put  it,  he  hadn’t 
been  brainwashed  by  any 
hallowed  — and  hollow  — traditions. 

One  thing  I had  to  admit:  he  was 
enthusiastic.  He  bought  a fly-tying  kit, 
and  he  made  countless  variations  of 
the  Marconi  Masterpiece,  “the 
infallible  fly,”  as  he  described  it.  All 
involved  what  he  called  “the  critical 
factors”:  yellow,  red,  tinsel,  and  gro- 
tesque long  fibers. 

He  gave  flies  to  any  of  us  who  would 
accept  them.  They  were  all  tied  on 
4’s,  6’s,  and  8’s.  He  maintained  that  to 
use  small  sizes  was  to  lessen  chances 
for  big  trout.  To  use  16’s  and  18’s  was 
absurd.  In  all  his  fishing,  he  asserted, 
he  had  never  caught  really  big  bass  on 
small  lures,  and  what  was  true  of  bass 
lures  had  to  be  true  of  trout  flies. 

One  evening,  about  the  first  of 
April,  I was  tying  up  a few  special 
dries,  mostly  1 8’s  and  20’s.  Alone,  I 
was  indulging  myself  in  a practice  I 


mention  only  in  strict  confidence:  as  I 
finished  each  fly  I dropped  it  into  a 
pan  of  water  beside  my  tying  table,  to 
test  its  landing  and  floating  qualities. 
Don’t  ask  why  — I can’t  recall  ever 
discarding  a fly,  or  retying  one,  no 
matter  how  grotesquely  it  floated,  or 
even  if  it  did  not  float. 

The  doorbell  rang,  and  before  I 
could  do  anything  about  it,  my  wife 
had  let  Marino  into  the  house  and  led 
him  to  the  door  of  my  den.  He  walked 
in  to  the  table  where  I was  working. 
The  only  light  was  a shaded  lamp  over 
the  vise;  beside  the  table  the  shadow 
was  deep  where  lay  the  pan  of  water. 
Marino  did  not  see  it,  and  I failed  to 
warn  him.  Hard  as  it  may  be  to 
believe,  Marino  virtually  fell  into  that 
pan,  getting  both  feet  wet  and  one 
pant  leg  soaked. 

Naturally,  I laughed. 

“What,”  he  demanded,  “is  the  idea 
of  that  booby  trap?” 

My  explanation  did  not  satisfy  him. 

“Like  all  trout  fishermen,”  he  said, 
acidly,  “you  are  impractical  and  vi- 
sionary.” 

I couldn’t  see  what  that  had  to  do 
with  his  falling  into  the  water;  so  I 
didn’t  argue  the  point.  After  mopping 
up  the  water,  I refilled  the  pan  and 
went  back  to  tying  flies.  After  all, 
when  a man  comes  into  your  house, 
steps  into  a pan  of  water,  and  insults 
you,  the  only  gracious  procedure  is  to 
act  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  After 
about  an  hour  Marino  decided  that  he 
had  dried  off  enough  to  go  home. 

I did  not  try  to  change  his  mind. 

The  next  day  I had  a telephone  call 
from  Galbo. 

“I  hear  you  had  a visitor  last 
night,”  he  began. 

“Yeah,  your  friend  Marino.  That 
headache!” 

“Don’t  be  so  hard  to  get  along  with. 
He  likes  you,  even  though  he  does 
think  you’re  a little  cracked  on  the 
subject  of  small  flies.  At  least,  that’s 
the  only  reservation  he  mentioned.” 

“Well,  you  tell  that  damned  bass 
fisherman.  . . .” 

“Hold  everything.  You  can  tell  him 
yourself  — at  camp.” 

“Camp!  You  mean.  ...”  I could 
not  bring  myself  to  finish  the 
sentence. 

Camp  is  in  substance  a rustic  two- 
room  cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  First 
Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning  in  Potter 
County.  In  tradition  it  is  a hallowed 


custom  for  three  or  four  of  us.  The 
building  and  the  land  belong  to  a 
farmer,  but  Galbo  has  a lease  on  the 
place.  So  it  is  available  to  him  and  a 
few  friends,  all  earnest  and  competent 
trout  fishermen.  Each  year  we  put  in 
sessions  there:  three  or  four  days  in 
April  at  the  start  of  trout  season;  a 
week  or  so  during  the  June  hatches; 
another  few  days  in  late  summer,  plus 
occasional  weekends.  It  has  always 
been  an  exclusive  club. 

Now,  as  the  new  season  was  about 
to  begin,  Galbo  had  invited  Marino, 
an  outsider,  almost  a stranger,  a bass 
fisherman,  to  join  us.  Not  only  a bass 
fisherman  but  also  a pest!  A man  who 
had  never  caught  a trout  was  to  be  in 
camp!  I gagged  at  the  thought. 

Momentarily  I thought  of  telling 
Galbo  to  count  me  out,  but  then  I de- 
cided there  was  no  reason  to  deprive 
myself  of  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
times  of  the  year  because  of  a mere 
bass  fisherman. 

And  so  it  came  about  on  that  good 
Friday  preceding  the  opening  of 
Pennsylvania’s  trout  season,  we  were 
at  camp:  Galbo  and  Marino,  plus  two 
of  the  state’s  best  trout  fishermen  and 
fly  tyers,  and  I . . . five  of  us. 

In  camp,  I discovered  that  Marino 
was  willing  to  share  the  responsi- 
bilities, not  only  in  cooking,  doing 
dishes,  and  such  chores,  but  also  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  daily 
pool. 

The  daily  pool  is  an  institution  of 
many  years  standing:  the  one  who 
catches  the  biggest  trout  of  the  day 
collects  from  each  of  the  others.  Once 
it  was  50<c  apiece;  in  recent  years  it 
has  been  a dollar.  And  because  we 
rarely  keep  any  trout,  winning  is  on 
the  honor  system. 

Rules  are  simple:  trout  must  be 
measured;  fractions  aren’t  con- 
sidered; if  a trout  measures  12 1 2 
inches,  it  counts  as  a 13-incher.  If  that 
13-incher  is  the  best  of  the  day,  its 
catcher  collects,  no  questions  asked. 
In  the  event  of  a tie,  we  toss  a coin. 
And  one  more  rule:  the  winning  trout 
must  be  caught  on  a fly  with  fly  rod 
tackle.  Not  that  we  have  any  objec- 
tion to  bait;  if  a man  wants  to  fish  with 
worms  or  minnows  or  whatever,  he 
simply  says  he  is  not  in  the  pool  for 
that  day. 

Well,  in  front  of  the  camp  fireplace 
that  Friday  evening  before  opening 
day,  we  talked  about  the  pool.  Galbo, 
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thinking  perhaps  to  spare  his  guest 
Marino  the  embarrassment  of  com- 
peting with  experienced  trout  fish- 
ermen, suggested  that  he,  Marino, 
might  not  be  interested  in  the  pool. 

“Interested?”  Marino  exploded, 
“of  course  I’m  interested!  I’ll  win  it 
with  my  Masterpiece.  And  I think  the 
amount  should  be  more  than  a dollar 
apiece.  Let’s  make  it  five  ...  or  ten! 

“A  dollar,”  he  scoffed;  “if  you  guys 
are  the  experts  you’re  supposed  to  be, 
you  ought  to  be  willing  to  risk  more 
than  a dollar.” 

Reluctantly,  except  for  Marino,  we 
settled  at  five.  The  camp  was  demor- 
alized. Instead  of  the  possible  dis- 
tinction, the  satisfaction  of  catching 
the  biggest  trout  of  the  day,  we  would 
be  thinking  of  money. 

That  first  morning  of  the  season 
turned  out  to  be  overcast,  with  rain 
threatening  and  a chill  wind  blowing 
down  the  First  Fork.  Waiting  for 
starting  time,  I was  tempted  to  drop 
out  of  the  contest  for  the  day,  to  dig  a 
few  worms  behind  the  camp,  to  use 
minnows,  or  somehow  to  fish  sensibly 
for  the  conditions.  I regretted  having 
left  my  spinning  tackle  at  home.  It 
was  not  a day  for  the  fly  rod. 

If  the  others  had  like  misgivings, 
they  didn’t  mention  them.  Least  of  all 
Marino:  he  was  eager!  I watched  him 
as  he  started,  and  I had  to  admit  al- 
beit reluctantly  that  he  knew  how  to 
handle  a fly  rod  and  a big  fly,  even  if  it 
was  that  hideous  Marconi  Mas- 
terpiece. 

I myself  began  with  a weighted 
nymph,  a No.  14.  It  didn’t  work; 
neither  did  any  other  respectable  fly. 
Minnow  and  worm  fishermen  were 
doing  well  enough,  but  by  late 
afternoon  I had  caught  only  four 
trout,  none  over  10  inches.  Slowly  I 
worked  back  toward  camp.  When  I 
reached  it,  I found  the  others  already 
there. 

Of  course  you  know  who  caught  the 
best  trout  of  the  day,  or  at  least  said 
he  had  caught  it  — Marino.  An  11- 
incher.  He  said  he  wasn’t  sure 
whether  it  was  a brown,  a brook,  or  a 
rainbow. 

“Are  you  sure  it  was  a trout?”  I 
asked  as  I handed  him  $5. 

“I  hate  to  collect  on  a fish  like 
that,”  he  apologized,  laughingly.  “It 
was  no  more  than  bait  size  for  a Texas 
bass.” 

The  second  day  of  our  stay  in  camp 
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was  nearly  a repetition  of  the  first: 
discouraging  weather,  few  trout  and 
small  for  four  of  us,  and  Marino’s 
statement  that  he  had  caught  a 15- 
incher. 

“It  was  a pretty  thing,”  he 
declared;  “all  red  and  orange  spots, 
and  golden  yellow  on  the  underside. 
And  it  pulled!  For  a minute  I thought 
I had  hooked  a bass.  Trout  fishing 
isn’t  so  bad,”  he  added  as  he  again 
collected  five  dollars  from  each  of  us. 

Had  he  really  caught  a 15-incher?  I 
doubted  it.  Did  the  others? 

“What’d  you  catch  it  on?”  I asked. 

“A  Masterpiece  — the  biggest  one 
I had.  I think  the  one  I used  yesterday 
was  too  small  . . . that  and  I put  on 
more  lead.  These  trou-t  are  just  like 
bass;  when  the  water’s  cold  you’ve  got 
to  get  right  down  to  bottom  to  catch 
’em.” 

It  was  too  much!  Altogether  too 
much.  Here  was  a Texas  bass  fish- 
erman telling  four  Pennsylvania 
experts  how  to  catch  trout  in  the  First 
Fork,  a stream  we’d  been  fishing  for 
years.  Even  Galbo  was  upset.  I don’t 
know  whether  it  had  been  the  parting 
with  $5  for  each  of  two  days,  or  what. 

“Look,”  he  cut  in,  “tomorrow’s  our 
last  day,  and  maybe  we  ought  to  take 
a few  trout  home.  So  don’t  come  in 
here  with  a report.  If  you  think  you 
have  a trout  that  might  be  in  the 
money,  bring  it  in  and  lay  it  on  the  ta- 
ble.” 

“That’s  a great  idea!”  Marino’s 
reaction  was  superb.  “I  hated  to 
collect  yesterday,  and  then  again  to- 
day. I was  afraid  you  guys  might  think 
I didn’t  really  catch  those  trout.  Only 
a bunch  of  nutty  trout  fishermen 
would  have  a pool  where  you  didn’t 
have  to  produce  your  fish.” 

Never  did  I fish  with  more  care 
than  I did  that  Monday  morning.  The 
weather  had  improved,  the  First  Fork 
was  at  a good  early  season  level,  and 
the  crowds  of  opening  day  and 
weekend  fishermen  had  gone.  Using  a 
sinking  line,  a long  fine  leader,  and  a 
weighted  nymph  I went  to  work.  Opti- 
mistic, I felt  sure  I knew  what  I was 
doing. 

By  early  afternoon  I wasn’t  so  sure. 
True,  I had  caught  five  or  six  small 
trout,  but  none  to  keep  as  a candidate 
for  the  pool.  And  I had  been  through 
my  roster  of  favorite  early  season 
flies.  It  must  have  been  about  two 
o’clock  when  I decided  to  humiliate 


myself  and  try  a Marconi  Mas- 
terpiece. Nobody  would  ever  know.  If 
I caught  a good  trout  I could  evade 
questions  about  what  it  had  taken. 

About  an  hour  later  I caught  a 13- 
inch  brown;  nothing  much  to  talk 
about  — but  if  the  others  had  been 
having  my  kind  of  luck  — possibly  a 
winner.  I cleaned  it  and  put  it  in  my 
creel.  In  two  more  hours  I did  no  bet- 
ter. After  removing  the  Masterpiece 
from  the  leader  and  putting  on  a 
Cahill,  I walked  toward  camp. 

When  I arrived,  the  others  were 
celebrating  something.  Looking  at  the 
table  I saw  what  it  was  all  about: 
someone  had  caught  a beautiful  trout. 
It  lay  there,  about  20  inches  of  it, 
along  with  two  others  about  the  size  of 
mine.  My  heart  sank.  Not  Marino 
again! 

“How  do  you  like  that?”  Galbo 
greeted  me. 

“Who  caught  it?”  I feared  the 
answer. 

“I  caught  it,”  Galbo  stated  proudly. 
“Give  me  five  dollars.” 

“What  were  you  using?”  Again  I 
feared  the  answer. 

“A  Masterpiece.  A Marconi  Mas- 
terpiece.” 

Marino  was  almost  as  proud  as 
Galbo,  although  he  was  the  only  one 
who  did  not  have  a trout  on  the  table. 
As  I handed  Galbo  a five  dollar  bill,  he 
made  what  I felt  was  a traitorous 
remark: 

“You  know,  after  this  I’m  going  to 
pay  more  attention  to  bass  fish- 
ermen.” 


For  the  angler  with  everything . . . 
and  no  place  to  put  it  — 

The  "Angler’s  Hope  Chest” 

by  Bill  Porter 


Dick  examines  some  of  his  finished  " hope  chests"  which,  when 
available,  are  more  sought  after  by  women  than  men! 


A lot  of  fishermen  feel  that  their  list 
of  equipment  is  quite  complete 
. . . that  there  is  nothing  else  needed. 
“But  this,”  to  copy  the  bit  from  the 
old  Johnny  Carson  show,  “is  not 
true.”  Not  everything  is  on  that  list; 
there  is  at  least  one  more  item  made 
by  Dick  Cams,  Carlisle:  the  ‘‘An- 
gler's Hope  Chest,"  a name  coined  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article. 

The  chest  is  designed  to  hold  all  the 
precious  feathers,  necks,  furs,  and 
what-nots  of  the  dedicated  fly  tyer 
and  fisherman.  Sturdy  brass  hinges,  a 
heavy  leather  handle,  and  a functional 
interior  lend  the  sporting  look  to  the 
aromatic  cedar  frequently  used  for 
other  kinds  of  “hope.” 

The  idea  for  the  unit  grew  out  of  a 
conversation  he  had  with  Frank  Base- 
shoar,  well-known  Cumberland- 
Franklin  County  fly  fisherman.  Frank 
lamented  that  there  was  no  single 
container  in  which  to  keep  feathers, 
fur,  and  the  like,  that  both  looked  at- 
tractive and  did  the  job.  A little  more 
talking  and  Dick  was  at  the  drawing 
board  and  then  into  his  shop. 

Results  produced  the  “Angler’s 
Hope  Chest”  in  two  sizes:  the  big  one 
at  23  x 8 x 10  and  the  smaller  one  at 
14  x 7 x 7.  As  mentioned,  the  wood  is 
aromatic  cedar  and  Dick  makes  a 
careful  distinction  that  common  red 
cedar  won’t  do  the  job. 

Four  quarter  (1”)  material  supplies 
the  prime  working  ingredient  and 
Dick  works  it  down  to  half-inch  stock, 
which  becomes  a basic  measurement 
for  all  parts  of  the  chest.  Then  he  does 
a rather  unique  thing  after  the  sec- 
tions of  wood  have  been  glued 
together.  He  builds  a complete  box 
with  no  way  in  and  no  way  out. 
However,  there  is  a method  to  his 
madness. 

After  some  preliminary  sanding 


and  finishing,  Dick  saws  off  the  lid,  a 
task  not  designed  for  beginning  wood 
butcherers.  The  end  product  is  a very 
neat  fitting  lid  with  matching  grain,  a 
quality  that  enhances  the  total  ap- 
pearance of  the  chest. 

Then  comes  the  final  finishing  with 
four  coats  of  a satin  or  semigloss  fin- 
ish. Each  coat  is  hand-rubbed  to  a su- 
perior degree  on  a surface  that  was 
nearly  as  smooth  as  a baby’s  cheek  at 
the  beginning.  The  hardware  is  added, 
including  a support  brace  for  the  lid 
when  opened,  and  the  chest  is  ready 
for  the  fisherman  and  his  feathers. 

Well,  at  least  that  is  the  idea.  There 
is  a certain  danger  from  the  wives  and 
sweethearts,  who  know  about  the 
unit.  They  may  try  to  get  their  hands 
on  them  for  other  purposes.  A case  in 
point  is  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Falling  Spring  Chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited (Franklin  County).  Dick 
donates  an  “Angler’s  Hope  Chest”  as 
a door  prize  and  money  maker  for  the 
club — more  women  bid  on  it  than 
men! 

The  quality  of  work  and  the  tender 
loving  care  that  goes  into  the  produc- 


tion of  these  chests  is  probably  their 
most  distinguishing  feature.  Although 
Dick  builds  several  at  a time,  the 
amount  of  labor  involved,  particularly 
in  the  hand-finishing,  reduces  any 
profit  margin  to  zero  should  he  choose 
to  market  the  units. 

In  fact,  he  has  sold  some  to  a 
prestige  New  England  rod  maker  and 
tackle  supplier.  But,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  artists,  regardless  the 
craft,  there’s  sort  of  a labor  of  love 
and  sentiment  attached  to  a fine  fin- 
ished product  that  commercialism 
tends  to  degrade.  So  Dick  will 
probably  make  only  a few  now  and 
then,  market  them  maybe,  donate 
one  to  a worthy  cause  such  as  Troul 
Unlimited,  and  spend  a lot  of  winter 
hours  in  his  basement  shop  hand-rub- 
bing a piece  of  aromatic  cedar  for  q 
friend's  feathers  and  fur. 

Come  spring,  he  may  do  a little  fish- 
ing to  break  the  monotony  of  sawdust 
and  chips.  According  to  Dick,  the 
New  England  firm  so  appreciated  the 
fine  craftsmanship  that  they  “gave  me 
one  of  their  poles  and  I guess  I ought 
to  try  it  out.” 
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THAT'S  SERVICE! 

Robert  Lerner  of  Ford  City  was  fishing 
on  the  South  Fork  of  Pine  Creek  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  1977  Trout  Season  and 
noticed  a plastic  bag  floating  downstream. 
Bob  picked  the  bag  from  the  water  and 
inside  were  five  freshly  caught 
trout  — cleaned  and  ready  for  the  frying 
pan.  The  twist  was  that  Bob  already  had 
caught  five  trout  and  was  now  over  the 
legal  possession  limit.  Bob  gave  several 
trout  to  his  friends  and  ended  his  day  of 
fishing.  Bob’s  dad  told  me  that  with  his 
kind  of  luck,  next  time  he  goes  fishing  the 
trout  he  “finds”  may  be  cooked  when  he 
finds  them. 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 
Armstrong  County 

KING  SIZE! 

While  checking  fishermen,  I came 
across  a father  and  his  10-year-old  son 
sucker  fishing  on  the  Allegheny  River.  I 
told  the  son,  “That’s  a nice  string  of  fish 
you  have  there.”  He  quickly  replied, 
“Small,  compared  to  the  big  stuff  I caught 
down  near  Pittsburgh.”  I asked  him  what 
“big  stuff”  did  he  catch  — carp,  or  what? 
He  just  sat  there  and  grinned.  His  father 
said,  “Go  ahead.  Son,  and  tell  the  man 
what  you  hooked  onto  down  there.”  He 
said,  “A  rusty  old  tricycle,  a car  tire,  a 
shopping  cart,  a sack  of  beer  cans,  and  a 
few  more  things  the  litterbugs  put  into  our 
streams!”  He  seemed  happy  so  long  as 
they  were  big.  It  makes  a man  wonder. 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

W/ Warren  County 

"FIRST  ONE"  — 

Mrs.  Audrey  Olup  of  Pleasant  Hills  at- 
tended the  boat  show  at  the  Civic  Arena  in 
Pittsburgh.  While  enjoying  the  many  at- 
tractions, Mrs.  Olup  decided  to  buy  her 
fishing  licenses  as  many  people  do  at  this 
time.  Upon  completing  the  application, 
Mrs.  Olup  made  a strange  request  as  she 
said,  “Give  me  a lucky  number!”  I re- 
plied, “I’ll  try.’  To  this  she  added,  “Good, 
because  it’s  my  first  one!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


FOR  THE  TAKING  — 

Recently,  while  on  boat  patrol  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  I checked  an  angler  in 
the  Conowingo  Pool  who  had  caught  24 
crappies  which  measured  from  10-  to-  14- 
inches  in  length.  Those  are  nice  fish  in  any- 
body’s book!  Crappies  are  underharvested 
in  this  area,  and  are  available  in  almost 
unlimited  numbers.  The  Conowingo  Pool 
is  6250  acres  in  size,  and  offers  every 
species  of  sport  fish  found  in  the  state, 
plus  a few  exotics. 

Striped  bass  have  been  planted  here, 
and  promise  to  offer  exciting  sport,  since 
they  can  attain  large  size.  Tiger  muskies 
have  been  planted,  and  should  now  be 
legal  size,  but  the  mainstays  have  always 
been  bass,  walleyes  and  crappies.  This 
area  could  definitely  stand  more  pressure. 
Why  don’t  you  give  it  a try? 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Lancaster  County 

NOT  SO  "QUIET "/ 

Montgomery  County  provided  trout 
fishermen  with  a great  season.  We  had 
plenty  of  nice  trout  and  almost  too  many 
fishermen!  It  was  reported  to  me  from 
Evansburg  State  Park  that  approximately 
25-  to  30-thousand  people  visited  Skip- 
pack  Creek  in  the  park  to  fish  for  trout. 

While  on  boat  patrol  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  one  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  I was 
visited  by  Regional  Supervisor  Sickles 
who  went  along  for  the  ride.  I was  telling 
Mr.  Sickles  how  “quiet”  the  county  was 
when,  for  some  unexplainable  reason,  I 
ended  up  with  a record  breaking  day  of 
violations:  12  citations,  14  warnings!  The 
moral  of  this  story  is  never  brag  to  a 
supervisor  or  you  might  get  your  big  foot 
in  your  mouth. 

Paul  R Hallman 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Montgomery  County 

NEVER  SAY  DIE! 

Fly  fishing  is  really  the  fastest  growing 
aspect  of  fishing  in  this  district.  Even  now, 
in  midsummer,  the  Fly-Fishing-Only 
area  on  the  Octoraro  Creek  is  heavily 
fished.  Any  routine  patrol  of  the  area  will 
reveal  many  hard-core  fly  flingers  still  try- 
ing to  outwit  the  trout  that  live  in  the  area. 


I can’t  help  but  wonder  at  the  variety  of 
flies  these  trout  must  have  seen.  They 
probably  know  every  conceivable  pattern 
by  heart,  and  can  probably  tell  hook  size, 
material  used,  and  skill  of  the  tyer. 

I can  almost  hear  them  now  . . look 
at  that,  a size  14  Warf  Variant,  made  with 
excellent  hackle,  body  looks  a little 
clumsy  though  . . . must  be  that  new  kid 
that  just  started  last  year.  . . 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Lancaster  County 

"STRINGER" 

I have  been  called  a lot  of  things  in  the 
two  years  I have  been  a Waterways  Pa- 
trolman but  today  was  a first.  Today  I was 
called  the  Southern  Luzerne  County 
“Field  Editor”  of  the  Angler. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Luzerne  County 

OFF  COURSE! 

This  sequence  of  events  was  related  to 
me  by  Bill  Bossinger,  of  Templeton,  Pa., 
while  stocking  the  South  Fork  of  Pine 
Creek  the  day  prior  to  the  opening  day. 
Bill  observed  a man  and  two  small  boys 
from  Pittsburgh,  fishing  in  the  North  Fork 
of  Pine  Creek  during  the  closed  season. 
Bill  stopped  and  talked  to  the  fisherman, 
who  was  a licensed  fisherman,  and 
explained  that  the  trout  stream  was  closed 
to  fishing  and  he  had  better  go 
downstream  toward  the  river  to  fish. 
Later  Bill  thought  that  maybe  the  man 
might  not  go  near  enough  to  the  river  and 
that  a Waterways  Patrolman  might  come 
along  and  catch  the  man  and  boys  in  the 
stocked  part  of  the  creek.  Again  Bill  ap- 
proached the  man,  who  then  showed  Bill 
his  license,  which  was  not  a valid  license, 
but  a 1976  license.  It  appears  the  fish- 
erman thought  that  a fishing  license  came 
due  at  the  same  time  as  a Pennsylvania 
hunting  license. 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 
Armstrong  County 

BAD  LUCK! 

The  first  day  of  trout  season  a small 
boy,  maybe  six  or  seven  years  old,  was 
fishing  along  Lower  Hereford  Manor 
Lake.  “Are  you  catching  any  fish?”  I 
asked.  Grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  the  little 
fella  said,  “No,  but  I upset  my  can  of  pop 
and  I’m  catching  lots  of  ants!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 
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EVERYDAY  OCCURRENCE? 

Recently  I stopped  by  a small  pond 
which  lies  in  the  shadows  of  the  Chase 
Correctional  Institution  to  check  a young 
man  who  was  fishing  without  displaying 
any  fishing  license.  To  make  a very  long 
complicated  story  short,  a case  that  could 
have  been  settled  then  and  there  for  a 
$25.00  penalty  for  his  fishing  without  a 
license,  ended  up  with  three  persons  being 
arrested  for  interfering  with  an  officer  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

One  of  those  three  persons  also  paid  a 
penalty  for  fishing  without  a license,  for  a 
total  of  $373.00  fines  and  costs. 
Assistance  needed  to  bring  this  case  to  a 
conclusion  consisted  of  the  Northeast  Re- 
gional Supervisor,  three  local  township 
Police  Departments,  two  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police,  one  Game  Pro- 
tector, three  Deputy  Sheriffs,  plus  the 
local  Magistrate,  and  all  because  the 
three  persons  arrested  insisted  that  the 
Fish  Commission  did  not  have  legal  au- 
thority to  make  the  arrest.  This  arresting 
officer  sustained  a fish  hook  imbedded 
deeply  in  his  hand,  his  ID  knocked  from 


his  hand,  confiscated  and  hid  in  a nearby 
home,  a club  was  thrown  at  his  head, 
followed  by  curses  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion! This  is  getting  to  be  routine  in 
Luzerne  County. 

Claude  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Luzerne  County 

EXPENSIVE  GAME! 

On  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  one 
fisherman  got  tired  of  fishing  and  was  ap- 
prehended by  Deputy  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman George  Dennis  for  littering.  He 
was  practicing  his  golf  game  by  driving  the 
balls  into  Harveys  Lake!  This  turned  out 
to  be  expensive  — no  matter  how  you  look 
at  it.  Golf  balls  certainly  are  not  cheap; 
neither  was  the  littering  fine:  $25.00.  I 
can’t  help  but  wonder  what  would  happen 
to  a large  bass  or  lake  trout  that  might 
gulp  down  one  of  those  appetizing  looking 
but  not-so-tender  morsels! 

Claude  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Luzerne  County 


Matt  Fisher  caught  that  carp, 
a 28-%-incher  weighing 
1 1 -34  pounds,  on  corn  while  he 
fished  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek  in  Cumberland  County. 
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Fred  Lorenzo,  Jr.  caught  his 
26-}/2-brown  trout  up 
in  Kinzua's  Chappel  Fork  on 
a Rapala.  Weight:  7 lbs. 


Scott  Benden  set  a new  state 
record  with  that  35-inch 
steelhead  trout  he  caught  in 
20  Mite  Creek,  Erie  Co. 


Weight,  dressed,  was  7 7 lbs. 


FISH  FACT:  There  is  a logical  reason 
why  most  record-breaking  bass  are  fe- 
males caught  just  before  the  spawning  pe- 
riod. At  this  time,  as  much  as  ten  percent 
of  the  body  weight  of  the  fish  consists  of 
eggs.  It  follows  that  after  spawning  the 
body  weight  of  the  female  bass  drops 
about  ten  percent.  The  male  bass  does  not 
go  through  this  annual  heavy  weight  pe- 
riod. 

Trout  in  shallow  water  are  so  aware  of 

danger  that  even  the  shadow  of  your  rod 
on  the  surface  can  put  them  to  flight.  To 
them,  a shadow  that  moves  is  the  sign  of  a 
predator  bird  or  other  threat  to  their 
safety,  including  fishermen. 

A wet  fly  allowed  to  sink  well  down  into 

the  water  and  retrieved  very  slowly  is 
effective  during  that  period  when  streams 
are  at  their  lowest. 

If  the  moon  comes  out  brilliantly  at 

night,  change  from  surface  lures  to 
spoons,  spinners  and  other  lures  that  get 
down  into  the  water.  Continue,  however, 
to  fish  in  shallow  water,  for  there  is  where 
night-feeding  fish  will  be  found,  be  it 
bright  or  dark. 

Anglers  lose  a lot  of  time  in  changing 

from  one  pattern  of  fly  to  another  or  one 
type  of  bass  lure  to  another  when  the  fish 
are  not  striking.  If  you  feel  that  the  pat- 
tern of  fly  with  which  you  begin  fishing  is 
right,  change  to  a larger  or  smaller  size  of 
the  same  pattern.  If  you  feel  that  the  plug 
or  spoon  you  are  using  should  produce 
results,  try  variations  in  the  way  you  re- 
trieve the  lure.  If  these  switches  fail,  then 
try  a different  pattern  of  fly  or  type  of 
lure. 

The  minute  a hellgrammite  gets  on  the 

bottom  it  makes  a beeline  for  a rock  or 
snag  under  which  it  can  hide.  This  type 
of  bait  often  is  used  with  a light  float  or 
bobber  attached  to  the  leader  or  line  at  a 
point  where  it  will  hold  the  bait  six  inches 
to  a foot  above  the  bottom. 

When  he  is  consistently  catching  small 

fish  an  angler  can  be  lulled  into  a serious 
mistake.  He  can  set  the  hook  hard  on 
every  strike,  thinking  the  fish  is  just 
another  small  one.  He  realizes  his  error 
when  he  feels  the  surge  of  a heavy  fish  a 
split  second  before  the  lure  pulls  out  or 
the  leader  snaps!  It  pays  to  handle  every 
fish  with  a delicate  hand. 

In  fishing  with  a bucktail  or  streamer, 

bring  the  lure  to  the  surface  occasionally 
and  skitter  it  a bit,  making  it  splash  and 
dart  across  the  surface  for  short  dis- 
tances, as  an  injured  minnow  would  be- 
have. 
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FLY  TYING 

The  Giant  Stone  Fly 

by  Charles  R.  Meek 


Many  famous  western  rivers  dis- 
play fabled  stone  fly  hatches 
annually.  You’ve  probably  heard 
stories  of  or  experienced  the  blizzard- 
like, egg-laying  flights  of  the  mam- 
moth Salmon  Flies  which  appear  on 
these  western  waters  in  May,  June,  or 
July.  Eastern  streams  aren’t  as 
fortunate  — that  is,  few  waters  in  our 
area  exhibit  these  heavy  egg-laying 
flights  of  the  large  stone  flies. 
However,  many  eastern  streams  do 
have  limited  numbers  of  stone  flies 
(and  some  streams  do  have  good 
flights).  One  of  these  large  stone  flies 
found  in  the  East,  the  Giant  Stone 
Fly,  is  a close  relative  of  the  Salmon 
Fly  of  the  West  (both  belong  to  the 
stone  fly  genus  Pteronarcys).  No,  the 
Giant  Stone  Fly  doesn’t  appear  in  the 
numbers  that  its  western  counterpart 
does,  but  still  a few  of  these  large 
(around  30  mm.  in  size)  stone  flies 
seem  to  be  present  on  many  streams 
many  summer  evenings. 


The  Giant  Stone  Fly  is  effective  not 
only  because  it  imitates  some  of  the 
larger  stone  flies,  but  also  because  it 
looks  like  and  effectively  copies  other 
large  downwing  insects  found  on  the 
water.  These  other  insects  include 
some  caddis  flies  and  alderflies  (adults 
are  often  called  dobsonflies). 

The  Giant  Stone  Fly  has  been  an 
excellent  imitation,  especially  after 
dark,  for  many  years.  The  first  time  I 
heard  of  the  pattern  was  more  than 
ten  years  ago  while  fly  fishing  on  Fish- 
ing Creek  in  Columbia  County.  It  was 
a hot  July  evening  and  I had  just 
fished  while  a decent  Yellow  Drake 
hatch  had  appeared.  It  was  now  near 
9:00  p.m.  and  I headed  back  to  my 
car.  As  I did  I met  another  angler 
heading  towards  the  stream  — I was 
quitting  and  he  was  just  beginning.  He 
indicated  that  he  would  probably  fly 
fish  that  evening  until  midnight.  We 
stopped  and  talked  for  quite  a while. 
Since  I had  done  little  night  fly  fishing 
I was  interested  in  his  selection  of  pat- 
terns. He  opened  a huge  box  of  mostly 
large  flies  and  named  each  one  for  me. 
Sure,  he  had  plenty  of  Muddler  Min- 
nows, and  some  Breadcrusts  on  size  8 
hooks,  but  he  also  had  a good  supply 
of  Giant  Stone  Flies.  This  latter  imita- 
tion intrigued  me  since  I had  not  en- 
countered this  particular  pattern 
before.  The  fisherman  said  that  just 
the  night  before,  using  the  Giant 
Stone  Fly,  he  had  taken  two  brown 
trout  over  eighteen  inches  long. 

I studied  the  pattern  closely  and 
tied  a half  dozen  when  I arrived  home 
that  evening.  I gave  a few  of  these  to 
Lloyd  Williams  of  Dallas  to  try  on  one 
of  his  many  after-dark  fishing  trips. 
Lloyd  does  quite  a bit  of  night  fly  fish- 
ing, and  is  extremely  successful  at 
catching  large  trout  on  these  trips.  A 
few  nights  later  Lloyd  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  to  Bowmans  Creek;  he 
wanted  to  test  the  Giant  Stone  Fly 


after  dark.  I detest  fly  fishing  after 
dark,  so  I quit  about  9:00  p.m.  Lloyd 
continued  to  cast  the  Giant  Stone  Fly 
well  past  dark.  I sat  by  a small  deep 
pool  and  watched  him  cast  in  the  half 
light.  A short  cast  upstream  and  a 
very  slow  retrieve  these,  plus 
persistence  and,  of  course,  a good  imi- 
tation are  the  secrets  to  night  fishing 
success. 

About  a half  hour  later,  in  complete 
darkness,  Lloyd  asked  if  I had  a land- 
ing net  with  me.  When  I replied  that  I 
didn’t,  he  asked  me  to  go  to  his  car 
and  get  his  net  for  him.  When  I ar- 
rived back  at  the  pool,  Lloyd  chided 
me  for  taking  my  time,  and  he  asked 
me  to  net  the  trout  he  had  been  fight- 
ing for  the  past  fifteen  minutes.  What 
fish?  I couldn’t  see  Lloyd;  I couldn’t 
see  his  line;  and  of  course  I didn’t  see 
any  trout  at  the  end  of  his  line.  After  a 
few  minutes,  however,  I did  see  a 
shadow  swimming  near  the  surface, 
and  scooped  the  net  under  the  object. 
I struggled  to  hold  up  a 24-inch  brown 
trout.  The  Giant  Stone  Fly  proved  to 
be  an  almost  instant  success. 

The  Giant  Stone  Fly  has  been  an 
effective  nighttime  wet  fly  ever  since 
that  time  on  Bowmans  Creek.  I’ve 
caught  several  large  brown  trout  that 
ignored  other  patterns  after  dark 
(that  is  when  I can  be  coaxed  into  fly 
fishing  after  dark).  A word  of  caution 
about  fishing  after  dark:  know  the 
water  you  plan  to  fish.  Don’t  attempt 
to  fish  an  unfamiliar  area  after  dark. 


TYING  THE  PATTERN: 


The  Giant  Stone  Fly  is  an 
extremely  easy  imitation  to  tie.  If  you 
prefer,  you  can  add  weight  to  the  body 
to  make  it  sink  faster.  On  occasion 
I’ve  used  tannish  gray  wool  for  the 
body  rather  than  the  rabbit  fur.  The 
former  material  sinks  more  quickly 
than  the  fur.  Following  is  the  recom- 
mended pattern: 


Hook  — Size  6 or  8,  Mustad  §3665A. 

Tail  — Mottled  turkey  wing  section 
(one). 

Body  — Rabbit  fur  (tannish-gray  to 
dark  gray),  ribbed  with  pale  yellow  floss. 

Legs  — Dark  brown  hackle. 

Wings  — Mottled  turkey  wing  sec- 
tions (two). 
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LEFT:  Place  hook  in  vise  and  tie  on  an 
outer  section  from  a right  or  left  quill  of  a 
speckled  brown  turkey  wing  (if  genuine  is 
not  available,  use  an  imitation).  Make  one 
loose  turn,  then  one  tight  turn  over  sec- 
tion with  tying  thread  at  the  bend  of  the 
hook. 

RIGHT:  Tie  in  a piece  of  pale  yellow  floss 
at  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Wind  the  tying 
thread  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  and  dub 
on  the  rabbit  fur.  Along  with  the  gray  un- 
derfur, include  some  of  the  long  outer 
guard  hairs. 


LEFT:  Wind  dubbing  forward,  then  back- 
ward and  forward  again  until  you  have  a 
thick  body. 

RIGHT:  Wind  yellow  floss  forward  over 
dubbed  body  and  make  three  or  four 
turns.  Tie  off  floss  at  the  head  and  dip  off 
excess.  Tie  a large  brown  hackle  directly 
in  front  of  the  body;  cut  off  butt.  Make 
three  or  four  turns;  tie  off  thread.  Clip 
hackle  tip  and  move  hackle  on  top  to  the 
sides  (little  hackle  should  remain  on  top  to 
make  room  for  the  wings). 


LEFT:  Take  a section  from  a right  and  left 
mottled  wing  and  place  shiny  sides 
together.  Place  wing  sections  directly  in 
front  of  the  hackle,  tie  in  similar  to  the  tail, 
dip  butts,  make  several  more  turns  with 
the  thread  to  secure  the  wings. 

RIGHT:  Make  ten  to  twenty  more  turns 
with  the  thread  to  shape  the  head. 
Lacquer,  and  you  have  a completed  Giant 
Stone  Fly. 


AUGUST—  1977 
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More 

Leaky  Boots  . . . 

(continued  from  page  3.) 


ing  identification  difficult  — even  for 
experts,  that  such  in-depth  coverage  would 
serve  only  to  confuse  the  fisherman. 

Many  references  are  available  in  good 
book  stores,  through  book  clubs,  etc.  These 
could  serve  your  purpose  well.  Ed. 

NEWCOMERS  — 

While  trout  fishing  one  spring  day  along 
the  lower  section  of  Washington  County’s 
Dutch  Fork  Creek,  I happened  to  notice  a 
set  of  beaver  tracks  in  the  mud  along  the 
stream.  This  seemed  strange  since  I knew 
that  few  beaver  inhabit  the  streams  of  that 
locale.  I soon  concluded  that  what  I had 
seen  were  the  tracks  of  a single  animal 
moving  through  the  area. 

A few  weeks  later  while  I was  fishing 
the  same  area,  my  curiosity  was  again 
aroused  when  I spotted  more  beaver 
prints,  this  time  accompanied  by  another 
set.  I continued  fishing  not  giving  much 
thought  to  the  tracks  but  concentrating  on 
the  few  rising  trout  I happened  to  see.  As  I 
rounded  a small  bend  in  the  stream,  my 
thoughts  of  trout  were  suddenly  shattered 
by  the  thunderous  clap  of  a large  beaver.  I 
have  often  read  that  beaver  crack  their 
tails  on  the  water  as  a warning  to  others  of 
their  kind,  but  I had  never  witnessed  the 
actual  occurrence.  Needless  to  say,  I was 
quite  surprised. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season 
I had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
beavers  quite  frequently.  I often  found 
myself  simply  watching  for  them  instead 
of  catching  trout.  After  explaining  the  in- 
cidents to  a few  friends,  I learned  that  the 
beaver  were  put  there  by  either  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  or  Fish  Commission.  I 
couldn’t  discover  the  exact  details,  but  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  addition  to  the 
stream  enhanced  my  appreciation  and 
personal  satisfaction  toward  wildlife  in 
general,  it  made  little  difference.  Now, 
however,  I would  value  some  information, 
if  it  can  be  given,  concerning  such  details 
as:  how  they  got  there;  where  they  were 
taken  from;  and  why  they  were  put  there. 

Richard  J.  Gorrell 

Washington 

Your  local  Game  Protector  can  un- 
doubtedly shed  some  light  on  this  mystery, 
Richard.  Ed. 


STRICKEN! 

I thought  you  and  our  Angler  readers 
might  enjoy  seeing  some  of  the  side  effects 
from  a bad  case  of  MUSKIE  FEVER! 

My  CB  handle  is  MUSKIE  I,  and  my 


fishing  boat  is  named  MUSKIE  I.  My  new 
1977  car  license  plate  “number”  is 
MUSKIE! 

My  muskie  fever  is  getting  worse  as  I 
receive  each  month’s  Angler  and  see  more 
and  more  of  the  trophy  muskies  that  have 
been  caught.  Now  to  complicate  matters, 
after  seeing  that  beautiful  Amur  Pike  in 
the  February  Angler,  I may  be  on  the 
verge  of  catching  a case  of  AMUR  PIKE 
FEVER! 

Good  Fishin’ 
Felix  A.  Volpe 
Norristown 


FOUND  — 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1977,  in  the 
Caldwell  Creek  Fly  Fishing  area,  I found  a 
bunch  of  flies  in  an  unusual  container. 
Owner  can  claim  by  identifying.  Thanks 
for  your  help. 

Vincent  Sementilli 
6908  Orchard  Bl. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44130 


Temple  Creek,  in  Erie  County,  produced  that  26-inch  rainbow 
trout  for  Duane  Pickens.  The  5-}y^-pounder  hit  a Mepps. 


Fishing  in  Mehoopany  Creek, 
near  Forkston,Jim  Bonk 
caught  that  nice  brown  trout: 
23-3/2  inches,  5 lbs.  9 oz. 


John  Mattie  caught  his  walleye, 
a 22-}/±-inch,  3-Y^-pounder, 
in  Francis  Slocum  State  Park 
Lake  on  a nightcraw/er. 
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Boater’s 
ulletin 
oard 

by  Alan  Mac  Kay 


Whitewater  boating  is  undergoing 

a tremendous  growth  in 

popularity  on  Pennsylvania’s 

rivers  and  streams.  A thrilling 

experience  can  quickly 

turn  into  tragedy  for  the 

inexperienced  or  the 

uninformed.  An  information 

packet  is  available 

from  the  Bureau  of  Waterways 

containing  trip  guides 

and  safety  information.  Write: 

BOA  TING 

Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


A water  force  of  over  four  tons  literally  wrapped  this  open  canoe  around  a rock 
quicker  than  Alex  Karras  could  crush  a beer  can!  Don't  underestimate  its  power. 


Legs  should  be  kept  inboard.  A bad 
fracture  can  result  when  a leg 
is  caught  between  a raft 
and  a hidden  rock. 


Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a raft  in 
there . . . somewhere!  At  times 
like  this  it's  wise  to  keep 
cool  — no  pun  intended! 


AUGUST—  1977 
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Ashore 

& 

Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 


It’s  a fact  that  Midwesterners  ac- 
count for  about  a third  of  all  U.S. 
boat  sales,  although  many  of  them  live 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
water.  They  simply  keep  the  boat 
trailered  and  go  where  the  water  is. 
They,  like  many  Pennsylvanians,  are, 
however,  engaged  in  a quiet,  peaceful 
revolution  of  sorts.  A revolution  that 
is  going  largely  unnoticed,  except  by 
sales  managers.  Family  cruising  is  its 
name  and  fun  is  the  game!  The  trend 
is  definitely  on  to  the  two-berth  small 
boat  formerly  known  as  a “week- 
ender.” Now,  redone  in  spirited  new 
design  and  conveniences,  it  has  be- 
come “the  pocket  cruiser.” 

True,  if  you  don’t  mind  doing  it 
cheap  and  doing  it  in  the  rough,  you 
can  even  go  cruising  in  a canoe,  row- 
boat, or  open  runabout.  But  more  and 
more,  thanks  largely  to  the  miracle  of 
fiberglass  and  the  coupling  of  the 
stern-drive,  the  trend  is  to  small,  two- 
berth  cruisers  in  the  18-  to  25-foot 
range.  Pocket  cruisers  often  share  the 
simplicity  and  low-cost  operation  of 
the  runabout  while  encompassing 
some  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  the  larger,  more  luxu- 
rious vessels. 

Fiberglass  has  returned  the  interior 
space  that  wood  framing  gobbled  up 
so  greedily.  Stern-drive  engines 
returned  the  cockpit  space  so 


unmovably  occupied  by  inboard 
engines.  No  longer  a scaled  down, 
outboard-powered  version  of  the  large 
cruiser,  pocket  cruisers  are  now  a line 
of  their  own.  Properly  designed, 
crawling  off  a small  cruiser  is  cer- 
tainly not  like  coming  down  the  gang- 
plank of  the  Queen  Elizabeth;  but,  for 
many,  it’s  a step  in  the  right  direction. 
It’s  a little  like  being  one  of  the  ten 
persons  you’ve  seen  packed  into  a 
Volkswagen  . . . it’s  not  something 
you’d  do  every  day  of  your  life 
but  from  time  to  time  (like 
weekends  and  vacations?) — it’s 
really  a whole  lot  of  fun.  Like  the  car, 
the  pocket  cruiser’s  got  everything 
you  really  need  in  one  small  package. 
Put  quite  simply,  its  biggest  attraction 
is  the  fact  that  it  comes  close  to  offer- 
ing the  best  of  both  worlds,  particu- 
larly for  a couple  with  small  children. 

Not  only  can  pocket  cruisers  cover 
distance  at  a fair  clip,  they  can  poke 
into  river  coves,  tote  a skier  along, 
snuggle  children  safely  aboard,  or  slip 
up  on  the  beach  at  night  as  easily  as  a 
canoe.  No  question,  small  cruisers  are 
ideal  for  water  adventures  of  all  types, 
from  fish  frying  to  enjoying  an  “over- 
the-side”  swim  to  exploring  a river  is- 
land. 

There  are  other  advantages  that 
make  the  pocket  cruiser  ideal  and  ap- 
pealing for  the  small  family.  Trailered 
on  the  highway,  they  can  double  as  a 
house  trailer  along  the  way  or  a cabin 
at  lakeside.  During  the  winter,  they 
stow  easily  in  the  backyard,  eliminat- 
ing many  of  the  boatyard  expenses 
like  lay-ups  and  commissioning.  They 
don’t  eat  up  the  family  budget  with 
fuel  costs  (like  their  larger,  more 
expensive  cousins).  They  often  cruise 
through  an  entire  season  with  few,  if 
any,  mechanical  breakdowns  that 
larger,  more  complex  machines  often 
experience. 

There  is  little  question  why  boaters 
are  finding  the  new  pocket  cruisers  so 
attractive.  It  may  take  a few  long- 
weekend  cruises  to  experience  and 
adapt  to  the  minor  discomforts  or  in- 
conveniences even  the  larger  vessels 


surprise  you  with,  but  the  learning 
process  can  be  enjoyable  and  the 
adapting  even  challenging  and  fun. 
Most  families  buy  this  type  boat  for 
two  reasons:  it  offers  the  most  boat 
for  the  money  and  it’s  a cruising  ma- 
chine they  can  afford.  To  go  the  next 
step  larger,  to  a full  four-berth  model, 
would  push  the  investment  up  to  the 
$25,000  to  $35,000  price  range  . . . be- 
yond the  economics  of  most  working 
families.  The  pocket  cruiser,  running 
from  around  five  thousand  up  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  can  usually 
accommodate  mom  and  pop  in  its 
two-birth  sleeping  section  and  at  least 
a couple  of  youngsters,  in  sleeping 
bags  if  need  be,  on  the  aft  deck. 

Using  sleight-of-hand  that  boat 
designers  are  now  famous  for,  new 
pocket  cruisers  are  roomier,  have  fuel 
and  power  for  longer-range  cruising, 
offer  basic  living  accommodations, 
and  are  better  suited  to  wind  and 
weather  conditions  likely  to  be  en- 
countered during  extended  outings. 
By  incorporating  a number  of 
multiple-function  items  into  these 
boats,  small  cruisers  have  evolved  into 
a trailable,  8-foot  beam  cruiser  that  is 
truly  a Recreational  Vehicle.  It 
operates  on  the  water  as  a boat  and 
functions  as  a motorhome  or  house 
trailer  on  the  road.  Indeed,  more  envi- 
sionary  manufacturers  have  already 
added  transom  platforms  and 
permanent  boarding  ladders  ...  as 
much  for  land  use  as  on  the  water. 
Camper  tops  function  as  well  ashore 
as  on  the  lake  and  offer  protection 
from  the  elements  and  a degree  of 
needed  privacy.  Galley  equipment: 
small  stove,  icebox,  sink,  a john  and 
inside  seating  for  four  are  the 
minimum  conveniences  a good  pocket 
cruiser  should  offer. 

The  two-berth  cruiser  has  been 
around  for  years  but  has  only  recently 
really  taken  hold.  The  stern-drive 
married  the  fiberglass  deep-V  hull  and 
the  honeymoon  was  on.  A partnership 
that  has  brought  some  worthwhile 
changes  to  the  two-berth  cruiser. 

Whether  you’re  a new  boater  or  a 
seasoned  skipper,  if  you’ve  got  kids 
and  haven’t  seen  the  new  pocket 
cruisers,  it  may  pay  you  to  climb 
aboard  a few  and  look  them  over. 
Well-designed  two-berth  cruisers  can, 
for  the  small  family,  pack  a lot  of  fun 
and  adventure  into  an  affordable 
package. 
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Formerly  the  "weekender,"  the  small,  extremely  versatile  two- berth  cruiser  has  been  redone  in  spirited  new  design. 


Camper  tops  on  today's  modern  "pocket  cruisers"  make 
them  ideal  for  sleeping  aboard  while  afloat, 
or  using  as  a "camper"  on  shore. 


The  transportability  of  the  pocket  cruiser  allows  further 
flexibility  — take  it  with  you  when  you  go  . . . 
it  can  be  a home  away  from  home. 


AUGUST—  1977 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Pickerel  ambush  their  prey,  holding 

positions  in  the  shelter  of  weeds  and  lily 
pads,  ready  to  attack  a victim  moving 
through  open  water  in  the  area.  The  wa- 
ter in  such  spots  usually  is  not  more  than 
five  or  six  feet  deep,  so  spinners  and 
spoons  are  good  lures  if  the  weeds  are  not 
too  thick.  Surface  lures  also  are  effective. 

Woolly  worms,  fished  deep  and  slowly, 

are  excellent  imitations  of  large  nymphs 
and  are  most  effective  in  rather  somber 
colors  such  as  black,  brown  and  olive. 

If  you  must  use  split  shot  to  get  a fly 

down  into  the  water,  use  the  smallest 
possible  and  attach  it  to  the  leader  about 
18  inches  from  the  fly.  A sinker  that  is 
too  heavy  or  that  is  attached  too  close  to 
the  fly  or  bait  will  interfere  with  its  ac- 
tion. 

When  trout  ignore  wet  or  dry  flies  or 

nymphs,  try  streamers,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible like  the  minnows  in  the  water  you 
are  fishing.  Even  big,  hungry  trout  can  be 
selective  about  the  kinds  of  aquatic  in- 
sects they  consume,  but  a streamer  that 
looks  like  a lively  minnow  can  make 
them  abandon  their  picky  attitude. 

Hit-or-miss  angling  definitely  is  not  the 

best.  Regard  every  bit  of  cover  — a 
stump,  sunken  log,  boulders,  weeds  - 
as  a holding  place  for  fish,  approach  it 
with  caution  and  fish  it  thoroughly.  Such 
tactics  will  not  always  produce  fish,  of 
course,  but  in  the  long  run  will  be  very 
productive. 

Jigs  are  designed  primarily  for  use  in 

waters  that  have  gravel  or  rocky  bottoms 
and  virtually  no  weeds.  They  have  to  be 
worked  deep,  on  the  bottom  most  of  the 
time,  and  weeds  will  foul  them  badly. 


FISH  FACT:  Eggs  of  all  species  of  fish 
must  be  kept  clean  during  the  period  of  in- 
cubation. The  catfish  has  its  own  way  of 
caring  for  its  eggs.  It  will  at  times  roll  the 
eggs  around  in  its  mouth  to  cleanse  them 
of  silt. 

In  late  summer,  when  the  water  is  low 

and  clear,  take  advantage  of  every  bit  of 
cover,  in  streams  in  particular.  Cast  over 
or  around  a bed  of  grass  or  weeds,  letting 
the  vegetation  hide  at  least  a part  of  your 
body.  At  the  same  time,  make  all  possible 
efforts  not  to  disturb  the  water  by  care- 
less wading  or  sloppy  casting. 


Plugs  that  produce  enticing  action  with 

the  slightest  motion  are  excellent  lures 
for  slow  trolling  from  a canoe  or  row- 
boat. 

If  you  know  big  bluegills  live  in  the  wa- 
ter you  are  fishing,  but  you  are  catching 
only  little  ones,  move  to  deeper  water. 
Truly  lunker  bluegills  are  wary  fish  and 
prefer  the  safety  of  deep  water  while  their 
smaller  kin  prowl  the  shallows. 

With  muskies  becoming  an  increasingly 

popular  fish  in  Pennsylvania,  a word  of 
caution:  Do  not  fish  for  muskies  with 
regular  weight  spinning  gear  or  fly  rods. 
The  best  outfit  is  a stiff  casting  rod,  about 
six  feet  long,  a good  casting  reel  with 
level-winding  device,  and  a line  of  20 
pounds  test,  with  a wire  leader  between 
the  line  and  lure. 

Casting  or  spinning  lines  of  six  pounds 

test  are  strong  enough  for  most  fishing.  A 
lighter  line  can  be  cast  a greater  distance, 
and  lighter  lures  can  be  used. 


Try  big  streamer  flies  for  fun  with  large 

pickerel  and  northern  pike  in  Fish  Com- 
mission lakes.  Pike  streamers  should  be 
four  or  five  inches  long,  tied  on  heavy 
and  large  hooks  and  containing  lost  of 
flash  and  color.  Gold  and  silver  tinsel 
bodies  provide  the  flash;  saddle  hackles 
in  such  colors  as  red,  yellow  and  orange 
are  excellent  dressings.  Fish  a pike 
streamer  with  a stout  rod  and  a short, 
heavy  leader  and  make  the  fly  behave  as 
erratically  as  possible  in  the  water. 

Deep  pools  are  lifesavers  for  fish  in  ex- 
tremes of  water  stages  and  temperature. 
When  the  water  is  low  and  warm,  the  fish 
find  cool  water  in  the  depths  of  a pool. 
When  a stream  goes  on  a rampage, 
sweeping  all  before  it,  the  fish  have  a 
refuge  in  the  much  slower  currents  well 
down  in  a deep  pool. 

Slim,  floating  plugs  made  to  imitate  a 

minnow  should  be  fished  very,  very 
slowly  on  the  surface  or  just  under  the 
surface.  If  the  lure  dives  down  into  the 
water,  you  are  retrieving  it  too  fast. 
Work  it  just  enough  to  ripple  the  water. 
Most  plugs  of  this  type  are  made  of  plas- 
tic, but  recently  the  old-fashioned  balsa 
wood  lures  have  returned  to  the  market. 


Angling  for  panfish  with  light  tackle 

can  be  exciting  sport  when  the  so-called 
gamefish  are  off  their  feed. 


Net  a bass,  or  any  other  gamefish,  head- 
first, not  tail-first.  Fiterally  standing  on 
its  nose,  the  fish  cannot  put  up  much  re- 
sistance and  very  rarely  escapes  from  the 
net.  But  with  its  tail  in  the  bottom  of  the 
net,  it  can  turn  and  twist  its  body  vigor- 
ously, using  the  tail  for  leverage,  and  has 
a better  than  even  chance  of  escaping 
from  the  net. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 


State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.  (Mailing  Address:  PO  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 


Assistant  Attorney  General 
Peter  J.  Ressler 


Administrative  Assistant 
Howard  T.  Hardie 

Office  of  Information 
Willard  T.  Johns,  Director  717-787-2579 


Conservation  Education.  Stephen  B Ulsh  717  787-7394  Pennsylvania  Angler.  James  F Yoder  .Editor 

Special  Publications.  Larry  Shaffer  717  787  7394  Angler  Circulation.  Eleanor  Mutch 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  & ENGINEERING 


Comptroller 

Edward  T.  Durkin 


717-787-241  1 
717  787-2363 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Director 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(’Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at  this  same  address  and  telephone  number. ) 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717-783-2808 

(Office  at  State  Headquarters,  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.) 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer ' 


Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl,  Chief  * 
Warmwater  Production  Section,  Shyrl  Hood.  Chief 
Box  127,  Linesville.  Pa  16424 


FISHERIES  DIVISION  * 

Delano  Graff,  Chief 

Fisheries  Management  Section,  Robert  Hesser.  Chief' 

814-683-4451  Research  Section,  Courtney  C.  Gustafson.  Chief 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station.  Box  200-C,  Bellefonte.  Pa.  1 6823 
Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Robert  Brown.  Chief ' 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 


BELLEFONTE,  John  Bair.  Superintendent 814-359-2754 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte.  Pa.  16823 

BENNER  SPRING,  William  Kennedy.  Superintendent  814-355-4837 

RD  1 . Box  200-C.  Bellefonte.  Pa  1 6823 

BIG  SPRING.  Wayne  Weigle.  Superintendent 717-776-3170 

Box  341 . RD  4.  Newville.  Pa  1 7241 


LINESVILLE,  Charles  Sanderson,  Superintendent 
Box  127,  Linesville.  Pa  16424 
OSWAYO,  D Ray  Merriman.  Superintendent 
R D 2.  Box  84.  Coudersport,  Pa  16915 
PLEASANT  MOUNT.  Zenas  Bean.  Superintendent 
Pleasant  Mount.  Pa  18453 


CORRY-UNION  CITY,  Tom  L.  Clark.  Superintendent  814  664-2122 

Corry,  Pa.  1 6407 


REYNOLDSDALE,  Ralph  Berkey,  Superintendent 
New  Paris.  Pa  1 5554 


HUNTSDALE,  Ted  Dingle.  Superintendent 717-486-3419  TIONESTA,  Charles  Mann.  Superintendent 

Box  393.  RD  5,  Carlisle.  Pa  17013  Tionesta,  Pa  16353 

FAIRVIEW  FISH  CULTURAL  STATION,  Neil  Shea,  Superintendent 
2000  Lohrer  Road,  P O Box  531 , Fairview.  Pa.  1 641  5 


814-474-1  514 

ENGINEERING  DIVISION* 


Wilbert  F.  Hobbs,  P.E.,  Chief 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section.  Eugene  Smith.  Chief ' Architectural  & Engineering  Section.  K Ronald  Weis,  Chief  * 
Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Branch.  Jack  Miller.  Chief  * 


814-355-4837 

814-683  4451 
814-698-2001 
717  448-2101 
814-839  221  1 
814  755-3524 


BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

(State  Headquarters) 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Leising,  Director 

Gene  Sporl,  Administrative  Officer 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION  WATERCRAFT  DIVISION 

John  I.  Buck,  Chief 717-787-2350  Paul  Martin,  Chief 717-787-7684 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Deputy  Chief 717-787-2350  Alan  B Kegerise.  Marine  Education  Specialist  717-787-7684 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 


NORTHWEST,  Walter  G.  Lazusky.  Supervisor 814  437-5774 

Mailing  Address:  1281  Otter  St  . Franklin,  Pa  16323 

Location:  1281  Otter  St . Franklin.  Pa  16323 


NORTHCENTRAL,  Miles  D Witt.  Supervisor 717-748-5396 


Mailing  Address:  Box  688,  Lock  Haven.  Pa  1 7745 

Location:  129  Woodward  Ave.  nnstown)  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 


NORTHEAST,  Clair  Fleeger,  Supervisor 7 1 7-477-57 1 7 

Mailing  Address:  Box  88.  Sweet  Valley,  Pa  1 8656 

Location:  On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley.  Pa. 


SOUTHWEST.  Thomas  F Qualters.  Supervisor 81  4 445-8974 

Mailing  Address:  RD  2.  Somerset.  Pa  1 5501 

Location:  On  Lake  Somerset.  Somerset  Pa 

SOUTHCENTRAL.  Richard  Owens.  Supervisor 717  436-21  17 

Mailing  Address  RD  3.  Box  1 09.  Mifflintown.  Pa  1 7059 

Location:  On  Route  22.  3 miles  west  of  Mifflintown  Pa 

SOUTHEAST.  Norman  W Sickles.  Supervisor  717  626  0228 

Mailing  Address  Box  6.  Elm.  Pa  17521 

Location:  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  on  Brubaker  Valley  Road 


Personnel  & Employment.  Leon  D Boncarosky 

Budget  Analyst.  Vincent  Rollant 

Real  Estate.  John  Hoffman 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg)  Avyril  Richardson 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

(State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director 

7 1 7-787-7057  License  Section.  Mary  Stine 

717-787-2599  Federal  Aid  Coordinator.  Glen  C Reed 

7 1 7-787-6376  Office  Services  Supervisor.  Chester  Peyton 

717-787-2732  Purchasing  (Bellefonte)  Budd  Sampsell 


717-787  6237 
717  787-6391 
717  787-2363 
814-359-2754 
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“ EXTORTION ” 

When  between  eight  and  1 2 inches  of  rain  fell  on  eight  south- 
western Pennsylvania  counties  in  less  than  seven  hours  on 
July  19  and  20,  what  has  now  been  called  the  Johnstown  Flood  of 
1977  created  instant  devastation  in  communities  that  had  been 
touted  as  “flood-proof.” 

Law  Enforcement  Officers  from  our  Southwest  and 
Southcentral  Regions,  including  their  devoted  Deputies  and  our  Area  Fisheries  Managers, 
worked  around  the  clock  for  days  - even  weeks  in  patrols,  roadblocks,  rescue  operations, 
body  recovery,  cleanup,  and  with  the  damage  survey  teams  that  follow  these  disasters  that 
now  seem  to  give  us  a “100-year  flood"  every  other  year.  This  one  has  been  termed  a “500- 
year  flood.”  That’s  another  subject  and  we’ll  deal  with  that  later.  . . it’s  beginning  to  sound 
like  a broken  record. 

What  really  disturbs  us  is  an  offer  just  made  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  to  reopen 
their  flood-damaged  obsolete  plant  at  a reduced  level,  provided  that  a 2-year  moratorium  is 
declared  on  the  requirements  for  capital  investment  for  air  and  water  pollution  abatement. 

In  1973  three  infamous  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  were,  at  that  time,  called  the  “Bethlehem  Steel  Bills.”  These  bills  would  have  ab- 
rogated most  of  the  gains  in  environmental  quality  that  had  been  secured  since  1970;  fortu- 
nately, they  never  passed.  In  effect,  Bethlehem  was  saying  that  unless  they  were  exempted 
from  air  and  water  pollution  regulations  for  the  life  of  the  plant  they  would  have  to  close 
and  this  would  mean  unemployment  for  something  like  1 1 ,000  employes.  This  is  not  a new  in- 
novation by  Bethlehem  Steel  because  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  has  used  the  same  blackmail 
methods  — complete  with  full-page  ads  in  the  newspapers  stating  that  if  they  had  to  submit 
to  air  and  water  quality  regulations  that  everybody  else  observes,  they  would  close  and  move 
to  another  location!  The  irony  of  these  bills  was  that  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  had 
considered  closing  their  plant  anyway  because  of  declining  profits.  How  convenient  to  blame 
it  all  on  environmental  considerations! 

We  can  see  the  whole  thing  being  repeated  now  with  lip  service  being  given  to  their  pro- 
posal for  a moratorium  on  enforcement  of  air  and  water  quality  regulations  by  elected 
officials. 

This  isn’t  going  to  make  any  friends,  either.  But,  when  this  kind  of  blatant  tactic  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  advocated,  we  have  to  scream  to  the  high  heavens.  Air  and  water  quality  regu- 
lations are  adopted  for  people  - yes,  all  the  people.  Making  one  exception,  even  though 
Johnstown  was  admittedly  knocked  down  to  its  knees  again  from  flood  damage,  it  is  a nose 
under  the  tent  that  we  will  have  to  live  with  and  fight  all  over  again  to  get  back  to  the  level  at 
which  we  were  before  another  surrender. 

We  maintain  that  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Although  we’re  sorry  that  anybody 
gets  hurt  with  floods  those  who  live  on  the  flood  plains  are  being  bailed  out  with  other 
people’s  money.  What  starts  out  as  a local  exemption  can  end  up  setting  all  of  our  standards 
back  many  decades,  and  it  is  the  people  who  suffer  when  air  and  water  quality  standards  are 
put  into  a “moratorium.” 


Ralph  W.  Abele, 
Executive  Director 
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NO  OFFENSE . . . 

I am  not  much  for  writing  letters  or  us- 
ing big  words  like  that  Ralph  Gilbert  of 
Morrisville,  Pa.  No  offense,  Sir.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert’s article  appeared  in  “Leaky  Boots” 
June  issue  of  the  A ngler. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  I don’t  know  you  but  you 
probably  have  seen  me  for  I have  ap- 
peared on  the  cover  of  the  1976  January 
Angler  and  I have  also  appeared  in  both 
the  1973  December  and  December  1975 
issues.  I am  an  avid  ice  fisherman. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  I feel  your  canceling  your 
subscription  to  the  Angler  is  a mistake. 
Why?  Where  can  you  buy  a fine  magazine 
like  the  Angler  for  only  thirty  cents  a 
copy?  Sure,  you  may  not  like  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Angler  as 
the  one  you  referred  to  in  "Leaky  Boots." 
But,  then  again,  consider  all  the  other  en- 
joyable reading  you’ve  had  in  all  the  other 
issues  of  the  A ngler.  Remember  we  are  all 
not  perfect.  There  are  things  you  may  dis- 
like that  others  may  like.  For  me,  the  An- 
gler is  a lifetime  magazine  and  not  because 
I appeared  on  the  cover.  It’s  a magazine 
with  no  advertisements,  cards  between 
pages,  etc.  It  also  has  fine  writers. 

i’ve  received  countless  remarks  about 
the  Angler  when  people  visit  my  home 
from  California,  Maine,  Virginia,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Texas  and  even  as  far 
as  Oregon.  They  all  say  it’s  a fine 
magazine  and  wish  their  state  would 
publish  a magazine  like  this.  So,  think  it 
over,  and  remember — you  can’t  even  buy 
a half  pack  of  cigarettes  for  thirty  cents. 

Your  Friendly  Ice  Fisherman 
Nick  Kuzo 
Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 


SHE'S  LEARNING! 

I understand  that  women  are  still  a 
minority  at  the  sport  of  fishing,  probably 
because  they’re  afraid  or  they  don’t  hap- 
pen to  have  a patient  man  around  to  show 
them  what  to  do.  I overcame  the  thought 
of  baiting  a hook  and  taking  the  fish  off  the 
hook  on  the  second  day  out  (the  first  day  I 
didn’t  catch  anything!).  After  catching  the 
first  fish,  however,  I was  more  hooked 
than  the  fish.  But  I enjoy  being  out  in  na- 


ture -away  from  hectic  city  life,  almost  as 
much  as  catching  fish.  For  seeing  a deer 
drinking  from  a fast  running  stream,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  animals  in  their 
natural  habitat  (including  snakes),  is 
worth  more  than  anything  money  can  buy. 

Thank  you  for  all  of  your  hard  work  for 
it  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Darlene  S.  Bfrnot 
Duquesne 


BEAUTY  BEATTY! 

As  a former  Pennsylvanian  who  re- 
ceives your  fine  magazine  here  in  New 
Jersey,  I was  especially  interested  in  your 
May  issue  which  featured  the  Shad  migra- 
tion up  the  Delaware,  and  other  streams. 

Just  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
that  pretty  girls  from  New  Jersey  journey 
to  Pennsylvania  to  catch  trout;  and,  in  this 
case,  three  nice  shad  were  caught  by 
Karen  L.  Beatty  of  Berkeley  Heights,  N.J. 
She  declines  to  say  where  in  Pennsylvania 
she  caught  these  beauties.  However,  she 
did  admit  that  she  learned  her  fishing 
skills  in  the  streams  near  New  Stanton, 
Pa.,  where  she  was  born  and  raised. 

A New  Jersey  Subscriber 


NEW  COLUMN? 

Attn:  “Leaky  Boats” 

Gentlemen: 

By  all  means,  please  renew  my 
subscription!  The  " Angler ” is  a must  in 
this  household  as  far  as  reading  material  is 
concerned. 

Enclosed  along  with  my  remittance  is 
payment  for  a gift  subscription  for  Mr. 
Jim  Hurbanek  of  McMurray.  Jim  really 


enjoys  fishing  and  I believe  that  with  the 
helpful  advice  of  his  friends  and  the  " An- 
gler’s” information,  he’ll  soon  be  catching 
’em  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Keep  up  the  fine  work.  I look  forward  to 
continued  great  reading  and  great  Penn- 
sylvania angling. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Jack  Havely,  Jr. 


JUST  "WATCHING"  — 

Several  weeks  ago  I fished  Middle 
Creek  near  Speedwell  Lake,  Lancaster 
County.  I met  a waterways  patrolman  and 
promptly  reminded  him  that  it  was  tne 
first  time  I had  encountered  a patrolman 
in  twenty  three  years  of  fishing.  He  re- 
torted that  he  was,  nevertheless,  watching 
me. 

Our  friendly  discussion  included  review- 
ing the  outstanding  natural  fishing  along 
the  Stony  Creek  of  Lebanon  County.  He 
asked  me  if  I ever  tried  fishing  the  Middle 
Creek  near  “Project  70”.  After  his  ex- 
cellent directions,  I proceeded  to  the  area 
of  Middle  Creek  he  described.  To  my 
amazement  I was  overwhelmed  by  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  section  of  water. 

I had  much  success  catching  trout  with 
bait  when  I noticed  rising  trout.  With  fly 
rod  in  hand,  I discovered  the  thrill  of 
catching  and  releasing  rising  trout  with 
dry  flies. 

If  I had  not  met  this  helpful  waterways 
patrolman,  I would  not  have  discovered 
this  stretch  of  water  and  its  potential. 

See,  fellow  sportsmen,  they’re  not  out 
to  get  you.  They’re  just  watching.  Fortu- 
nately, for  me  it  wasn’t  just  that. 

Frederick  O.  Seltzer 
Mt.  Gretna 


NEVER  BEFORE! 

I would  like  to  relate  the  following 
unusual  incident  to  fellow  readers  of  the 
Angler.  While  trout  fishing  recently,  I 
noticed  a fish  thrashing  wildly  in  some 
riffles  just  upstream  from  me.  The  fish 
came  drifting  by  me,  and  I saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a snake  attached  to  the  fish 
somehow.  After  a closer  look,  I 
recognized  the  snake  to  be  a water  snake, 
about  two  feet  long.  Its  mouth  was 
clamped  over  the  mouth  of  a 10"-sucker, 
probably  trying  to  suffocate  the  fish.  The 
snake  swam  to  shore  with  its  prey,  but 
after  a series  of  struggles,  the  sucker 
managed  to  free  itself  and  swim  away.  The 
water  snake  retreated  into  the  streamside 
brush.  I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before. 

Carl  Rohr 

Springfield  (Del.  County) 
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To  find  out  what  others  are  catching. . . 
where. . .and  how,  you’ll  need  the  Angler! 


The  Angler 
is  the  on ly  n 1 agaz i n e 
dedicated  exclusively  to 


BINDERS? 

Is  there  now  currently  available  an  an- 
nual binder  and  an  annual  index  for  this 
magazine  or  are  there  plans  for  a future 
offering  of  these  items.  I believe  other 
sportsmen,  subscribers,  and  perusers 
would  appreciate  these  items  to  preserve 
and  protect  their  issues  and  keep  them 
handy  for  future  reference  to  the  invalu- 
able information  found  between  the  covers 
of  every  copy.  Not  only  the  informative 
articles  should  be  preserved,  but  also  the 
beautiful  color  photos  on  the  front  and 
back  of  each  issue.  If  these  items  are 
available,  please  advise  and  my  order  will 
arrive  by  return  mail. 

Thank  you. 

Richard  R.  McEllroy 
Allentown 

Sorry,  Richard,  but  we  have  no  binders 
available  to  suit  your  purpose.  Perhaps 
you'll  find  one  in  an  office  supply  house  or 
book  store.  We  might  one  day  have  the 
index  you  seek.  Ed. 


FISHING  c£  BOATING 
in  Pennsylvania! 

(Use  the  form  below  for  gift  subscriptions  or  your  renewal.) 


Name  (please  print) 

Street  or  RD# — Include  Box  Number 

City 

State 

Zipcode 

□ New 

Use  Check  of  Money  Order  for  Remittance 

□ $3.00 — 1 year 

Renewal 

(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!) 
MAIL  TO: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

C $7.50 — 3 years 

Angler  Circulation 
P O Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  17120 


Dennis  Nale's  32-inch,  9-pound  walleye  from  the  Delaware  River  proves  it 
has  more  to  offer  than  just  bass,  catfish,  shad  and  trout! 


SALMON . ..UP  TO  HERE! 

Am  sending  in  my  renewal  to  the  An- 
gler. However,  I have  one  request,  no 
more  big  stories  about  the  great  fall 
spawning  fishing  for  salmon  in  Lake  Erie. 
These  stories  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a business  promotion  for  Erie 
County.  Yes,  they  catch  a few,  but  few 
salmon.  (Ask  your  own  fish  wardens  at 
Walnut  Creek).  Yes,  I have  been  there 
more  than  once  and  I don't  appreciate  this 
kind  of  publicity. 

Robert  F.  Clark 
Canonsburg 

There  are  thousands  of  fishermen  who 
would  disagree  with  you,  Mr.  Clark.  One  is 
George  Block,  whose  story  of  salmon  fish- 
ing appears  on  page  14  of  this  issue.  The 
Angler  seeks  to  promote  the  FUN  of  Fish- 
ing & Boating,  that’s  it!  Ed. 
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Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 

Nine  of  Pennsylvania’s  21  species 
of  snakes  reproduce  in  what 
some  people  consider  a most  unusual 
way:  they  lay  eggs.  And  many  of  these 
eggs  hatched  in  August. 

Actually,  egg-laying  is  quite  natural 
among  reptiles  and  the  process  of  live 
birth  must  really  be  considered  “un- 
usual” from  a scientific  standpoint. 

The  reptiles  actually  evolved  from 
the  amphibians  — frogs,  toads,  sala- 
manders and  the  like  who  spent 
their  lives  in  or  near  water  and  re- 
quired moisture  for  the  eggs  to  live. 
The  same  still  holds  true  today. 

But  as  the  reptiles  came  to  be 
dwellers  of  dry  land,  the  eggs  had  to 
develop  some  form  of  protection.  To- 
day, all  turtles,  lizards,  alligators  and 
crocodiles  still  lay  eggs.  Some  snakes, 
however,  give  birth  to  living  young; 
here  in  Pennsylvania  they  outnumber 
those  that  lay  eggs. 

Of  our  nine  species  of  serpentine 
egg-layers,  at  least  seven  are  common 
enough  that  their  eggs  might  be  dis- 
covered on  occasion.  The  finding  of 
these  leathery,  oddly-shaped  eggs  is 
often  cause  for  confusion  and  much 
discussion  over  their  identity. 

Both  the  Pennsylvania’s  “black” 
snakes  are  egg  layers.  The  Black 
Rat  Snake,  the  state’s  largest,  lays 
from  five  to  20  two-inch-long  eggs  in 
such  places  as  sawdust  or  manure 
piles,  decayed  wood  or  heavy  layers  of 
moss  in  June  or  July.  Sometime  in 
August,  the  spotted  babies,  up  to  14 
inches  in  length,  will  work  their  ways 
through  the  tough  shells  by  use  of  a 
special  “egg  tooth”  attached  below 
the  snout.  All  egg-laying  species  have 
this  unique  tool  at  hatching  time  but  it 
drops  off  a few  days  after  emergence. 

The  Northern  Black  Racer  is 
also  an  egg-layer  and  its  offspring  are 


also  spotted  or  splotched  like  those  of 
the  rat  snake.  As  the  youngsters  ma- 
ture the  markings  gradually  fade  until 
they  finally  take  on  the  tones  of  their 
parents. 

The  beautiful  and  beneficial  Milk 
Snake,  common  across  practically 
the  entire  state,  sought  a spot  in  soft 
humus  or  moist  rotting  wood  a month 
or  two  ago  in  which  to  deposit  her 
eggs.  As  many  as  16  of  them  may 
have  been  laid  in  a tight  cluster. 

The  brilliantly  adorned  babies  will 
make  their  world  debuts  and  im- 
mediately set  forth  to  search  for  a 
meal  of  caterpillar  or  insect. 

The  unusual  Eastern  Hognose 
Snake,  known  in  some  of  the  27 
counties  it  inhabits  as  the  “puff  ad- 
der” or  “sand  viper,”  is  commonly 
found  on  mountain  ridges  or  sandy 
beaches.  Here,  in  damp  soil,  the  fe- 
male adder  will  lay  two  or  three  dozen 
elongate  eggs.  The  hatchlings  are  im- 
mediately identifiable  as  they  are 
miniature  carbon  copies  of  their 
parents  - upturned  “hog”  nose  and 
all. 

Both  the  the  Keystone  State’s 
“green”  snakes  reproduce  by  eggs. 

The  uncommon  Rough  Green 
Snake,  found  in  only  ten  counties 
along  the  Monongahela,  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  River  valleys  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Pennsylvania, 
seeks  rotting  stumps,  fallen  logs,  or 
cover  beneath  leaves  to  hide  its  clutch 
of  eggs. 

The  more  common  Smooth  Green 
Snake,  more  often  referred  to  as  just 
the  “grass  snake,”  lays  anywhere 
from  three  to  1 1 eggs  during  the 
month  of  July.  It  has  been  recorded 
from  no  less  than  50  counties  but  its 
camouflaged  skin  serves  well  to  hide  it 
from  its  enemies.  Even  the  hatchlings 
have  the  advantage  of  this  green  color 
when  they  greet  the  world. 

The  tiny  Northern  Ringneck 
Snake  seems  hardly  big  enough  to 
pass  eggs  but  it  does.  The  elongated 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  a piece  of 
“Good  ’n  Plenty”  candy,  yield  five- 
inch  snakelings  when  they  hatch  out. 
Only  one  to  seven  eggs  are  laid, 
however. 

The  Eastern  Kingsnake,  a rela- 
tive of  the  milk  snake,  is  also  the  egg- 
laying  type  but  it  is  at  the  far  northern 
extent  of  its  range  in  Pennsyl- 
vania — only  rarely  being  found  in 
Lancaster  County. 


The  little-known  Eastern  Worm 
Snake  has  been  recorded  from  16 
state  counties  but  it  isn’t  numerous 
anywhere.  The  female  of  this  secre- 
tive reptile  lays  from  two  to  five  eggs 
beneath  the  ground  where  the 
youngsters  immediately  begin  search- 
ing for  small  worms  and  grubs  as  they 
hatch. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  site 
where  a particular  snake  deposits  its 
eggs,  that  spot  must  have  two  im- 
portant requirements  — warmth  and 
moisture.  The  warmth  is  often  pro- 
vided by  the  decay  process  of  rotting 
wood  or  vegetation  or  the  organic 
activity  of  a sawdust  or  manure  pile. 
The  moisture  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
eggs  soft  and  flexible. 

No  matter  if  a snakeling  comes  into 
the  world  by  egg  or  live  birth,  it  is  on 
its  own  from  the  very  start.  Snakes 
have  no  instinctive  desire  to  stay 
together  and  the  parents  never  defend 
or  feed  their  babies. 

Because  of  this,  a variety  of  crea- 
tures prey  on  baby  snakes.  Large- 
mouth  bass,  brown  trout,  herons,  and 
even  robins  are  known  to  feed  on  tiny 
snakes.  Most  likely,  predators  such  as 
robins,  or  an  occasional  blackbird, 
simply  misidentify  the  wriggling 
reptile  as  an  especially  cantankerous 
worm,  but  make  no  special  effort  to 
catch  them. 

But  the  baby  snakes  that  make  it  to 
maturity  serve  a beneficial  role  in 
their  lifetimes  — as  predators  of 
insects  and  a large  variety  of  rodents 
and  birds. 

The  tale  that  adult  snakes  protect 
their  young  by  swallowing  them  crops 
up  on  a regular  basis.  This  has  never 
been  reliably  observed  and  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  adult  snakes 
to  make  sufficient  room  in  their 
throats  for  this  to  happen.  Even  if  the 
babies  passed  beyond  the  throat  they 
could  not  survive  as  the  adult’s 
stomach  acids  would  digest  them. 

Stories  such  as  this  are  often  based 
upon  the  killing  of  a pregnant,  live- 
bearing  snake  that  was  about  to  give 
birth. 

The  long-maligned  snake  family  is 
in  dire  need  of  better  understanding 
by  all.  In  recent  years  hawks,  foxes, 
owls  and  other  creatures  once  con- 
sidered as  “vermin”  have  had  their 
images  changed  through  proper  public 
education.  The  snake  clan  deserves  no 
less. 
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Pictured  above  is  the  tiny  and  secretive  Ringneck  Snake  with  five  newly  laid  eggs  which  hatched  out  in  mid-August. 
Those  three  5-inch-long  Ringneck  snakelings,  below,  make  a squirming  handful! 
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Sunfish  Day 

on  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 


photos  and  verse  by  Russell  Gettig, 

Staff  Photographer 


The  day  dawned  hot, 

the  skies  weren  t gray 
because,  lo  and  behold, 
it  was  sunfish  day! 

In  the  fisherman  's  household 
all  things  were  a flurry 
'cause  all  wanted  to  get 
to  the  lake  in  a hurry. 


The  rods  and  the  reels, 

the  worms  and  the  hooks 
were  all  thrown  in  the  car 

without  a backward  look! 
“ To  the  lake,  to  the  lake, " 
they  all  began  to  sing, 

“ This  is  the  day  the  sunfish 

will  surely  do  their  thing!' 
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Now  at  the  lake 

they  all  baited  up 
with  worms  that  were  kept 
in  a little  plastic  cup. 
Into  the  water  went  the 
lines  with  the  bait . . . 
all  they  had  to  do  now 

was  sit  back  and  wait. 


Suddenly  their  bobbers 

went  down  with  a swish, 
and  out  of  the  lake 

came  those  first  sunfish. 
The  action  began  . . . 

excitement  ran  high 
and  soon  on  the  bank 

the  sunfish  piled  high. 


The  fish  were  filleted 
and  sent  to  the  cook 
who  seasoned  and  fried  them 
according  to  the  hook. 
And  all  who  were  eating 
this  sporty  little  fish 
were  quick  to  agree 

it  was  a mighty  tasty  dish. 


Now  everyone  knows 
big  gamefish  can  be 
mounted  and  displayed 
for  all  to  see. 

But  give  me  the  sunny 

and  I'll  really  be  happy 
just  fishing  for  him  . . . 

or  his  cousin,  the  crappie. 
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“The  goldenrod  is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown. 
The  trees  in  apple  orchard 
With  fruit  are  bending  down.” 


As  a child  I learned  this  verse  and 
l have  found  myself  repeating  it 
almost  every  year  when  a scene  of 
particularly  beautiful  autumn  delights 
has  come  before  my  eyes.  And  now 
because  of  certain  delightful 
experiences  during  the  past  few  years, 
I would  now  change  these  lines 
slightly,  and  if  I were  to  use  them  in  a 
verse  it  would  read  like  this:  “The 
goldenrod  is  yellow.  The  corn  is  turn- 
ing brown.  The  extended  trout  season 
is  on,  Let’s  go  fishing.”  During  recent 
years,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission has  authorized  an  extended 
season  on  designated  trout  waters. 
Though  the  season  normally  ends  on 
Labor  Day,  the  extended  season  lasts 
from  that  date  through  October  31. 
This  extended  season  applies  to  those 
streams  designated  in  the  “ Sum- 
mary” as  trout  waters  and  excludes 
tributary  streams  and  head  waters 
that  normally  would  be  used  by 
spawning  trout.  The  intent  of  the 
extended  season  is  to  permit  fishing  in 
those  streams  that  are  designated  as 
trout  waters  and  which  are  stocked  in 
the  course  of  the  normal  season,  thus 
giving  the  fisherman  a further  op- 
portunity to  catch  stocked  trout  from 
waters  in  which  the  fish  are  not  ex- 
pected to  reproduce.  In  other  words, 
fishermen  are  given  ample  op- 
portunity to  fully  harvest  the  seasonal 
stockings. 

Creel  limit  for  this  extended  season 
is  set  at  three  fish,  but  I have  noted 
with  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
the  fishermen,  and  I might  underscore 
the  very  few  fishermen,  that  I see 
abroad  during  this  extended  season 
kill  few  fish.  On  one  occasion,  I met  a 
fellow  fishing  salmon  eggs  and  killing 
every  trout  he  caught,  but  he  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  I prefer 
to  kill  few  fish  in  the  regular  season 
and  fewer  still  in  the  extended  season, 
and  then  only  if  examination  indicates 
that  the  fish  has  spawned  out.  My  rea- 
soning is  based  on  observation:  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall  months 
I have  in  recent  years  caught  many 
trout  ranging  from  2*4  up  to  4 inches 
long  from  waters  in  which  trout  sup- 
posedly do  not  spawn.  It  thus  appears 
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Fishing  the 

Extended  Trout  Season  . . . 
a tale  of  two  Octobers 

by  Theodore  E.  Kiffer 


that  despite  expert  opinion  on  the 
matter,  the  fish  do  go  ahead  and 
spawn  in  these  marginal  waters  be- 
cause the  Fish  Commission  is  cer- 
tainly not  stocking  214-inch  infant 
trout. 

Enough  of  the  rationale  behind  the 
extended  season;  what  can  one  expect 
in  this  extended  trout  season?  As  the 
verse  at  the  beginning  indicates,  one 
can  usually  expect  to  find  the  cheer- 
fulness of  autumn:  the  uncomfortable 
humidity  of  summer  is  a distant 
memory,  the  clouds  of  insects  that 
harassed  the  fishermen  during  the 
summer  period  are  gone,  the  vegeta- 
tion that  once  snagged  flies  so  eagerly 
has  begun  to  die  and  wither  away,  the 
water  is  characteristically  low  and 
clear,  and  the  trout  — well,  the  trout 
are  at  their  best.  As  a result  of  their 
summer-long  feast  on  protein-rich 
insects,  beginning  with  the  delicate 
appetizers  of  the  infinite  varieties  of 
mayflies  followed  by  the  more 
substantial  entrees  of  Junebugs, 
Japanese  beetles,  inch  worms,  and 
grasshoppers,  as  well  as  the  summer 
crop  of  crayfish  and  minnows,  the 
trout  are  in  fine  fettle  well-mus- 
cled, vigorous,  and  ready  to  give  the 
best  possible  account  of  themselves 
when  hooked.  Then  too,  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally wary.  The  clear  low  water 
and  the  clear  skies  of  a typical  Penn- 
sylvania autumn  are  both  significant 
factors,  and  the  slightest  movement 
within  the  trouts’  range  of  vision  or 
the  too-heavy  falling  of  even  a 6X 
leader  tippet  on  the  water  will  send 
them  scurrying  to  their  coverts. 

Being  a fly  fisherman  most  of  the 
time  and  being  fortunate  enough  to 
have  two  good  public  trout  streams 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  my 
home  all  of  the  time,  let  me  tell  you 
about  some  of  the  approaches  that 
worked  on  these  two  different  streams 


during  two  very  different  autumns  and 
extended  seasons  — the  typical  warm 
pleasant  fall  of  1975  and  the  cold 
rainy  season  of  1976. 

First,  let  us  visit  Stone  Creek  in 
Huntingdon  County,  a typical 
freestone  stream.  In  its  upper 
stretches  it  flows  through  heavy  forest 
and  some  open  meadows  and  pasture 
land.  Most  of  its  length,  however,  is 
found  within  dark  shady  forest.  When 
I fish  there  I need  but  one  fly:  the 
Adams,  generally  sizes  16,  18,  and  20. 
I need  nothing  other  than  this 
“buggy”  looking  fly.  Much  has  been 
written  about  whether  one  should  fish 
to  the  rise  or  whether  one  should  fish 
the  water,  but  a stream  like  Stone 
Creek  in  the  fall  settles  the  question 
immediately.  There  are  no  rises;  or,  if 
there  are,  they  are  so  few  and  far 
between  that  they  give  no  indication  of 
what  the  fish  might  be  feeding  on. 
“Matching  the  hatch”  just  does  not 
apply  here.  So  I stick  to  the  Adams, 
generally  starting  with  size  18,  and 
keeping  it  well-dressed  so  that  it  floats 
high  and  free.  Using  at  least  24  inches 
of  6X  tippet  on  a nine-foot  leader,  I 
make  my  way  slowly  upstream  under 
the  hemlocks  and  into  the  dark  shady 
places  in  the  forest,  trying  to  fish 
every  likely  looking  pocket  of  water. 
In  a typical  year,  the  stream  is  low 
with  the  small  pools  behind  rocks, 
near  stumps  or  trees  at  the  edge  of 
the  water  easily  discernable. 

The  banks  are  too  brushy  to  permit 
fishing  from  them  in  most  places,  so  I 
generally  wade  up  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  crouching  in  shallow  riffles 
and  on  exposed  stones  to  make  my 
casts.  Using  a fairly  short  line  I ex- 
plore every  pocket,  no  matter  how 
small,  letting  the  fly  drift  at  least 
twice  through  each  likely  looking 
spot.  Many,  many  times  as  the  fly 
drifts  through  a bathtub-sized  pool, 


there  will  be  a business-like  strike, 
instant  hooking,  and  then  the  flurry  of 
action  begins.  It  is  rare  indeed  on  this 
stream  that  the  strike  is  missed.  Some 
days  I hook  every  fish  that  I raise. 
Last  September,  as  I slowly  worked 
my  way  upstream  for  perhaps  a half 
mile,  I caught  eight  trout  six 
browns,  two  brooks  all  of  which  I 
released.  All  these  fish  were  excep- 
tionally brilliantly  colored,  fought 
well,  and  were  taken  from  little 
pockets  of  water  that  most  people 
would  not  even  look  at. 

On  a stream  like  this,  one  will  occa- 
sionally find  a larger  pool.  One  that  I 
remember  is  gouged  out  of  the  stream 
near  where  the  still-visible  rock  walls 
of  an  old  milldam  stand  to  this  day. 
The  pool  is  about  four  feet  deep  at  its 
maximum  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  more  like  a pond  with  very  little 
current.  Here  some  respectable 
browns  gather  each  fall  under  the 
fallen  leaves  floating  on  the  surface. 
When  I come  to  this  pool  I generally 
tie  on  a larger  Adams,  perhaps  up  to 
size  14.  I have  found  that  these  and 
palmer-tied  dry  flies  in  the  same 
brown  speckled  colors  used  to 
represent  the  Adams  work  well  here. 

I have  a great  affection  for  this 
autumn  pool:  it  has  rarely  failed  me, 
and  I expect  to  take  two  or  three  12- 
to  14-inch  late,  late  season  brown 
trout  from  this  pool  on  every  visit. 

If  I were  to  fish  any  of  the  other 
freestone  streams  in  central  or  north- 
western Pennsylvania  in  the  extended 
season  1 would  follow  the  same 
general  tactics:  the  Adams  fly  on  a 
light  leader  used  to  probe  every  area 
of  water  capable  of  holding  a trout. 
Results  can  almost  be  anticipated,  for 
these  late-season  fish  are  hungry. 
With  no  hatches  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  they  are  looking  for  the  stray 
insect  — grasshopper,  miller,  deerfly 
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that  has  escaped  the  early  frosts 
and  then  had  the  misfortune  to  tumble 
into  the  stream,  and  as  intimated 
above,  the  Adams  seems  to  ade- 
quately suggest  any  and  all  of  these. 
Through  late  September  and  early 
October,  the  trout  strike  dry  flies 
vigorously;  but  as  the  cold  deepens, 
the  strikes  are  less  and  less  en- 
thusiastic, finally  tapering  off  almost 
completely. 

October  in  1975  was  an  excep- 
tionally warm,  dry  month  with  just 
lovely  weather  and  delightful  fishing. 
The  last  time  I went  fishing  in  1975 
was  on  October  27.  That  is  a bit  late  in 
the  year  to  be  going  trout  fishing,  but 
I got  out  to  Stone  Creek  about  an 
hour  before  dusk  and  started  fishing  a 
riffle  near  the  head  of  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite pools  right  adjacent  to,  I might 
add,  a township  road.  There  were  no 
rises  to  mark  feeding  fish,  but  despite 
the  chill  in  the  air,  an  occasional  trout 
would  hit  my  fly  rather  halfheartedly. 
I stood  there  in  the  chilly  water  for 
perhaps  an  hour  and  a quarter  fishing 
and  chatting  with  the  farmer  who 
watched  my  efforts,  and  as  dusk 
began  to  gather  and  the  chill  of  the 


night  settled  down  I finally  stopped 
for  the  year.  1 had  taken  five  brown 
trout,  all  of  which  were  returned  to 
the  water  with  the  comment  that  I 
would  see  them  again  next  spring. 

October  1976  was  a far  different 
story.  Though  we  did  have  some 
lovely  weather  through  September, 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  October 
exceptionally  chilly  weather  moved 
into  our  area  and  with  it  a great 
amount  of  hard  rain  which  raised  the 
water  and  greatly  curtailed  the  fish- 
ing, but  1 did  manage  to  get  out  a few 
times.  1 fished  Stone  Creek  twice  in 
late  September,  each  time  with  dry 
flies,  and  each  time  I caught  three 
fish.  But  one  of  these  trips  was  a sort 
of  red-letter  trip  because  my  father, 
who  had  been  hospitalized  the  entire 
summer  and  unable  to  get  out  fishing 
at  all,  recovered  both  his  health  and 
his  strength  sufficiently  that  he  was 
able  to  make  one  last  trip  with  me.  He 
caught  the  fish  of  the  day,  a fine  13- 
inch  brown  on,  of  all  things,  a worm. 
But  that  is  what  my  dad  fishes,  and  I 
must  admit  I was  quite  surprised 
when  he  caught  that  particular  trout. 
Thus  one  more  benefit  was  derived 


from  the  extended  season:  my  78- 
year-old  father  was  able  to  catch  one 
more  trout  and  the  grin  on  his  face  as 
he  played  that  fish  made  the  frustra- 
tions of  summer  fade  into  nothing. 

My  other  stream  is  Spring  Creek 

one  that  I consider  to  be  limestone 
water  even  though  some  experts  state 
that  it  lacks  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a true  limestone  stream.  Its 
murky  waters,  its  luxuriant  beds  of 
plant  life,  and  the  abundant  fly 
hatches  make  it  an  excellent  fly-fish- 
ing stream  regardless  of  its  classi- 
fication. I spent  many  a pleasant 
evening  during  May  and  June  fishing 
successively  the  Cahills,  the  sulphurs, 
and  the  Hendricksons,  especially  in 
the  spinner  fall  at  dusk  or  shortly 
after. 

During  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, the  action  tapered  off  consid- 
erably though  I often  took  trout  dur- 
ing these  months  on  the  artificial 
terrestials  — beetles,  ants,  and  spi- 
ders — and  occasionally  on  the 
Adams. 

Quite  late  in  August,  as  I ap- 
proached the  stream  one  evening,  I 
saw  a great  crowd  of  Cedar  Waxwings 
darting  about,  and  as  I came  closer  to 
the  riffle,  I could  see  that  they  were 
feeding  on  a tiny  insect  that  was 
literally  swarming  above  the  water.  I 
caught  several  of  these  tiny  creatures 
and  then  realized  that  these  were  the 
tricorythodes  that,  according  to  our 
resident  fly-tyer  and  tackle  store 
owner,  should  have  begun  hatching  in 
July.  From  then  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, I fished  the  remarkable 
hatches  that  occurred  every  evening 
just  at  dusk.  I had  always  heard  that 
the  “trycos”  generally  emerged  in  the 
morning,  too,  but  1976  was  an  unusual 
year  in  many  respects. 

Shallow  pools  that  appeared  to  be 
completely  devoid  of  any  fish  life  dur- 
ing the  day  would  suddenly  erupt  into 
a veritable  frenzy  of  feeding  trout 
perhaps  a half  hour  before  dark.  Us- 
ing a number  24  tricorythodes  tied 
spent-wing  or  poly-wing  spinner 
fashion,  I would  cast  and  cast,  hook- 
ing and  releasing  two  or  three  trout 
each  evening.  Occasionally  I hooked  a 
really  heavy  fish,  only  to  have  the  7X 
tippet  break.  As  I continued  to  fish  on 
through  the  dusk  into  darkness  each 
night,  I experienced  the  most 
challenging,  most  frustrating  fishing 
imaginable.  Though  the  fish  would  be 
rising  everywhere,  I could  not  see  my 
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fly  and  had  to  guess  at  its  position 
relative  to  the  end  of  my  line.  So  every 
time  a fish  rose  in  the  assumed  vicinity 
of  the  fly,  I would  attempt  to  set  the 
hook.  Fishing  through  those  evening 
periods  was  a real  education  for  me. 
One  thing  1 learned  (and  I have  been 
learning  it  all  my  life)  is  that  trout  will 
appear  in  numbers  where  they  are 
least  suspected  to  be  when  the  right 
fly  or  other  food  is  on  or  in  the  water. 
In  other  words,  I am  becoming 
extremely  skeptical  when  I hear  of 
stocked  streams  that  have  been 
“fished  out.” 

Being  quite  busy  during  October 
and  with  the  additional  problems  of 
bad  weather,  rainy  conditions,  and 
high  water,  I was  not  able  to  get  out  to 
use  flies  again.  On  October  13,  I sat  in 
the  family  room  and  listened  to  the 
Penn  State  football  game  on  the  radio 
until  half-time  when  it  seemed  that 
the  Nittany  Lions  had  things  well 
under  control.  Looking  out  of  a 
window  and  seeing  the  sun  trying  to 
break  through  the  cloud  cover,  I went 
downstairs  and  put  on  a heavy  wool 
shirt,  wool  cap,  and  came  up  to  tell 
my  wife  that  I would  see  her  later. 
She  said,  “Where  are  you  going?” 
And  I said,  “I’ve  stood  it  as  long  as  I 
can.  I’m  going  fishing.”  She  said, 
“You  must  be  crazy.”  But  since  I am 
the  kind  of  guy  who  stands  in  his  hip 
waders  in  the  half-frozen  waters  of  a 
nearby  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  dam  trying  to  catch  trout 
in  the  winter  season  using  a fly  rod 
and  tiny  nymph,  I am  used  to  such 
observations  regarding  my  in- 
telligence. 

I drove  the  short  distance  to  Spring 
Creek  (just  for  a look)  and  found  that 
the  stream,  though  clear,  was  quite 
high.  In  fact  it  had  recently  been  com- 
pletely out  over  the  banks  and  had 
swept  a forty-foot  path  clear  on  either 
side  of  the  stream.  Though  the  sun 
was  shining,  a bitter  wind  was  blow- 
ing, so  I decided  not  to  use  my  fly  rod 
in  such  conditions  and  instead  took 
out  my  ultralight  spinning  rod  that  I 
had  not  used  for  a couple  of  seasons.  I 
tied  on  a tiny  swivel,  attached  a red 
and  yellow  rooster  tail  spinner,  and 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  not 
knowing  quite  what  to  expect.  Where 
I stood  the  stream  was  quite  narrow, 
rushing  in  a series  of  rapids  from  one 
rock  barrier  to  another.  Near  the  far 
bank  a swift,  deep  run  looked  like  a 
possible  lie  for  a trout,  so  I flipped  the 
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spinner  underhand  to  the  far  bank  and 
quickly  started  to  reel.  As  the  spinner 
swung  downstream  in  the  current,  I 
cranked  as  rapidly  as  I could.  Before  I 
had  completed  more  than  four  turns 
of  the  handle,  my  hands  were  jarred 
by  the  sudden  strike  of  a heavy 
fish  that,  solidly  hooked,  started 
downstream  in  a wild  run.  Knowing 
that  my  two-pound-test  line  could  not 
stand  that  kind  of  pressure,  I jumped 
into  the  stream  and  splashing, 
scrambling,  fighting  to  keep  my 
balance,  followed  him  for  some  forty 
feet  before  he  stopped  and  I was  able 
to  regain  line  and  finally  land  him.  My 
emotions  were  mixed,  to  say  the  least, 
as  I realized  what  I,  an  avowed  fly 
fisherman,  had  just  done.  Any  doubts 
I entertained  were  quickly  dispelled 
as  I looked  at  that  beautiful,  almost 
flambouyantly  colored,  male  brown 
fourteen  and  one-half  inches  and  solid 
as  a rock.  I had  caught  a magnificent 
trout  in  dreadful  weather  conditions. 

I continued  on  downstream  perhaps 
an  eighth  of  a mile  and  caught  two 
more  before  deciding  to  call  it  a day 
and  return  home.  The  following  Fri- 
day I tried  it  again  just  to  see  if  it  had 
been  a fluke.  My  wife  had  warned  me 
that  we  were  going  out  for  dinner  that 
evening  and  to  be  home  promptly  at 
5:30.  I went  back  to  the  same  water 
and  in  a very  short  while  had  caught 
three  more  trout.  I released  two  of 
these  so  I could  keep  fishing.  I would 
have  gotten  home  on  time  except  as  I 
was  fishing  the  same  run  mentioned 
earlier  I repeatedly  saw  a large  trout 
chasing  my  spinner  and  could  feel  him 


hitting  at  it,  but  I could  not  hook  him. 
1 stood  there  flipping  that  spinner  out 
and  reeling  it  back  until  he  tired  of  the 
game,  and  then  I headed  home.  My 
fingers  were  red  and  cold  and  I was 
chilled  completely  through,  but  1 had 
had  a good  hour  out  on  a trout  stream. 

That  was  my  last  fishing  during  the 
extended  season  of  1976,  for  the  com- 
bination of  cold  weather  and  the  press 
of  occupation  kept  me  from  returning 
to  the  stream.  But  I have  been  think- 
ing that  perhaps  those  trout  that 
smacked  that  red  and  yellow  spinner 
so  eagerly  would  have  hit  a large 
weighted  Micky  Finn  streamer  with 
the  same  abandon.  I hope  to  find  out 
next  year.  And  that  is  what  fishing  is 
all  about  for  me:  remembering  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  past  (I 
keep  a fishing  diary),  formulating  new 
theories  and  thinking  out  all  the  possi- 
bilities, and  ultimately  putting  them 
to  the  test  in  the  stream. 

When  next  autumn  rolls  around, 
why  not  give  your  nearby  stream  a 
tryout  in  the  extended  season? 
Chances  are  that  if  the  stream  is  an 
approved  trout  stream  and  was 
stocked,  a goodly  number  of  trout  will 
remain  in  it.  Even  if  July  fishing  was 
fruitless,  give  it  another  chance  in  the 
late  season.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry  like  1975,  try  a dry  fly  like  the 
Adams  or  the  terrestials;  or,  experi- 
ment with  the  tiny  tricorythodes.  If 
the  weather  is  cold  and  rainy  like  in 
1976,  try  the  spinner,  the  streamer,  or 
even  bait.  Like  my  father  and  I,  you 
might  find  a pleasant  surprise  await- 
ing you. 


When  the  lake  is  rough,  anglers  turn  their  backs  on  it  and  fish  the  ever-changing  lagoons  at  tributary  mouths. 


Salmon  on  a Shoestring 


by  George  H.  Block  III 

I hung  on  as  the  ten-pound  monofila- 
ment was  stripped  from  my  open- 
faced  spinning  reel.  The  Navy  didn’t 
have  any  submarines  in  Lake  Erie,  so 
I knew  that  what  I had  hooked  must 
be  a salmon.  This  fish  had  its  mind 
made  up  to  visit  Route  5 and  take 
me  with  him!  I have  caught  most  of 
the  larger  fish  here  in  Pennsylvania, 
such  as  carp,  bass,  pike  and  musky,  so 
1 know  the  thrill  of  a powerful  fish  on 
the  end  of  my  line,  but  nothing  in  fresh 
water  had  ever  made  a run  like  this. 

The  most  common  picture  of  the 
salmon  angler  includes  a six  thousand 
dollar  boat  complete  with  downrig- 
gers  and  depth  finder.  Can  the  less 
fortunate  go  to  Erie  and  still  catch 
cohos?  Of  course  they  can,  Eve  been 
doing  it  for  five  years.  The  beauty  of 
salmon  fishing  is  it’s  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  who  owns  a fishing  rod. 
The  boat  owner,  hip  boot  addict,  or 


still-fisherman  all  have  an  equal 
chance  at  this  fine  gamefish. 

The  lake  shore  is  a three-hour  drive 
from  my  home  in  Eighty  Four,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  many  times  I have 
driven  up  for  a one-day  trip.  With 
both  Interstates  80  and  79  available, 
there  is  little  excuse  for  anyone  miss- 
ing out  on  the  fall  spawning  run  of  the 
salmon  to  Erie's  tributary  creeks. 

My  first  trip  to  Elk  Creek  in  1976 
was  Labor  Day.  This  date  is 
considered  too  early  by  most  shore 
fishermen,  but  by  spinning  the  lake  it- 
self I limited  out  with  three  six- 
pounders  by  noon.  The  best  period  is 
about  the  first  of  October,  but  good 
fishing  can  be  found  a month  on  either 
side  of  this  date.  Hot  spots  are 
offshore  from  Godfrey  Run,  in 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  offshore  from  Trout 
Run,  and  at  the  mouths  of  Walnut  and 
Elk  Creeks.  All  of  these  are  within  ten 
miles  (west)  of  Erie  and  of  course,  the 
bay  is  north  of  Erie  itself.  Most  of  the 
creeks  are  small  and  must  be  fished 
right  at  the  mouth.  Elk  Creek  is  an 
exception  and  can  be  utilized  as  far 


south  as  Route  5. 

The  lake  shores  are  quiet  except  for 
some  late  season  swimmers  and  those 
who  just  like  to  beachcomb  until  the 
adult  salmon  start  showing  up,  then  it 
becomes  a beehive  of  fishing  activity. 
The  boat  owner  will  be  offshore  troll- 
ing shiny  lures,  the  still-fisherman  will 
be  drowning  worms  or  using  spawn 
bags  and  the  restless  angler  will  be 
walking  the  banks  working  spinners 
or  spoons  slowly.  They  will  all  catch 
fish.  Trial  and  error  will  locate  the 
salmon  as  will  watching  other 
fishermen.  Usually,  early  in  the 
season  most  fish  are  caught  in  the 
lake  itself,  but  a little  later  will  put  the 
creeks  on  top.  Using  bait  and  still- 
fishing all  night  can  be  productive. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  aren’t  nearly  as 
crowded  at  night  and  this  is  a plus; 
but,  do  dress  warmly  for  nights  on 
Erie  at  this  time  of  the  year  can  be 
downright  cold. 

I use  artificials  for  trout,  bass  and 
muskies,  so  naturally  I prefer 
hardware  when  salmon  fishing.  The 
KO  Wobbler  and  other  spoons  are 
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held  in  high  esteem  by  many  but  I 
prefer  a black  spinner.  Most  of  my 
coho  are  caught  on  this  lure  but  speed 
of  retrieve  is  far  more  important  than 
color.  The  lure  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  then 
retrieved  with  just  enough  speed  to 
turn  the  blade.  Many  anglers  retrieve 
far  too  fast.  I often  think  they're  in  a 
hurry  to  get  their  spinner  in  so  no  fish 
can  get  it. 

Getting  a coho  to  strike  is  not 
nearly  as  difficult  as  a trout  or  bass, 
but  landing  them  requires  more  skill 
than  any  other  fish  in  the  state.  I per- 
sonally use  8-  or  10-pound-test  line 
and  find  it  sufficient;  many  beginners 
use  twenty  and  still  lose  fish.  Even 
rods  are  broken  by  beginners  using 
the  heavy  lines.  The  average  person 
used  to  15-inch  bass  or  trout  just  isn’t 
prepared  for  the  strength  of  an  8-  or 
10-lb  salmon.  Keep  the  rod  tip  high,  a 
tight  line,  don’t  “horse”  him  and  don’t 
try  to  net  an  untired  fish.  These  are 
prime  rules.  If  you  follow  them 
chances  are  the  fish  is  yours. 

It  was  my  second  trip  with  my  wife 
last  year  when  I hooked  the  fish  men- 
tioned at  the  start  of  this  article.  I 
have  fished  many  places  and  only  once 
have  I had  a fish  run  like  that  one. 
That  happened  while  fishing  salt 
water  with  light  tackle  and  I chanced 
into  a large  ray.  Needless  to  say,  I 
played  the  salmon  for  quite  a while 
but  lost  him  when  he  passed  under  a 
boat  and  got  tangled  in  the  prop. 
Nine-  or  ten-pound  fish  are  fairly 
common  and  I know  this  one  was 
much  larger,  probably  a large  chi- 
nook.  The  chinook  salmon  lives  longer 
than  the  three-year  cycle  of  his  coho 
cousin  and  thus  gets  to  be  quite  a bit 
larger. 

The  salmon  of  Erie  are  everyone’s 
fish.  I have  seen  elderly  men  who 
could  hardly  walk  catch  fish,  women 
love  Erie,  even  people  in  wheelchairs 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  fall  fish- 
ing. The  beaches  are  a fisherman’s 
paradise,  but  many  people  who  arrive 
on  the  scene  never  touch  a rod.  They 
are  there  to  watch  the  fishermen  and 
the  waves,  or  just  to  collect  driftwood. 
Scenic  beauty  and  large  fish!  What 
more  could  anyone  ask  for?  Many 
times  I’ve  said,  “To  drive  130  miles, 
fish  all  day  and  then  drive  the  return 
trip  is  crazy,  but  even  one  coho  is 
worth  it!”  I can’t  think  of  another  fish 
or  place  I’d  say  that  about. 
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The  author  displays  a one-day  husband  and  wife  catch  Would 
he  make  the  trip  for  a single  day's  fishing  again?  Yes! 
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Any  fish  of  this  size  is  a battler  but  the  bulldogging  antics  of  a carp  will  put  your  tackle  to  the  test! 


Fishing  for  Carp  — 

a challenge  to  the  best  of  anglers! 


i i T f you  will  fish  for  a Carp,  you  must 
± put  on  a very  large  measure  of 
patience,  especially  to  fish  for  a river  Carp: 
I have  known  a very  good  fisher  angle 
diligently  four  or  six  hours  in  a day,  for 
three  or  four  days  together,  for  a river 
Carp,  and  not  have  a bite.  And  you  are  to 
note,  that,  in  some  ponds,  it  is  as  hard  to 
catch  a Carp  as  in  a river;  that  is  to  say, 
where  they  have  store  of  feed,  and  the  water 
is  of  a clayish  color.  But  you  are  to  re- 
member that  l have  told  you  there  is  no  rule 
without  an  exception;  and  therefore  being 
possest  with  that  hope  and  patience  which  / 
wish  to  all  fishers,  especially  to  the  Carp- 
angler,  l shall  tell  you  with  what  bait  to  fish 
for  him.  But  first  you  are  to  know,  that  it 
must  be  either  early  or  late;  and  let  me  tell 
you,  that  in  hot  weather,  for  he  will  seldom 
bite  in  cold,  you  cannot  be  too  early,  or  too 
late  at  it.  ” 

The  foregoing  was  written  by  Izaak 
Walton.  Walton  was  not  alone  in 
his  respect  for  the  carp  and  the 
difficulty  of  catching  this  fish.  Fishing 
scholars,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
including  the  great  philosopher 
himself,  have  written  about  the  carp. 

Today,  in  Asia,  the  carp  is  king  of 
the  fishes,  and  it  is  highly  esteemed  in 
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Europe  for  both  food  and  sport.  In 
England,  it  ranks  second  only  to  trout 
as  a sport  fish. 

Why  then  is  the  carp  held  in  such 
low  esteem  in  America?  Only  because 
it  is  so  common  here.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  but  our  contempt 
for  the  carp  is  misplaced.  This  fish 
provides  great  sport  when  caught,  and 
is  one  of  the  hardest  fish  to  catch,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  if  not 
the  most  intelligent. 

In  his  book  "Why  Fish  Carp?", 
publisher  Dan  Gapen  brings  out  many 
interesting  facts  about  carp,  none  of 
which  is  more  interesting  than  the 
origin  of  carp  as  we  know  them  today 
in  America.  J.  A.  Poppe  of  Sanoma, 
California,  had  83  carp  shipped  from 
Holstein,  Germany  in  1872.  When  the 
shipment  arrived  there  were  only  five 
sickly  survivors.  Poppe  nursed  them 
back  to  health  and  started  a new  and 
profitable  enterprise  in  sale  of  carp, 
for  nine  months  later  the  five  6"  carp 
had  grown  to  16”,  and  there  were  over 
three  thousand  young  carp.  It  is  al- 
most unbelievable  that  the  wide- 
spread carp  population  of  America 
started  with  only  those  five  sickly  fish. 

The  point  should  be  obvious.  We 


have  an  abundance  of  carp;  they  are 
hearty  fighting  fish  and  provide  great 
sport;  why  not  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  fish  for  carp?  In  spite  of 
their  population,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  not  so  easy  to  catch. 

To  catch  carp,  it  is  essential  that  we 
know  something  of  their  habits.  Carp 
like  warm  water  and  will  rarely  feed 
in  water  below  50  degrees.  They 
prefer  temperatures  70  degrees  or 
higher  and  will  spend  daylight  in  the 
shallows  basking  in  the  warm  sun, 
then  will  return  to  deeper  water  at 
night.  The  best  feeding  temperature 
for  carp  is  60  to  70  degrees.  Tempera- 
ture is  more  important  to  the  carp 
than  light  and  they  are  not  especially 
noted  as  night  feeders,  though  they 
will  feed  all  night  when  the  water 
temperature  is  suitable. 

Like  trout,  carp  are  easily  spooked, 
and  any  amount  of  activity  on  the 
water  will  put  them  down.  Also,  they 
are  very  careful  feeders,  and  it  takes 
skill  to  set  the  hook  on  a carp.  And,  if 
you  catch  them  on  artificial  bait,  you 
must  hook  them  in  the  very  brief 
instant  between  their  curiously  hitting 
the  lure  and  spitting  it  out.  Even  if 
successful  in  setting  the  hook,  you  will 
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frequently  find  that  the  carp  has  been 
foul-hooked. 

If  you  deliberately  set  out  to  catch 
carp,  you  must  do  it  with  a combina- 
tion of  the  right  bait  and  careful 
preparation.  The  right  bait  can  be 
nearly  anything  edible,  but  whole 
kernel  corn,  bread,  potatoes,  fish  and 
chicken  offal,  or  cheese,  are  especially 
suitable  to  old  buglemouth. 

The  careful  preparation  consists  of 
selecting  a fishing  spot  and  chumming 
it  over  a period  of  several  days  of 
throwing  in  whole  kernel  corn  or 
pieces  of  boiled  potato,  or  whatever 
bait  you  plan  to  use  in  catching  carp, 
then,  by  baiting  the  hook  with  a 
similar  item,  the  fish  can  be  enticed  to 
readily  take  the  bait  on  which  he  has 
been  conditioned. 

When  chumming  for  carp,  throw 
the  food  from  the  same  spot  each  day, 
in  the  same  direction.  This  will 
broadcast  the  food  over  a given  path 
on  the  bottom.  Then  when  you  cast 
your  bait,  cast  it  in  the  same  direction, 
and  success  should  come  your  way. 

The  trick  in  carp  fishing  is  to 
answer  the  nibble  in  such  a way  as  to 
set  the  hook,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so. 
The  first  consideration  here  is  the 
tackle.  Nearly  any  rod  and  reel  will 
do,  but  I prefer  a rod  with  some  back- 
bone, and  a line  of  about  8 to  10- 
pound  test.  The  hook  should  be  small, 
not  larger  than  size  4,  and  preferably 
about  a size  6 or  8,  permitting  it  to  be 
hidden  in  the  bait.  Use  no  sinker,  but 
if  it  necessary  to  use  one  for  casting, 
use  a slip  sinker  with  a hole  through 
the  center.  Then  when  the  carp  takes 
the  bait,  the  line  will  slip  through  the 
sinker  without  resistance.  At  the  first 
feel  of  resistance  the  carp  will  drop 
the  bait,  so  this  sinker  rule  is  an  im- 
portant one. 

After  casting  the  bait,  leave  the  reel 
disengaged  or  in  “free  spool,”  and 
watch  the  line.  When  the  line  starts 
moving  out,  you  can  be  sure  the  bait  is 
in  the  fish’s  mouth.  Set  the  hook 
quickly  and  get  set  for  a real  battle.  A 
nice-sized  carp  will  fight  like  a 
bulldog,  with  powerful  rushes  to  the 
safety  of  deep  water. 

It  is  possible  to  use  a bobber  when 
carp  fishing,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  it  does  not  offer 
resistance  to  the  feeding  carp.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  use  the  very 
lightest  of  quill  type  bobbers  and 
place  it  far  enough  above  the  bait  to 
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lay  on  top  of  the  water  when  the  bait 
is  on  the  bottom.  Reel  in  the  slack  in 
the  line,  but  release  the  reel  to  permit 
the  line  to  feed  out.  Movement  of  the 
bobber  will  signal  that  a fish  is  feed- 
ing. 

Carp  will  readily  take  a jig  or  a jig 
and  plastic  worm  combination  as  well 
as  other  artificials.  The  jig  combina- 
tions are  especially  effective  fished  on 
the  bottom,  for  they  imitate  a craw- 
fish which  forms  a major  part  of  the 
carps’  diet.  This  is  the  reason  you  will 
frequently  catch  carp  while  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass  with  jigs. 

Fish  the  jig  combination  without 
slack  in  the  line,  so  you  can  feel  the 
momentary  tap  as  the  carp  takes  the 
lure.  Strike  immediately,  as  time  is  of 
the  essence,  and  hesitation  here  will 
cost  you  the  fish. 

Once  you  have  caught  the  carp, 
what  can  you  do  with  him?  Perhaps  so 
few  anglers  fish  for  carp  because  of 
the  mistaken  impression  that  he  is  not 
good  to  eat.  This  is  grossly  incorrect. 
This  fish  is  prized  as  a delicacy  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  many 
Americans  have  been  eating  and 
enjoying  carp  for  generations.  It 
ranks  with  coho  salmon  in  that  tasty 
eating  is  dependent  upon  proper 
preparation.  Of  course,  if  the  carp  is 
caught  in  foul  water,  it  could  have  a 
bad  taste,  just  as  did  Pymatuning 
walleyes  and  bass  during  the  algae 
problem  of  1976.  A carp  caught  in 
fresh  water,  however,  is  perfectly 


good  eating,  and  many  recipes  are 
available  for  preparing  this  fish. 

Carp  can  be  prepared  the  same  as 
other  game  fish.  If  a large  carp, 
prepare  as  steaks,  similar  to  sword- 
fish steaks,  cut  crosswise  from  the 
fish.  Or,  any  size  carp  can  be  filleted 
to  suit.  The  Gapen  book  lists  a 
number  of  recipes  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  one  of  Danny’s  favorites: 

Steamed  Carp 
with  tomato  sauce 

3 lbs.  carp  dressed  for  baking 

2 teaspoons  salt 

34  teaspoon  pepper 

1 cup  water 

Cut  dressed  fish  into  portions  for 
serving.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  place  on  a rack  over  water  in  a 
pan  with  a tight  fitting  cover.  Steam 
for  10  minutes.  Serve  hot  with  tomato 
sauce. 

Tomato  Sauce 

2 cups  stewed  tomatoes 

1 small  onion  chopped  fine 

1 teaspoon  salt 

*4  teaspoon  pepper 

2 tablespoons  melted  butter  or 

fortified  margarine 

2 tablespoons  all-purpose  flour 

Simmer  tomatoes,  onion,  salt,  and 
pepper  together  for  10  minutes.  Add 
the  tomato  mixture  slowly  to  the 
combined  flour  and  melted  butter. 
Cook  until  thick,  stirring  constantly. 


Terrace  Mountain  serves  as  a backdrop  for  contestants  returning  to  the  Seven  Points  Marina  headquarters. 


Raystown’s  "Cold  Turkey”  Bass  Tournament 


Early  October  last  year  was  a 
sportsman’s  dream  in 
“ Rays  town  Country."  Flaming  fo- 
liage, warm  days,  and  cool  evenings. 
More  importantly,  the  bass  were 
cooperating  on  Southcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 8,300  acre  Raystown  Lake. 

The  scene  was  set  for  the  2nd  an- 
nual District  #4  Raystown  Cold 
Turkey  Tournament  which  was  being 
sponsored  by  the  Depthfinders 
B.A.S.S.  Club  of  Carlisle.  Local 
sponsorship  of  the  event  was  the 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglass  Corpora- 
tion and  with  reports  that  fishing 
experts  would  be  on  hand  from  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  as 
well  as  Pennsylvania,  public  interest 
was  keen.  One  entry  arrived  from  the 


by  H.  Wesley  Bower 

state  of  Colorado. 

As  if  to  stimulate  interest  and  whet 
the  appetites  of  the  contestants  com- 
ing to  Raystown  Lake,  on  the  Sunday 
prior  to  the  tournament  local  angler 
George  Norris  caught  three  lar- 
gemouth  bass  measuring  22  inches, 
19*4  inches  and  16  G inches.  Then 
only  four  days  before  the  big  event  he 
caught  five  more  having  a total  weight 
of  22  pounds  and  seven  ounces.  The 
smallest  of  this  string  was  18  and  3/4 
inches  and  the  largest  was  21  and  1/8 
inches. 

Finally  the  weekend  of  the  tourna- 
ment arrived.  Friday  and  Saturday 
were  set  aside  as  practice  days  with 
tournament  day  being  Sunday  from 
7:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Unfortunately, 


accompanying  the  weekend  was  a fast 
moving  cold  front.  Winds  picked  up, 
temperatures  dropped,  and  cold 
showers  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  odds  were  now  against  a good 
catch.  But  the  79  contestants  were 
not  to  be  denied.  No  complaints  were 
heard,  insulated  clothes  and  foul 
weather  gear  appeared  and  practice 
sessions  got  underway. 

With  1 10  miles  of  shoreline  to  ex- 
plore, the  participants  quickly  found 
that  the  upper  reaches  of  the  lake 
were  coffee  color  with  the  lower 
region  being  fairly  clear.  Spinner  baits 
and  plastic  worms  in  about  20  to  35 
feet  of  water  appeared  to  be  the  best 
bass  medicine. 

On  Saturday  evening  prior  to 
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tournament  day,  Raystown  en- 
thusiasts were  treated  to  a seminar 
featuring  B.A.S.S.  members  Dave 
Bostic  and  Denny  Syzak,  both  being 
experts  in  the  ways  of  bass.  Over  150 
sportsmen  showed  up  at  the 
Anchorage  Enterprises’  meeting 
room  for  the  interesting  session. 

One  of  the  evening  highlights  fea- 
tured a presentation  of  a commenda- 
tion certificate  to  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Valentine  from  the  local 
Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S.  State  Chapter 
for  his  assistance  in  coordinating  the 
event  on  the  local  level.  A special 
thanks  was  given  also  to  Bob  Bell, 
Raystown  Park  Manager  for  the  Corp 
of  Engineers;  Jim  Filson,  from  Jim’s 
Anchorage;  and  Frank  Beaver,  a local 
B.A.S.S.  member. 

The  seminar  session  also  included  a 
drawing  for  partners  and  a review  of 
tournament  regulations.  Boat  safety, 
wearing  of  personal  flotation  devices, 
and  utilization  of  “kill  switches”  on  all 
participating  boats  were  stressed. 

Tournament  morning  arrived  along 
with  gusty  winds,  rain  and  snow 
squalls,  choppy  waters,  and  an  excited 
group  of  local  Raystown  enthusiasts. 
During  the  day  spectators  came  and 
went  as  reports  of  the  catches 
continuously  filtered  back  to  the 
Seven  Points  Marina  headquarters. 
Over  300  spectators  were  in  atten- 
dance at  the  countdown  of  the  final 
minutes  of  the  tournament. 

What  a sight  they  were  treated  to 
as  the  contestants  returned!  Sleek, 
classic,  well-equipped  bass  boats, 
quality  fishing  tackle,  and  the 
bassmen  all  decked  out  in  colorful 
jump  suits.  As  the  trophy  fish  were 
taken  out  of  the  fresh  water  live  wells 
and  transferred  to  plastic  bags,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  spectators  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  really 
watching  experts  at  work. 

When  all  boats  checked  in,  79  cold 
enthusiastic  bassmen  showed  up  for 
the  weigh-in.  52  contestants  had  taken 
134  fish.  The  total  weight  of  the  day’s 
catch  was  198  pounds  and  10  ounces. 
Chuck  Behler  of  Lehighton,  Pa.,  and 
Dave  Whitehead  of  New  Jersey,  were 
tied  for  first  place  with  six  fish  total- 
ling weight  of  12  pounds  and  4 ounces. 
Behler  however,  broke  the  tie  because 
he  had  the  largest  bass  in  either 
stringer.  Russel  Rain  of  Irwin,  Pa., 
won  the  lunker  award  with  a 6-pound 
2-ounce  trophy.  It  was  a nip  and  tuck 


contest  down  to  the  last  ounce. 
Behler’s  #1  fish  was  4 pounds  and  4 
ounces  while  Whitehead’s  top  entry 
was  a 4-pound  and  2-ounce  beauty. 

The  Raystown  cold  turkey  tourna- 
ment ended  as  it  began;  with  shivering 
participants  and  spectators  closing 
the  festivities. 

In  retrospect,  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Jim  Valentine  summed  it  up  best 
when  he  said;  “The  Cold  Turkey  Bass 
Tournament  proved  a lot  of 
things  to  a lot  of  people.  To  the  par- 
ticipating B.A.S.S.  members  it  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  Raystown 
Lake  is  on  record  as  being  able  to 
provide  the  facilities  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent bass  fishery  for  future 
Northeastern  United  States  tourna- 


ments. Further,  to  the  local  Raystown 
enthusiasts  who  turned  out  for  the 
event,  it  proved  without  a doubt  the 
Bass  Anglers  Sportsmen  Society  is 
sincere  and  dedicated  about  improv- 
ing the  sport  of  bass  fishing.  Everyone 
left  Raystown  Lake  with  the 
knowledge  that  bass  are  there  for  the 
taking.” 

To  further  substantiate  this  claim, 
Frank  Beaver  a local  fishing  en- 
thusiast, added  a postscript  to  the 
tournament.  Several  days  later  when 
the  weather  cleared  he  brought  to 
boat  a string  of  six  bass  totalling  26 
pounds. 

We’re  betting  that  tournament  fish- 
ing on  the  Raystown  Lake  is  here  to 
stay! 


Dave  Bostic,  right,  weighs  Bob  Watson's  entry  for  the  "lunker" 
event.  Each  entrant  is  allowed  to  submit  only  his  best 
bass  to  qualify  for  the  "Largest  Fish  of  the  Tournament"  award 
and  it  must  be  selected  in  advance  of  the  weighing. 
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Is  There  on  All-round  Bass  Bait? 

tl 


Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the 
search  goes  on  for  the  perfect 
bass  bait.  A glance  at  any  of  the 
catalogs  that  cater  to  bass  fishermen, 
or  a walk  through  the  sporting  goods 
departments  of  various  stores,  only 
serves  to  confuse  the  issue  more. 
Lures  appear  literally  by  the  thou- 
sands, in  all  shapes,  colors,  sizes,  and 
weights.  There  are  top-water  lures. 


by  Loring  D.  Wilson 

mid-depth  lures,  bottom-scrubbing 
lures;  there  are  lures  that  do  their 
own  thing,  and  lures  which  depend 
completely  upon  the  angler  for  the 
proper  action;  and  there  are  new,  un- 
tried patterns,  proven  lures  by  major 
manufacturers,  and  cheap  copies  of 
those  proven  lures  by  small-time 
manufacturers  seeking  to  get  in  on  the 
boom,  some  of  which  work,  others  of 


c 

t 

fl 

I 

which  cannot  be  adjusted  to  run  right  li 
with  a six-pound  maul,  much  less  a 11 
pair  of  needle-nosed  pliers.  « 

The  experienced  bass  angler  has  his  o 
own  knowledge  going  for  him,  as  well  t 
as  the  experience  of  those  he  regularly 
fishes  with.  But  what  of  the  angler  just 
getting  started  in  bass  fishing,  starting  p 
on  a limited  budget,  and  wanting  only  a 
a few  lures  at  the  outset?  This  angler  I 
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The  fat,  or  alphabet  plugs,  come  in  a variety  of  sizes,  shapes 
and  colors,  and  are  made  of  both  plastic  and  balsa  wood. 


won’t  be  entering  tournaments  — for 
a while,  anyway  — probably  doesn’t 
own  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment or  a $5,000.00  bass  boat;  and,  in 
his  innocence,  doesn’t  “know”  that  a 
different  sort  of  lure  is  “required”  for 
each  different  aspect  of  bass  fishing. 
Reading  the  common  type  of  articles 
dealing  with  pursuit  of  the  black  bass 
clouds  the  issue  even  more,  with  one 
recommending  a certain  brand  of  lure 
as  the  hottest  thing  in  the  world  for 
“suspended”  bass,  another  extolling 
the  virtues  of  stick-baits  for  stick-up 
fishing,  and  yet  another  propounding  a 
selection  of  thirty  or  more  different 
types  of  lures  to  cover  all  contin- 
gencies. Are  they  wrong? 

No,  not  in  a sense,  and  as  the  bass 
angler  develops  skills  and  the  ability 
to  read  the  water,  they  can  all  prove 
invaluable  when  examined  in  relation 
to  the  full  body  of  bass  fishing.  But 
they  can  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
beginner.  In  the  first  place,  the  begin- 
ner doesn’t  know  what  a “suspended” 
bass  is,  or  a stick-up;  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood cannot  afford  thirty  different 
types  of  lures  (at  three  bucks  and  up  a 
throw,  that  adds  up  to  a healthy  initia- 
tion fee).  Second,  even  if  that  many 
plugs  could  be  added,  the  beginner  is 
not  going  to  know  how  to  fish  all  of 
them  effectively.  You  can’t  fish  a 
plastic  worm  like  a spinner-bait  and 
be  successful  enough  times  to  make  it 
worth  while,  and  each  variety  of  plug 
has  a different  sort  of  retrieve  that 
works  best  for  it.  So,  what  is  the 
answer?  Is  there  an  all-round  lure  that 
the  beginner  can  purchase  that  will 
turn  the  trick  often  enough  to  provide 
enough  fun  to  keep  him  interested,  as 
well  as  take  bass  under  a wide  variety 
of  conditions? 

The  answer  is  a qualified  “yes”; 
qualified  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  lure  in  existence  that  will 
consistently  take  fish.  If  there  were, 
there  would  never  be  a need  for 
further  plug  experimentation  and  a 
great  amount  of  the  fun  would  be  gone 
from  bassin’.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
the  qualification,  the  crank  bait  is  an 
ideal  lure  for  the  beginner,  as  well  as 
offering  certain  advantages  for  the 
experienced  bass  angler. 

Basically,  the  reason  for  the  name 
“crank  bait”  is  that,  in  general 
practice,  the  plug  is  simply  cast  out 
and  reeled  directly  back  to  the  boat. 
The  construction  of  the  plug  de- 


termines its  action,  whether  a slow, 
side-to-side  wobble,  or  a fast  noise 
producing  shimmy.  In  effect,  crank 
baits  have  been  around  — and  effec- 
tive — for  a very  long  time,  but  it  has 
only  been  within  the  past  decade  that 
they  have  burgeoned  into  the  most 
popular  of  all  bass  baits  except  the 
plastic  worm. 

Unfortunately  (isn’t  it  a shame 
there  are  so  many  unfortunately’s  in 
choosing  lures?)  you  cannot  just  walk 
into  the  local  tackle  shop  and  ask  for 
crank  baits.  Every  major  lure  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  some  minor  ones, 
turns  out  some  variety  of  crank  bait. 
Some  are  made  of  balsa  wood,  some 
of  plastic;  some  have  diving  lips  of 
plastic,  some  of  metal;  some  ride  just 


beneath  the  surface,  some  dive  to 
thirty  feet  or  more;  some  are  long  and 
slender,  some  are  built  like  regular 
minnows,  and  some  look  like  a perch 
with  a gland  condition.  And  finally,  all 
come  in  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as 
well  as  a few  that  only  man  could 
dream  up. 

Nevertheless,  all  is  not  lost.  There 
are  a few  very  simple  guidelines  to 
follow,  so  that  the  selection  of  eight  or 
ten  crank  baits  will  fill  the  bill  and  get 
you  started  on  the  road  to  happy  and 
successful  bass  fishing.  So,  for  the 
moment,  forget  about  brands,  ad- 
vertising claims,  and  photos  of  long 
stringers  of  fish,  and  let’s  look  at 
some  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  various  types  which  will  determine 
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whether  or  not  they  should  be  added 
to  the  beginner’s  inventory. 

The  most  popular  crank  bait  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  fat  plug, 
often  called  the  alphabet  plug,  since 
most  of  its  manufacturers  designate  it 
with  a single  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Without  doubt,  all  of  the  fat  plugs  are 
effective.  They  float  when  at  rest,  and 
dive  to  various  depths  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  lip  that  is  attached  and 
the  speed  of  the  retrieve. 

In  general,  the  body  and  color  on 
individual  members  of  a given  manu- 
facturer’s clan  of  alphabet  plugs  will 
be  exactly  the  same  within  a given 
weight  class,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  size  of  the  diving  lip.  Therefore, 
before  purchasing  a plug,  the  angler 
should  first  determine  the  maximum 
depth  that  will  be  fished  regularly. 
For  example,  if  90%  of  your  bass  fish- 
ing will  be  in  farm  ponds  or  shallow 
lakes  where  the  depth  seldom  exceeds 
twelve  feet,  you  will  be  wasting  money 
with  a purchase  of  the  large-lipped, 
deep  diving  models.  Although  many 
authorities  will  tell  you  that  you  have 
to  scrape  bottom  to  catch  bass 
consistently,  this  can  be  carried  to  an 
extreme.  In  small,  fertile  lakes  and 
ponds,  the  bottom  is  often  covered 
with  algae  or  moss,  and  these  plugs 
will  scoop  it  up  like  a steam  shovel  if 
they  get  down  that  far,  completely 
disappearing  in  the  muck  and  often 
breaking  off  before  they  can  be 
retrieved.  In  addition,  the  plugs  with 
really  large  lips  dive  almost  straight 
down  when  the  retrieve  is  started,  and 
few  bass  have  ever  seen  a real  minnow 
make  a kamikaze  run  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  bottom,  crashing  into  a 
rock  or  submerged  stump  at  top 
speed.  For  these  shallow  areas,  the 
shallow  running  plugs  are  the  best 
bets,  since  by  varying  the  retrieve 
they  can  be  brought  back  to  the  boat 
anywhere  from  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face to  eight  feet  down  hence,  their 
depth  can  be  adjusted  to  the  water 
depth.  Only  in  massive  reservoirs  of 
quarries  should  the  deep  divers  be 
regularly  employed. 

The  alphabet  plugs’  opposite  num- 
bers, so  to  speak,  are  the  thin-minnow 
imitations,  generally  available  in  a 
wide  range  of  lengths  and  weights,  in 
either  plastic  or  balsa  wood,  with  the 
two  most  common  colors  being  silver 
or  gold,  although  they  are  also  made 
in  chartreuse,  purple,  and  several 


The  thin  minnows  are  all  similar;  the  upper  two  are  of  plastic, 
center  is  of  cedar,  the  two  lower  models  are  balsa  wood. 
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other  finishes.  These  plugs  are  shaped 
like  long,  narrow  cigars,  and  are 
among  the  most  popular  of  all  plugs  of 
all  times  — and  justly  so.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  shallow  runners, 
although  a few  have  large  lips  to  take 
them  deep  on  a regular  retrieve,  while 
other  models  sink  slowly  so  that  the 
proper  depth  of  retrieve  may  be 
achieved  by  counting  slowly  after  the 
plug  hits  the  water. 

A minimum  of  two  alphabet  plugs 
and  two  thin-minnows  should  be  in 
every  beginner’s  tackle  kit,  and  a look 
at  the  boxes  of  the  pros  will  invariably 
show  enough  of  these  plugs  to  stock  a 
small  tackle  store.  And,  to  make  the 
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choice  of  the  proper  plugs  for  the 
beginner  even  simpler,  here  are  a few 
further  guidelines  as  to  size  and  finish. 

In  regard  to  color,  the  thin  minnows 
are  most  consistently  effective  in 
silver  and  gold,  with  the  edge  going  to 
the  silver  in  most  cases.  One  of  each 
in  3”-  to  4"-length  would  be  a fair 
setup,  but  don’t  feel  limited  if  all  you 
can  find  are  the  silver  ones.  In  regard 
to  the  alphabet  plugs,  a shad  finish, 
and  any  of  the  various  perch  finishes, 
will  do  the  job.  If  the  waters  you  fish 
regularly  are  muddy  or  acid-stained, 
try  some  of  the  newer  chrome-fin- 
ished plugs;  the  extra  visibility  factor 
can  sometimes  make  the  difference. 
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Size  of  alphabet  plugs  should  be 
somewhere  in  the  2V<i'-  to  312,>- 
range.  Again,  these  are  recommenda- 
tions for  beginners,  who  will  un- 
doubtedly add  many  more  colors  and 
sizes  as  they  progress  in  the  sport. 

There  are  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  the  balsa  wood  lures. 
They  undoubtedly  have  about  the  best 
action  of  any  lure  in  the  water,  but 
they  are  delicate  (a  long  bout  with  a 
pike  or  even  a hefty  pickerel  will 
retire  most  of  them  for  good)  and  they 
are  light.  If  you  fish  a spinning  rig,  the 
lightness  won't  bother  you  except  for 
wind  resistance  and  consequent  loss 
of  accuracy  while  casting;  but,  if  you 
use  a bait-casting  rig,  you  will  be 
constantly  frustrated  by  your  inability 
to  get  any  distance  out  of  the  balsa 
plugs. 

The  same  holds  true,  incidentally, 
with  the  fat  plugs.  Balsa  once  again 
gives  superior  action,  but  in  the 
smaller  sizes  it  is  just  too  light  for 
effective  casting  with  a bait-casting 
rig.  In  the  larger  sizes,  however,  the 
bulk  of  the  plug  adds  enough  weight 
that  they  may  be  used  with  a light 
touch  on  the  spool  during  casting. 

In  addition  to  the  fat  plugs  and  thin 
minnows,  there  are  several  other 
shapes  which  have  reached  general 
acceptance,  and  a few  new  ones  that 
are  tremendously  effective.  Of  these, 
the  most  common  (and  the  most 
consistently  effective  of  all  the  older 
plugs)  is  one  shaped  like  a chub  min- 
now, with  a flattened  head,  and  a bent 
metal  lip.  These  plugs,  in  red- 
head/white body  or  one  of  the  natural 
minnow  finishes  have  been  catching 
bass  for  decades,  and  with  great  regu- 
larity, although  I have  my  suspicions 
that  some  of  the  “newer”  finishes  are 
designed  more  to  attract  the  fish- 
erman than  the  fish.  The  pros  can  ex- 
periment with  wierd  shades  and  pat- 
terns all  they  like,  but  the  beginner 
should  stick  to  a finish  that  looks  like 
something  the  bass  might  actually  see 
(don’t  ask  me  to  explain  why  they  hit 
the  red  and  white  plugs  so 
consistently;  just  accept  it  and  be 
happy!). 

Another  old  standby,  which  has  a 
more  modern  counterpart  that  has 
just  recently  been  introduced,  is  the 
crankbait  plug  with  a metal  diving  lip 
on  the  fore  end,  and  a rubber  skirt  on 
the  tail.  Although  this  is  a deep-diving 
lure,  and  therefore  of  greatest  use  in 


large  reservoirs  or  water-filled  gravel 
pits,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
the  deep  runners  since  the  rubber 
skirt  waves  back  and  forth  behind  it 
like  the  tail  of  a lazily  swimming  fish. 
Its  modern  counterpart  is  a blend  of 
the  crank  bait  and  the  soft  plastic 
twist  tail  grub,  the  soft  plastic  tail 
curling  out  of  the  rear  of  the  hard 
plastic  plug  and  giving  a very  seduc- 
tive wiggle.  The  advantage  to  the 
more  recently  developed  lure  is  that  it 
runs  shallow,  and  is  therefore  effec- 
tive in  small  farm  ponds,  streams,  and 
shallow  lakes. 

These  tails  (on  both  lures)  do  wear 
out,  and  for  the  best  action  it  is 
advisable  to  replace  them  a couple  of 
times  a season  if  the  fish  don’t  tear 
them  up  beforehand.  Replacement 
tails  are  readily  available,  and  quite 
inexpensive,  and  the  colors  can  be 
changed  for  experimentation. 

Another  newcomer  is  one  of  the 


wierdest  looking  crankbaits  around, 
but,  perhaps  because  of  its  shape  and 
action,  or  perhaps  because  it  is  new 
and  the  fish  aren't  used  to  seeing  it 
yet,  has  proven  a killer  for  me  for  the 
past  several  months.  Shaped  a bit  like 
a banana  with  a flattened  head,  the 
plug  is  a very  shallow  runner  with  a 
slow,  side  to  side  wobble,  rather  than 
the  rapid  vibration  type  wiggle  that  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  various  fat 
plugs.  In  addition,  if  the  rod  tip  is  held 
high  and  the  plug  cranked  at  a me- 
dium, rather  than  a slow,  speed,  the 
plug  will  flip-flop  back  and  forth 
across  the  surface,  thus  giving  the  an- 
gler two  plugs  in  one. 

On  the  subject  of  surface  baits, 
very  few  can  truly  class  as  crankbaits 
the  kind  you  just  throw  out  and  reel 
back  but  one  variety,  with  a large 
metal  lip  or  paddles,  that  “walks” 
across  the  surface  on  a steady 
(continued  on  page  28.) 


The  "odd"  ones.  Whether  they  are  deep  divers,  shallow  runners, 
or  surface  lures,  these  plugs  all  qualify  as  crank  baits 
since  no  action  needs  to  be  imparted  on  the  part  of  the  angler. 
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NOT  ALL  BAD  — 

Recently  Deputy  Waterways  Pat- 
rolman Alan  Tarr,  who  is  also  a police 
officer  for  Leechburg,  Pa.,  was  searching 
a motor  vehicle  that  had  been  impounded. 
The  owner,  who  had  a “rap  sheet”  from  5 
states,  who  has  been  convicted  for  nu- 
merous charges  of  assault,  rape,  theft, 
etc.,  and  is  presently  a guest  in  the 
Armstrong  County  jail,  had,  of  all  things 
in  the  glove  box  of  his  vehicle,  a 1977 
Pennsylvania  Fishing  License!  Deputy 
Tarr  stated  jokingly,  “I  guess  he  can’t  be 
all  that  bad,”  when  seeing  the  license,  “at 
least  he  must  be  afraid  of  a Waterways 
Patrolman.” 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 


JUST  A LITTLE! 

Last  year,  four  individuals  were  ap- 
prehended for  catching  and  possessing  19 
trout  about  two  hours  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  trout  season.  This  event  occurred 
on  Millers  Run. 

Approximately  three  hours  later,  at 
Canonsburg  Lake,  I overheard  a young 
fisherman  describing  the  incident  on 
Millers  Run  which  is  about  15  miles  from 
Canonsburg.  The  conversation  went  like 
this:  “Did  you  hear  about  the  guys  who  got 
arrested  down  on  Millers  Run  for  fishin’ 
early?  They  got  fined  $250.00  a head  and 
their  car  was  confiscated!” 

That  conversation  proved  to  me  that 
fishermen  DO  NOT  LIE  . . . they  just 
stretch  the  truth  a little! 

S tan  Plevyak 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Washington  County 


THINK  BEFORE  DISCARDING! 

I have  read  many  times  of  the  agonies 
suffered  by  wildfowl  when  they  become 
entangled  in  discarded  monofilament  fish- 
ing line.  One  morning  I spent  nearly  an 
hour  cutting  a loon  free  from  his  “monofil- 
ament death  trap”  on  Lily  Lake.  I 
reflected  on  the  incident,  in  many  ways,  in 
the  hopes  that  I would  be  able  to  describe 
the  scene  in  a way  that  would  best  serve  as 


a reminder  to  the  thoughtless  people  that 
throw  this  “litter.” 

At  last,  the  old  cliche,  “Hit  them  in  the 
pocketbook — where  it  hurts,”  rang  this 
bell:  the  one  hour  I spent  cost  better  than 
one-half  of  one  resident  fishing  license;  the 
money  the  PFC  spent  on  my  wages  as  I 
performed  this  humanitarian  task  would 
have  bought  several  legal  trout  for  the 
same  angler  that  discarded  it;  if  he  were  a 
bass  fisherman,  it  would  have  purchased 
nearly  one  hundred  fingerling  bass,  or 
several  fingerling  muskellunge. 

It’s  your  money  fellows  and  gals,  spend 
it  the  way  you  want  to.  Take  that  old  line 
with  you  . . . save  a duck’s  life. 

Robert  Lynn  Sterner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Luzerne  County 


HOTSPOT  — 

Safe  Harbor  Dam  is  still  attracting 
hundreds  of  anglers  to  the  Susquehanna 
River.  For  many  years  this  area  has  been 
a “Mecca”  for  serious  walleye  and  bass 
anglers  who  fish  the  “boils”  where  tur- 
bulent water  from  the  hydro  plant  mix 
with  the  river  and  stir  up  all  kinds  of  food. 
Fish  frequent  this  area  in  large  numbers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  food  stirred  up  by 
the  strong  currents,  and  are  usually  in  a 
feeding  mood. 

The  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp. 
has  maintained  parking  facilities  and  rest 
rooms  for  anglers  who  fish  from  the  “cat- 
walk,”  as  well  as  the  river  shore.  The 
Conestoga  River  joins  the  Susquehanna 
here  and  many  good  catches  are  also 
made  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

Harry  H Red  line 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Lancaster  County 


LIKED  THE  'SERVICE  '? 

While  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Charles  Urban  and  I were  on  patrol  at 
North  Lake  we  apprehended  a young 
woman  who  was  fishing  without  a license. 
When  I explained  the  options  of  settle- 
ment and  the  amount  of  fine  for  the  viola- 
tion, the  young  woman  requested  to  settle 
then  and  there.  She  handed  me  one  $20 
bill  and  one  $10  bill  for  which  I handed  her 


back  $5.00  for  change. 

The  lady  said,  “Oh  no,  that  is  for  you. 
You  fellows  do  a good  job  and  I want  you  to 
have  that.  ” 

The  defendant  seemed  truly  hurt  when  I 
explained  as  how  we  were  not  allowed  to 
accept  gratuities. 

Many  times  during  my  tenure  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bribe  me  or  buy  me  off  from  mak- 
ing an  arrest,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  been  offered  a “tip”  after  ac- 
cepting the  fine. 

Claude  M Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N!  Luzerne  County 


GOING  BATTY ? 

On  a beautiful  warm  night  in  the  middle 
of  May,  Bill  Lapenz  and  his  two  sons  were 
fishing  for  trout  from  a boat  on  Lake 
Pleasant.  Watching  the  trout  rise  for 
insects  in  the  moonlight,  they  decided  to 
try  some  small  flies. 

About  every  second  or  third  cast  the  fly 
would  seem  to  hover  in  the  air  for  about  10 
seconds,  or  so,  before  falling  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Bill  kept  telling  the 
boys,  “There’s  something  wrong  out 
there.” 

On  the  very  next  cast  they  saw  a bat  in 
the  moonlight;  it  would  catch  the  fly,  hang 
onto  it  for  a while,  then  let  it  go! 

Henry  Rippert 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

S/Erie  County 


QUESTIONS.  QUESTIONS! 

A Waterways  Patrolman  takes  pride  in 
accumulating  a lot  of  knowledge  so  that 
this  knowledge  can  be  passed  on  to  you, 
the  public,  who  seek  answers  to  these 
questions.  Many  times,  these  inquiries  are 
received  at  our  headquarters  via  the 
telephone.  However,  it  seems  like  some  of 
these  questions  are  designed  solely  to 
stump  the  “warden.” 

For  instance,  one  young  man  called  and 
wanted  to  know  what  the  weather  was  go- 
ing to  be  like  tomorrow  out  at  Canonsburg 
Lake.  The  next  day,  a woman  called  and 
wanted  to  know  if  fish  are  stocked  in 
Canada  and,  if  so,  what  kinds  and  how 
many? 

Next  year,  I think  I will  ride  up  to 
Canada  and  check  out  their  fisheries 
management  program.  I hope  my 
professor  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  will  let  me  cut  a couple  of 
meteorology  classes. 

Stan  Plevyak 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Washington  County 
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FROM  NASTY  TO  NICE! 

At  the  conclusion  of  organized  snake 
hunts,  the  sponsors  are  required  to  submit 
a report  to  the  Fish  Commission  in  which 
they  state  the  number  of  reptiles  taken, 
species,  location  where  caught,  and  final 
disposition  of  the  snakes. 

Recently,  one  such  report  really  made 
our  day  when  we  noted  the  comments 
under  " disposition " — X number  of  rattle- 
snakes taken  in  several  counties  were 
"wild";  X number  of  copperheads  taken  in 
same  locations  were  " wild ” and  X number 
of  black  rat  snakes  also  taken  in  same 
counties  were  "calm."  Guess  it  all  de- 
pends on  interpretation  of  the  word  "dis- 
position!” 

Frank  A.  Kulikosky 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Southcentral  Region 


CLOSE.  ..SORT A! 

Deputy  Mike  Symbala  and  I were 
patrolling  Lower  Hereford  Manor  Lake 
one  afternoon  when  a fisherman  looked  at 
Mike  and  asked,  “What  are  you  doing  way 
down  here?”  Rather  puzzled  Symbala  re- 
plied, “I  live  in  Enon  Valley  and  that’s  not 
too  far  away!”  The  man  said,  “I  thought 
you  were  from  Hollidaysburg.”  “No,  sir!” 
Mike  exclaimed.  Hearing  the  conversa- 
tion, I immediately  noticed  the  resem- 
blance between  Deputy  Symbala  and  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  Walter  Rosser,  of 
Blair  County:  black  hair,  mustache, 
glasses,  and  a pipe.  Only  one  major 
difference:  Walt  is  spotting  Mike  about 
forty  to  fifty  pounds! 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


DESECRATION! 

There  is  a rock,  some  40  feet  square, 
that  rears  up  out  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  about  800  yards  downstream  from 
Safe  Harbor  Dam.  In  pre-Columbian 
times  the  river  was  split  by  this  huge  rock, 
and  it  was  a landmark  known  far  and  wide 
by  the  Indians  that  lived  in  the  valley.  It 
must  have  had  some  religious  significance 
as  the  tracks  of  the  thunderbird  can  be 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  tales  of  brave 
deeds  scratched  into  the  soft  rock.  When 
I’m  in  the  area,  I often  stop  and  look  at 
the  petroglyphs  incised  into  the  surface, 
and  reflect  at  what  the  river  and  surround- 
ing valley  must  have  been  like  then. 

Much  to  my  sorrow  some  thoughtless 
individual  has  hacked  a dove  of  peace  into 
the  stone,  directly  over  some  of  the  carv- 


ings. How  horribly  thoughtless  some 
people  are.  The  “artist”  even  signed  his 
work!  Wherever  you  are,  “J.  L.,”  I hope 
some  time  you  learn  the  irrepairable 
damage  you  have  done  and  learn  to  ap- 
preciate things  that  are  older  than  the 
memory  of  any  living  man. 

Harry  M Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Lancaster  County 

BOTHERSOME  BASS! 

Through  the  grapevine.  Deputy 
Contray  learned  of  an  unusual  experience 
of  a former  deputy.  He  encountered  a 
fisherman  with  a bass  in  his  possession  (on 
a stringer)  during  the  closed  season.  When 
asked  why  he  kept  the  bass  the  man  came 
up  with  a “first”  for  excuses.  It  seems  this 
particular  fish  would  not  stop  hitting  his 
nightcrawlers.  Every  time  the  man  cast 
his  line,  this  old  bass  would  nail  it  and 
after  a while  he  got  tired  turning  him 
loose.  To  solve  this  problem,  which  was 
really  lousing  up  his  fishing,  he  decided  to 
place  the  bass  on  the  stringer  temporarily 
and  release  him  after  he  was  done  fishing. 
Wow!  I have  heard  them  all! 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


MORE . . . MORE . . . MORE! 

Last  evening  a Deputy  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman stopped  by  my  headquarters  with 
nine  trout  and  information  that  he  had  ap- 
prehended a violator  for  possessing  over 
the  daily  creel  limit,  and  that  the  violator 
wished  to  meet  with  me  and  settle  the  case 
as  soon  as  possible.  I phoned  the  violator 
that  same  evening  and  told  him  that  I 
would  meet  him  at  the  Northeast  Re- 
gional Headquarters  at  9:30  a.m.  the 
following  morning. 


The  young  man  replied  that  he  would 
much  rather  meet  me  at  about  5:00  a.m.  in 
the  morning  or  much  later  in  the 
day — as  he  had  plans  to  go  back  to  the 
same  freshly  stocked  area,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  there  before  the  hungry  law 
breakers  “scobbed  up”  all  the  rest  of  the 
fish. 

Claude  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N! Luzerne  County 


IMPROVISATION! 

A man  caught  a large  walleye  at  Rac- 
coon State  Park  Lake  during  the  closed 
season.  Curious  to  know  how  big  it  was, 
and  with  no  ruler  handy,  the  man  used  a 
one  dollar  bill  to  do  the  measuring.  “Six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($6.50)  worth” 
figured  out  to  be  around  32  inches  of 
fish.  Interesting  to  note,  the  state  record  is 
36  inches! 

Jack  Petrick 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Beaver  County 


POSITIVE  THINKING? 

While  on  boat  patrol  at  Edinboro  Lake, 
a young  fisherman  asked  about  a State 
Record  Fish,  and  how  to  go  about  getting 
it  registered  to  receive  a certificate.  He 
was  very  concerned  about  the  details. 

I explained  that  he  should  take  it  to  his 
District  Waterways  Patrolman  and  then 
asked  what  kind  of  fish  it  was.  When  he 
told  me  it  was  a smallmouth  bass,  I told 
him  they  weren’t  in  season  yet. 

He  said,  “I  know  where  he  is  and  I’m 
going  to  catch  him  next  week  when  the 
season  opens”! 

Henry  Rippert 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

S/Erie  County 


PLEASE ..  . 

When  writing  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  whether  for  information 

of  a general  nature,  or  ordering  publications,  charts,  etc.. 

we  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  including  your  full  address, 

preferably  printed  or  typed.  Too  often  we  receive  requests 

for  information  with  the  return  address  illegibly  scrawled  in  a hand 

almost  as  bad  as  your  editor's  We  cannot  always  decipher 

such  addresses  correctly  which  results  in  some  responses  going  astray. 

Neither  can  we  overemphasize  the  importance  of  ZIPCODES 

If  you  have  been  notified  by  your  postmaster  that  your  address  has 

been  changed  (mine  has  . . and  / haven't  moved!),  please 

advise  us  of  the  new  address  immediately.  We  know  you  want  your  mail 

answered  promptly,  and  we  can  do  it  with  your  help. 

J.  F.  Yoder,  Editor 
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FLY  TYING 


The  Cork-Bodied  Ant 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 

Jim  Rupert,  of  DuBois  (and  others 
in  the  area),  calls  this  month’s 
featured  pattern  a “lure.”  But,  to  Bob 
Davis  of  Big  Run,  who  introduced  me 
to  this  imitation,  and  for  some  of  his 
close  friends,  the  Cork-Bodied  Ant  is 
the  most  deadly  artificial  they’ve  ever 
used.  In  fact  they  seldom  try  any 
other  pattern.  Both  Bob  and  Jim  are 
active  members  of  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  progressive  fly  fishing  or- 
ganizations, the  Allegheny  Mountain 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  located  in 
DuBois.  As  a member  of  this  chapter 
Bob  Davis  is  often  derided  for  his  al- 
most-total  adherence  to  this 
particular  pattern  - in  fact  his  nick- 
name in  the  local  TU  organization  is 
the  “ Cork  Ant  Kid.”  But,  you  can’t 
knock  success,  and  Bob  can  recall 
many  productive  fishing  trips  when 
nothing  but  the  cork  ant  would  work. 
Regardless  of  the  jibes  and  teasing. 
Bob  believes  that  this  ant  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  patterns  you  can  tie. 
Don’t  go  fly  fishing,  especially  late  in 
the  season,  without  several  copies  of 
the  Cork-Bodied  Ant. 

Bob  has  fished  most  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s prime  trout  waters,  and  had 
found  that  the  ant  is  an  effective  pat- 
tern on  many  of  these  streams. 
Whether  fishing  while  a hatch  appears 
and  surface-feeding  trout  are  search- 
ing out  food,  or  fishing  when  the  sur- 
face is  void  of  food,  the  ant  is  usually  a 
predictable  success.  On  several  trips 
to  Kettle  Creek  while  the 
Hendrickson  emerged  in  late  April 
and  early  May,  Bob  has  caught  many 
trout  rising  to  mayfly  duns.  Trout 
after  trout  rose  to  the  naturals,  then 
proceeded,  on  the  next  rise,  to  take 
the  Cork-Bodied  Ant. 

But,  the  ant  also  works  well  during 
the  late  season  when  few  hatches  are 
evident.  Several  years  ago  Bob  fished 
Kettle  Creek  with  several  friends.  Al- 
though a few  trout  rose  occasionally 
for  some  microorganisms,  none  rose 
consistently.  During  this  inaction.  Bob 
Davis  and  his  angler  friends  sat  back 
on  the  bank,  each  encouraging  the 


other  to  try  for  a lone  trout  searching 
the  surface  for  signs  of  drifting  food. 
One  of  the  fishermen  dared  Bob  to 
cast  to  the  lone  riser  with  his  Cork- 
Bodied  Ant.  Soon  another  friend 
goaded  Bob,  and  he  finally  waded  into 
the  stream  to  challenge  the  trout. 
Now  all  Bob’s  pals  sat  back  on  the 
bank,  confident  that  he  couldn’t  catch 
this  large  discriminating  fish. 

On  the  first  cast  Bob  slapped  the 
ant  onto  the  surface  a few  feet  above 
the  feeding  trout.  The  heavy  brown 
immediately  rose  to  the  ant.  The 
kibitzers  pointed  to  a second  heavy 
fish  sipping  in  minute  terrestrials 
upstream,  and  again  dared  Bob  to 
cast  the  ant  over  that  fish.  Again,  on 
the  first  cast.  Bob  caught  the  trout. 
Both  trout  were  over  seventeen  inches 
long.  Bob’s  buddies  now  sat  back  on 
the  bank  almost  speechless  after 
experiencing  the  success  Bob  had  with 
the  ant.  The  Cork-Bodied  Ant  really 
works! 

When  fishing  the  ant,  Bob  feels  it’s 
important  to  slap  the  imitation  onto 
the  surface.  This  probably  attracts 
rather  than  scares  feeding  fish  to  this 
pattern. 

What  colors  are  best?  Bob  usually 
ties  ants  with  black  or  natural  (brown 
or  tan)  bodies.  With  the  former  he 
uses  a black  hackle,  and  with  the  lat- 
ter a ginger  hackle  to  imitate  the  legs. 
Of  the  two  colors,  Bob  prefers  the 
natural  with  ginger  legs.  No  matter 
what  color  you  use  make  certain  you 
have  a good  supply  available  of  these 
late  summer  imitations  for  your  next 
fishing  trip. 

Although  the  ant  looks  like  it  is 
difficult  to  tie  at  first  glance,  it  really 
isn’t;  if  you  study  the  accompanying 
photographs  and  tying  information 


you  should  have  little  difficulty.  Bob 
Davis  indicates  that  once  you  set  up 
an  assembly  line  of  sorts  with  the  cork 
bodies  you  can  turn  out  imitations  in 
large  numbers.  The  only  materials 
you’ll  need  are  a pencil  with  a needle 
placed  in  the  eraser  (sharp  end 
exposed);  a small  finger  nail  file 
(emery  board)  to  shape  the  cork 
cylinders  into  spheres;  twenty-pound 
monofilament  line  onto  which  you’ll 
string  the  finished  cork  spheres;  of 
course  you’ll  need  some  natural  cork 
cylinders  (these  can  be  purchased  at 
many  fly  tying  stores);  and,  finally,  if 
you  plan  to  tie  the  black  ant,  you’ll 
need  some  black  enamel. 

When  you  have  completed  shaping 
the  cork.  Bob  suggests  that  you  string 
the  two  pieces  onto  the  monofilament 
line.  To  aid  you  in  stringing  the 
spheres  onto  the  line,  rotate  the  com- 
pleted cork  on  the  needle  to  widen  the 
hole.  The  monofilament  line  should  be 
about  four  inches  long.  A piece  this 
length  allows  you  to  dip  the  two  bodies 
into  the  lacquer  or  enamel  at  the  same 
time.  Bob  recommends  two  coats  of 
lacquer.  The  lacquer  also  prevents  the 
cork  from  slipping  off  the  line. 

With  the  following  directions  you, 
too,  can  experience  the  same  kind  of 
success  that  Bob  Davis  does. 

Cork-Bodied  Ant  Components: 

Hook  — Size  16  (or  any  size  you 
prefer),  Mustad  # 94840 

Body — Two  cork  cylinders  (1/8  inch 
diameter)  each  approximately  1/4  inch 
tong  (rear  half  should  be  slightly  longer 
than  the  front  half) 

Legs  — Two  or  three  turns  of  black  or 
ginger  hackle  (depending  on  the  color  of 
the  body) 


Bob  Davis,  of  Big  Run,  is  pictured  at  his  fly  tying  table 
tying  his  creation:  the  Cork-Bodied  Ant. 
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Tying  the  Cork- Bodied  Ant 


Left : Start  with  a cork  cylinder — 
size  1/8"  x 3/4" — and  cut  into  three 
pieces  with  a sharp  knife  or  razor  blade 


Right:  Center  a cylinder  on  a needle 
(dull  end  of  needle  is  inserted  into  a 
pencil  eraser)  and  file  with  emery  board 
until  football-shaped  File  slowly  to 
prevent  chipping  Move  cork  up  and 
down  the  needle  to  widen  the  hole: 
repeat  process  with  second  cylinder 


Left:  Thread  both  completed  pieces 
onto  a four-inch  piece  of  20  pound 
monofilament,  spacing  the  spheres  from 
one  eighth  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart 

Right:  Dip  both  corks  into  dear  lacquer, 
or  black  enamel,  and  let  dry  Repeat  the 
procedure  a second  time 


Left:  Tie  the  cork  body  assembly  onto  a 
size  1 6 hook  and  secure  with  fly  tying 
thread  and  a drop  or  two  of  lacquer 
Flatten  the  monofilament  line  with  pliers 
to  facilitate  placement  on  the  hook 

Right:  Add  black  or  ginger  hackle,  make 
three  turns  and  dip  off  bottom  of  the 
hackle  Whip  finish,  lacquer,  and  you 
have  a completed  Cork-Bodied  Ant 


■M 
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...an  All-round 
Bass  Bait? 

(continued  from  page  23.) 

retrieve,  is  very  effective,  can  be  truly 
termed  crankbait,  and  should  be  in 
every  tacklebox  for  those  times  when 
the  fish  give  the  angler  the  greatest 
thrill  of  all  by  striking  on  the  surface. 

Crankbaits  are  just  as  easy  to  fish 
as  their  name  implies.  The  angler 
picks  a likely  target,  whether  it  be 
visible  from  the  surface,  such  as  a 
protruding  stump  or  the  edge  of  a lily 
pad  bed,  or  invisible  from  above 
water,  such  as  a sharp  drop-off, 
sandbar,  or  submerged  creek  channel. 
Depending  upon  the  type  of  target,  he 
then  casts  — parallel  to  “line”  type 
targets,  such  as  shorelines  or  weed 
beds,  or  past  “stick-ups”  such  as 
stumps  and  branches;  and  reels  the 
crankbait  back  to  the  boat.  The  speed 
of  the  retrieve  will  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividual bait  (which  must  be  de- 
termined by  trial  and  error)  and  the 
depth  of  the  water. 

The  object  is  to  get  the  plug  as  close 
to  the  bottom  as  possible  without 
burying  it  in  the  mud  or  moss.  Bass, 
unless  they  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
massive  feeding  spree  in  very  shallow 
water,  will  be  cruising  near  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  crankbait  should  come 
close  enough  so  that  the  fish  can 
either  see  the  bait  or  hear  the  rattle 
which  is  built  into  most  of  these  lures. 


Here  are  four  popular 
models  of  floating/diving 
minnow-type  plugs 


A bass  will  swim  a long  way  to  con- 
nect with  something  that  either 
tempts  or  angers  him;  but,  for  some 
reason,  unless  conditions  are  right  he 
won’t  move  up  more  than  one  or  two 
feet. 

For  the  most  part,  individual  crank- 
baits  have  their  own  “best”  speed  of 
retrieve  cranked  too  slowly,  there 
is  little  or  no  action  . . . too  fast,  and 
the  plug  will  flip  in  the  water  and  twist 
the  line.  Practice  with  each  of  your 
plugs  before  you  need  them,  so  that 


when  the  bait  comes  out  of  the  box  i 
and  hits  the  water  three  feet  past  a 
fishy  stump,  you  will  know  exactly 
how  fast  to  turn  the  reel  handles. 

As  you  gain  experience,  you  will 
realize  that  sometimes  a bass  wants  a 
fast-moving  lure,  sometimes  one  that 
just  barely  waggles  along.  Have  lures 
that  dive  to  the  same  depths  on 
different  speeds  of  retrieve  — for 
example,  a fat  plug  for  a slow  retrieve 
at  three  feet,  and  a balsa  thin-minnow 
that  won’t  go  deeper  than  that  when 
you  burn  the  reel  handles  as  fast  as 
you  can.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  ex- 
periment with  retrieve  speeds  without 
hanging  up  or  altering  the  best  action 
of  the  plug  in  the  water. 

Time  will  bring  greater  proficiency, 
and  experimentation.  Although  these 
plugs  are  highly  effective  when  reeled 
straight  back  to  the  boat,  try  bobbing 
them,  a “stop-and-go”  retrieve  that 
makes  the  lure  dive  a short  distance 
and  then  swim  back  to  the  surface. 
Especially  effective  with  the  smaller 
fat  plugs  in  shad  finish,  it  looks  like  an 
injured  threadfin  shad  that  can’t  stay 
down.  At  times  it’s  like  playing  with 
nitroglycerin.  F 

Crankbaits  have  a lot  going  for  o 
them  — variety  of  shapes,  variety  of  a 
depths,  tremendous  variety  of  colors,  h 
and  great  ease  of  use.  There  will  be  ca 

days  when  they  don’t  produce  a swirl  ra 

there  is  no  all-round  lure,  and  R 
probably  never  will  be  — but  they  B: 
produce  often  enough  to  warrant  their  Je 
running  for  the  title. 


Linette  Hans  has  a reason  to  smile: 
that  American  Shad  was  just  a 
smidge  short  of  26  inches  long  and 
weighed  6J4  pounds!  She  caught 
it  on  a "Flicker"  in  the  Delaware 
River  in  Northampton  County. 

Her  photo  was  a sharp  black  & white. 
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So  you  want  your  picture 
in  the  Angler? 

Pictures  of  fishermen  and  their 
catches  must  be  bright ; sharp,  and  of 
reasonably  good  quality  overall.  Do 
not  send  blurred  photos,  we  cannot 
use  them  We  cannot  use  dark 
(underexposed)  or  overexposed 
(those  with  a "bleached-out"  ap- 
pearance) photos.  Send  only  black 
and  white  glossies;  do  not  send  silk 
finish,  borderless  prints  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Angler. 

We  cannot  accept  responsibility 
for  the  return  of  unsolicited 
photographs  which  are  not  accom- 
panied by  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope 


PENN 


Any  Tiger  Musky  is  a catch  that  will 
be  remembered  for  a long  time, 
but  Tom  King's  46%  incher,  which 
tipped  the  scales  at  23  pounds, 
was  a real  trophy — in  any  book! 

Tom  caught  it  from  Bedford 
County's  Shawnee  Lake  on  a Mepps. 
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REDBANK  RESCUE 


by  Jim  Smith 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Armstrong  County 


Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Ronnie  Reedy  arrived  at  the 
Fish-For-Fun  area  of  the  North  Fork 
of  Redbank  Creek  just  in  time  to 
assist  in  averting  a near  tragedy.  As 
he  drove  onto  the  scene,  a fisherman 
came  running  up  and  asked  him  to 
radio  for  an  ambulance.  Using  a CB, 
Ronnie  contacted  Ed  Clauser  of 
Brookville  who  in  turn  telephoned 
Jefferson  Emergency  Control. 

The  ambulance  arrived  within 
minutes,  along  with  Chief  of  Police 
Earl  Smith  and  Sgt.  William  Mc- 
Gaughey.  By  chance,  Larry  DeJohn,  a 
professional  photographer  was  in  the 
area  and  recorded  the  chain  of  events 
shown  here. 

A 21-year-old  youth,  while  under 


the  influence,  had  toppled  off  a ce- 
ment wall  upstream  from  the  Fish- 
For-Fun  Project  and  came  floating, 
face  down  (above),  four  inches  un- 
derwater, into  the  fishing  area.  Paul 
Clark,  a fisherman  from  Brookville, 
removed  some  of  his  outer  clothing 
and  waded  out,  grabbed  the  victim  by 
his  long  hair  (above  right),  and  towed 
him  ashore. 

Other  fishermen,  names  unknown 
(photos  below),  gave  artificial  respira- 
tion until  the  ambulance  arrived,  then 
assisted  with  his  removal.  The  near 
victim  was  charged  with  public 
drunkenness  (paid  fine)  and  posses- 
sion of  drugs  (case  pending).  To  date, 
he  has  met  Paul  Clark  face  to  face  but 
has  yet  to  thank  him  for  saving  his 
life. 

A 19-year-old  companion  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  wall  by  police.  He 
was  charged  with  public  drunkenness 
and  paid  fine. 

Final  note:  after  the  rescue  all  fish- 
ermen returned  to  their  fishing! 
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Ashore 

& 

Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 


There  is  much  more  involved  in  re- 
tail selling  of  new  boats  than 
simply  designing,  building,  and  dis- 
playing the  finished  product  in  a 
dealer’s  showroom.  This  may  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  by  someone 
who  has  just  taken  a second  look  at 
the  checkbook  balance  after  paying 
the  down  payment  on  a sleek,  new 
runabout.  It  may  be  equally  difficult 
to  fathom  by  someone  who  has  just 
inserted  a check  and  installment  pay- 
ment coupon  No.  32  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  a friendly  marine  finance 
company.  But,  as  any  successful  boat 
manufacturer  can  quickly  attest,  the 
sale  is  but  one  step  in  a well-planned, 
well-financed,  well-executed  opera- 
tion that  is  so  vital  to  survival  in  a 
highly  competitive  industry. 

What  each  manufacturer  strives  for 
is  the  sometimes  intangible  means 
that  will  entice  potential  customers  to 
inspect  his  line  more  closely  than  the 
next  fellow’s.  The  key  to  this  attain- 
ment is  usually  huddled  under  a cor- 
porate umbrella  identified  by  various 
fancy  names  and  titles,  but  most 
simply  called  “advertising.”  Mer- 
chandising a boat  is,  however,  quite 
different  than  huckstering  aspirin 
tablets,  pushing  soda  pop,  or  even 
touting  four-figure  automobiles.  Un- 
like a boat,  the  products  mentioned 
are  necessities,  of  custom,  if  not 
otherwise.  But  a boat  is  a luxury  item 
by  most  standards.  When  it  comes  to 
selling  a leisure  product  in  sufficient 
volume  to  stay  afloat,  a seller  must 
literally  “create”  a need  for  his 
product.  “Recreation,”  “bigger,” 
“relaxation,”  “plush,”  “larger,” 
“faster”  ...  all  become  adjectives  of 
endearing  charm. 

Boat  manufacturers  rely  heavily  on 


print-oriented  material  to  get  the 
message  across.  While  there  has  been 
a slight  increase  in  national  radio  and 
television  advertising  of  boats,  most 
companies  stay  with  the  printed  word 
and  breathtaking  photographs.  Paid 
advertising,  press  releases,  boat  show 
handouts,  etc.  . . . there  is  little  doubt 
the  print  medium  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  putting  it  all  together.  True  use 
of  the  word  advertising,  however, 
must  be  stretched  to  include  every 
single  phase  of  a boat  company’s 
operation.  Not  only  must  it  include 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads, 
brochures,  catalogs,  and  handouts,  it 
can  and  should  encompass  data  and 
technical  specification  sheets,  design 
and  floor  plan  layouts,  furniture  as 
well  as  fittings  descriptions,  construc- 
tion and  quality  control  provisions, 
warranty  details,  dealership  networks 
and  working  relationships,  and  a 
dozen  more  categories.  Everything, 
right  down  to  the  price  tag,  must 
possess  and  display  the  quality  and 
taste  of  the  finished  product.  This 
means  a collective  effort  by  all  com- 
pany employees,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  If  such  effort  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, everything  will  crumble  and  all 
effort  will  have  been  in  vain. 

When  prospective  buyers  attend 
boat  shows  or  visit  dealers,  the  first 
brochure  usually  seen  is  the  com- 
pany’s colorful  and  comprehensive 
“fleet”  brochure.  Often  a three-  or 
four-fold  piece  or  even  booklet,  it 
spotlights  every  boat  in  the  line  and  is 
designed  to  lure  a prospect  into 
requesting  additional  literature  or  in- 
formation on  a specific  model.  To 
meet  this  need,  many  companies  offer 
an  additional  brochure,  just  as  color- 
ful but  much  more  detailed,  both 
photographically  and  technically,  tai- 
lored to  a specific  model.  Beyond  this, 
for  those  who  do  purchase  a boat,  an 
owner’s  manual  or  booklet  is  pro- 
vided, which  outlines  and  explains 
operating  procedures,  equipment,  and 
specifications.  Also  often  available 
(but  usually  at  customer  expense),  is  a 
highly  explicit  service/repair  engine 
manual. 

The  birth  of  all  this  consumer- 
oriented  material  typically  dawns  with 
data  sheets,  complete  with  line  draw- 
ings of  the  boat  and  its  floor  plans, 
along  with  a list  of  standard  as  well  as 
optional  equipment  available.  The 
next  step  in  promoting  a specific  boat 


f 

is  actually  taking  one,  decorating  it,  |j 
and  having  one  of  the  country’s  finest 
boat  photographers  shoot  coverage 
from  every  possible  angle,  both  inside 
and  out.  Hundreds  of  photos — in 
positive  color,  negative  color,  and 
black  and  white  — are  taken  of  each 
boat  to  give  the  art  and  layout  depart- 
ment the  widest  possible  choice.  Care-  ? 
ful  attention  to  detail  is  absolute; 
everything  is  placed  to  insure  the 
most  appealing  photographs  possible 
will  be  taken.  Everything  is  checked, 
right  down  to  making  sure  naval 
custom  and  tradition  are  followed  and 
all  flags  and  pennants  are  flown 
properly. 

Once  photography  is  complete, 
production  of  the  brochure  moves  in-  | 
doors  where  it  is  met  by  an  army  of 
professional  writers,  engineers,  and 
sales  and  advertising  personnel  who  * 
attack  it  with  a vengeance.  Together,  j 11 
they  must  create  a layout  that  will 
guide  the  viewer  through  the  boat  in 
words  and  pictures,  calling  attention 
to  all  details  a prospect  may  or  may  ■ 

not  note  on  his  own.  Rigorous  and  ' 

exacting  standards  are  imposed  every 
step  of  the  way,  often  even  including 
actual  tests  of  the  very  paper  on 
which  the  brochure  will  be  printed. 
Text  is  written  and  rewritten  count-  1 
less  times  and  type  size  and  style  sub- 
ject to  countless  discussions  until  it  is 
finalized.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 

A number  of  boat  manufacturers 
also  produce  “promotional”  literature 
that,  although  indirectly  an  ac- 
knowledged selling  piece,  is  basically 
designed  to  help  customers  enjoy  the 
product  more,  or  in  greater  safety. 

One  company  produced  a three-fold 
piece  for  several  years,  entitled  “A 
Boatman’s  Guide.”  Designed  to  slip  (! 
into  the  pocket,  it  offered,  by  means 
of  charts  and  dial  calculator,  practical  | 
first  aid  instruction  as  well  as  useful 
weather  data.  Other  aids  to  boaters 
come  from  seemingly  unlikely 
sources.  One  national  beverage  dis- 
tributor printed,  at  great  expense,  a , 
series  of  boating  booklets  and  made 
them  available  free  of  charge  to 
volunteer  boating  organizations  to  use  _ 
as  handouts  in  their  boating  classes.  ^ 
All  because  he,  himself,  was  an  avid  ^ 
boater.  Einally,  a score  of  boat  manu- 
facturers produce  a newsletter  of  one 
type  or  another.  Available  to  dealers  ^ 
and  registered  owners,  the  newsletter 
not  only  keeps  the  recipient  aware  of  ■' 
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is  uni'dwi  to  the  keel  and  mti 
solid  aluminum  rivet.- 


inside 
tor  I hr 


Tht-  aluminum 
plywood  *uppo. 


The  hull  and  decks  are  made  of  5052  marine 
aluminum  for  maximum  corrosion  resistance 


ung  i*  fastened  with  stainless  slew 
reinforced  >»  ith  aluminum  angle?. 


Positive  flotation  material  is  added 
to  the  hull  to  meet  or  exceed  BJ-A 
and  Coast  Guard  regulations. 


Wood  stringer 
to  the  hull  to  t 


T he  one  piece  alumm 
eliminates  a ccnter-ki 


flotation  materia!  meet • 
ul  Coast  Guard  stand  arc 


■hoppetl  fiberglass  and  hand-laid 
'■'■6  '~*re  applied  to  build  a hull 


Seams  at  the  chine  are  sealed  w n 
tape  and  liquid  scaler,  then  douhl 


The  aluminurr 
plywood  s uppo 
to  absorb  mote 


Lapstrakmg  is  rolled  into 

hull  sides  to  add  strength  . A 

without  adding  weight 

Seams  at  the  chine  are  sealed  with  r t 

tape  and  liquid  scaler,  then  double-rn 

Strong  aircraft  type  construction  is 
throughout  the  boat  For  example,  the 
is  unitized  to  the  keel  and  interior  ribs 
solid  aluminum  rivet s. 


Acrylic-based 
form  high  gloss 


bottom  eliminates  Paints  arc  qu i 
in  Starcratt  s d 


ii h The  one-piece  alumi 

a center-keel  seam. 


AT  IONS 

!2Q  H.  , ; 


STANDARDS 


Kingfisher  I6  0.B 


Ameri< 


Kingfisher  14  O B 


Amerii 


Seafarer  16  0 B 


OPTIONS 


VOJR  SIARCRAfT  D6 


Seafarer  14  4 O H 


American  20 I.O./jet 

Mere 

OMC 

1<KI 

Centet  Length  20'7~ 
Bom  95%' 

Overall  Height  til 1 

4 70 

IKK 

235 

Tranvtm  H -IS”.  W W8*« 
Interior  Side  Depth  30'  j 
Rec  Cap  2000 

Rev  Cap  (person*)  9 
HP  290 

Fuel  Capacity:  36  gal 

T*r.  or  Burgundy 

233 

Weight  System*  Dry  1605  Ih* 

American  "S”  19  O.B. 

Centei  l-rngth  192'.' 

Beam  Kf. ' ; 

Overall  Height  491  .• 
Transom:  H 21'.  W 85 

Rr.  Cap  (Ih.  >l  two 
Rre.  Cap  (persons)  6 

Silver  Meta  Ilia  Ifr 

HP  175-180 

Fuel  Capacity  IKga1 

Weight  System*  Dry  1210  ih\ 

American  18  I.O./O.B./jet 

HO 

165 

HO 

100 

Center  Length  IH’61.  *18  5"  1 

l-  •*s,» 

Overall  Height  S81 *57‘«' 
Transom  H -10'.  *21 

188 

m 

2.15 

Intrrinr  Side  Depth:  27'.  *2  ' 
Rer  Cap  (Ihs  ) 1665.  *1900 
Re*-  Cap  (per*  >ns)  8 
H P 290.  *150 
Fuel  Capacity  IK  gal 

! Green  or  Burgundy 

Weigh*  System*  Dry.  1 J:  ■>  Ih* 
*1315  It** 

American  16  l.O./o.B. 

120 

HO 

120 

HO 

Center  Length  16j< 

H 

Overall  Height  S2’r'.  ,52li' 

W 72%  *72  ’ . 

Interior  Side  Depth : 23*. 

•25% 

Ret*.  Cap  (II**  ) 1080,  *1500 
Rec.  Cap.  (person*)  6 
HP  140.  *10$ 

A few  pages  from  boat  manufacturers'  brochures;  not  printed  to  boggle  the  mind,  they'll  help  you  make  a choice 


the  company’s  current  line  of  boats 
and  marine  accessories,  but  usually 
offers  useful  boating  tips,  product  ap- 
plications, and  other  practical  in- 
formation. 

So  extensive,  so  elaborate,  so 
expensive  is  the  effort  to  reach  the 
boat  buying  public  that  many  com- 
panies have  been  forced  to  make  a 
small  charge  for  their  more  complete 
brochures  and  catalogs.  It  also  helps 
eliminate  those  who  request  any  and 
all  brochures  available  from  anyone 
on  any  product,  just  to  keep  from  go- 
ing to  an  empty  mailbox.  This  nominal 
charge  might  seem  less  offensive  when 
you  add  the  cost  of  advertising  the 
product  and  brochure  availability  in 


newspapers  and  magazines  to  the 
costs  of  brochure  and  catalog  produc- 
tion. The  next  time  you  browse 
through  a boating  magazine,  take  a 
closer,  searching  look  at  the  ads.  The 
next  time  you  pick  up  or  receive  some 
boat  literature,  do  more  than  casually 
let  it  barely  touch  your  hands  on  the 
way  to  the  trash  can.  Examine  it. 
Dissect  it.  Read  it.  Evaluate  it.  Cri- 
tique it.  Has  the  manufacturer 
charmed  you?  Appeased  you?  Excited 
you?  Compromised  you?  Tempted 
you?  Insulted  you?  Why  and  how? 

Let’s  face  it,  if  a boat  manufacturer 
has  done  his  homework  well,  the  end 
result  is  often  so  captivating  a reader 
only  mildly  interested  in  boating 


might  be  persuaded  to  buy  a three- 
figure  canoe  or  a six-figure 
yacht  and  maybe  regret  it  tomor- 
row. Then  again,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
smartest  investments  ever  made. 
Either  way,  it  is  important  to  open 
your  eyes  and  your  mind,  prospective 
boat  buyers.  By  reading,  studying, 
and  comparing  advertisements, 
brochures,  and  catalogs,  you  are  in  a 
better  position  to  make  a more  in- 
telligent, less  emotional  decision  when 
purchase  day  rolls  around.  In  this  day 
and  age  most  of  us  are  so  busy  we 
can’t  get  around  to  “asking  the  man 
who  owns  one.”  Also,  great  as  word- 
of-mouth  advertising  is,  for  most  of 
us,  it  simply  travels  too  slowly! 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Walleyes  are  almost  exclu- 
sively fish  eaters.  Even  when  very  small 
they  prey  on  smaller  fish;  even  on  each 
other.  A mature  walleye  will  eat  as  many 
as  10  to  20  forage  fish  in  a single  day. 


Debris,  such  as  fallen  trees  and  broken- 

off  limbs,  found  along  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  ponds  and  big  holes  in  rivers  and 
creeks,  contain  good  fish  most  of  the  time, 
but  such  spots  are  extremely  difficult  to 
fish.  One  technique  is  to  wade  or  float  in  a 
boat  to  such  a spot,  reach  out  with  a long 
rod,  and  literally  flip  and  dapple  a lure  or 
bait  in  the  water.  A long  rod  enables  the 
fisherman  to  stay  well  back  from  his  target. 

One  sure  way  to  risk  losing  a good  bass 

is  to  retrieve  the  line  with  the  fly  rod  reel 
after  the  fish  has  been  hooked.  Instead,  ig- 
nore the  reel  and  retrieve  line  with  the 
hand  not  holding  the  rod,  letting  the  line 
lie  in  a boat  or  on  the  water.  This  method 
keeps  constant  heavy  pressure  on  the  fish 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  angler  com- 
plete control  of  the  line. 

Foamy  white  water  in  a deep  riffle  is  not 

a good  spot  for  fishing.  Fish  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  hold  their  positions  in  such  water. 
But  they  do  hold  in  smooth  spots,  even 
very  small  ones,  that  are  found  in  such 
water.  The  current  carries  food  into  or 
past  these  areas,  and  fish  wait  for  their 
forage  there. 

You  go  to  a strange  lake  or  stream  to  fish 

and  you  wonder  what  lures  will  do  best. 
Usually,  you  can  solve  the  problem  by 
talking  to  a local  fisherman  or  the  operator 
of  a service  station  in  the  immediate  area. 
Better  yet,  if  there  is  a sporting  goods 
store  nearby,  stop  in  and  ask  some  ques- 
tions. You  will  be  sure  to  get  help. 


Good  lures  for  fishing  streams  for  small- 

mouth  bass  are  spinners,  spoons,  plugs 
and  jigs  of  quarter-ounce  size  or  smaller. 
Very  small  jointed  plugs  are  also  effective. 

Bucktails  and  streamers  are  good  pickerel 

lures  along  weed  beds  and  in  patches  of 
open  water  in  weeds  or  lilies.  Use  colorful 
patterns,  such  as  the  Mickey  Finn,  and 
move  the  lure  fast  and  erratically  just  un- 
der the  surface. 

Use  a light  hook  and  a light  line  in  min- 
now fishing,  and  tie  the  hook  directly  to 
the  monofilament  line  or  leader.  Do  not 
use  snelled  hooks  or  such  hardware  as 
snaps  and  swivels — the  minnows  will  be 
more  lively  and  will  live  longer. 

Avoid  cheap  fishing  tackle  like  the  plague. 

The  cost  of  a good  rod,  reel  and  line, 
spread  over  the  span  of  years  it  will  con- 
tinue to  give  good  service,  is  very  small. 
Cheap  tackle  has  to  be  replaced  frequently 
and  thus  is  far  more  costly  in  the  long  run. 

Brightly  colored  bass  flies,  fished  wet,  are 

good  autumn  lures  for  pickerel. 


Plastic  or  rubber  imitations  of  aquatic 

creatures  on  which  big  fish  prey  are  on  the 
market  in  vast  profusion.  The  frog,  if  it  has 
thin  rubber  legs  that  move  with  just  a slight 
twitch  of  the  rod,  probably  is  tops.  The 
rubber  minnow  usually  is  used  behind  a 
minnow.  The  crayfish  and  salamander 
should  be  inched  slowly  over  the  bottom. 
In  most  cases,  none  of  these  imitations  are 
nearly  as  effective  as  real  live  frogs,  min- 
nows, crayfish  or  salamanders. 


INCH  WORM 


Terrestrial  insects  provide  much  food 

for  trout  and  other  fish  in  late  summer. 
They  fall  or  jump  from  tree  branches, 
streamside  grass  and  weeds  and  attract 
fish  by  their  struggles  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Highly  popular  imitations  of  land 
insects  are,  top  to  bottom,  a cricket  or 
grasshopper,  an  inch  worm,  and  a black 
ant. 

Adapt  the  plug  to  the  depth  of  the  water 

that  is  being  fished.  A surface  plug  is  all 
right  in  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  of 
water,  but  an  underwater  or  diving  lure  is 
best  in  deeper  water. 

Symbols  on  fly  lines  are  easily  read.  For 

example,  a DT8F  line  is  a double  taper, 
size  8,  floater;  a DT8S  is  a double  taper, 
size  8,  sinking  line;  an  F8F  is  a level  line, 
size  8,  floater,  and  an  F8S  is  a level 
line,  size  8,  sinking  line.  The  symbol  DT 
means  double  taper;  F:  level;  WF:  weight 
forward;  F:  floater;  S:  sinker.  Weight  for- 
ward lines  are  also  called  “rocket,”  or 
“bug”  taper. 

A very  small  spinner  is  a good  perch  lure. 

It  should  be  fished  just  fast  enough  to 
make  the  blade  wobble  or  turn.  A perch 
will  seldom  chase  a fast-moving  lure,  no 
matter  how  well  it  imitates  a minnow,  the 
favorite  food  of  this  species. 

It’s  not  natural  for  a live  bait  to  be 

anchored  to  the  bottom  with  a sinker,  nor 
is  it  good  to  move  the  bait  with  sharp 
jerks.  If  there  is  not  enough  current  to 
carry  the  bait  along,  manipulate  it  very 
slowly  and  gently,  to  make  it  appear  more 
natural. 
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It  is  becoming  somewhat  traditional  to  use  October’s 
viewpoint  for  espousing  autumn  fishing.  We 
thought  so  much  of  October  fishing  that  we  pushed  for 
an  extended  trout  season  in  all  approved  trout  waters 
and  met  with  but  miniscule  localized  opposition.  We  trust  that  this  has  given 
a few  true  fishermen  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  enjoy  quality  trout 
fishing. 

October  is,  in  the  writer’s  book,  the  great  month.  The  daylight  hours  are 
shorter,  but  there  is  the  compensation  of  clearer  air,  and  the  earth’s  distances 
seem  to  stretch  farther  and  farther  each  day.  As  the  faster  moving,  cooler 
winds  move  across  the  continent,  whisking  away  the  hot,  hazy  and  humid 
atmosphere  of  the  summer,  you  can  see  horizons  that  were  occluded  by  that 
season’s  lush  growth.  There’s  a distinct  and  nostalgic  smell  in  the  air;  it  smells 
reminiscent  of  not  only  harvest  but  of  the  ripeness  of  nature’s  bounty,  all 
accentuated  by  color  in  the  day  and  darker,  clearer  sky  canopies  at  night. 

There  are  different  schools  of  thought  on  the  meaning  of  autumn  to  man. 
Is  it  a reminder  of  the  finiteness  of  human  life?  Or  is  it  merely  a lesson  in  the 
varying  aspects  of  the  continuity  of  nature?  There  is  no  real  ending  now  any 
more  than  there  is  an  ending  with  sunsets. 

We  can  expect  frosts  this  month  — many  Octobers  have  snow,  but  they  are 
unusual.  The  lucky  ones  of  us  can  hear  the  distant  gabble — at  times  sounding 
more  like  many  dogs  barking  — announcing  the  southern  migration  of  long 
“V”  formations  of  Canada  geese.  A sad  sound?  Only  if  you  are  convinced 
that  they  will  not  return  with  urgency  in  their  cries  in  the  springtime. 

Fall  fishing  is  enjoyment  of  the  angling  sport  at  its  finest.  Anglers  vying  for 
the  high  quality  fishing  for  either  our  warmwater  or  coldwater  species,  un- 
trammeled by  any  significant  competition,  find  the  opportunities  almost  limit- 
less. The  temperatures  are  more  hospitable  . . . most  of  the  bugs  that  plagued 
you  throughout  summer  are  gone  . . . the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  can  never 
be  imitated.  And  you’re  back  to  where  you  can  regulate  body  comfort  by 
adding  fall  outfits  of  flannel  and  wool. 

In  advocating  autumn  fishing  we  aren’t  going  to  sell  many  more  fishing 
licenses  for  this  year,  so  you  have  to  believe  that  we  are  sincere  in  saying  that 
if  you  haven’t  tried  it,  you  haven’t  really  lived. 
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ON  OUR  COVERS 

The  serene  beauty  of  autumn  fishing,  found  on  both  lakes  and  streams, 
is  pictured  this  month  on  two  waters  quite  far-removed  from 
each  other.  On  the  front  cover,  photographer  Edward  T.  Gray  found  two 
anglers  having  most  of  Tamarack  Lake’s  562  acres  to  themselves. 
Similarly,  Staff  Photographer  Russell  Gettig  portrays  a lone  angler  on 
our  back  cover  making  the  most  of  the  solitude  he  found  while 
trout  fishing  during  the  extended  season  last  year  on  Loyalsock  Creek. 
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PLAN  AHEAD 

( Editor's  Note:  In  the  May.  1977 
issue  of  the  Angler,  reader  Harry  Sa- 
lamey  of  Shenandoah  offered  his  ap- 
parently homemade  mosquito 
repellent  We  mentioned  that  we'd 
appreciate  hearing  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  might  have  tested 
Harry's  formula:  Fill  a bottle  with 
one-third  OH  of  Citronella  and  two- 
thirds  Sea  Breeze ; shake  well  before 
using  Here's  an  "unsolicited  testi- 
monial. ") 

In  response  to  your  “BUG  OFF, 
BUGS!”  in  the  May,  1977  Angler.  We 
want  to  tell  all  it  works  . . . the  best  and 
the  longest.  We  even  sent  a small  bottle  to 
Parkesburg,  West  Virginia  when  our 
daughter  went  home. 

We  are  in  the  old  logging  town  of 
Pardee  on  Penns  Creek  and  do  we  get  the 
bugs!  All  we  can  say  ...  try  it,  you  will  like 
it. 

The  Hill  Billys 

Bill  & Ethel  Martin 

Laurelton 

Thanks,  “Hill  Billys,”  we’ll  have  all 
winter  to  scour  around  the  pharmacy  for 
Oil  of  Citronella  (I'll  bet  even  a good 
country  store  would  handle  it!);  getting  the 
Sea  Breeze  should  be  no  problem.  Then, 
come  ’skeeter  time,  we’ll  all  be  ready  . . . 
smelly,  but  ready!  Ed. 


KEEPING  MINNOWS  — 

I read  with  great  interest  the  article  by 
Kenneth  W.  Hassler  concerning  the  keep- 
ing of  minnows  in  a home  aquarium  which 
appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Angler. 
For  some  time  now  I have  made  it  a 
practice  to  keep  leftover  minnows  and 
would  like  to  offer  a few  additional  sugges- 
tions. 

The  major  problem  that  I have  found  in 
keeping  minnows  is  the  infestation  of  the 
fungus  Saprolegnia.  This  fungus,  which 
appears  as  a white  fluffy  substance,  will 
quickly  reduce  a large  population  of  fish  to 
a few  of  the  most  resistant  ones.  The 


fungus  will  invariably  appear  in  spite' of 
constant  filtration  as  long  as  the  condi- 
tions in  the  tank  are  right  for  it. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  Saprolegnia  I would 
suggest: 

1)  Limit  the  number  of  minnows  to  be 
kept  to  as  few  as  possible.  The  greater  the 
population  of  fish,  the  easier  it  is  for  them 
to  become  infected.  I try  to  keep  no  more 
than  a dozen  minnows  at  one  time  in  my 
ten  gallon  aquarium. 

2)  The  longer  the  fish  are  kept,  the 
greater  the  chance  is  for  the  fungus  to  ap- 
pear. Therefore,  if  possible,  try  not  to 
keep  the  minnows  for  more  than  a week. 

3)  If  a fish  appears  to  be  infected  with 
Saprolegnia  remove  it  from  the  tank  at 
once.  Contact  with  the  other  fish  will  only 
spread  the  disease.  For  this  reason,  min- 
nows should  not  be  kept  with  tropical  fish 
which  are  also  very  susceptible  to  the 
fungus. 

4)  Whereas  the  water  in  a tropical  fish 
aquarium  should  be  75-80°  F,  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  water  for  the  minnows  much 
cooler,  preferably  below  70°  F.  Therefore, 
a heater  is  not  necessary  for  a minnow 
tank. 

5)  I have  found  that  instead  of  flake 
food  often  used  for  tropical  fish,  frozen 
brine  shrimp  or  daphnia  is  better  for  the 
minnows.  They  will  quickly  eat  this  type  of 
food,  which  is  more  natural  and  seems  to 
keep  them  in  a healthier  condition. 

I believe  that  these  few  suggestions  will 
be  helpful  to  anyone  wishing  to  keep  min- 
nows at  home.  Hopefully,  they  will  have  as 
much  success  as  I have  had. 

Robert  Dettery 
Lansdale 


LIKES  FLOAT  STOCKING 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  I especially  enjoyed  the  article 
“Special  Regulations  — Time  for  Evalua- 
tion” by  Mr.  Graff.  His  treatment  of  spe- 
cial regulations  shed  light  on  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  different  regulations 
that  many  fishermen  know  little  about  ex- 
cept that  they  are  to  be  found,  in  part,  in 
the  booklet  that  accompanies  the 
purchase  of  a fishing  license  each  year. 

In  particular,  I would  like  to  voice  my 
approval  for  the  use  of  “interested 
sportsmen”  to  accomplish  float  stocking 
where  possible  and  particularly  where 
“truck  following”  is  known  to  be  a prob- 
lem. I believe  that  this  method  would  be  a 
promising  solution  for  several  reasons.  It 
would  eliminate  the  reason  for  following 
the  stocking  trucks  once  those  characters 
found  out  that  their  efforts  were  wasted 
because  there’s  no  more  “dumping  spot.” 

Next,  it  would  provide  fishing  over  a 
larger  area  of  a stream  and  possibly  cur- 
tail the  annoyance  of  overfishing  at  the 


points  where  fish  would  have  normally 
been  stocked  by  the  truckload.  And, 
lastly,  it  would  provide  more  participation 
for  fishermen  in  their  own  area  which 
could  only  help  to  engender  the  sport.  I 
also  don’t  believe  that  finding  enough 
interested  sportsmen  would  be  too  much 
of  a problem  if  handled  with  the  right  mix- 
ture of  enthusiasm  and  supervision. 

Once  again,  thanks  for  an  interesting 
and  informative  article.  I look  forward  to 
more  such  responsible  articles  in  future 
issues.  If  there  is  any  way  that  I can  be  of 
service  to  you,  as  well  as  my  cause,  please 
let  me  know. 

August  F.  Widmaier 

Philadelphia 


WARRANTED 

Your,  or  should  I say  Our  magazine,  is 
appreciated,  much  read,  enjoyed  and 
quoted  in  our  household.  Where  else  can 
you  buy  a sporting  magazine  — without 
ads  — at  any  price?  Keep  it  just  as  it  is. 

One  suggestion:  I would  like  to  see  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  techniques  of  rig- 
ging for  different  situations  and  various 
species  of  fish.  This  is  very  important  to 
successful  catches. 

Oh  yes,  while  it  is  not  welcome,  I have 
no  objection  to  the  recent  increase  in 
license  fees.  For  the  kind  of  fishing  we 
enjoy  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  today’s 
increases  in  the  cost  of  everything,  I am 
sure  it  is  warranted. 

Sincerely  and  Good  Fishing 
C.  Richard  Spahn 
Wyomissing 

As  the  Angler  goes  to  press,  and  as  of  the 
date  your  letter  was  written,  Richard,  the 
license  increase  was  requested  but  not  fi- 
nalized. Who  knows,  by  publication  time  it 
might  be  a reality.  At  any  rate,  we’d  like  to 
share  your  feelings  with  others.  Ed. 


DUMMY  UP.  "ED"! 

I’ve  just  finished  reading  the  letter  from 
Robert  Eckenrod  that  you  titled  “Your 
Putting  Us  On,”  where  he  inquired  about 
a strawberry  doughball  recipe.  Due  to 
your  rudeness,  or  lack  of  knowledge,  I felt 
the  need  to  write  to  you.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  are  being  extremely  sar- 
castic; or  you’ve  just  never  heard  of  straw- 
berry doughballs.  In  either  case,  here  is 
the  recipe  for  those  who  would  like  it. 

Strawberry  Doughball 
(Carp  Dough) 

Dry  mix  in  a bowl  or  paper  bag,  one  cup 
of  flour  and  two  of  cornmeal.  Bring  a pint 
of  water  to  a boil  on  the  stove,  then  turn 
the  heat  under  the  pan  down  to  simmer. 
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Add  to  the  water  a tablespoon  of  vanilla, 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar  and  a small 
package  of  strawberry  gelatin,  stirring  all 
the  while.  Then,  using  a stout  wooden 
spoon,  ladle  enough  of  the  dry  flour  and 
cornmeal  mix  onto  the  water  until  the  sur- 
face is  covered. 

When  the  heated  water  bubbles 
through,  cover  this  spot  with  the  dry  mix. 
When  another  bubble  pops  through,  cover 
this  spot  also,  and  continue  until  all  the 
dry  mix  has  been  used.  Stir  at  least  two 
full  minutes  after  all  the  mix  has  been 
added.  This  is  very  important!  Then 
remove  the  dough  from  the  pan  and  roll  it 
into  a ball.  Store  it  in  the  refrigerator  until 
ready  for  use  — but,  don’t  freeze  it!  Re- 
member, when  the  dough  becomes  chilled 
it  will  harden  a little,  but  it  will  soften 
considerably  when  it’s  used. 

On  your  first  attempt  at  making  carp 
dough  you’ll  be  certain  that  you  have  used 
too  much  dry  mix.  But  continue  to  stir  the 
full  two  minutes  and  you’ll  find  the  direc- 
tions to  be  foolproof.  If  you  like  your 
dough  a bit  softer,  add  a little  water.  If 
you  want  it  less  soft,  of  course,  use  a little 
less  water. 

I hope  this  is  helpful  to  those  who  want 
it,  including  my  uncle  — Robert  Ec- 
kenrod.  Thank  you. 

Kathy  Tutka 

Tarentum 


If  the  title  “ He’s  Puttin'  Us  On"  was 
misconstrued  as  rudeness  or  extreme  sar- 
casm, then  ye  olde  editor  had  better  leave 
humor  to  the  comedians!  Lack  of 
knowledge  — now  that’s  where  we  shine! 
We  are  undoubtedly  joined  by  a few 
hundred  thousand  others  who  never  heard  of 
a strawberry  doughball;  but,  that’s  life.  Ed. 


FOR  THE  DISCERNING  CARP: 

I just  received  my  Pennsylvania  Angler 
today  and  I had  to  laugh  about  the 
“Strawberry  Doughball.” 

I guess,  “Ed,”  you  thought  Mr.  Ec- 
kenrod  was  puttin’  you  on?  Well,  he 
wasn’t,  because  I fish  for  carp  and  here  is 
the  recipe  for  strawberry  doughballs. 

First  of  all  take  1 1 2 cups  of  water  and 
pour  into  a pot.  After  that  take  1 box  of 
strawberry  Jello  (3  ounce  size)  and  mix 
the  Jello  in  with  the  water. 

Then,  turn  the  range  on  and  when  the 
mixture  of  water  and  Jello  comes  to  a boil, 
add  exactly  1 Vo  cups  of  yellow  cornmeal. 
As  soon  as  you  add  the  yellow  cornmeal  to 
the  boiling  Jello,  turn  the  burner  about 
halfway  down  so  you  don’t  burn  the  corn- 
meal. 

Take  a spoon  and  keep  pressing  down 
on  the  mixture  (as  soon  as  the  water  ap- 
pears to  have  soaked  into  the  cornmeal) 


for  maybe  an  additional  30  seconds.  You 
also  can  use  your  own  judgement  on  the 
time. 

Whenever  the  strawberry  doughball  ap- 
pears to  be  done  just  dump  it  out  of  the 
pot  and  onto  some  aluminum  foil.  After 
the  strawberry  doughball  has  cooled  off 
somewhat,  just  take  it  and  roll  into  a ball. 
And  don’t  be  surprised  if  a catfish  bites  on 
this;  it  has  already  happened  to  me. 

I also  have  some  special  recipes  for 
other  doughball  mixtures  ranging  from 
(are  you  ready  for  this?)  Peanut  Butter 
Doughball  to  Licorice  Doughball!  They 
are  both  highly  effective! 

So  there  you  have  it,  Ed,  and  believe 
me  — I AM  NOT  PUTTING  YOU  ON! 

Keep  up  the  great  work  and  if  you  have 
some  spare  time,  try  my  recipe  out  for 
carp  sometime. 

Barry  Wingard 
Johnstown 

P.S.  Do  you  think  the  Fish  Commission 
would  consider  ever  stocking  catfish  on 
the  Juniata  River  between  Bedford  and 
Breezewood? 

We’re  glad  to  see  that  someone  laughed, 
Barry.  Kathy  Tutka  didn't!  By  the  way,  did 
you  forget  flour  in  your  recipe?  Note  that  it 
appears  in  Kathy’s  recipe.  Whether  the 
Fish  Commission  would  “ever”  consider 
stocking  catfish,  as  you  inquired,  is  some- 
thing I can’t  answer.  “Ever”  is  a long  time. 
Catfish  aren’t  generally  stocked  — they 
just  have  a way  of  appearing  . . . 
everywhere!  Ed. 


HE'S  ALL  FOR  IT — 

With  perhaps  some  dire  foreboding  as 
to  how  this  might  be  received  I thought  I 
might  add  a bit  to  the  Leaky  Boot  system 
and  stir  up  some  more  thought  on  Penn- 
sylvania fishing. 

I have  fished  Pennsylvania  since  a pup 
and  just  returned  from  another  two  weeks 
in  Potter  County  where  a group  of  us  have 
a camp.  We  are  a group  of  senior  citizens 
now  and  not  as  many  as  when  we  started. 
The  thought  in  this  letter  was  stimulated 
by  the  recent  July  issue  of  the  Angler  in 
which  the  Executive  Director  discussed 
license  fees  and  particularly  those  as  ap- 
plied to  the  teenagers.  Well,  stacking  up 
what  one  spends  for  many  other  things, 
my  Senior  Citizens  License  is  such  a gift 
that  it  makes  even  the  possibility  of  a 
nickel  cup  of  coffee  look  expensive. 

We  have  a good  effort  going  towards 
improved  water  conditions.  Fish  biologists 
with  water  analysis,  stream  surveys,  and 
fish  culture  give  you  a tremendous  boost 
towards  utilization  of  available  resources. 
Think  it  over  a bit  and  compare  — seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  buys  a bottle  of  or- 
dinary liver  shriveler  and  if  it  lasts  a week 


that’s  average.  The  same  money  buys  that 
little  piece  of  paper  called  a fishing  license 
and  it  gives  you  half  a year  or  more  of  out- 
door, healthful,  no-tax  entertainment. 

I get  in  a couple  of  weeks  of  trout  every 
year  and  my  senior  status  license  figures 
out  to  twenty  cents  a day.  Divide  your 
number  of  days  fishing  into  your  seven- 
fifty.  You  guys  and  gals  that  really  fish 
might  be  a bit  surprised  at  how  cheap  it  is. 
At  the  risk  of  creating  dismay  with  a lot  of 
people,  here  is  one  big  vote  for  a fif- 
teen-dollar-a-year  fee.  You  spend  more 
than  that  on  one  night  out.  If  the  Com- 
mission loses  a few  licenses,  they  very 
might  well  be  some  of  the  “First  Day’ers 
and  never  again”  anyhow.  Let’s  hear  a few 
comments,  you  true  followers  of  Izaak 
Walton. 

John  S.  Witherspoon,  M.D. 

Pittsburgh 

PALOMINOS  . . . 

In  the  “Leaky  Boots”  column,  June 
1977,  Mr.  Frank  Daly  asked  for  advice  on 
catching  the  hybrid  Palomino  trout. 
Around  here,  they  are  caught  using  the 
traditional  methods  one  would  use  for 
early  season  fish  — spinning  lures, 
nymphs,  bait.  These  fish  have  a built-in 
liability:  their  light  color  and  high  visibility 
enable  the  fishermen  to  see  them  and 
present  a variety  of  lures  until  they  finally 
strike  and  are  caught.  Few  survive  the 
first  day,  thus  we  have  not  developed  any 
special  methods  for  fishing  for  them. 

Theodore  E.  Kiffer 
State  College 

MORE  CARP  BAIT  — 

Just  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  there  is 
a strawberry  carp  bait  and  really  works  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  for  me.  When  you 
are  sitting  there  pulling  them  in  and  other 
fishermen  are  wondering  what  you’re  us- 
ing it  really  makes  you  feel  good  to  have  a 
bait  that’s  working. 

Carp  Bait  Recipe: 

1 cup  flour 

2 cups  cornmeal 

1 pint  water 

1 teaspoon  vanilla 

2 teaspoons  sugar 

1 3 oz.  pkg.  Strawberry  Jello  (or  6 Oz. 
gives  more  flavor). 

Heat  water  to  boil.  Stir  in  vanilla,  sugar, 
Jello.  Pour  in  flour  and  cornmeal,  stirring 
constantly.  Turn  off  heat  and  stir  2 
minutes  more,  or  until  a ball  forms.  Just 
pinch  off  a chunk  and  form  around  hook. 
Peach  or  any  other  flavor  gelatin  does  as 
well. 

Dale  R.  Reichert 
Hanover 

( continued  on  page  32. ) 
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Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 


LIFE  IN  THE  ROCKS 


Adult  mayflies  closely  resemble  the  nymphs,  except  the  adults  have  wings. 


A sand-colored  mayfly  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  surface  over 
the  quiet  pool.  Here  it  momentarily 
fluttered  and  skipped  across  the  rip- 
pled surface,  seemingly  unsure  of  its 
transition  from  a water  animal  to  an 
aerial  one. 

But  soon  it  broke  free,  drifting 
upstream  with  the  breeze  and  ex- 
changing in  less  than  a minute  a year 
in  the  ripples  for  an  uncertain 
existence  in  a different  world. 

The  scene  happens  millions  of  times 
each  year  in  Pennsylvania  streams  yet 
some  people  never  have  the 
chance  — or  the  time  — to  witness 
even  a single  emergence.  Except  for 
fly  fishermen  and  school  kids 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a teacher 
who  exposes  them  to  stream  study, 
the  rem  ark  able  lives  of  aquatic 
insects  go  unobserved. 

Though  October  waters  are  already 
flowing  colder  than  those  of  a month 
or  two  ago,  they're  still  not  too  cold 
for  conducting  your  own  “stream 
survey.”  Should  you  take  the  time  to 
avail  yourself,  and  your  kids,  of  the 
learning  opportunities  in  a stream’s 
riffles,  here  are  a few  of  the  critters 
for  which  to  be  on  the  lookout. 

There  are  eight  major  groups  of 
insects  which  rely  on  streams  as 
nurseries  for  their  young.  These  in- 
clude beetles,  alders  and  fish  flies, 
two-winged  flies,  mayflies,  stone  flies, 
dragonflies  and  damselflies,  and  cad- 
dis flies.  Of  these,  the  latter  four 
groups  are  entirely  aquatic  and  have 
no  purely  terrestrial  counterparts. 

My  personal  favorite  stream 
insects  are  the  caddis  fly  lar- 
vae — known  as  caddisworms. 


These  creatures  are  unique  in  that 
they  build  protective  cases  around 
themselves  composed  of  sand,  pebbles 
and  plant  materials.  Typically 
greenish  in  color,  the  small  worms  uti- 
lize their  stony  fortresses  as  protec- 
tion against  the  fast-moving  water  and 
prowling  trout.  Often,  though,  a 
hungry  brookie  will  swallow  case  and 
all  in  its  feeding  and  an  angler  may  be 
puzzled  by  the  presence  of  stones  in 
his  catch’s  stomach. 

Due  to  the  constant  current,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  a caddisworm  to 
leave  its  apartment  for  food.  Instead 
the  water  provides  regular  deliveries 
of  minute  plants  and  animals  on  which 


the  legged  worm  lives. 

Of  course  the  foodstuffs  must  be 
caught  before  being  devoured  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  adaptations  is 
exhibited  by  a few  species  of  caddis- 
worms. They  construct  delicate  nets 
which  strain  microscopic  organisms 
from  the  flowing  water.  The  worms 
themselves  live  in  a separate  room  ad- 
jacent to  the  net  and  come  out,  much 
like  spiders,  to  feed  on  whatever  hap- 
pens to  become  snared  in  their  sticky, 
silky  snares. 

From  late  April  through  late  June 
the  mayfly  hatches  reach  a peak 
though  this  time  is  bracketed  between 
March  and  October.  At  all  times  of 


Some  caddisworms  build  nets  which  trap  small  foodstuffs  flowing  by  in  the 
swift  current.  The  larva  itself  usually  lives  in  a small  chamber 
of  rocks  next  to  the  seine  and  away  from  the  current's  force. 
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the  year,  though,  the  “nymph”  stage 
of  the  mayfly  can  be  found  beneath 
rocks  on  the  stream  floor.  Insects 
such  as  the  mayfly  do  not  go  through  a 
complete  metamorphosis  as  the  cad- 
dis fly  does.  The  immature  aquatic 
stage  of  the  mayfly  strongly  resem- 
bles the  adult  but  without  wings. 

The  appearances  of  the  many 
varieties  of  mayfly  nymphs  require  an 
expert  for  positive  identification.  They 
may  be  smooth  or  “hairy”  depending 
on  the  personality  of  the  waters  in 
which  they  dwell  and  their  bodies  are 
either  flattened  or  streamlined.  Two 
or  three  delicate  tails,  often  longer 
than  the  insect’s  body,  are  good  field 
marks. 

As  the  mayfly  emerges  it  is  called  a 
“dun.”  In  a short  time  another 
transformation  occurs  and  the  mayfly 
is  said  to  be  in  its  “spinner”  stage. 
Now  it  is  capable  of  mating  and  egg- 
laying  — the  process  which  once 
more  “stocks”  the  stream  with  a new 
mayfly  generation. 

Stone  flies  are  somewhat  similar  to 
mayflies  in  appearance  and  life  cycles. 
Unlike  the  mayfly,  however,  the 
emergence  of  the  stone  fly  is  much 
less  dramatic  and  not  as  obvious  to 
nearby  trout. 

The  stone  fly  nymph  merely  crawls 
out  on  the  shore  on  a protruding  stick 
or  rock  when  its  wings  are  ready  to 
form.  Often  the  spent  skins  of  these 
flies  will  be  found  on  shoreline  rocks. 

The  most  striking  stone  fly  nymphs 
are  the  black  and  yellow  individuals 
belonging  to  the  “perlid”  group.  In 
size  they  range  from  6mm  to  10  times 
larger  — which  enable  them  to  catch 
and  devour  the  much  smaller 
mayflies. 

Dragonflies  and  damselflies  are 
most  often  found  in  places  where  the 
fast-flowing  waters  take  a temporary 
respite.  Should  one  be  found  in  your 
personal  “survey,”  note  its  peculiar 
lower  lip.  This  double-hinged  ap- 
paratus is  tipped  with  a pair  of  pincers 
which  are  capable  of  capturing  other 
insects  and  even  small  fish  and  tad- 
poles. 

The  damselfly  nymphs  are  long  and 
slender  and  their  identities  can  be 
verified  by  noting  that  their  compound 
eyes  project  from  the  sides  of  the 
head  — not  overspreading  it  as  in 
dragonflies. 

There  are  certain  other  forms  of 
aquatic  insect  life  which  you’ll 


The  black  and  yellow  stone  fly  is  a colorful  creature ; it  emerges  by  crawling 
onto  a rock  or  tree,  splitting  its  skin  and  emerging  as  an  adult. 


probably  find  hidden  in  between  and 
under  the  submerged  rocks. 

An  interesting  one  is  the  water 
penny  — the  larval  form  of  a beetle 
which  later  lives  on  land.  At  first 
glance  one  might  not  even  identify  this 
unusual  disc-shaped  animal  as  a living 
creature.  It  lives  its  first  months  of 
life  in  swift-flowing  water  — often  at 
the  base  of  waterfalls  that  could  easily 
overpower  a man.  Yet  its  suction  cup- 
like shape  protects  it  from  the  rigors 
and  hazards  of  the  stream  and  its 
predators. 

Should  you  discover  one 
camouflaged  on  a rock,  gently  pry  it 
up  with  a fingernail  and  notice  the  six 


legs  on  the  underside. 

Of  course  it  would  take  this  entire 
magazine  to  even  scratch  the  surface 
in  describing  the  many  forms  of 
insects  and  other  invertebrates  mak- 
ing up  the  ecological  communities  on 
a stream  floor. 

The  very  best  way  of  discovering 
more  about  the  waters  in  which  you 
fish  is  to  conduct  a do-it-yourself 
study  of  some  favored  trout  water. 
Unless  you’ve  already  done  it,  you  will 
be  amazed  at  what  you  find. 

And  for  that  extra  bit  of  satisfac- 
tion — and  an  additional  pair  of  eyes 
and  a curious  mind  - ask  a youngster 
to  join  you. 


The  dragonfly  nymph,  usually  found  in  quiet  waters,  possesses  an  unusual 
lower  lip  for  catching  prey.  Here  it  holds  a small  mayfly  nymph. 
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Quemahoning  Pike 


by  Fredric  Doyle 

t was  that  long.” 

I dodged  the  sweep  of  the  man’s 
arms  as  1 reached  for  a postage  stamp 
at  the  post  office  window. 

“I  saw  it!  Took  my  bobber  half  way 


across  the  dam  . . . jumped  . . . next 
thing  my  rod  bent  double  and  my  line 
snapped  . . . popped  like  a busted 
guitar  string!” 

“That  right?”  queried  Paul,  the 
postmaster,  stamping  a stack  of  let- 
ters. “Where?” 


“The  Dam  . . . you  know  . . . upper 
end  where  Higgins  Run  comes  in.” 
“Bait?”  Paul  continued  to  maul  and 
mutilate  the  colorful  13<t  Olympics. 

“Smelt,  frozen,  from  the  super- 
market.” 

“Pike  or  bass?” 
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“Pike,”  said  the  man,  dropping  his 
arms  to  his  sides,  somewhat  subdued 
by  Paul’s  apparent  lack  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

After  this  animated  angler  left  the 
post  office  Paul  turned  to  me.  “I  know 
that  guy;  he  knows  what  he’s  talking 
about.  You  get  over  there  this 
afternoon.  He’ll  not  be  there,  he’s 
working.” 

“Will  do,”  I said,  as  I left  the  post 
office,  and  started  toward  home.  A 
raw,  penetrating  March  wind  roared 
down  the  narrow  street,  rattling 
empty  beer  cans  and  whipping  candy 
wrappers  and  soda  pop  straws  before 
it.  Patches  of  dirty  snow  covered  the 
shaded  sides  of  yards  near  the  build- 
ings. Passing  the  steamed  windows  of 
the  local  tavern  and  the  barber  shop 
next  door,  faint  barroom  odors  min- 
gled with  the  perfumes  of  Araby. 

Pulling  my  coat  collar  up  over  the 
back  of  my  neck,  I bowed  to  the  wind. 
I thought  of  the  United  States  Post 
Office  System  — small  town  post 
offices  in  particular.  Originally 
designed  to  receive  and  dispense 
messages  of  varying  degrees  of  im- 
portance and,  later,  packages  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  mail-order  moguls 
as  well  as  the  small-town  recipients  of 
these  sundry  articles. 

Washington  originated  this  system. 
They  now  view  it  with  a reasonable 
degree  of  satisfaction,  but  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  complexities  they 
have  created.  A small-town  post  office 
is  a living  organism.  A web  with  vi- 
brating strands  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  center.  The 
Postmaster,  at  the  hub,  is  sensitive  to 
all  of  the  gossip  of  the  town.  Addi- 
tional news  is  gathered  from  the  sur- 
rounding territory  by  the  local  R.F.D. 
carrier.  The  combined  information 
thus  gathered  is  sorted,  censored  and 
dispensed  with  a nicety  that  puts  to 
shame  the  bungling  efforts  of  world 
diplomats.  It  is  portentous! 
Thunderstorms  as  well  as  presidential 
elections  are  predicted  with  uncanny 
accuracy.  Local  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riages, family  feuds,  farm  crops,  fur, 
fish,  and  game  data  ...  all  are 
processed  and  the  information  dis- 
tributed . . . “ not  a sparrow  falls." 

At  exactly  2:00  p.m.  I arrived  at  the 
Dam.  Following  Paul’s  instructions  I 
went  to  the  upper  end  where  Higgins 
Run  had  cut  a channel  through  what 
was  once  an  open  meadow.  This  was 


the  place  where  the  man  said  that  he 
had  “lost”  the  big  pike.  Parking  my 
car  at  a perilous  angle  off  the  road,  I 
gathered  the  gear  from  the  trunk  of 
my  car  and  picked  my  way  down  a 
narrow  brush  fringed  path.  Cat  briers 
clawed  at  my  jeans.  Arriving  at  the 
water’s  edge  I was  met  by  Jake,  a long 
time  friend  and  fishing  companion. 
Jake  is  a rugged  outdoorsman.  Above 
the  collar  of  his  hunting  coat  a brier- 
shredded  toque  was  pulled  down  over 
his  ears.  The  March  wind  had  red- 
dened his  nose. 

“So!”  he  greeted.  “You’ve  been  to 
the  post  office,  too!” 

We  laughed. 

“The  directions  call  for  smelt.”  I 
said.  “1  have  only  nightcrawlers  and 
hardware.” 

“Here,”  Jake  said,  as  he  reached 
into  a plastic  bag  and  handed  me  a 
couple  of  frozen  smelt.  “Fish  them  on 
the  bottom.” 

“Bottom?” 

“Yes,  bottom.  Maybe  you  were  not 
fully  filled  in  at  the  post  office.” 

Two  spinning  rods  rested  on  an  oak 
log  with  their  tips  pointed  toward  the 
slow  moving  current  in  the  channel  of 
Higgins  Run.  Ice  crystals  clung  to  the 
willows  beyond.  The  mono  lines 
bellied  in  the  slow  current. 

“Just  threw  in,”  said  Jake  when  I 
asked  about  strikes. 

As  I started  to  assemble  a light  six- 
foot  spinning  rod,  spinning  reel  loaded 
with  six-pound-test  mono  line  with  a 
wire  leader  on  a No.  4 hook,  I noticed 
one  of  Jake’s  lines  beginning  to 
straighten  out.  At  first  I thought  it 
was  caught  on  a piece  of  floating  de- 
bris. Alerted,  Jake  turned.  Now  the 
kinks  and  the  belly  stretched  tight, 
the  rod  tip  bent  slightly  and  the  line 
begin  to  spin  off.  Jake  lifted  the  rod, 
snapped  the  bale  and  braced  his  feet 
on  the  slippery  bank.  Holding  the  rod 
steady,  he  let  the  fish  hook  itself.  The 
light  spinning  rod  bent  almost  double. 
The  line  tightened  like  a bow  string 
but  there  were  no  wild  rushes,  no 
gymnastics.  The  fish  fought  stub- 
bornly, like  a roped  calf,  waggling 
back  and  forth  as  Jake  cranked. 

“Your  net?”  I called. 

“Don’t  have  one!” 

Laying  aside  my  rod,  I jerked  the 
red  bandanna  from  my  hip  pocket. 
Crouching  almost  at  Jake’s  feet  I 
watched  the  line  slicing  the  water  with 
eye-watering  suspense.  The  twanging 


line  showered  my  face  with  icy  spray. 
Then,  a slow,  steady  drag  as  the 
lunges  became  weaker.  The  fish  had 
lost  the  battle  Almost!  It  surfaced 
at  my  feet,  like  a long  green  sub- 
marine, its  mouth  partly  open.  The 
mono  line  was  wedged  precariously 
between  the  rows  of  needle-sharp 
teeth  like  a strand  of  dental  floss 
(Jake  scorned  wire  leaders).  Its  eyes, 
gleamed  like  newly  minted  coins,  ma- 
lignantly, I thought.  I held  my  breath. 
Wrapping  the  bandanna  around  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  I stabbed  like  a 
heron  spearing  a frog  with  its  long  bill, 
and  swooshed  the  fish  onto  the  bank. 
A sharp  rap  on  the  head  quieted  its 
flopping.  The  fish,  a great  northern 
was  not  a lunker  as  tigers  of  the  lily 
pads  go,  but  a keeper,  sleek  and  firm 
from  the  ice-fringed  lake. 

This  reservoir,  locally  known  as  the 
Quemahoning  Dam,  is  privately 
owned,  supplying  water  for  an  in- 
dustrial plant  in  Johnstown.  It  is 
posted;  but,  by  the  good  graces  of  the 
owners  fishing  is  permitted  as  long 
as  the  rules  of  good  sportsmanship 
and  common  decency  is  observed.  The 
reservoir  is  located  about  one  mile 
east  of  Highway  219  midway  between 
Johnstown  and  Somerset.  Holsopple 
is  the  nearest  219  exit. 

While  the  lake  has  long  been  known 
for  a variety  of  fish  such  as  catfish, 
suckers,  bluegills,  bass,  and  yellow 
perch,  the  great  northern  pike  are 
relative  newcomers.  Private  stocking 
has  resulted  in  some  excellent  catches 
of  these  fish.  Shore  fishing  only  is 
permitted  to  the  general  public.  With 
the  sometimes  rapidly  changing  water 
levels  (due  to  varying  demands  of  the 
plant)  hot  spots  shift  accordingly. 
Thus  local  anglers,  comparing  notes, 
are  the  most  successful. 

After  Jake  had  safely  anchored  his 
pike  on  a stringer  and  rebaited  his 
hook  and  I had  my  lines  in  the  water 
we  settled  down  to  an  afternoon  of  ex- 
citement. Within  the  next  two  hours 
we  had  ten  strikes,  landing  six  fish. 
Half  of  them  were  keepers  but  we 
kept  only  two,  releasing  the  others  for 
another  day.  While  I would  hesitate  to 
recommend  bottom  fishing  for 
northern  pike,  it  did  pay  off  on  that 
cold  March  day. 

So,  as  you  pursue  this  fascinating 
uncertainty  of  angling,  go  to  your 
small-town  postmaster,  consider  his 
ways  and  catch  more  fish. 
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Get  it  on  with  a walleye . . . 

Learn  to  Dance  a Jig 

by  Robert  J.  Perry 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Northeast  Region 


In  Old  Ireland,  ’tis  said,  there  was 
magic  involved  if  you  were  to  spy  a 
leprechaun  dancing  a jig.  Here  in  the 
Keystone  State  there  is  a different 
type  of  magic  involved  in  dancing  a jig 
of  another  sort  in  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  “jig”  I have  reference  to  is  that 
ungainly  contradiction  to  the  lure 
family  comprised  of  a hook,  some 
lead,  and  a small  bunch  of  hair  from 
the  tail  of  a deer. 

The  “dance”  is  performed  by  the  jig 
when  a twitching  action  is  applied  to 
the  rod  tip.  This  causes  the  jig  to 
dance  up  and  down  and,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  the  fishing  fraternity, 
seems  to  make  a “sucker”  out  of  the 
walleye! 

My  first  encounter  with  this  type  of 
fishing  was  back  in  October  of  1965 
along  the  Susquehanna  River,  near 
Sunbury.  A good  many  fishermen 
were  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  it  appeared  that  all  were  hooking 
and  landing  fish.  On  closer  inspection, 
it  turned  out  that  the  fish  were 
walleyes  and  the  attractor  was  the 
very  potent  jig. 

Being  a compulsive  fisherman,  I 
naturally  wanted  a piece  of  the  ac- 
tion — but  my  selection  of  tackle  in 
the  box  didn’t  include  jigs.  So,  I 
headed  for  John  Newman’s  Sporting 
Goods.  John,  who  doubles  as  a Deputy 
Game  Protector,  was  selling  jigs  at  a 
rate  that  would  put  ice  cream  to 
shame  on  a 98-degree  Sunday  in  July! 

This  was  where  I learned  my  first 
lesson  about  jigs:  they  are  not  free. 
This  is  significant,  believe  me;  and, 
the  second  lesson  to  be  learned  was 
that  they  have  an  affinity  for  rocks 
and  stumps  on  the  bottom  and  almost 
never  return  with  the  end  of  your  line 
once  they  have  found  a friendly  rock! 


More  on  this  later. 

The  third  and  most  important 
lesson  (which  was  the  clincher!)  was 
learning  to  make  my  own  jigs.  And 
this  information,  such  as  it  is,  is 
passed  on  to  you  here  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  follow  through  and 
experience  as  much  enjoyment  from 
this  type  of  fishing  for  walleyes  as  I 
have. 

Jig  molds,  deer  tails  and  jig  hooks 
are  available  in  most  sporting  goods 
stores.  A mold  is  usually  priced  at 
four  or  five  dollars;  the  hooks,  with 
the  eyed  end  turned  at  right  angles  to 
the  shank,  are  considered  reasonable 
at  about  $2.20  for  a box  of  100.  The 
hooks,  usually  #2  or  #4,  should  be 
tried  to  make  certain  they  fit  into  the 
mold  before  purchasing.  Deer  tails 
cost  about  $2.50,  but  if  you’re 
resourceful  during  hunting  season, 
you  can  probably  collect  enough  from 
friends  to  last  quite  a while.  Lead  can 
be  obtained  from  many  sources  at  lit- 
tle or  no  cost:  old  sink  traps,  tire 
balancing  weights,  etc. 

Casting  the  jig  is  relatively  simple: 
place  the  hooks  in  the  mold  and  pour 
the  melted  lead  into  the  openings. 
Paint  the  heads  with  any  type 
paint  — my  preference  is  red  lacquer. 
The  jig  head  will  have  a smaller 
diameter  extension  toward  the  hook 
point,  referred  to  as  the  neck.  The 
curved  part  of  the  hook  should  be 
inserted  into  a tying  vise,  point  down, 
and  the  thread  (almost  any  size  is 
suitable)  started  around  the  neck  and 
secured. 

Take  a small  “bundle”  of  the  white 
part  of  the  deer  hair,  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  one 
hand  and  use  a sharp  scissors  to  cut 
these  off  at  the  butt  end  and  trim 


straight.  Then,  lay  the  hair  along  the 
neck  and  secure  it  with  five  or  six 
wraps  of  the  thread.  Using  your 
thumb  and  forefinger  as  a lever, 
compress  to  cover  half  the  surface 
with  hair.  Repeat  this  procedure  and 
cover  the  other  half,  tighten,  and 
cover  with  a generous  wrapping  from 
the  head  of  the  neck  to  the  base,  then 
tie  off.  Seal  the  wrapping  with  a clear 
lacquer,  or  head  cement,  and  put 
away  to  dry. 

Color  seems  to  be  an  important  fac- 
tor where  the  walleye  is  concerned. 
And  while  any  color  may  take  this  fish 
at  times,  the  red  head  with  a white  or 
yellow  tail  has  set  a track  record  that 
indicates  a definite  preference. 

Your  first  hundred  jigs  will  have 
cost  you  about  $17.00,  or  ,17c  for 
each  jig.  Your  second  hundred  will  be 
cheaper.  Having  recovered  the  cost  of 
the  mold  and  having  found  a source  of 
deer  tails  (from  friends,  “free,”  hope- 
fully!), each  jig  should  cost  you  no 
more  than  three  or  four  cents  apiece. 

In  most  instances,  one’s  proficiency 
in  catching  fish  with  a jig  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  cost  of  the  jig,  e.g.  when 
each  jig  costs  ,85<c  the  tendency  is  to 
retrieve  too  rapidly  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  jig  off  the  bottom  away 
from  rocks  and  stumps.  When  the 
price  of  jigs  drops  to  a few  pennies 
each,  losing  25  or  30  means  only  a 
dollar  gone  and  you're  less  cautious, 
your  retrieve  is  much  slower.  Therein 
lies  the  answer : when  walleye  fishing 
with  jigs  the  slowest  possible  retrieve 
is  a must ! The  retrieve  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a periodic  upward 
twitching  of  the  rod  tip;  dropping  the 
tip  to  allow  the  jig  to  fall  “loosely” 
after  each  twitch.  Usually  the  strike 
{ continued  on  page  1 2. ) 
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POCONO  TROUT  . . . 
in  Monroe  County 
by  Gerald  Almy 


Wet- wading  in  April  in  the 
Poconos?  After  slithering  out 
of  the  coldest  winter  on  record?  It  was 
difficult  to  believe,  but  my  soaked 
trousers  and  squeaking  tennis  shoes 
testified  to  the  fact  as  I sloshed  up 
Pohopoco  Creek,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Poconos,  last  April  22nd. 

With  a delicate  split  cane  rod  I 
flicked  out  a small  mayfly  imitation 
into  the  dancing  runs  and  shimmering 
glides.  Responding  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  low-floating  parachute  tie  was  a 
mixture  of  stocked  and  wild  browns 
from  finger  size  to  13  inches.  The  fish 
slashed  angrily  at  the  imitation, 
thrashing  wildly  in  the  fast  shallow 
currents  before  succumbing  to  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  slender  rod. 
With  a gentle  twist  of  the  hook,  they 
gained  their  freedom  — reward  from 
the  angler  for  their  splendid  show  of 
acrobatics  on  the  end  of  the  tippet. 

It  was  a gorgeous  spring  day,  all  the 
more  satisfying  because  of  the  long, 
cold  winter  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
mercury  climbed  to  the  80  degree 
mark,  and  as  I fished  up  Pohopoco 
below  the  town  of  Effort,  not  another 
angler  did  I encounter. 

Pohopoco  Creek  flows  through 
Monroe  County,  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  Poconos.  Though  they  are 
often  overlooked  in  the  current  fishing 
literature,  many  excellent  wild  and 
stocked  trout  streams  flow  through 
this  region. 

One  stream  which  has  not  been 
neglected  in  the  anals  of  trout  fishing 
is  Brodhead  Creek.  When  I first 
began  investigating  these  Pocono 
trout  streams  I made  a beeline  for  this 
stream  and  was  flatly  disap- 
pointed. Driving  up  Rt.  447,  I was 
afraid  I was  going  to  inflict  a 
permanent  crook  in  my  neck  as  I 
craned  to  the  left,  gazing  longingly  at 
the  tempting  waters  of  Brodhead 
Creek.  Slick  pools  shimmered 
platinum  in  the  brilliant  morning  sun- 
light. Frothy  rapids  beckoned  Siren- 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


An  angler  working  a slow  poo!  on  Aquashicola  Creek,  one  of  Monroe  County's  productive  trout  streams. 


like  to  a road-weary  angler. 

But  the  signs  said  NO! 

NO  Hunting! 

NO  Trespassing! 

NO  Fishing! 

NO  Admittance! 

Keep  Out! 

Private  Land! 

No  worry  about  understatement 
here.  It  was  enough  to  break  an  an- 
gler’s heart.  But  I’d  been  forewarned 
by  Robert  Hesser,  Chief  of  the 
Fisheries  Management  Section  of  the 
Fish  Commission:  “Most  of  the  good 
streams  in  that  region  are  posted  to 
high  Heaven!” 

While  many  of  these  streams, 
particularly  the  “famous”  ones,  are 
off-limits  to  the  angler,  there  are  a 
number  of  streams  in  Monroe  County 
that  do  have  long  stretches  of  open 
water.  In  some  cases  these  streams 
may  be  posted  extensively,  but  have 
small  sections  scattered  along  their 
lengths  that  are  open  to  the  public, 
courtesy  of  generous  landowners. 

Even  on  Brodhead  Creek,  where 
posted  signs  are  ubiquitous,  there  are 
some  open  stretches  of  water  near 
the  town  of  Analomink.  Several  miles 
upstream  from  here,  along  Rt.  447, 
there  is  a private  stretch  of  water 


stocked  with  very  large  fish.  Entry 
is  allowed  here  for  a fee  of  $5.00  a 
day. 

The  visitor  to  the  Poconos  has  a 
number  of  other  streams  to  choose 
from,  however.  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Craig  W.  Billingsley  has 
been  involved  in  surveying  many  of 
these  streams.  Following  are  his 
recommendations  of  some  of  the  bet- 
ter trout  waters  in  Monroe  County. 

1.  Aquashicola  Creek.  “Stocked 
for  10  miles  with  53,000  brook  trout. 
It  has  a reproducing  brown  trout 
population  with  many  large  holdovers 
and  good  invertebrate  diversity; 
however,  it  is  very  brushy  and  difficult 
to  find  in  places.” 

Difficult  to  find  is  right.  I think  I 
located  this  creek.  That’s  what  the 
grizzled  old-timer  at  the  gas  station  in 
the  town  of  Aquashicola  told  me  the 
creek  was  called.  And,  it  seemed  only 
logical,  since  it  flowed  right  through 
the  town  of  the  same  name.  But  when 
I stopped  to  chat  with  an  angler  on  the 
creek,  he  said  there's  some  doubt 
about  the  matter. 

“Some  say  this  is  Aquashicola; 
some  say  it’s  Buckwha.  I’ve  been  fish- 
ing here  for  eight  years  and  still  don’t 
know  for  sure  which  it  is,”  he 


confessed.  (Editor’s  Note:  The 
Aquashicola  is  a tributary  to  the 
Buckwha,  joining  it  about  4 miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Aquashicola.) 

But  what’s  in  a name  when  you’re 
hauling  in  scrappy  brown  trout  with 
regularity,  as  this  angler  was?  Worms 
proved  the  productive  bait,  and  the 
humble  garden  hackle  had  netted  this 
same  angler  a 14-incher  on  opening 
day. 

2.  Appenzell  Creek.  “Stocked 
for  five  miles  with  brook  trout.  The 
upper  end  of  the  creek  supports  a 
large  warm-water  fish  population. 
Toward  the  mouth  there  is  a large  re- 
producing brown  trout  population  and 
this  creek,  too,  has  a good  variety  of 
insect  life,”  states  Billingsley. 

Appenzell  Creek  is  reached  via 
Routes  12  and  209  at  Sandhill  and 
Snydersville,  just  east  of  Stroudsburg. 
Some  of  the  upper  and  middle 
stretches  of  this  stream  are  posted. 

3.  Middle  Creek.  “Stocked  for 
one  mile  with  brood  trout,  it  also  has 
reproducing  brown  and  brook  trout 
populations,”  according  to  Billingsley. 

Middle  Creek  is  located  on  Route 
209,  east  of  Stroudsburg,  at  the  town 
of  Kresgeville.  It  is  a small  stream, 
and  is  lightly  fished. 
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4.  Buckwha  Creek.  “Stocked  for 
seven  miles  with  brook  trout,  it  has 
some  natural  reproduction  of  brown 
trout  with  some  large  holdovers.” 

Buckwha  has  much  open  water  for 
public  fishing.  The  stretch  near  the 
town  of  Little  Gap  features  a pic- 
turesque covered  bridge. 

5.  Dotter  Creek.  “Stocked  5.5 
miles  with  brook  trout,  it  has  re- 
producing brook  and  brown  trout 
populations  and,  like  the  others,  has  a 
good  invertebrate  diversity.” 

Dotter  Creek  comes  highly  recom- 
mended by  Kresgeville  residents,  and 
fishing  holds  up  well  here  during  low 
water  periods.  Open  water  can  be 
reached  by  taking  Rt.  534  north  off  of 
Rt.  209  at  Kresgeville.  The  stream  is 
small  and  bushy,  and  spinning  tackle 
is  recommended. 

6.  Princess  Creek.  “Stocked  for 
five  miles  with  brook  trout,  it  has 
limited  reproduction  of  brook  and 
brown  trout.” 

Princess  Creek  feeds  Buckwha  at 
Kunkletown.  Some  parts  of  this 
stream  are  posted. 

Mr.  Billingsley  listed  several  other 
creeks  as  good  bets  for  visiting 
fishermen.  Survey  data  on  wild  trout 
populations  and  insect  diversity  was 
not  available  for  these  waters. 

First  on  this  list  was  Pohopoco 
Creek,  crossed  by  Rt.  209  east  of  Gil- 
bert, and  paralleled  by  Rt.  115  above 
and  below  the  town  of  Effort.  There 
are  some  posted  stretches  on  this 
stream,  but  also  parcels  of  open  water 
scattered  along  its  course.  “Poho- 
poco,” says  Billingsley,  is  “stocked 
for  12  miles  with  7,900  brown  trout. 
The  mouth  is  at  Beltzville  Reservoir, 
which  is  an  excellent  lake  for  large 
brown  trout.” 

Pohopoco  offered  quality  fishing  on 
my  visit  to  the  stream,  with  trout  ris- 
ing readily  to  small  mayfly  patterns. 


In  spite  of  the  heavy  stocking,  most  of 
the  fish  I fooled  here  were  wild 
browns. 

Also  recommended  by  Billingsley 
was  Devils  Hole  Creek,  reached  off  of 
Rt.  196  between  Mount  Pocono  and 
Paradise  Valley.  This  stream  is 
stocked  with  brook  trout  for  1.5  miles. 
Mill  and  Rattlesnake  Creeks  are  not 
stocked,  but  have  some  wild  trout 
present. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  none  of  the 
three  “Fly-Fishing-Only”  areas 
were  mentioned  in  Mr.  Billingsley’s 
list  of  best  trout  waters  in  Monroe 
County.  However,  due  to  their 
restrictions  on  fishing  methods,  these 
areas  are  quite  popular  with  area  long 
rodders.  McMichael’s  Creek,  located 
just  outside  of  Stroudsburg,  has  2.0 
miles  of  flies-only  water.  This  stream 
is  reached  on  Rt.  611.  Tobyhanna 
Creek  boasts  1-J4  miles  of  Fly 
Fishing  Only  water  and  is  also 
reached  off  of  Rt.  611,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  near  the  town  of 
Tobyhanna. 

Bushkill  Creek  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  trout  streams  in  the 
state.  It  is  a fast  steep  stream  that 
cascades  through  a lush  pine  and  fern- 
lined  valley.  The  falls  at  Resicca  is  a 
sight  of  stunning  beauty. 

Fishing  is  prohibited  within  200 
yards  of  this  falls  on  either  side,  but 
there  is  excellent  fly  water  both 
upstream  and  down  from  this  point. 
Some  six  miles  of  the  stream  is 
restricted  to  Fly  Fishing  Only.  A 
special  permit  that  can  be  obtained  at 
the  Boy  Scout  headquarters  is  re- 
quired to  fish  these  waters. 

The  Bushkill  is  a bit  fast  for  prime 
dry  fly  fishing,  though  surface  action 
can  be  excellent  during  early  spring. 
Later,  spiders  and  terrestrials  draw 
action  from  trout  in  the  pocket  water. 
Nymphs  are  favored  by  most  Bushkill 


regulars.  I took  several  frisky  browns 
on  sub-surface  offerings  during  a trip 
in  the  autumn  to  this  stream. 

The  fly  fishing  only  area  on  the 
Bushkill  is  reached  by  taking  Rt.  402 
north  out  of  Marshall’s  Corner. 

The  Poconos  is  a rolling,  moun- 
tainous area,  and  streams  are 
generally  fast  and  tumbling,  with 
much  pocket  water  and  many  fast 
glides  and  runs.  As  a general  rule, 
nymphs,  wets,  and  streamers  are  the 
most  productive  flies.  The  waters  dis- 
cussed in  this  article  all  fit  in  the 
small-to-medium  size  category  and 
can  be  effectively  fished  with  light  fly 
outfits.  Rods  of  7-8  Vi  feet  taking  3-6 
weight  lines  are  a good  choice.  The 
creeks  are  not  deep  and  a floating  line 
will  suffice,  even  for  nymphing. 

Most  of  the  waters  in  Monroe 
County  are  not  restricted  and  the  ma- 
jority of  fishermen  prefer  spinning 
tackle.  Again,  light  is  best,  with  a 
short  rod  for  working  in  brushy 
quarters  and  2 4 pound  line.  Spinners 
and  banana-shaped  wobblers  score 
well  on  Pocono  trout,  especially  dur- 
ing high  water  periods.  The  tried  and 
proven  salmon  eggs  and  worms  are  fa- 
vored by  most  area  fishermen. 

The  Poconos  is  a highly  developed 
resort  area  and  restaurants  and  ac- 
commodations of  all  sorts  are  easy  to 
come  by.  Indeed,  on  my  visits  to  the 
area  I’ve  seen  “go-go”  bars  along  re- 
mote mountain  roads  near  fish-filled 
trout  streams!  A bit  incongruous, 
perhaps,  but  definitely  unique. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  streams  named  in 
this  article  are  open  to  fishing  during 
the  Extended  Trout  Season,  Sep- 
tember 6th  to  October  31st.  Im- 
portant: only  those  waters  listed  as 
“Approved  Trout  Waters”  in  your 
Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws  are  open  to  trout  fishing  during 
the  Extended  Season.) 


Learn  to  Dance  a Jig 

( continued  from  page  9. ) 

comes  when  the  lure  is  dropping  and  is 
realized  with  the  next  upward  move- 
ment of  the  rod  tip. 

Prominent  local  walleye  fishermen, 
whose  names  come  to  mind,  men  who 
use  jigs  to  perfection,  include:  Joe 
Berholtz  of  Sunbury,  Walt  Wydra  of 
Kulpmont,  Bob  Ludwig  of  Selinsgrove 
. . . but,  we  could  go  on  with  many 


more.  Favorite  fishing  spots  I’ve 
haunted  back  through  those  years 
also  come  to  mind:  the  power  dam 
below  Sunbury,  the  “Boat  Club”  at 
Danville,  the  mouth  of  Fishing  Creek 
at  Bloomsburg  and  the  “Tank  Track” 
at  Berwick  (a  tank-testing  grounds 
used  during  WWII,  right  along  the 
riverbank). 

However,  the  most  satisfying 
reflections  of  mine  are  those  of  strong 
tugs  on  the  line  which  indicate  that 
another  walleye  has  been  confounded 


by  your  expertise  in  manipulating  a 
lure  that  all  logic  says  doesn’t  resem- 
ble anything  that  walks,  flys,  or 
swims! 

Once  you  begin  to  score,  don’t  take 
all  the  credit  personally,  however.  As 
we  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  there 
is  some  sort  of  magic  connected  with 
this  lure  to  which  Mr.  Walleye  is  sus- 
ceptible. Furthermore,  when  you  find 
the  right  combination  of  lure  and  ac- 
tion, you’ll  find  the  walleye  is 
pixilated  — wherejigs  are  concerned! 
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The  Champion 

by  John  J.  Galbo 
(as  told  to  John  Crowe) 
illustrated  by  John  D.  Voytko 


Among  commercial  fishermen  on 
Lake  Erie,  Carl  Fratus  was 
known  as  an  expert.  If  Carl  recom- 
mended a net,  a way  of  setting  it,  or 
anything  else  to  do  with  lake  fishing, 
the  recommendation  was  spoken  of 
with  respect.  Other  commercial 
fishermen  emulated  the  Fratus 
methods,  and  many  an  argument 
about  the  best  way  to  do  this  or  that 
was  ended  by  the  words,  “Well,  that's 
how  Carl  Fratus  does  it.  ” 

Yet  Carl  was  not  a big  operator.  He 
owned  one  large,  well-equipped  fish- 
ing boat,  the  Junior  W.  It  fished  for 
more  than  40  years  out  of  the  Port  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  To  be  a member 
of  the  Fratus  crew  was  to  be  assured 
of  a good,  dependable  'living  in  an  in- 
dustry characterized  by  uncertainties 
rather  than  by  dependabilities. 

The  Lake  Erie  commercial  fishery 
was  based  upon  several  species.  The 
most  important  were  yellow  perch, 
blue  pike,  and  whitefish,  although  at 
times  the  catches  of  yellow  pike  and 
lake  trout  were  significant.  The  last 
two  species,  along  with  whitefish, 
were  much  sought  after  because  they 
brought  better  prices  than  the  more 
abundant  yellow  perch  and  blue  pike. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  yellow  perch 
and  blue  pike  fishery  that  maintained 
the  industry.  The  boat  captain  who 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  pursuit 
of  other  species  was  considered  odd. 

Unless  it  was  Carl  Fratus.  Carl  had 
an  uncanny  ability  to  catch  whatever 
species  was  bringing  the  best  price  in 
the  current  market.  When  Carl’s  boat 
left  port,  other  boats  followed, 
spreading  their  nets  near  his. 
Altogether,  Carl  had  a wide  reputa- 
tion along  the  south  shore  and 
particularly  in  his  home  port  of  Erie. 
Able  and  successful,  highly  regarded 
by  associates,  naturally  he  enjoyed  his 
recognition  as  a foremost  commercial 
fisherman. 

I knew  all  this.  Carl  was  my  friend 
and  client.  But  I never  realized  fully 
that  Carl  had  a weakness.  No,  not  the 
bottle  or  the  horses  or  some  other 
conventional  failing.  Carl’s  weakness 
was  that  he  liked  to  fish  with  a rod  and 
reel,  hook  and  line.  How  could  anyone 
have  known  that  a man  who  each  year 
brought  tons  of  net-caught  fish  into 
Erie  would  be  interested  in  pulling  out 
a few  pounds  of  fish  on  a hook  and 
line? 

But,  I should  have  known.  I re- 
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member  one  year  in  the  1930’s  that 
Carl  was  having  the  engines  of  his 
fishing  boat  overhauled.  Either  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  the  work  was  to  be 
done  around  the  first  of  July.  In  those 
days,  the  sportfishing  season  for 
warmwater  gamefish  in  Pennsylvania 
began  July  1 . 

One  day,  near  the  end  of  June,  Carl 
came  into  my  law  office.  I could  tell 
that  something  was  on  his  mind, 
something  more  important  than  new 
nets  or  the  renewal  of  a commercial 
fishing  license.  After  a few  comments 
about  the  weather,  politics,  and  the 
giveaway  price  of  blue  pike,  he  came 
to  the  point: 

“John,  how  about  taking  off  open- 
ing day  to  fish  for  muskies?  I have 
seven  or  eight  of  the  best  chubs  and 
suckers  you  ever  saw  and  a boat 
reserved  down  at  Chet  Comer’s  place; 
and,  I feel  lucky.” 

Although  I was  a young  lawyer  try- 
ing to  build  up  a practice,  the  prospect 
of  musky  fishing  with  Carl  was  attrac- 
tive. So  I decided  to  neglect  the  office 
in  favor  of  a day  on  Lake  LeBoeuf. 

About  15  miles  south  of  Erie,  Le- 
Boeuf is  a small  natural  lake  near  the 
village  of  Waterford.  At  that  time  the 
shoreline  was  wooded,  almost  devoid 
of  cottages  or  other  buildings.  The 
only  convenient  access  was  at  Chet 
Comer’s  boat  livery,  on  the  side  of  the 
lake  next  to  the  village. 

Although  small,  the  lake  was  fa- 
mous (it  still  is)  for  producing  big 
muskies.  Each  year  it  was  good  for 
many  of  15  or  20  pounds,  with  occa- 
sional specimens  of  25  or  30  pounds. 
Largest  musky,  reportedly,  ever 
caught  there  was  a 38-pounder  taken 
by  an  old-timer  locally  known  as 
Perk.  Never  was  a world  champion  of 
any  sport  more  proud  of  his  title  than 
Perk  was  of  his:  “Lake  LeBoeuf’s 
Champion  Musky  Lisherman!” 

I’m  not  sure,  but  I think  Perk’s 
actual  name  was  Perkins.  Whatever, 
he  was  an  expert  and  dedicated  fish- 
erman. He  was  good,  and  he  knew  he 
was  good.  If  you  wanted  to  know 
anything  about  fishing  in  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf, Perk  was  the  man  to  ask.  If 
you  weren’t  too  brash  in  your  request 
for  information.  Perk  would  give  it 
to  a degree. 

He  had  his  secrets.  Although  he 
kept  his  live-box  and  his  boat  at  Chet 
Comer’s  livery,  not  even  Chet  could 
tell  you  exactly  how  Perk  rigged  his 


bait.  When  Perk  came  down  to  fish, 
and  that  was  almost  every  day,  he 
opened  the  massive  lock  on  the  live- 
box,  took  out  a chub  or  sucker,  and 
then  moved  off  into  the  lake  before 
rigging  it.  Invariably  he  fished  by 
himself,  although  once  in  a while  he 
would  hire  out  as  a guide.  When  he 
did,  he  himself  would  not  fish.  Nor 
would  he  do  more  than  make  vague 
suggestions  about  how  his  customer 
should  fish. 

Whatever  Perk’s  methods  and 
secrets  were,  they  must  have  been 
valuable.  For  a good  many  years  he 
was  LeBoeuf’s  champion  fisherman, 
catching  more  muskies  than  anyone 
else  and  usually  each  year  a bigger 
musky  than  anyone  else.  As  I said,  he 
held  the  all-time  record  for  the  lake,  a 
38-pounder.  Its  fearsome  head  was 
tacked  on  the  back  wall  of  Comer’s 
livery  shed,  above  the  boxes  of 
chocolate  bars  and  the  assorted 
musky  lures  that  Chet  sold  to  those 
who  did  not  take  seriously  what  he 
told  them: 

“Best  bait  in  this  lake  is  a big  chub 
or  sucker;  something  around  12  or  13 
inches  . . . even  14.  Ask  Perk,  that’s 
what  he  uses.” 

Of  course  Carl  Fratus  knew  Perk, 
and  Perk  knew  Carl.  All  Chet’s 
regular  customers  at  the  boat  livery 
knew  each  other,  like  a small,  exclu- 
sive club.  The  strangers  were  from 
Pittsburgh  or  Cleveland  or  Buffalo, 
fishermen  who  talked  like  experts  but 
rarely  caught  a musky.  Carl  knew 
that  Perk  was  considered  the  cham- 
pion fisherman  at  Lake  LeBoeuf;  and 
Perk  knew  Carl,  not  only  as  a 
fisherman  at  LeBoeuf  but  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  commercial 
fishermen  on  Lake  Erie. 

Whether  he  looked  at  Carl  as  a 
threat  to  his  reputation  as  LeBoeuf’s 
number  one  fisherman  is  hard  to  say, 
but  Perk  had  a standard  greeting  for 
Carl.  It  went  something  like  this: 

“Hello,  Carl.  What  brings  you 
down  here?  Aren’t  there  enough  fish 
in  Lake  Erie  to  keep  you  happy?  Did 
you  bring  a net  with  you?” 

The  routine  was  always  much  the 
same.  Carl  would  laugh  good-na- 
turedly, then  reply,  “Sure  I brought  a 
net,  but  I won’t  set  it  if  you’ll  give  me 
a lesson  in  musky  fishing.  I’ll  even  row 
(no  motors  were  permitted  on  Le- 
Boeuf) for  you  if  you'll  let  me  see  how 
a real  expert  does  it.” 


To  get  back  to  my  story:  It  was  late 
on  the  evening  of  June  30  that  Carl 
and  I drove  to  Waterford,  to  be  ready 
for  the  midnight  opening  of  the 
season.  There  was  a lot  of  activity 
around  Chet  Comer’s  boat  livery,  and 
Chet’s  attention  was  in  demand  by  a 
number  of  strangers.  Perk,  along  with 
other  regulars,  was  there,  too.  The  ex- 
citement was  pervasive. 

Carl  had  indeed  some  fine  baits.  We 
set  up  two  big  chubs,  one  on  each  line 
before  pulling  away  from  the  dock  at 
midnight  to  begin  working  slowly 
around  the  margin  of  the  lake,  now 
and  then  encountering  other  boats 
and  exchanging  reports  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

It  was  Carl’s  night;  he  had  said  he 
felt  lucky.  Not  more  than  an  hour 
after  we  had  begun  to  fish  he  had  a 
take.  Then  came  that  agonizing  45-  to 
60-minute  wait  involved  when  a 
musky  takes  a live  bait.  But  we  boated 
the  fish  without  incident,  a good  20- 
pounder. 

Then,  only  an  hour  or  two  later, 
Carl  had  another.  It,  too,  was  boated 
without  trouble,  a 15-pounder.  With 
the  season  only  a few  hours  old,  we 
had  two  respectable  muskies  in  the 
boat.  Sunrise  never  looked  more 
beautiful. 

Between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  slowly,  with  the  deliberation 
of  successful  fishermen,  we  made  our 
way  to  the  boat  livery.  There,  even 
more  activity  than  that  at  midnight 
prevailed:  people  like  us  coming  in; 
more  people  going  out;  and  still  more 
people  enjoying  a summer  holiday. 
Chet  Comer’s  dock  was  crowded  as 
we  came  alongside. 

Carl’s  two  muskies  were  lying  in 
full  view,  modestly,  beside  the  big 
landing  net. 

I’ll  never  forget  Perk’s  reaction 
when  he  came  over  to  our  boat  for  a 
look.  To  say  he  did  a double-take  is  to 
understate;  it  was  a triple-take.  By 
that  time  15  or  20  people  were  on  the 
dock  beside  us.  Most  were  strangers 
who  did  not  understand  the  exchange 
between  Perk  and  Carl. 

Even  I thought  I detected  a bit  of 
malice  when  Perk  said,  “Carl,  I’ll 
have  to  admit  you  know  how  to  set  a 
net  to  catch  fish.” 

“You  bet  your  life  I know,”  Carl 
answered.  “If  I didn’t,  I’d  starve.” 

“Too  bad  those  fish  aren’t  in  better 
condition,”  Perk  said.  “I  hope  they 
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don’t  all  come  that  way  this  year.” 
Seemingly,  the  remark  was  ad- 
dressed not  so  much  to  Carl  as  to  the 
people  standing  about  on  the  dock. 

As  it  happened,  Carl’s  two  muskies 
were  the  only  ones  brought  in  to  the 
boat  livery  that  opening  morning  long 
ago.  After  weighing  and  measuring 
them,  Chet  recorded  the  statistics  on 
the  new  roster  he  had  tacked  up. 
There  was  some  picture  taking, 
several  people  posing  with  the  fish. 

At  this  point,  Perk  made  a com- 
ment, this  time  very  directly  to  Carl: 
“I  suppose  you’ll  sell  those  fish,  since 
that’s  your  business.” 

“No,  Perk,”  Carl  said  quietly,  “I’m 
going  to  give  them  to  you  since  you 
haven’t  caught  any  for  yourself.” 

But  Perk  declined,  “No,  I wouldn’t 
have  any  use  for  fish  in  such  poor  con- 
dition.” 

After  a late  breakfast  at  the  Eagle 
Hotel  in  Waterford,  Carl  and  I drove 
back  to  the  livery.  By  that  time  Le- 
Boeuf  was  crowded  with  boats;  so  we 
gave  up  the  idea  of  more  fishing  and 
set  out  for  Erie.  As  we  drove  along,  I 
thought  Carl  was  unusually  quiet. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Carl?  You 
ought  to  be  happy.  You  caught  two 
nice  muskies.  You  caught  two;  50  or  a 
100  other  fishermen  didn’t  catch  any; 
not  even  the  expert.” 

“Yeah,”  Carl  responded,  medita- 
tively. 

I did  not  see  Carl  again  for  several 
days,  but  from  various  reports  1 
learned  that  his  muskies  were  the  only 
ones  caught  at  LeBoeuf  opening  day; 
in  fact,  during  the  entire  first  week  of 
the  season.  That  was  not  unusual;  the 
lake  in  a season  produced  only  from 
30  to  50  of  the  big  fish.  It  was  popular 
not  so  much  for  numbers  as  for  size  of 
its  muskies.  Fishermen  rarely  caught 
one  undersize.  I don’t  remember  with 
any  certainty  what  the  minimum  legal 
length  was  at  the  time,  something  like 
30  or  32  inches.  A musky  of  that 
length  weighed  only  five  or  six  pounds, 
not  worth  a second  look.  Perk  always 
referred  to  them  as  “snakes.”  They 
were  abundant  in  LeBoeuf  Creek,  but 
not  in  the  lake. 

On  July  12  Perk  connected  with  a 
22-pounder.  He  made  a good  bit  of  it, 
having  his  picture  taken  and  giving  a 
story  to  the  newspapers,  a spread 
about  “Dean  of  Pennsylvania  Musky 
Fishermen.”  Included  in  the  interview 
was  his  comment  that  he  had  not  used 


a net  to  catch  it. 

Things  went  along  until  about  the 
middle  of  September,  a time  when 
musky  fishing  at  Lake  LeBoeuf 
usually  picked  up.  It  was  a time  too 
when  commercial  fishing  on  Lake  Erie 
also  picked  up.  Carl  was  busy  with  his 
crew  of  the  Junior  W out  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Although  muskies  were  sometimes 
caught  by  sport  fishermen  in  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  the  Erie  harbor  water,  they 
were  rarely  caught  in  the  open  lake, 
even  in  the  big  nets  of  commercial 
fishermen.  But  one  morning  when  the 
crew  of  the  Junior  W were  lifting 
pound  nets  not  far  from  Erie,  what 
looked  like  the  biggest  musky  in  the 
world  was  in  one.  It  was  61  inches 
long  and  weighed  52  pounds.  Carl 
took  one  look  at  it  and  said  to  his 
crew,  “We  won’t  lift  any  more  nets 
today.” 

It  was  only  a short  run  back  to  the 
Junior  W' s berth.  By  midday  the  boat 
was  tied  up,  and  the  crew  prepared  to 
take  care  of  the  day’s  catch  of  pike 
and  lake  trout.  But  Carl  took  the  big 
musky,  wrapped  it  in  a piece  of  wet 
canvas,  and  put  it  in  the  trunk  of  his 
car. 

“Okay,  fellows,”  he  said  to  the 
crew,  “you  take  care  of  things.  I’ll  see 
you  tomorrow.” 

With  that  he  set  off  for  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf, arriving  at  Comer’s  boat  livery 
about  one-thirty.  Chet  was  the  only 
one  there;  the  tourist  season  was  past 
and  it  was  too  early  for  the  regulars, 
including  Perk,  to  begin  their 
afternoon-evening  workout  on  the 
lake. 

“Hello,  Chet.  Thought  I’d  take  the 
afternoon  off  for  a little  fishing.  Got 
any  good  baits  for  me?  And  a boat?” 

“Gosh,  Carl,  I’m  sorry.  I have  just 
one  chub,  not  a good  one,  either. 
They’ve  been  hard  to  come  by  lately. 
No  problem  with  a boat;  take  your 
pick.” 

“I’ll  take  one  down  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  where  I’m  parked.” 

Carl  busied  himself  with  his  tackle, 
the  boat,  the  oars,  and  so  on  until 
Chet  went  back  to  the  livery  shed. 
Then  he  quickly  opened  the  trunk  of 
his  car,  threw  the  big  musky,  still 
wrapped  in  canvas,  into  the  boat,  and 
shoved  off  into  the  lake.  Safely  away 
from  the  livery,  he  rigged  his  single 
bait,  ostentatiously  beginning  to  fish, 
working  to  get  out  of  sight,  putting  a 


wooded  point  between  himself  and  the 
boat  livery. 

An  hour  or  two  later  he  pulled  in  his 
bait,  threw  the  chub  into  bushes  along 
the  shore,  and  made  for  the  livery.  He 
took  the  wet  canvas  off  the  musky;  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  just  been  caught. 
Nearing  the  dock,  he  saw  Perk  and 
two  or  three  of  the  other  regulars  get- 
ting ready  to  fish.  Carl  nosed  the  row- 
boat up  on  the  shore  at  the  end  of  the 
line  and  got  out. 

He  walked  down  to  where  Perk, 
Chet,  and  the  others  stood. 

“Well,  Chet,  too  bad  you  had  only 
one  bait  for  me  today.  But  it  was  good 
enough,  maybe  worth  the  dollar  you 
charged  me  for  it.  Now  what  do  I owe 
you  for  the  boat?” 

“I’ll  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I get 
these  guys  off.” 

Chet  and  Carl  walked  slowly  back 
along  the  shore  to  the  end  of  the  row 
of  boats.  Chet  took  a casual  look  into 
Carl’s  boat.  For  a second  he  was 
silent;  then  he  started  to  jump  up  and 
down,  waving  his  arms  and  hands, 
yelling  incoherently. 

“Wha.  . .!  where  in  the  name  of  . . . 
hey!  That’s  the  biggest  musky  I ever 
saw  in  thirty  years!” 

Chet  made  such  a commotion  that 
two  of  the  boats  leaving  the  dock 
turned  back  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  But  not  Perk.  He  went  on  to 
his  fishing. 

With  an  air  of  unconcern,  Carl 
spread  the  wet  canvas  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car,  laid  the  big  musky  on  it,  and 
slammed  the  lid  shut. 

“Carl,”  Chet  protested,  “aren’t 
you  going  to  let  me  weigh  it,  measure 
it?”  He  hesitated  a moment,  then  ad- 
ded, “And  Perk  ought  to  see  it.  He’ll 
never  believe  me  when  I tell  him.  He’s 
not  the  champ  any  more!” 

“Naw,  he  shouldn’t  see  it;  it’ll  just 
make  him  feel  bad.  You  can  tell  him 
about  it  if  you  want  to.”  Carl  grinned. 
“But  if  you  do  tell  him,  tell  him  I 
caught  it  in  a net.  He  can  still  be  ‘the 
champion'.” 

All  of  this  happened  long  ago.  Chet 
is  gone,  Carl  is  gone,  and  Perk  is  gone. 
So  are  most  of  the  old-timers  around 
Lake  LeBoeuf.  But  the  few  that  are 
left  claim  that  on  summer  and 
autumn  evenings  they  can  see  the 
ghostly  shape  of  Perk’s  boat,  with 
Perk  at  the  oars,  working  around  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  still  trying  to  catch 
a musky  . . . bigger  than  Carl's! 
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The 

Barking 
Tackle  Box 

by  Earle  Welch 


It’s  a sorry  fact  of  life:  kids  get  more 
snags  than  anybody  else.  Most 
youngsters  think  nothing  of  losing 
half-a-dozen  assorted  lures  in  an 
afternoon’s  fishing.  And  why  should 
they  worry?  After  all,  there’s  more 
where  those  came  from.  Right? 

But  take  heart,  all  you  fishing 
fathers  with  depleted  tackle  boxes. 
There  is  a way  to  drive  down  the  high 
cost  of  Murphy’s  Angling  Law,  which 
states  that  if  there’s  a solitary  snag  at 
full  fathom  five  your  boy  and  mine  will 
find  it  every  time. 

Sam,  my  15-year-old,  turned  to  his 
Chesapeake  retriever  for  help.  No, 
“Whiskey”  doesn’t  dive  for  lost  lures. 
Instead,  twice  each  year  once  in 
the  fall  and  again  in  late 
winter  Whiskey  sits  patiently  while 
her  young  master  harvests  the  thick, 
wavy  hair  on  her  tail  and  along  her 
back. 

Sam  “harvests”  these  swatches  of 
naturally  waterproof  hair,  then 
breaks  out  his  tackle  tying  gear.  He’s 
ready  to  go  fishing  on  short  notice 
with  dozens  of  spinning  jigs, 
streamers  and  bass  popping  bugs.  To 
be  sure,  the  snags  are  still  there  lust- 
ing away;  but  Sammy  is  numerically 
equipped  to  take  them  on  in  a battle  of 
attrition. 

The  cost  involved  is  minimal  — al- 
most embarrassingly  so.  A dozen  half- 
ounce lead-headed  jigs,  ready  to 
dress,  sell  for  around  a dollar.  Wind- 
ing thread  and  an  assortment  of 
colored  dope  for  painting  the  lead 
heads  come  to  about  two  dollars  total. 
The  bass  popper  bodies  are  imported 
all  the  way  from  France  (Sam  is 
forever  prodding  his  parents  to  drink 
wine  with  every  meal,  including 
breakfast,  so  he  can  replenish  his  sup- 
ply of  corks!). 

I’ll  drink  to  that!  I can  afford  to, 
now. 

Being  the  curious  type,  Sam  de- 


a  boy's  dog  con  be  more  than  just  o good  pal 


It's  tonsorial  time  again!  Whiskey  keeps  an  anxious  eye  on  Sams  shears. 


cided  last  winter  to  widen  his  hirsute 
horizons.  I thought  it  appropriate  to 
let  him  share  his  experiences  in  his 
own  words. 

“I  know  some  of  you  guys  out  there 
have  retrievers  of  your  own,”  he 
begins,  “and  that’s  great;  but,  if  you 
don’t  have  them,  don’t  panic,  because 
somebody  in  the  neighborhood  does. 

“What  you  do,  see,  is  coax  the  dogs 
to  come  to  you  . . . with  bones  or  table 
scraps.  And,  while  they’re  eating  you 
pet  them  and  rub  their  stomachs  and 
like  that  so’s  they  relax. 

“Then,  nice  and  easy  you  reach 
back  and  cut  the  long  hairs  off  the  tail 
a clip  at  a time.  Get  some  of  your 
sister’s  bobby  pins  to  keep  the 
bunches  from  falling  apart.  It’s 
probably  a good  idea  to  bring  along  a 
friend  to  help  out,  at  least  until  you 


get  the  hang  of  it. 

“The  best  part  is  the  dog’s  owner 
will  never  know  what  happened  and 
besides,  you’re  not  hurting  the  dog 
one  tiny  bit.  In  fact,  dog  hair  grows 
back  faster  than  kid's  hair.  I know 
that  sounds  impossible,  but  it’s  true. 

“Oh,  and  be  sure  to  use  your 
Mom’s  sharpest  scissors.  They  work 
great  for  quite  a while.  You  can 
even.  . . .” 

(Psst,  Sam,  your  readers  want  to 
know  if  the  lures  catch  anything  but 
dogfish.) 

“Well,  one  day  I showed  one  of  my 
bass  poppers  to  this  man  I met  on  the 
lake  and  he  made  me  take  two  dollars 
for  it.  I could  tell  you  lots  of  stories, 
but  I won’t,  because  we  already  ate 
them  . . . the  walleyes  and  bass,  I 
mean.” 


Whiskey's  tail  alone  provides  enough  materia!  for  about  two  dozen  jigs. 
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A combination  Irish  Setter/Chesapeake 
hair  jig  took  this  6 lb.  walleye. 


"Them  that  catches,  cleans.”  Whiskey 
observes  his  master's  handiwork. 


Sam’s  scientific  field  studies  turned 
up  these  additional  findings. 

Labrador  retrievers  make  black 
jigs,  except  for  yellow  Labs  which  are 
awfully  hard  to  come  by  unless  you 
live  near  rich  people.  And  only  Labs 
kept  outdoors  the  year-round  grow 
hair  of  suitable  length;  house  pets, 
Sam  cautions,  are  chronic  shedders. 

Chesapeakes  make  dead  grass  or 
chocolate-colored  jigs,  depending. 
Golden  retrievers  and  Irish  setters 
are  veritable  gold  mines;  because  of 
their  uncommonly  long  hair,  they  can 


be  sheared  almost  like  sheep  — front, 
sides  and  back.  It’s  not  unusual,  Sam 
found,  for  a Golden  to  fall  fast  asleep 
right  in  the  barber’s  chair. 

American  water  spaniels  are  also 
good  sources  of  supply  — if  you  can 
find  them.  Sam  once  tracked  a curly 
coated  spaniel  clear  across  town  only 
to  find  to  his  sorrow  that  the  animal 
belonged  to  the  chief  of  police. 

Stay  away  from  poodles  and  ter- 
riers and  all  such  like.  Sam  says  their 
peltries  are  like  scouring  pads  and 
besides,  he  adds,  they  get  “real 


nervous”  around  scissors. 

Sam  claims  he  isn't  done  experi- 
menting yet.  A friend  of  ours  at  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  owns  a beautiful 
Afghan.  Sam  tells  me  that’s  his  next 
project  making  a couple  of  big 
bucktails.  Tell  the  folks  about  that 
hound,  Sam. 

“Did  you  guys  ever  see  an  Afghan 
on  a dead  run?  They  are  super ! The 
hair  ripples  and  shines  better  than 
cornsilk,  even.  If  I can  get  some  of 
that  stuff  I’m  going  to  catch  myself  a 
really  big  musky!” 


From  dog  to  fish,  then  back  to  dog  Seems  like  a perfect  recycling  feat 
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West 


“A  w,  there’s  nothin'  but  carp  and 
catfish  in  the  river,”  said  a 
friend  one  day  in  October  when  I told 
him  1 was  going  fishing. 

Two  days  later  1 showed  him  a pic- 
ture of  four  walleyes:  two  6-pounders 
and  one  3-pounder  that  my  father 
caught,  along  with  my  7-pounder. 

Prior  to  that  year,  I would  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  any  gamefish 
in  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. All  that  I figured  the  river  was 
good  for  was  sitting  on  the  bank  and 
catching  suckers.  Although  this  was 
fun,  I still  desired  more  “sport.” 

It  all  started  one  March  afternoon 
when  my  father  and  I were  fishing  for 
suckers  near  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock 
Creek  at  Montoursville. 

Dad  noticed  that  a girl  had  caught  a 
walleye  on  a worm.  He  tied  on  a 
yellow  bucktail  jig  and  decided  to  give 
it  a try  because  the  suckers  weren’t 
biting.  In  short  notice  he  had  two  20- 
inch  walleyes  up  on  the  bank  and  lost 
four  more  before  we  decided  to  hang 
it  up.  Before  we  could  go  back  fishing 
again,  walleye  season  closed.  We  then 
returned  to  sucker  fishing. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  March  and 
April  we  enjoyed  catching  suckers 
and  an  occasional  catfish  in  our  spare 
time.  Not  being  trout  fishermen,  we 
stuck  to  bank  fishing  at  the  river.  But 
one  rainy  morning,  after  I caught  a 
5-pound  carp,  Dad  pulled  in  a brook 
trout!  I thought  that  if  the  river  were 
clean  enough  to  support  trout,  then  it 
surely  must  contain  many  other 
gamefish. 

As  soon  as  walleye  season  came 
back  in,  I got  out  my  plugs,  and 
returned  to  the  area  near  the  mouth 
of  Loyalsock  Creek.  The  river  was 


Branch 

Walleyes 

by  Jim  Fox 


low  and  clear  the  first  time  I tried  for 
a “West  Branch  Walleye.”  After 
what  seemed  like  a thousand  casts,  I 
latched  onto  my  first  walleye.  Quickly 
I flung  the  silver  rebel  back  into  the 
current.  I allowed  the  plug  to  sink  to 
the  bottom,  then  slowly  “bounced”  it 
back  in  to  shore.  Shortly  I caught 
another  which,  like  the  first, 
measured  nineteen  inches.  A couple 
days  later  I returned  but  the  only  two 
I caught  were  undersized.  I recalled  a 
large  fish  kill  some  years  ago  that 
resulted  from  mine  acid  drainage. 
Had  it  taken  all  the  fish?  Were  these 
small  walleyes  just  the  start  of  a new 
population?  It  would  be  five  long 
months  before  I could  answer  those 
questions  with  a definite  NO! 

Late  one  warm  and  humid  June 
afternoon,  we  took  our  twelve-foot 
boat  out  on  the  river  midway  between 
Williamsport  and  Montoursville.  A 
thunderstorm  was  approaching  so  we 
didn’t  have  much  time  to  fish.  I flung 
the  silver  Rebel  near  a weed  bed  and 
after  a few  cranks  on  the  reel,  I felt  a 
strike.  A short  time  later  I eased  my 
first  pickerel  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Less  than  a week  later  I caught 
another  one  over  20  inches  long.  This 
time  I fished  from  shore,  working  my 
way  downstream  with  a gold  Rebel. 

I didn’t  have  the  opportunity  to  fish 
the  West  Branch  again  until  early 
October.  On  October  6th,  I spent  the 
day  fishing  at  a nearby  lake.  When  I 
got  home  Dad  said  that  he  wondered 
if  I wanted  to  go  along  down  to  the 
river.  I decided  to  stay  home  after 
what  I thought  was  a good  day  of  fish- 
ing. This  was  one  move  I lived  to 
regret.  Dad  and  my  Uncle  Irvin 
pulled  in  the  driveway  after  dark,  but 


what  I saw  instantly  told  me  why 
they  were  late:  three  walleyes,  total- 
ling fifteen  pounds,  were  hanging  on 
his  stringer! 

The  next  night  I found  myself 
bouncing  my  plug  in  the  river  along 
the  Williamsport  dike.  It  got  dark 
quickly  and  I had  trouble  seeing 
where  my  casts  were  going.  I worked 
the  lure  into  a small  pool  about  ten 
feet  from  where  I was  standing  and 
got  hung  up.  I pulled  back  and  forth 
on  the  “snag”  when,  suddenly,  it 
started  to  move.  My  seven-foot  spin- 
ning rod  bent  double  as  the  fish 
thrashed  in  the  shallow  water.  After  a 
few  frantic  minutes  I gained  control 
and  my  father  slipped  the  net  under  a 
fat  seven-pound  walleye. 

Almost  immediately.  Dad  got  a 
hold  of  a monster-sized  fish.  After  a 
few  seconds  I heard  a loud  snap  and 
saw  the  limp  coils  of  his  15-pound 
monofilament.  He  quickly  realized 
what  had  happened:  the  drag  adjust- 
ment on  his  reel  was  extremely  tight. 
After  that  experience  we  both  check 
the  drag  every  time  out. 

I think  there  are  plenty  of  good- 
sized  walleye  in  the  West  Branch,  be- 
cause of  my  small  sampling  of  the 
fishing  it  offers.  Our  fishing  trips  were 
confined  mainly  to  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  evenings.  Even  in  this  short  time 
we  rarely  got  “skunked.” 

The  West  Branch  has  got  to  be  one 
of  the  most  underfished  areas  in 
Pennsylvania.  Walleye  fishermen 
were  few  and  far  between  the  many 
carp  and  sucker  fishermen  I see  along 
the  river.  I am  quite  convinced  that 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
has  a lot  to  offer  the  serious  walleye 
fisherman. 
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Only  three  months  old  when  this  photo  was  taken,  these  handsome  tiger  muskies  were  reared  exclusively  on  pellets. 


"COOL  WA  TER  ” FISH  CULTURE  - 

the  silent  success 

by  Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 


A few  years  ago  it  seemed  that  the 
world  of  fish  culture  was  neatly 
classified  into  coldwater  (trout  and 
salmon)  and  warmwater  fish  (any- 
thing that  wasn’t  a salmonid).  We  now 
have  a new  and  important  classifica- 
tion, “ coolwater  fish.”  This  use  of  an 
additional  classification  did  not  come 
about  due  to  the  discovery  of  new 
species  or  even  from  the  rearing  of 
fish  not  previously  produced  in 
hatcheries.  The  term  came  into  use  as 
the  result  of  a growing  knowledge 
about  and  appreciation  of  the  environ- 
mental requirements  and  preferences 
of  some  very  important  gamefish. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  mus- 
kellunge,  northern  pike,  walleye, 
yellow  perch,  and  chain  pickerel  are 
not  truly  lovers  of  warm  water.  These 


species  prefer  temperatures  warmer 
than  those  favored  by  trout  but  colder 
than  that  temperature  range  best 
suited  to  species  such  as  bass  and 
sunfish.  Biologists  began  to  refer  to 
these  species,  which  did  best  in  65  to 
70°  F water,  as  “midrange  species.” 
Fish  culturists,  being  somewhat  less 
inhibited  in  their  speech  patterns,  de- 
cided if  the  water  was  too  warm  to  be 
“cold”  and  too  cold  to  be  “warm,”  it 
must  be  “cool.”  “Coolwater 
species”  — a simple  and  descriptive 
term  has  gained  general  accep- 
tance for  reference  to  muskellunge, 
tiger  muskellunge  (northern  pike- 
muskellunge  hybrid),  northern  pike, 
walleye,  yellow  perch,  and  chain 
pickerel. 

Virtually  everyone  interested  in 


fish,  anglers  and  fisheries 
professionals  alike,  is  familiar  with 
the  great  advances  and  successes  in 
trout  culture.  A trout  propagation 
facility  has  come  to  symbolize  what 
fish  culture  should  be:  mechanized, 
efficient  and  reduced  to  a science. 
Trout,  given  the  right  kind  of  water 
supply,  thrive  in  the  hatchery.  They 
feed  readily  on  pelleted  food,  are 
tolerant  of  crowding,  and  generally 
lend  themselves  to  what  literally 
constitutes  mass  production.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  trout  are  the  darlings  of 
the  hatchery  superintendent.  All  the 
fishery  manager  has  to  do  is  decide 
what  size,  how  many,  when  and  where 
to  stock,  and  the  hatchery  will  crank 
them  out  anything  from  a finger- 
ling  plant  to  catchable  size  trout  for 
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instant  fishing. 

Conversely,  warmwater  fish  are  not 
as  easily  reared  and  require  quite  a 
different  technology  than  trout. 
Largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  will 
eat  ground  marine  fish  and  even 
pellets,  but  there  is  only  so  much  de- 
mand for  production  of  fingerling 
bass.  Normally,  once  a population  of 
bass  is  established  through  fingerling 
stocking,  they  will  pretty  much  take 
care  of  themselves  through  natural 
reproduction.  Also,  bass  can’t  be,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  artificially 
spawned  and  they  require  a significant 
area  in  ponds  for  rearing.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  easily 
meets,  through  a variety  of  techniques 
and  sources,  all  needs  for  stocking  of 
bass  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  real 
demand  by  anglers  and  fishery 
managers  is  for  the  “big  game”  of 
fisheries:  muskellunge  and  pike,  and 
for  that  gourmet’s  delight,  the 
walleye.  These  species  are  known  to- 
day as  “coolwater  fishes.” 

Muskellunge,  and  to  a lesser  extent 
northern  pike,  have  fascinated  anglers 
and  fisheries  biologists  for  years.  To 
the  angler,  the  big  esocids  (a  fancy 
term  for  the  pike  family)  are  the  big 
game  trophy  of  freshwater  fishing. 
(This  can  be  seen  in  the  way  en- 
thusiasts refer  to  muskellunge  — one 
doesn’t  fish  for  muskies,  one  “hunts” 
muskies.)  To  the  biologist,  the  big 
esocids  provide  a species  which  has 
great  appeal  to  anglers  and  offers 
some  real  fish  management  benefits 
due  to  their  predatory  habits  and 
large  size.  (Many  other  species  are 
predatory,  but  few  grow  large  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  large  suckers, 
carp,  chubsuckers  or  even  adult  giz- 
zard shad  as  muskies  do.)  But  mus- 
kies and  pike  are  somewhat  restricted 
in  their  natural  distribution  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  natural  reproduction  (of 
muskies  at  least)  is  not  reliable  for 
maintenance  of  a high  density  popula- 
tion. With  demand  from  both  anglers 
and  fishery  managers,  the  challenge 
to  fish  culturists  is  clear,  produce 
muskellunge  and  northern  pike. 

Pioneering  efforts  to  produce  mus- 
kellunge were  made  in  several  states, 
most  notably  Wisconsin  and  New 
York.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  mus- 
kellunge culture  for  a variety  of 
reasons:  both  anglers  and  fishery 
managers  preferred  muskellunge  due 
to  a greater  size  and  trophy  value; 


there  was  a greater  need  for 
maintenance  of  muskellunge  popula- 
tions through  stocking;  and,  mus- 
kellunge were  less  vulnerable  to  an- 
gling than  northern  pike,  etc.  Also, 
due  to  the  similarity  of  the  species, 
any  techniques  developed  for  rearing 
muskellunge  could  be  applied  to 
northern  pike. 

Rather  successful  techniques  were 
developed  for  capturing  wild  brood 
stock  for  spawning,  incubating  eggs, 
and  stocking  fry  into  ponds  where  op- 
timum conditions  for  survival  had 
been  established  through  fertilization 
and  development  of  high  populations 
of  food  organisms  for  muskellunge. 
After  the  fry  reached  1.5  to  1.75 
inches  in  length  they  were  then 
transferred  to  growing  ponds  where 
minnows  were  abundant.  There  are 
variations  on  this  theme,  involving  de- 
liberately growing  minnows  and  trans- 
ferring minnows  into  ponds  for  forage; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same,  put  the 
muskies  in  a pond  and  make  sure  they 
have  lots  to  eat.  This  approach  is 
known  as  extensive  culture,  or  more 
simply,  pond  culture.  Pond  culture  is 
still  practiced  today  and  it  obviously 
works. 

Pond  culture  provided  the  begin- 
ning, but  it  had  (and  has)  its 
drawbacks.  As  the  name  implies,  this 
culture  method  requires  ponds,  not 
only  to  produce  muskies  but  also  to 
provide  the  forage  (minnows) 
necessary  for  feed.  Many  times  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  a pond.  One  may  in- 
troduce 100,000  muskellunge  fry;  but 
when  the  big  day  arrives  to  harvest 
fingerlings,  there  may  be  anywhere 
from  0 to  90,000  plus  fish.  A 
somewhat  uncontrolled,  quasi-natural 
situation,  such  as  a rearing  pond, 
produces  an  element  of  un- 
predictability which  results  in  many 
fish  culturists  accepting  an  average 
mortality  of  about  50%  as  standard 
for  pond  culture. 

One  approach  to  being  sure  pond 
culture  would  provide  a good  number 
of  fingerlings  is  to  simply  provide  lots 
of  ponds,  lots  of  forage  and  a huge 
supply  of  fry  — sort  of  overwhelm  the 
problem  with  numbers.  This  approach 
requires  a significant  investment  in 
rearing  and  forage  ponds  and  assumes 
availability  of  large  numbers  of  brood 
fish.  When  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  became  interested  in  the 


modern  era  of  muskellunge  culture 
(about  1953),  it  was  evident  that  no 
large-scale  pond  culture  program 
could  be  instituted  with  available 
facilities.  Also,  little  was  known  about 
the  availability  of  wild  brood  stock,  so 
maximum  results  had  to  be  achieved 
with  all  eggs  taken. 

A major  problem  inherent  in  pond 
culture  was  that  the  fish  culturist 
didn’t  have  adequate  control.  He 
couldn't  see  what  was  happening;  he 
couldn’t  cull  the  large  fish  who  be- 
came cannibalistic  on  their  smaller 
brothers;  he  couldn't  identify  and  deal 
with  parasite  problems;  and  he 
couldn’t  be  sure  the  minnows  were 
sufficiently  abundant  and  of  the  right 
size  for  best  growth  of  the  mus- 
kellunge. In  short,  the  fish  culturist 
was  in  no  position  to  control  the  situa- 
tion to  get  the  best  return  of  finger- 
lings — a maximum  number  of  fish 
from  a limited  supply  of  eggs  or  fry. 
In  the  first  years  of  Pennsylvania's 
muskellunge  culture  program, 
maximum  production  from  a limited 
number  of  eggs  was  essential.  There 
were  years,  back  in  those  early  days, 
when  the  whole  program  depended  on 
as  few  as  8 or  10  adult  muskellunge! 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention."  This  may 
well  have  been  the  case  in  the  propa- 
gation of  muskellunge.  Faced  with  the 
need  for  techniques  which  would:  (1) 
increase  the  percentage  hatch  to  get 
the  best  possible  production  from 
eggs  taken  and  (2)  provide  good  con- 
trol over  the  fry  and  fingerling  rearing 
to  minimize  losses  and  increase 
predictability  of  yield,  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  rose 
to  the  challenge. 

The  first  step  in  the  research 
program  was  to  determine  the  factors 
which  limited  hatchability  of  eggs  and 
to  develop  methods  which  would  mini- 
mize or  overcome  these  limiting  fac- 
tors. A spawning  and  egg  incubation 
technique  was  developed  which  took 
advantage  of  all  the  best  available  in- 
formation and  added  new  information 
(the  result  of  experiments  and  re- 
search). Previously,  spawning  of 
esocids  and  incubation  of  eggs  had 
been  done  by  people  who  learned  it 
through  experience.  Techniques  were 
handed  down  from  one  fish  culturist 
to  another.  Some  of  the  accepted 
methods  put  as  much  emphasis  on 
brute  force  as  on  skill.  (One  can 
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imagine  how  much  precision  or 
scientific  approach  would  be  possible 
when  wrestling  with  a 30-pound  mus- 
kellunge  in  an  effort  to  strip  eggs!)  To 
minimize  damage  to  brood  fish  and 
eggs  (not  to  mention  fish  culturists), 
an  anesthetic  was  utilized.  The  re- 
laxed fish  was  much  easier  to  spawn, 
injury  to  the  brood  fish  was 
minimized,  and  the  quality  of  eggs  was 
better.  The  days  when  a big  female 
’lunge  could  give  a mighty  flop  and 
send  an  entire  pan  of  eggs  flying 
across  the  hatch  building  were  gone 
forever. 

Obtaining  enough  sperm  was  a 
problem.  Despite  their  relatively  large 
size,  male  esocids  produce  very  small 
quantities  of  sperm.  When  the  males 
were  manually  stripped  of  sperm,  the 
few  drops  that  were  produced  were 
often  contaminated  by  fish  slime  or 
urine.  An  innovative  approach  utiliz- 
ing a glass  tube  and  suction  to  remove 
sperm  (catheterization)  solved  this 
problem.  By  utilizing  a microscope,  it 
was  even  possible  to  insure  that  the 
sperm  was  viable  that  is,  alive  and 
healthy,  capable  of  fertilizing  eggs. 

Obtaining  high  quality  fertilized 


eggs  was  the  beginning,  but  it  was  still 
necessary  to  be  sure  that  a good 
percentage  of  those  eggs  hatched.  The 
accepted  method  of  incubating  esocid 
eggs  had  been  to  run  enough  water 
through  the  hatching  jar  to  keep  the 
eggs  moving  (“rolling”  is  the  fish 
culturist’s  term).  Dead  eggs  or  shells 
from  broken  eggs  are  lighter  and 
tended  to  accumulate  at  the  top  of  the 
jar.  Each  day  these  dead  eggs  were  si- 
phoned off  to  prevent  fungus  from 
getting  started  and  killing  the  live 
eggs.  It  was  pretty  well  accepted  that 
the  eggs  would  do  better  if  they  were 
motionless  (not  “rolled”),  at  least 
early  in  their  development;  but  then 
they  would  be  destroyed  by  fungus. 
The  solution  was  surprisingly  simple: 
use  a disinfectant  solution  which  could 
be  introduced  with  the  water  supply 
for  a short  time  each  day.  The 
disinfectant  would  prevent  fungus  and 
not  kill  eggs.  It  took  numerous  experi- 
ments with  various  compounds  and 
concentrations,  but  the  right  com- 
bination was  found.  Today,  “treating” 
eggs  to  prevent  fungus  is  a routine 
part  of  the  incubation  of  eggs. 

Things  were  beginning  to  look 


good  maximum  production  of  good 
quality  eggs  and  assurance  of  a good 
hatch.  Still  there  was  the  problem  of 
not  knowing  what  went  on  out  in  the 
ponds.  The  obvious  approach:  don’t 
put  the  fish  out  in  ponds,  keep  them  in 
tanks  and  bring  the  food  to  them. 
Simple,  perhaps,  but  also  quite  revo- 
lutionary. Thus  was  born  “intensive 
culture  of  esocids”  or  for  simplicity’s 
sake,  tank  culture.  From  recently 
hatched  fry  to  stockable  fingerling, 
muskellunge  and  northern  pike  were 
held  in  tanks.  Food,  from  small 
daphnia  to  adult  minnows,  was  cul- 
tured in  ponds  and  each  day  a supply 
(carefully  graded  to  be  the  size  most 
acceptable  to  the  fry  or  fingerlings) 
was  placed  into  the  rearing  tanks. 

Tank  culture  provided  assurance  of 
a stockable  crop  of  fingerlings  each 
fall.  Fish  reared  in  tanks  could  be 
carefully  observed,  parasites  could  be 
dealt  with  through  chemical  treat- 
ment, mortality  could  be  recorded, 
cannibals  removed,  fish  graded  to  size 
to  minimize  cannibalism,  and  an  ac- 
curate inventory  maintained  so  that 
stocking  priorities  could  be  es- 
tablished based  on  a relatively 


This  is  a view  of  but  a few  of  the  many  tank  units  now  used  in  the  rearing  of  the  cooiwater  species  at  Huntsdale. 


predictable  production.  Some  pond 
culture  was  (and  is)  still  practiced  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  returns  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  holding  fish  in 
tanks  until  they  are  several  inches  in 
length  and  then  stocking  in  ponds. 

The  evolution  from  extensive  cul- 
ture to  intensive  culture  did  not  take 
place  overnight.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  became  involved  in 
esocid  production  in  1953.  Thirteen 
years  later,  1966,  staff  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
published  a technical  article  entitled 
The  Artificial  Propagation  of  Esocid 
Fishes  in  Pennsylvania.  Just  as  Wis- 
consin fish  culturists  had  produced 
the  standard  reference  on  pond  cul- 
ture of  muskellunge  (1958),  the  staff 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
produced  the  standard  reference  on 
intensive  culture  of  esocids. 

By  now  the  reader  may  be  wonder- 
ing, “Why  all  this  background  on 
something  that  was  achieved  eleven 
years  ago?”  Agreed,  the  development 
of  tank  culture,  no  matter  how  revolu- 
tionary and  progressive  a step  it  was, 
is  somewhat  ancient  history. 
However,  it  is  worth  mentioning  be- 
cause it  was  part  of  the  silent  success 
story.  While  this  development  was 
well  known  throughout  what  is  some- 
times termed  the  “fisheries  technical 
community”  (people  whose  profession 
and  livelihood  is  fish  culture  and 
fisheries  science),  very  little  publicity 
was  provided  for  the  general  public 
and  the  angler.  Relatively  few  people 
outside  the  so-called  fisheries 
technical  community  really  under- 
stood or  appreciated  what  a signifi- 
cant contribution  had  been  made  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
development  of  techniques  in  rearing 
esocids.  Additionally,  the  rest  of  the 
success  story  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  tank  culture.  Just  as 
in  any  other  field  of  technology,  fish 
culture  research  builds  progressively, 
one  development  on  the  other.  Tank 
culture  provided  the  impetus  and 
mechanism  for  further  breakthroughs 
and  innovations. 

Tank  culture  was  a great  step  for- 
ward. Esocid  rearing,  while  still  not  on 
the  mass  production  scale  of  trout 
production,  had  reached  a stage 
where  the  fish  culturist  was  in  a posi- 
tion to  exercise  control,  to  know  what 
was  happening.  He  was  no  longer  sub- 
jected to  the  unpredictability  of  let- 


ting nature  take  its  course  in  ponds. 
Despite  the  advantages  of  tank  cul- 
ture, rearing  esocids  still  required  a 
significant  investment  in  labor  and 
ponds.  No  matter  how  precise  the 
techniques  for  spawning,  hatching  and 
rearing,  it  was  still  necessary  to 
provide  live  food  for  muskellunge  and 
northern  pike.  This  meant  raising  fish 
to  feed  fish.  As  long  as  it  was 
necessary  to  rear  daphnia  and  min- 
nows to  feed  esocids,  coolwater  fish 
culture  could  never  achieve  automa- 
tion and  high  production  levels  com- 
parable to  coldwater  fishes. 

Fish  culturists  and  research 
biologists  have,  for  years,  been  in- 
trigued with  the  possibilities  of  rearing 
esocids  on  an  artificial  diet. 
Theoretically,  utilization  of  an  artifi- 
cial diet  would  permit  production  of 
esocids  on  a large  scale,  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  trout.  Various  mixtures 
of  ground  fish,  meat,  liver,  etc.  were 
tried.  None  were  successful  and  the 
conclusion  was  that  esocids  would  ac- 
cept only  live  food.  The  major  hin- 
drance to  maintaining  a large  number 
of  pike  or  muskellunge  in  a hatchery 
remained  supplying  sufficient  forage 
fishes. 

In  1968  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  initiated  a study  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  feeding  an  artificial 
diet  to  esocids.  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  accepted  belief  among  fish 
culturists  that  esocids  would  eat  only 
live  food,  Fish  Commission  staff  felt 
that  every  effort  should  be  expended 
to  overcome  this  obstacle  to  their  eco- 
nomic large  scale  production.  Species 
included  in  these  tests  were  northern 
pike,  muskellunge,  Amur  pike,  and 
tiger  muskellunge  (the  northern  pike- 
muskellunge  hybrid).  One  major 
difference  in  this  study  and  all  pre- 
vious attempts  was  that  test  diets  in- 
cluded dry  diets.  That’s  right,  the 
same  crumbles  and  pellets  used  to 
raise  trout  by  the  millions. 

The  study  results  exceeded  expec- 
tations. The  old  belief  was  right  as  far 
as  it  went,  esocids  would  not  feed  on 
ground  fish  or  liver.  In  contrast  to  the 
poor  performance  of  the  ground  fish 
and  liver,  the  dry  diet  trout 
food  — produced  survival  of  northern 
pike  and  tiger  muskellunge  compara- 
ble to  that  achieved  with  live  food. 
This  was  the  fish  culture  equivalent  of 
“the  shot  heard  around  the  world.” 
(The  results  of  this  study  were 


published  in  a technical  journal  in 
1968.)  Coincidentally,  as  often  hap- 
pens with  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  researchers  in  other  states  and 
Canada  had  successfully  fed  dry  diets 
to  walleyes.  A new  era  in  coolwater 
fish  culture  had  begun. 

The  breakthrough  in  converting  to 
dry  diets  came  in  1968  that’s  nine 
years  ago.  Why  wait  until  now  to  call 
it  a success?  Because,  like  all  new 
developments,  the  successful  feeding 
of  a dry  diet  to  coolwater  fish  proved 
only  one  thing,  they  would  accept  the 
diet.  Major  problems  still  existed.  For 
example:  (1)  Existing  diets  were,  for 
the  most  part,  designed  for  trout  and 
were  woefully  inadequate  in  meeting 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  cool- 
water species.  (2)  Coolwater  fish  will 
not  pick  pellets  off  the  bottom  and 
may  take  only  a few  per  feeding,  so  it 
was  necessary  to  continually  dribble 
in  small  amounts  of  feed,  a drawback 
on  a major  production  scale  opera- 
tion. (3)  Unutilized  feed  accumulated 
in  rearing  units  and  created  problems. 
(4)  Muskellunge,  the  most  prized  of 
coolwater  fish,  are  extremely  difficult 
to  convert  to  dry  diet  and  high 
mortalities  are  sustained.  (5)  In 
general,  there  were  a variety  of 
procedures  and  techniques  which 
would  have  to  be  developed  to  convert 
a controlled  experimental  situation 
into  practical  applications  in  a 
hatchery.  The  most  critical  of  these 
problems  was  the  fact  that  existing 
diets  were  not  designed  to  meet  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  coolwater 
fish. 

Since  1968  a concerted  and 
cooperative  effort  involving  agencies 
interested  in  coolwater  fish  culture 
has  been  directed  toward  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  diet  and  new 
cultural  techniques  for  intensive  cul- 
ture. Initially,  this  group  consisted  of 
personnel  from  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Later,  other  states,  including  Ohio, 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  became  in- 
volved. Interest  and  participation 
grew  and  a Coolwater  Diet  Testing 
Steering  Committee  was  formed. 
Valuable  assistance  in  the  form  of 
expertise  in  diet  formulation  and 
program  coordination  was  provided 
by  experts  from  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Participat- 
ing states  have  provided  the  fish. 
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Huntsdale  Superintendent  Ted  Dingle  examines  a netful  of  young  walleye  fingerlings  reared  in  tanks  on  a dry  diet. 


facilities  and  testing  for  evaluation  of 
diets  and  development  of  rearing 
techniques. 

Early  in  the  evaluation  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  intensive  culture  of  coolwater 
fish,  the  tiger  musky  was  recognized 
as  having  the  greatest  potential. 
Northern  pike  readily  accept  dry  diet 
and  adapt  well  to  culture  in  tanks. 
However,  the  northern  pike  does  not 
have  the  same  attraction  to  fishery 
managers,  nor  to  anglers,  as  the  mus- 
kellunge.  Unfortunately,  muskellunge 
are  extremely  difficult  to  rear  on  an 
artificial  diet.  The  northern  pike-mus- 
kellunge  hybrid  (tiger  musky)  com- 
bines the  best  features  of  both 
species.  Tiger  muskies  have  the 
general  appearance  of  muskellunge, 
are  prized  by  anglers,  are  regarded  by 
fishery  managers  as  equivalent  to 
muskellunge  for  value  as  a predator 
and,  most  important,  accept  dry  diet 
and  adjust  to  intensive  culture  just  as 
well  as  northern  pike.  If  ever  a fish 
were  “made  to  order”  for  successful 


intensive  culture  of  esocids,  it  is  the 
tiger  musky. 

The  success  story  grows.  A quick 
synopsis  of  developments:  (1)  An  ade- 
quate (not  perfect,  but  adequate)  diet 
is  developed.  (2)  Technique  for  start- 
ing fish  on  brine  shrimp  and  convert- 
ing to  dry  diet  is  developed.  (3)  Auto- 
matic feeders  are  utilized.  (4)  Tech- 
niques are  developed  utilizing  auto- 
matic feeders  to  eliminate  necessity 
for  brine  shrimp  in  many  instances. 
(5)  The  importance  of  temperature 
control  for  incubation  and  rearing  is 
recognized.  (6)  Bigger  and  bigger 
tanks  are  used  until  suddenly  tiger 
muskies  are  being  raised  in  concrete 
raceways.  (7)  Buildings  and  rearing 
units  are  designed  and  built  specifi- 
cally for  intensive  culture  of  cool- 
water  fish,  primarily  esocids. 

Twenty  years  ago  dreamers  used  to 
stand  on  pond  banks  and  say,  “If  only 
we  could  raise  muskies  as  easily  as 
trout.”  Dreams  do  come  true.  Oh, 
things  aren’t  accomplished  as  easily 


as  with  trout  — perhaps  they  never 
shall  be.  (We’ll  never  rear  catchable 
size  or  use  “tame”  brood  stock.) 
However,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  at  least,  one  can  see  fiber- 
glass rearing  tanks,  hatching  build- 
ings, automatic  feeder-equipped 
concrete  raceways,  large  temperature 
control  units,  compact  brine  shrimp 
units  all  in  use  for  the  intensive  cul- 
ture of  muskellunge.  Tiger  mus- 
kellunge to  be  sure,  but  still  mus- 
kellunge! 

Fishermen  in  Pennsylvania  are  well 
aware  of  the  success  of  our  trout 
propagation  program.  Often  critics  of 
the  Commission’s  program  voice  the 
opinion  that  nothing  is  ever  done  for 
the  angler  who  doesn't  fish  for  trout. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved 
point  with  pride  to  intensive  culture  of 
coolwater  fish.  The  great  achievement 
has  been  with  tiger  musky  and 
northern  pike  but  work  continues  on 
walleye  and  muskellunge.  Advances 
are  being  made  and  the  forecast,  for 
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walleye  at  least,  is  good.  A new 
facility,  specifically  designed  for 
intensive  culture  of  coolwater  fish,  has 
been  completed  at  the  Huntsdale  Fish 
Cultural  Station  (Cumberland 
County).  This  development  includes 
1,376  feet  of  10-foot-wide  concrete 
raceways  with  40  automatic  feeders; 
blending  capabilities  to  control  water 
temperature  and  a hatch/rearing 
building  containing  72  eight  foot  by 
two  foot  fiberglass  rearing  tanks  and 
incorporating  a temperature  control 
unit  into  the  water  supply  system. 
Concrete  raceways  for  rearing  of  tiger 
muskies  are  in  use  at  the  Tionesta 
Fish  Cultural  Station  (Forest 
County);  1,200  feet  of  8-foot-wide 
concrete  raceways  are  being  com- 
pleted at  the  Benner  Spring  Fish  Re- 
search Station  (Centre  County)  and  a 
coolwater  hatch/rearing  building  is 
scheduled  for  completion;  in  the  fu- 
ture, renovation  at  the  Pleasant 
Mount  Fish  Cultural  Station  (Wayne 
County)  will  include  800  feet  of  10- 
foot-wide  concrete  raceways  for  cool- 
water fish  rearing  (a  temperature  con- 
trol unit  has  already  been  installed  to 
enhance  existing  tank  culture 
facilities).  The  modern  hatch  building 
at  Linesville  Fish  Cultural  Station 


(Crawford  County)  has  been  adapted 
to  take  full  advantage  of  new  feeding 
and  culture  techniques.  In  fact,  tiger 
muskies  have  even  been  reared  in  a 
16.5-foot  fiberglass  silo  at  Linesville. 
The  tanks  at  the  Union  City  Hatchery 
(Erie  County)  are  equipped  with  auto- 
matic feeders,  a temperature  control 
unit  has  been  installed,  and  old 
concrete  daphnia  rearing  units  have 
been  renovated  and  converted  for 
intensive  culture  of  tiger  muskies. 

The  list  of  specific  activities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in  the 
area  of  coolwater  fish  culture  could  be 
expanded  but  the  major  points  have 
been  covered.  I hope  the  message  is 
clear  that  in  the  last  twenty-four 
years  there  has  been  a quiet  revolu- 
tion in  the  technology  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  concept  of  intensive  culture  of 
muskellunge,  pike  and  walleye.  It  is 
one  of  the  truly  great  success  stories 
of  fisheries  science.  The  extent  of  this 
success  has  gone  unappreciated  by 
most  anglers.  Credit  belongs  to  a 
number  of  people  and  a number  of 
conservation  agencies.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  was  to  make  Pennsylvania 
anglers  aware  of  the  significant 
contribution  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  has  made  to  the  art  and 


science  of  coolwater  fish  culture  and 
to  make  some  noise  about  this  silent 
success. 

Author’s  Note: 

For  those  technically  oriented  who 
wish  to  look  at  the  evolution  of  esocid 
culture,  the  author  recommends  read- 
ing: 

1.  Pond  Culture  of  Muskellunge  in 
Wisconsin  by  Leon  D.  Johnson,  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Department, 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  17,  54  p, 
published  in  1958. 

2.  The  Artificial  Propagation  of 
Esocid  Fishes  in  Pennsylvania  by 
Leroy  Sorenson,  Keen  Buss,  and 
Arthur  D.  Bradford,  published  in  the 
Progressive  Fish  Culturist 
28(3 ):  1 33  1 4 1 (1966).  (A  limited  sup- 
ply of  reprints  is  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Ben- 
ner Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  RD 
1,  Box  200-C,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823.) 

3.  The  Successful  Feeding  of  a Dry 
Diet  to  Esocids  by  Delano  R.  Graff 
and  Leroy  Sorenson,  published  in  the 
Progressive  Fish  Culturist 
32(  1 ):3 1—35  (1970).  (A  limited  supply 
of  reprints  is  available  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  Benner 
Spring  Fish  Research  Station.) 


Another  group  of  tank-reared  walleye  finger  lings  showing  good  growth,  soon  to  be  released  in  Commonwealth  waters. 
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FL  Y TYING 

THE  BICOLOR  POPPER 

A Deer  Hait  Popping  Bug 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


Among  the  faithful  devotees  of  the  long 
rod  for  bass,  those  who  favor  cork 
bugs  are  about  equally  numbered  with 
those  who  prefer  hair  bugs.  As  every  bass 
bugger  knows,  popping  bugs  are  com- 
monly made  with  cork  bodies  and 
variously  adorned  with  tails  or  legs 
fashioned  of  feathers  and/or  hair.  The 
flat  — or  sometimes  concave  face  of 
the  popper  gives  it  its  “voice”  and 
produces  the  kind  of  surface  disturbance 
that  attracts  bass.  Hair  bugs  are  generally 
quieter  in  action  but  it’s  also  possible  to 
make  popping  bugs  with  clipped  deer  hair 
bodies  that  are  equally  adept  at  arousing 
OF  Micropterus.  The  secret  is  in  trimming 
the  hair  to  achieve  a broad,  flat  face,  hard- 
ened with  cement  to  retain  its  shape.  Thus 
formed,  the  deer  hair  popper  will  hold  its 
own  with  the  most  vocal  of  cork  bugs. 

Recently,  one  of  our  readers  inquired  as 
to  how  to  make  two-toned  hair  bugs,  with 
dark  backs  and  light  undersides.  This  is  an 
interesting  technique  — one  that  is  not 
widely  advertised  — and  I thought  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  embody  it  in  a 
clipped  deer  hair  popping  bug.  And,  to 
cover  all  the  bases  we’ll  apply  eyes  to  the 
trimmed  deer  hair. 

The  best  deer  hair  for  clipped  bugs  is 
the  coarsest  body  hair,  strawlike  in  tex- 
ture. Colors  are  optional  and  nearly  any 
combination  will  do  but  my  own  personal 
favorites  for  the  Bicolor  are  green  or 
brown  for  the  back,  and  white  or  yellow 
for  the  underside.  The  face  of  the  bug  is  of 
red  or  orange  hair,  a touch  of  which  al- 
ways seems  to  me  to  add  a bit  of  allure  to 
any  bass  bug. 

The  usual  mode  of  forming  bodies  for 
clipped  hair  bugs  is  spinning  consecutive 
bunches  of  hair  around  the  hook,  packing 
each  firmly  against  the  next  and  trimming 
the  compacted  hair  to  shape.  However,  in 
the  Bicolor  the  two-toned  effect  is 
achieved  by  preventing  the  hair  from  spin- 
ning. A bunch  of  dark  hair  is  held  above 
and  parallel  with  the  hook,  thread  is 
looped  around  hair  and  hook,  and  while 
holding  the  hair  securely  in  position  the 
thread  is  drawn  tight.  This  causes  the  free 
ends  of  the  hair  to  flare  upward,  fanlike, 
but  not  around  the  shank.  Then  a bunch  of 
light-colored  hair  is  applied  similarly,  but 
underneath  the  hook.  The  bindings  for 
each  light  bunch  are  just  in  front  of  those 
of  the  preceding  dark  bunch.  This 


prevents  a buildup  of  tying  thread  at  any 
given  point  and  the  slight  offset  is  over- 
come by  packing  the  hair  tightly. 

Few  mortals  are  truly  ambidextrous  but 
there  are  manipulations  in  fly-dressing 
that  even  those  of  us  with  two  left  thumbs 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  with  either 
hand.  In  the  Bicolor  style  of  dressing  I find 
I can  do  a neater  job  by  holding  the  hair  of 
the  intermediate  bunches  with  my  right 
hand  and  controlling  the  thread  with  the 
left.  This  permits  binding  each  bunch 
closer  to  the  preceding  bunch  than  if  the 
left  hand  held  the  hair.  However,  the  two 
initial  bunches  at  the  tail  position  and 
the  final  bunch,  which  is  spun  - can  be 
held  conventionally  in  the  left  hand. 

A good,  firmly  packed  deer  hair  body 
depends  not  only  on  the  use  of  coarse- 
textured  hair  but  on  stout  thread,  which 
permits  exerting  heavy  pressure  without 
breaking.  Herter’s  nylon  thread  in  size 
2M  is  a good  choice.  It  is  also  important  to 
compact  the  hair  tightly  and,  although  this 
can  be  done  with  the  fingertips,  greater 
pressure  may  be  applied  with  a hair 
packer.  A simple  tool  for  this  purpose  may 
be  made  from  the  handle  of  a discarded 
toothbrush,  drilled  with  holes  of  different 
diameters  to  accommodate  a range  of 
hook  sizes. 

Here’s  how  the  Bicolor  Popper  is 
dressed: 

Step  1.  Clamp  a size  #4,  regular  shank 
hook  in  vise  and  tie  in  nylon  tying  thread 
at  bend.  For  tails,  select  one  each  dark 
gray  and  white  marabou  feathers  and 
match  the  tips,  with  gray  above  and  white 
below.  Tie  in  the  two  feathers  together  in 
this  position,  with  tips  extending  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  shank  from  the 
tie-in  point.  Trim  off  the  excess  marabou 
and  apply  a drop  of  cement  to  stubs. 

Step  2.  Cut  a bunch  of  dark  deer  body 
hair  and  hold  with  left  hand  on  top  of  hook 
with  tips  of  hair  extending  over  tails.  Us- 
ing pinch-rocker  grip  to  hold  hair,  make  a 
complete  turn  of  thread  around  hair  and 
hook.  Then  pull  thread  taut,  causing  butts 
of  hair  to  flare  upwards,  fanlike.  Without 
slackening  tension,  move  thread  forward 
of  hair  and  half-hitch. 

Step  3.  Cut  a bunch  of  light-colored 
hair  and  hold  underneath  hook  with  tips 
equally  separated  by  hook  bend.  Again, 
while  holding  hair  against  shank  in  pinch- 
rocker  grip  with  left  hand,  make  loop  of 


thread  around  hair  and  hook  and  pull 
tight,  causing  hair  to  flare  downwards. 
Bring  thread  in  front  of  hair  and  half- 
hitch. The  tips  of  the  hair,  both  light  and 
dark,  should  be  flared  only  slightly,  in  the 
manner  of  a wet  fly  hackle.  This  helps  to 
contain  the  flexible  marabou  tails  and  to 
prevent  them  from  wrapping  around  the 
hook. 

Step  4.  Using  left  hand  as  support  be- 
hind the  hair,  insert  hair  packer  over  eye 
of  hook  and  press  hair  back  with  a twisting 
motion. 

Step  5.  Cut  a bunch  of  dark  hair  and 
hold  by  butts  in  right  hand,  parallel  with 
and  over  shank,  with  tips  pressing  against 
flared  hair  to  the  left.  Hold  hair  firmly  in 
position,  make  complete  turn  of  thread 
and  pull  tight.  Release  hair  and  half-hitch 
thread  in  front  of  hair.  Press  haif  back 
with  packer. 

Then  bind  a bunch  of  light-colored  hair 
under  the  shank  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  Continue  the  dark-above/light-below 
sequence  of  alternating  bunches  until  the 
shank  has  been  filled  to  about  3/16"  be- 
hind eye. 

Step  6.  For  the  bug’s  face,  cut  a bunch 
of  orange  or  red  body  hair.  Hold 
diagonally  over  shank  with/left  hand  and 
make  a loop  of  thread  around  the  middle 
of  the  bunch  and  the  shank.  Slowly  draw 
thread  taut  and  at  the  same  time  release 
hair.  As  hair  spins  around  hook,  continue 
making  a turn  of  thread  around  shank 
until  hair  stands  out  at  right  angles  360 
degrees  around  hook.  Compact  firmly 
with  packer.  Bring  thread  in  front  of  hair, 
build  a neat  head  and  whip-finish. 

Step  7.  Trim  hair  to  form  a bullet- 
shaped body  with  a flat  face.  Coat  the  face 
with  hard-drying  cement  (Duco,  Ambroid, 
etc.)  and  apply  a large  drop  of  cement  to 
the  eye  positions  with  the  end  of  a dowel. 
The  latter  provides  a hard  base  for  the 
eyes.  When  dry,  apply  a large  dot  of  black 
lacquer  to  each  eye  base,  followed  by  a 
smaller  dot  of  yellow  lacquer.  After  the 
cement  hardens,  the  face  of  the  bug 
should  be  stiff  and  unyielding.  If  it  isn’t, 
apply  a second  coating  of  cement.  This 
completes  the  Bicolor  Popper. 

Field-testing  is  the  best  part  of  develop- 
ing a new  fly  or  bug  and  over  the  past  few 
weeks  (early  July,  1977)  we  have  devoted 
several  trips  to  the  Allegheny  River  to  try 
to  tempt  the  smallmouth  with  the  Bicolor 
Popper.  Wading  wet  to  stay  comfortable 
in  an  unseasonable  heat  wave,  we  found 
the  bass  more  than  willing  to  cooperate 
and  the  Bicolor  acquitted  itself  admirably. 
I’d  be  the  first  to  admit  that  possibly  an 
all-green  or  a solid-white  bug  may  have 
done  as  well;  but  I do  believe  that  the  two- 
tone  tying  technique  is  one  that  every  fly 
dresser  should  have  in  his  bag  of  tricks  . . . 
and  that’s  really  the  main  reason  for  this 
article. 
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Left:  Marabou  tails  are  in  place. 


Right:  The  first  bunch  of  dark  hair  is 
tied  over  the  shank,  with  tips  flared 
over  tails  like  hackle. 


Left:  Then  a bunch  of  light  hair  is 
bound  underneath. 


Right:  Compacting  the  hair. 


Left:  When  the  shank  is  nearly 
covered  with  alternate  bunches  of 
dark  hair  above  and  light  hair  below, 
the  front  view  should  look  like  this 


Right:  A bunch  of  orange  or  red  hair 
is  spun  in  front  for  the  bug's  face. 


Left:  Applying  cement  to  form  bases 
for  the  eyes. 


Right:  The  finished  Bicolor  Popper. 
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French  Creek  in  all  its  beauty  as  seen  from  Shaw's  Landing , six  miles  below  the  town  of  Meadville,  Pa. 


French  Creek  . . . 

an  angling  paradise 

by  Tom  Kutchenriter 
photos:  Edward  T.  Cray 


It  was  mid-July  and  the  weather  was 
hot,  which  meant  the  fishing 
wasn’t.  We  had  been  gathering  our 
bait  all  morning  for  use  that  evening 
when  the  temperature  would  be  drop- 
ping. We  would  be  using  five-  to  six- 
inch  suckers  to  fish  for  a nice-sized 
pike  which  had  just  moved  in  below 
our  camp.  At  about  7 o’clock  that 
evening  we  moved  down  to  the  hole 
and  rigged  up.  The  sucker  was  hooked 
through  the  lips  with  a size  1/0  hook 
and  then  a bobber  was  placed  two  feet 
up  the  line. 

As  soon  as  the  bait  hit  the  water, 
the  pike  hit  it!  We  waited  for  what 
seemed  an  eternity  for  the  northern  to 
“scale”  his  prize,  but  it  was  all  worth 


it  when  we  pulled  out  a 29-inch 
beauty.  This  is  the  type  of  fishing  we 
enjoy  year-round  on  French  Creek. 
You  can  enjoy  it  too! 

French  Creek  is  one  of  the  better 
places  to  fish  in  Pennsylvania.  No 
matter  what  your  favorite  fish  is, 
French  Creek  has  it  . . . well,  almost! 
But,  this  is  probably  true  because  of 
all  the  different  “types”  of  water 
found  in  the  creek.  There  are  fast  and 
slow  runs  as  well  as  shallow  and  deep 
ones;  but,  no  matter  what  you  prefer, 
it’s  here.  This  creek  is  also  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  aquatic  life, 
including  crayfish,  minnows, 
hellgrammites  and  many  others. 

French  Creek  is  approximately  100 


miles  long.  It  begins  near  Sherman, 
New  York,  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  that  state.  It  then  flows 
southward  until  it  reaches  Franklin, 
Pa.  Here  it  empties  into  the  Alle- 
gheny River.  The  history  of  French 
Creek  is  not  only  of  fish  but  of  trans- 
portation. It  was  formerly  called  the 
“French  Creek  Feeder,”  a canal  line 
which  united  Meadville  and  Franklin 
with  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  creek  averages  about  40  yards 
wide  and  varies  from  one  to  ten  feet  in 
depth,  although  some  parts  may  reach 
twenty  feet  deep.  It's  a favorite  spot 
for  canoeists,  and  a trip  from  Carlton, 
Pa.  down  toward  Franklin  offers  some 
of  the  most  scenic  views  in  the  state. 
A fleeting  glimpse  of  a deer,  a racoon, 
a beaver,  or  even  a bear  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  you  can  almost  feel  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian,  Guyasuta,  peering  at 
you  from  behind  a tree. 

Another  asset  of  French  Creek  is 
the  abundant  fish  habitat.  Logs  and 
other  debris  pile  up  and  create  perfect 
living  quarters  for  fish.  Undercut 
banks  also  hold  nice  fish  and  the  many 
islands  and  sand  bars  create 
backwaters.  Fish  like  to  work  these 
areas  for  food,  especially  frogs  and 
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minnows.  Glaciers  once  moved  house- 
sized stones  into  the  creek;  here, 
many  fish  lie  in  wait  for  their  food  to 
float  by.  Besides  homes,  a fish  has  a 
large  selection  of  bottom  structures  to 
chose  from:  mud,  sand,  gravel  and 
others. 

SUCKERS 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  you  stand 
your  best  chance  of  catching  a 
stringer  of  suckers.  They  are  spawn- 
ing then  and  very  plentiful.  These 
suckers  are  very  firm  and  the  hook 
will  seldom  pull  free  of  their  mouths.  I 
like  to  use  a small  #10  or  #12  long- 
shanked  hook  and  add  a slip  sinker  to 
hold  it  in  place.  My  favorite  bait 
would  be  ordinary  garden  worms. 

NORTHERN  AND  WALLEYES 

Along  about  May,  I shift  my  atten- 
tion to  the  more  sporting  fish. 
Walleyes  and  northerns  are  now  my 
target.  First  choice  for  bait  would 
have  to  be  a minnow  and  then  a 
brightly  colored  spoon.  If  these  failed, 
I would  use  a noisy  surface  lure  for 


the  pike  and  a sinking  Rapala  for  the 
walleye. 

Most  of  my  success,  though,  comes 
with  minnows.  I use  a four-  to  five- 
inch  chub  hooked  through  the  mouth 
with  a 1/0  hook.  Early  morning  and 
from  dusk  into  the  night  are  the  best 
times  to  fish. 

BASS 

When  the  bass  season  opens  in 
June,  this  fighter  gets  most  of  my  at- 
tention. My  favorite  bait  for  this  bat- 
tler is  the  soft-shelled  crayfish.  This 
crustacean  has  brought  many  fine 
bass  to  the  net.  Ranked  second  on  the 
list  would  be  the  hellgrammite,  with 
the  nightcrawler  a close  third.  In  the 
lure  category,  the  Hula  Popper  ranks 
tops  on  my  list.  When  a large  small- 
mouth  smashes  this  lure  there  is  no 
more  exciting  scene  in  the  world. 

MUSKY 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  change  to 
a fiery  orange,  my  preference  in  fish 
also  changes.  Now  is  the  time  of  year 
for  muskies.  Large  muskies  are  fu- 


rious fighters  and  it  is  possible  to  fight 
on  for  hours. 

I like  to  use  large  suckers  now, 
maybe  a foot  long.  I use  a stiff  rod  and 
heavy  reel  with  twenty-pound-test 
monofilament.  First,  I hook  the 
sucker  through  the  mouth,  then  sew  a 
hook  into  the  skin  near  the  tail. 

Many  times  a musky  will  just  kill  a 
large  minnow  apparently  for  the  fun 
of  it.  When  this  happens  I use  the 
dead  minnow  as  I would  a lure.  Many 
times  this  has  brought  the  fish  back. 
Large  surface  lures  and  spoons  can 
also  be  used  for  these  giants,  but  a 
heavy  wire  leader  is  recommended  for 
a musky’s  teeth  are  razor  sharp. 

Because  French  Creek  offers  such  a 
variety  of  different  fish  and  types  of 
fishing,  it  can  please  almost  anyone. 
No  matter  where  you  fish  along  the 
200  miles  of  creek  bank  (counting 
both  sides)  which  French  Creek 
offers,  I think  you  will  have  success. 
With  a little  luck  and  fishing  “know- 
how” anyone  can  have  fun.  Do  your- 
self a favor  this  year,  wet  a line  in 
French  Creek. 


French  Creek  widens  considerably  as  it  nears  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Marsh  Outlet,  above  Cochranton,  Pa. 
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FISH  FACT:  Some  700  species  of 

catfish  are  distributed  around  the  world. 
Some  never  grow  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  in  length.  Others  attain  weights 
of  100  pounds  or  more. 

Much  of  the  natural  food  eaten  by  fish 

is  found  on  the  bottom  of  a stream  or 
lake.  For  example,  that  is  where  the 
smallmouth  bass  finds  the  crayfish  it 
relishes.  Trout  feast  on  nymphs  that 
cling  to  rocks  on  the  bottom.  Lures  or 
baits  must  go  down  deep  to  take  fish  that 
are  feeding  on,  or  very  close  to,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream  or  lake  bed. 


Change  first  to  a smaller  or  larger  lure, 

not  to  a different  pattern,  if  your  first  ef- 
forts draw  a blank.  This  rule  applies  to 
trout  flies,  plugs,  spoons  and  spinners, 
and  jigs,  if  your  first  selection  was  a good 
imitation  of  the  natural  forage  of  the  fish. 

Wet  flies  are  versatile  trout  lures.  They 

will  take  fish  when  the  water  is  either  too 
cold  or  too  warm  to  produce  insect 
hatches  that  make  dry  fly  fishing  pos- 
sible. So  long  as  the  water  is  clear 
enough  for  trout  to  see  wet  flies,  they  will 
take  them.  Trout  have  to  eat,  even  if  they 
refuse  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

Plugs  in  the  one-quarter  and  three- 

eighths  ounce  sizes  are  recommended  for 
use  in  clear  water  with  light  tackle. 

A dead  minnow  is  almost  as  effective 

as  a live  one  if  it  is  allowed  to  drift  with 
the  current  of  a stream.  Fish  are  accus- 
tomed to  taking  injured  minnows  drifting 
helplessly  in  the  current.  They  are  often 
much  less  willing  to  chase  a live  and  un- 
injured minnow  that  is  swimming  up- 
stream or  across  the  current. 


Try  nymphs  for  panfish  such  as  blue- 

gills,  perch,  and  rock  bass.  The  same 
patterns  that  catch  trout  are  also  effec- 
tive for  panfish.  The  best  technique  is  to 
cast  them  to  a good  spot  on  a light 
leader  and  let  them  sink  slowly  down  into 
the  water.  Sometimes  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  twitch  the  lures  very  delicately  to 
give  them  a bit  of  action. 

In  night  fishing,  especially  for  bass, 

you  do  not  have  to  cast  a fly  or  lure  as 
close  to  lily  pads,  weeds,  brush,  or  other 
obstructions  in  the  water.  Fish  feeding  at 
night  roam  quite  freely  through  the 
water,  and  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
do  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  cover  that 
shelters  them  during  the  daylight  hours. 

Motion  is  important  in  fishing  for 

bluegills  and  crappies  with  such  artificial 
lures  as  wet  flies,  nymphs,  and  very  small 
streamers.  Keep  the  lure  moving 
through  the  water  with  erratic  but  gentle 
motions,  with  frequent  stops  and  starts. 

Smallmouth  bass  can  be  taken  on 

patterns  of  dry  flies  usually  used  in  trout 
fishing,  but  they  should  be  in  sizes  6 or  8 
rather  than  the  smaller  sizes  used  for 
trout.  Three  good  patterns  are  the  Dark 
Cahill,  Light  Cahill,  and  Brown  Bivis- 
ible. 

Spinnerbaits  like  these,  some  dressed 

with  rubber  skirts  or  hair  and  some  with 
plastic  grubs  or  beetles,  can  be  fished  in 
a variety  of  ways.  They  can  be  bumped 
along  the  bottom,  like  jigs.  They  can  be 
retrieved  at  a steady  pace  at  various 
depths.  They  can  be  churned  swiftly 
over  the  surface,  causing  a disturbance. 
Experiment  until  you  find  the  method 
that  brings  the  most  strikes. 


The  water  around  boat  docks  is  a 

favorite  feeding  area  for  bass.  Get  a lure 
under  a dock,  if  it  is  high  enough  above 
the  water;  or,  fish  close  to  the  dock  in  any 
shadow  the  structure  may  cast.  Bass  like 
to  lie  in  the  shelter  of  a dock,  out  of 
bright  light  and  out  of  sight  of  predators. 

A spinner  with  a sliver  of  pork  rind 

attached  often  is  more  effective  than  a fly 
and  spinner  combination  when  used  as  a 
fly  rod  lure  for  bass  and  pickerel. 

Little  ponds  and  lakes,  close  to  home, 

can  provide  relaxed  and  comfortable 
fishing  without  the  use  of  big  boats  and 
electronic  equipment. 

Streamers  and  bucktails  come  in  an 

almost  endless  variety  of  patterns,  and  a 
choice  often  is  a challenge  to  the  angler. 
One  basic  rule  that  may  help  is  that 
colorful  patterns,  almost  always  with  a 
gold  or  silver  tinsel  body,  are  best. 
Streamers  dressed  with  marabou  are 
always  effective. 

Very  short  and  very  long  fishing  rods 

are  designed  for  special  uses.  For  exam- 
ple, casting  a heavy  bassbug  or  spinner 
with  a light  delicate  rod  is  almost  impos- 
sible; and,  fishing  dainty  trout  flies  with  a 
long,  heavy  rod  is  equally  frustrating. 
Between  these  extremes  are  rods  of  gen- 
eral purpose  length,  weight,  and  action. 

Don’t  despair  if  you  cannot  exactly 

match  those  hatching  insects  that  are 
drawing  attention  from  trout.  As  a final 
resort,  use  a fly  that  matches  the  color  of 
the  natural  insects;  also,  match  the  size 
as  nearly  as  you  can. 
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Assistant  Executive  Director  Appointed  by  Fish  Commission 


Leaky  Boots 

( continued  from  page  3. ) 

POLYWOG?  OR  FROG? 

I’ve  had  several  strong  arguments  with 
friends  regarding  what  I’m  about  to  say. 

Is  it  true  that  a polywog  is  a polywog 
until  it  loses  its  tail?  It  seems  that 
everytime  I tell  someone  that  it’s  OK  to 
use  them  (four  legs  and  a tail)  they  tell  me 
that  I’ll  be  slapped  with  a fine  sooner  or 
later,  because  “it’s  a frog.” 

Believe  me.  I’m  not  one  who  would  want 
to  be  in  trouble  with  the  waterways  pa- 
trolman because  I respect  all  regulations. 

Anthony  J.  Morris 
Larksville 

P.S.  Great  magazine,  but  in  the  future, 
please  publish  an  article  about  the 
different  knots  used  in  tying  hooks. 

Nowhere  can  we  find  any  legal  determi- 
nation regarding  when  a tadpole  or  polywog 
becomes  a frog.  Our  “ Taking  A Closer 
Look  ” columnist,  Tom  Fegely,  advises  that 
biologically  a polywog  becomes  a frog 
when  its  lungs  have  developed  and  its  gills 
have  ceased  operating  as  the  breathing 
mechanism;  but,  it  will  still  have  a tail.  So, 
the  presence  of  a tail  is  not  the  determining 
factor.  Although  their  tails  eventually 
resorb  — taking  perhaps  as  long  as  two 
weeks,  or  so,  once  they  become  “air  breath- 
ing” they  cease  being  polywogs.  Although 
the  lung  development  and  the  cessation  of 
gill  operation  is  a gradually  evolving 
process,  Mr.  Fegely  has  observed  polywogs 
in  his  aquarium  one  evening  that  were  frogs 
the  next  morning,  perched  on  out-of-the- 
water  points,  breathing  like  frogs.  A 
polywog  must  remain  underwater  to  sur- 
vive; you  can  drown  a frog.  Ed. 


Coincident  with  the  132nd  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  a 
long-vacant  position  of  Assistant  Execu- 
tive Director,  Fisheries  and  Engineering, 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Edward 
R.  Miller.  By  law,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  two  Assistant  Execu- 
tive Directors;  one  with  the  responsibility 
for  activities  in  Watercraft  Safety;  and  the 
other  for  Fisheries  and  Engineering.  The 
latter  position  has  not  been  filled  since  the 
retirement  of  Gordon  Trembley  in 
November,  1969. 

Edward  R.  Miller  joined  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  in  May,  1960  as 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  and  was 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Engineering  in  October,  1961.  In  January, 
1971  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  Fisheries  and  Engineering  and  cur- 
rently serves  in  that  position.  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  responsible  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  numerous  fishing  and 
boating  lakes  and  access  areas  by  Com- 
mission personnel  and  private  consultants 
and  contractors.  In  addition,  he  has 
directed  the  Commission’s  program  to 
expand  and  renovate  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Propagation  System  which  has  now 
developed  into  the  sixth  largest  public 
hatchery  system  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  gained  international  recognition  as  a 
bio-engineer  with  a unique  knowledge  of 
fish  hatchery  design  and  operating  needs. 
He  has  held  professional  registration  as  a 
Professional  Engineer  since  May,  1961. 

Mr.  Miller,  his  wife  and  two  children 
live  in  State  College. 


LIKES  "F-F-F'l 

Just  a word  of  thanks  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  for  the  past  five 
years  of  wonderful  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 
I hope  you  will  never  do  away  with  the 
Special  Regulations  Areas.  The  Fish- 
For-Fun  area  on  Kettle  Creek  helped  to 
teach  me  the  valuable  lesson  of  catch  and 
release.  I now  release  almost  all  the  fish  I 
can  (keeping  only  those  I plan  to  eat  im- 
mediately). If  we  so-called  sportsmen 
(myself  included)  would  use  this  practice 
more  often  on  our  own,  fishing  would  be  as 
good  on  all  parts  of  the  streams  as  it  is  in 
the  special  areas.  Once  again,  thanks  for 
the  wonderful  job  you  are  doing. 

Frank  J.  Wollrab 

Malden-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

P.S.  How  about  an  article  on  handling  fish 
so  as  to  safely  return  them  to  the  water. 


HOPEFUL— 

Can  you  do  a story  on  pike  fishing  at 
Glendale  Lake?  I caught  a 20-inch  chain 
pickerel.  I am  looking  forward  to  catching 
another.  This  year  I’m  going  out  for  pike. 

Joe  Mikolic 
Johnstown 

LOST 

Lost  at  the  Ontelaunee  Reservoir  on  the 
Evansville  side  of  the  reservoir:  one  fillet 
knife  with  hole  in  handle.  Case  is 
homemade  from  hightop  shoe  leather 
made  15  years  ago.  Reward  for  return  is  a 
three-year  subscription  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  or  a new  Rapala  fillet  knife. 

Nick  Kuzo 
102  North  St., 

Jim  Thorpe,  Pa.  18229 


Subscribe  to  the  Angler . . . NOW! 


Name  (please  print) 

Street  or  RD jf — Include  Box  Number 

City 

State 

Zipcode 

□ New 

Use  Check  of  Money  Order  for  Remittance 

□ $3  00 — 1 year 

□ Renewal 

(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!) 
MAIL  TO; 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

□ $7  50 — 3 years 

Angler  Circulation 
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Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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The  200-Mile  Limit 


August  11,  1977  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Fishery  Management  Councils  under  PL  94-265, 
better  known  as  the  280-mile  limit  bill.  The  act  itself  only  went  into 
effect  on  March  1,  1977,  so  there  is  not  a full  year  to  judge  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Management  Councils  or  the  federal  agencies  charged 
to  cooperate  in  their  implementation. 

The  first  year  was  one  of  many  growing  pains  and  the  members  of  the  Councils  were  im- 
mediately impressed  with  the  complexity  of  the  problems  before  them.  To  begin  with,  none  of 
the  Councils  had  enough  time,  naturally,  to  have  management  plans  in  effect  for  the  calendar 
year  1977.  So,  the  area  from  three  to  200  miles  offshore  was  protected  by  preliminary  manage- 
ment plans  formulated  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  regulate  foreign  fisheries 
only.  By  the  time  these  had  gone  through  the  process  of  review  and  public  hearings,  many  of 
the  quotas  set  had  already  been  caught.  Emergency  management  plans  for  cod,  haddock  and 
yellowtail  flounder  were  the  first  off  the  drawing  boards  under  an  emergency  basis  and  those 
quotas  have  been  reached.  According  to  one  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  official,  it  is  un- 
likely that  foreign  fishermen  will  ever  again  have  access  to  these  species. 

In  setting  quotas  on  the  various  species,  we  believe  the  eight  Councils  throughout  the  country 
are  leaning  strongly  to  conservation  of  the  resources — and  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
gressional intent  of  the  law.  This  is  not  always  a popular  approach  for  many  American  com- 
mercial fishermen  the  200-mile  limit  meant  “push  the  Russians  out  and  we  get  everything  else.” 
Although  catches  of  the  species  previously  mentioned  showed  varying  increases,  from  30  to  40 
percent  over  last  year’s  catches,  it  is  too  early  to  say  that  the  stocks  of  these  dangerously  low 
populations  have  been  replenished.  Rebuilding  to  the  numbers  that  were  enjoyed  in  the  early 
60’s  prior  to  the  intensive  invasion  by  foreign  fleets  will,  in  most  cases,  take  as  much  as  a 
decade  or  two. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management  Council,  of  which  Pennsylvania  is  a 
member,  is  made  up  of  a wonderfully  chosen  broad  base  of  many  disciplines,  representing  not 
only  commercial  fishermen  and  recreational  interests,  but  it  is  well-balanced  in  its  membership 
of  academia,  the  legal  profession,  environmental  interests  and,  of  course.  State  Administrators. 

Pennsylvania  stands  to  gain  in  the  protection  of  those  species  that  want  to  live  part  of  their 
lives  in  fresh  water  inside  the  Commonwealth.  The  strategy  seems  to  be  to  deny  all  foreign  fish- 
ing on  the  river  herring  and  shad  which  would  help  us  in  our  restoration  programs  in  the  Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Rivers.  Only  limited  fishing  on  these  species  by  American 
commercial  fishermen  in  the  management  zone  should  help  rebuild  those  stocks.  The  Soviet 
vessel  that  was  seized  and  escorted  to  Boston  under  citations  was  pulled  in  for  having  too  many 
river  herring  . . . some  of  these  may  have  been  destined  to  return  to  Pennsylvania. 

At  any  rate,  we  think  the  system  is  working;  and,  given  complete  cooperation  by  the  federal 
government,  particularly  the  State  Department,  we  think  that,  considering  the  objectives 
mandated  by  the  Congress,  the  Management  Councils  are  capable  of  formulating  and  imple- 
menting the  conservation  and  management  rules  and  regulations,  conditions  and  methods  and 
other  measures  which  are  required  to  rebuild,  restore  or  maintain  any  fishery  resource  and  the 
marine  environment  on  a continuing  basis. 


Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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NO  PRICE  TAG! 

I was  just  reading  the  July  issue  of  the 
Angler  and  I agree  100%  with  Mr.  Abele’s 
point  of  view  on  a license  for  youths  14 
years  of  age  and  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  quality  of 
fishing  Pennsylvania  has  to  offer,  we  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a lot  more  to  fish  here;  I 
know  I would. 

I’m  mostly  a trout  fisherman  but  I know 
of  the  quality  fishing  there  is  to  be  had  for 
bass,  pike,  muskies  and  other  fish  found  in 
our  waters. 

I can’t  understand  why  there  is  so  much 
of  a fuss  made  of  a $1.50  when  it’s  for 
something  that  you  can’t  really  put  a price 
on.  Fishing. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Tom  Yeager 
Hastings 

THE  EVERYDAY  OCCURRENCE? 

I find  it  very  repulsive  that  any  wa- 
terways patrolman  should  have  to  put  up 
with  such  abuse  as  Waterways  Patrolman 
Claude  Neifert  describes.  If  the  situation 
in  Luzerne  County  persists,  I think  the 
patrolman  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  a 
nightstick  to  set  those  irresponsible,  im- 
mature and  unsportsman-like  so-called 
anglers,  straight.  The  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  should  devise  a system  of 
somehow  keeping  these  enemies  of  our 
sport  from  obtaining  any  kind  of  license  in 
any  way  possible.  Fight  back!  Thank  you 
for  your  time  and  help. 

George  Shiel 
Metuchen,  N.J. 

NEW  TWIST? 

Thank  you  for  reminding  us  about  the 
Angler  subscription  running  out.  Since  it 
was  a present  for  Father’s  Day,  we  were 
not  sure  when  it  would  run  out. 

We  would  like  to  advise  the  young  boy 
asking  about  how  to  skin  fish.  If  he  will 
freeze  the  fish  then  defrost  about  five 
minutes,  the  skin  on  almost  any  fish  will 
peel  off  like  a glove.  Thank  you. 

John  Mitasky 
Barnesboro 


"BLUE  TROUT" 

I am  writing  to  compliment  you  on  a 
fantastic  magazine  and  especially  on  the 
color  photographs  on  the  front  and  rear 

covers. 

While  visiting  the  Reynoldsdale 
Hatchery  in  June  of  1976,  I noticed 
something  unique  in  one  of  the  rainbow 
trout  rearing  pools,  A Blue  Trout.  My 
first  reaction  was  to  go  and  see  the  nearest 
optometrist.  But  instead,  I decided  to 
keep  my  eye  on  this  little  two-inch  blue 
beauty.  This  wasn’t  at  all  difficult  because 
I only  live  a quarter  mile  from  the 
hatchery. 

So  now  it  is  January  and  this  beautiful 
fish  is  almost  ten  inches  long.  I took  it  for 
granted  that  the  hatchery  personnel  al- 
ready knew  of  this  unusual  specimen,  so  I 
wish  to  tell  all  the  other  interested  fish- 
ermen and  request  some  information  from 
you  on  this  strange  occurrence. 

Michael  R.  Baumgardner 
New  Paris 


The  blue  trout  you’ve  been  watching  at 
the  Reynoldsdale  Fish  Cultural  Station  is 
one  of  a number  of  such  trout  which  keep 
turning  up  in  our  hatcheries.  A few  years 
ago  many  of  the  blues  in  our  trout  hat- 
cheries were  placed  into  a test  unit  at  the 
Benner  Spring  Research  Station.  They 
were  brought  there  to  be  observed  and 
possibly  spawned,  and  so  that  our  consult- 
ing geneticist.  Dr.  James  Wright,  could 
work  with  them.  The  handful  of  blue  fish 
contained  both  rainbow  and  brown  trout, 
and  a beautiful,  31-inch,  sky-blue  colored 
brown  drew  a lot  of  attention.  To  get  the  in- 
side, so  to  speak,  on  the  genetics  of  blue 
trout  5 contacted  Dr.  Wright,  and  he 
offered  much  of  the  following. 

The  blue  color  results  from  a rare 
recessive  gene.  The  genetics  for  blue  color 
are  much  like  those  for  albinism  and  golden 
color  in  trout;  but,  unlike  those  conditions, 
it  is  accompanied  by  high  sterility  in  the 
fish.  Blue  trout  are  known  in  Japan  and 
probably  could  exist  in  trout  populations 
everywhere.  However,  since  blues  number 
only  one  in  millions,  the  chances  of  finding 
one  other  than  in  trout  hatcheries  is  almost 
nonexistent. 

The  skin  of  fish  and  many  other  animals 
have  pigment-containing  cells,  called 
chromatophores,  which  account  for  color. 
The  blue  color  is  caused  by  reflected  light 
from  iridophores,  one  of  five  common  types 
of  chromatophores  found  in  fish.  But  the 
reason  this  color  is  so  noticeable  is  that  the 
zanthophores,  chromatophores  which 
contains  yellow  pigments,  are  missing. 

Researchers  elsewhere  have  found  a 
second  kind  of  blue  trout,  which  they’ve 
named  iridescent,  metalic  blue.  It  seems 
that  certain  normally  colored  trout  turn 
blue  after  being  held  for  at  least  eight 


months  in  darkness  or  greatly  reduced 
light,  or  under  a green  translucent  covering. 
The  trout  return  to  norma!  coloration  after 
about  a month  in  a lighted  pond,  but  turn 
blue  again  when  placed  in  darkness.  It  is 
also  known  that  a number  of  fish  other  than 
trout  change  color  when  held  in  darkened 
or  variously  lighted  containers. 

Dr.  Wright  plans  to  submit  an  article  on 
blue  trout  to  the  Angler  within  a year.  With 
that  to  look  forward  to  one  shouldn't  get  the 
blues  about  not  getting  “blues”  in  the  trout 
creel— after  all,  there  are  always  palomino, 
speckled,  rainbow  and  some  colorful 
browns  to  brighten  the  bag.  And  let’s  not 
forget  that  oft-overlooked  bluegills  provide 
a Sot  of  fun  and  some  truly  blue  ribbon 
fillets. 

James  W.  Meade,  III 
Aquatic  Biologist 

"BEST,"  HE  SAYS— 

I’m  a seventeen-year-old  bass  fish- 
erman and  I would  like  to  thank  you  for 
printing  the  article  ‘‘Bass  Clubs, 
Fishermen  or  Fanatics’’  by  Howard  Bach. 

I have  fished  in  one  tourney  so  far  and 
this  is  my  dream  to  fish  more.  I have  been 
in  “BASS”  for  four  years  and  I’m  a new 
member  of  the  Happy  Hookers  Bass  Club 
of  Irwin.  Thanks  for  the  article.  Bass 
Clubs  are  made  of  the  best  fishermen 
available. 

Shawn  Zuga 
N.  Huntingdon 


FRESHWATER  BEGINNER— 

I really  liked  your  article  on  bait  fishing 
by  Richard  F.  Williamson  in  the  June 
magazine.  I would  like  to  hear  more  on 
bait  fishing,  especially  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 

I’ve  just  moved  here  from  South  Jersey 
and  have  done  mostly  saltwater  fishing. 
I’ve  read  your  June  and  July  magazines 
and  I feel  with  reading  your  articles  it  will 
really  help  me  adapt  to  fresh  water  fish- 
ing. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Jim  Reynolds 
Trucksville 


FREEBIE  — 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Spang’s  recent  let- 
ter and  to  the  demand  for  a good  hatch 
chart,  I,  personally,  compiled  a simplified 
chart  of  Pennsylvania  mayfly  hatches  us- 
ing many  reputable  books  as  references.  I 
will  send  this  to  anyone  who  sends  me 
their  address  and  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  (legal  size).  1 would  ap- 
preciate your  comment. 

I find  your  present  survey  on  stream 
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regulations  interesting  for  I have  done 
much  work  in  conservation.  I feel  an  all- 
year  season,  a much  smaller  creel  limit, 
and  a MAXIMUM  size  limit  would  help. 
Why  kill  the  best  breeding  fish,  when  a 
dead  one  can’t  breed  or  be  caught  again? 

After  stocking,  a stream  could  be 
closed  for  two  weeks.  It  seems  to  work 
well  in  Maryland.  I feel  with  some  work 
Pennsylvania  streams  can  again  be  worthy 
of  their  international  fame.  I'm  standing 
behind  the  Commission  and  hope  you  will 
do  a good  job  in  finding  a solution. 

Kirk  Klingensmith 
105  Appleby  Park 
Ford  City  16226 

My  comment?  Very  generous  of  you.  Sir. 
We’ve  rehashed  the  all-year  season  bit  to 
death  . . . ditto  for  closing  streams  after 
stocking,  so  we  won’t  belabor  the  point 
again.  Pennsylvania  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
first  states  to  attempt  the  latter;  and,  from 
actual  experience  we  found  it  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  fishery,  landowner  relations, 
etc.,  and  it  was  abandoned  as  impractical. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  and  there 
will  always  be  those  with  a better  idea. 
Perhaps  one  day  that  “better  idea’’  will  be- 
come a reality.  But,  we  have  such  varying 
conditions  throughout  the  Keystone  State 
that  it's  doubtful  any  single  regulation  will 
ever  be  “right”  for  every  stream,  every 
fisherman’s  individual  preference.  (Readers 
are  advised  to  write  directly  to  Mr.  Kling- 
ensmith for  a copy  of  his  mayfly  hatch 
chart.)  Ed. 

ALL  WASHED  UP?  NOPE! 

Attention:  James  F.  Yoder,  Editor 
Subject:  Certificate  of  Boat  Registra- 

tion 

First,  the  bad  news — my  certificate  of 
boat  registration  went  through  the 
laundry  in  a shirt  pocket. 

Second,  the  good  news — it  was 
damaged  very,  very  little.  The  protective 
covering  provided  with  the  certificate  did  a 
superb job! 

The  Fish  Commission  helps  restore  my 
faith  in  a working  democracy.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

J.  Ord  Baker 
Greensburg 


SUCCESS.  AT  LAST! 

I had  to  take  a minute  to  relate  a funny 
story  to  you.  My  husband  is  an  avid 
fisherman  and  his  big  dream  was  to  land  a 
Pennsylvania  musky!  He  has  caught 
several  out  of  Chatauqua  Lake  in  New 
York,  but  was  never  successful  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  went  to  Pymatuning 
with  his  friend.  Bob  Long,  who  alsd  shares 


this  dream,  for  another  try.  A week  before 
Bob  had  picked  up  two  of  the  latest  “sure 
musky  killers”  (Burmek  B-l)  for  my  hus- 
band. They  went  in  Bob’s  truck,  stayed  in 
his  trailer  and  fished  from  his  boat.  Bob 
put  on  one  color  lure  so  Ron  tried  the 
other.  Within  an  hour,  Bob  got  to  net 
Ron’s  dream,  a 34*2-inch,  12-pound 
Pennsylvania  musky.  At  that  point  I’d 
certainly  say  Bob  was  a good  friend, 
otherwise,  he  may  have  thrown  Ron  out  of 
the  boat! 

Enclosed  please  find  our  three-year 
renewal  to  the  Angler.  We  both  read  it 
cover  to  cover  and  really  enjoy  it.  Thanks 
again  for  a great  magazine. 

Sharon  Baldridge 

McKeesport 


SMART  FELLERS! 

Recently  while  on  vacation  in  Canada  I 
saw  something  I had  never  heard  of 
before. 

I was  using  my  snorkle  and  mask  ex- 
ploring the  lake  bottom  in  about  six  feet  of 
water  when  I saw  this  bass  of  about  18 
inches.  It  was  following  an  eel  of  about  36 
inches.  On  the  third  day  I saw  these  two 
fish  and  I found  out  why  the  bass  followed 
the  eel.  Incidentally,  I knew  it  was  the 
same  bass  as  he  had  a metal  tag  in  his 
back  fin.  The  eel  nosed  under  a stone  and 
came  out  with  a crab  in  his  mouth  and  ate 
it.  Later  the  eel  chased  another  crab  out 
of  some  plants  and  the  bass  darted  and 
caught  it.  I watched  the  bass  eat  it.  I also 
saw  another  smaller  eel  followed  by  three 
smaller  bass  . . . and  they  say  fish  are 
dumb?  The  eel  has  a flat  head  and  can  go 
under  the  rocks — the  bass  can’t,  so,  they 
get  a free  meal. 

David  E.  Cashman 
Altoona 


NEWCOMERS  — 

We’re  pleased  to  inform  you  of  the 
creation  of  a new  chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited here  in  Chester  County.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  good  relations  between 
other  chapters  and  the  Fish  Commission 
throughout  the  state,  and  are  proud  of 
their  joint  accomplishments.  Naturally, 
we  are  anxious  to  live  up  to  these  high 
standards.  Our  goal,  in  addition  to  inde- 
pendent action  on  stream  monitoring, 
improvement,  and  protection,  is  to  act  as  a 
coordinator  for  the  unaffiliated  sports- 
men’s groups  of  the  county.  At  present  we 
are  working  with  the  Chester  Valley 
Sportsmen’s  Association  on  historic 
Valley  Creek,  a limestone  stream 
threatened  by  poor  land-use  practices. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  many  of  your 
readers  in  this  area  might  be  interested  in 
airing  their  problems  to  us,  or,  indeed, 


helping  us  in  our  fight  to  save  our  cold- 
water  resources.  As  a struggling  newborn 
organization,  we  need  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  ideas  we  can  get.  We  particularly 
need  news  from  the  south  half  of  Chester 
County,  where  we  have  few  members.  If 
you  could  supply  us  with  a list  of 
subscribers  in  this  area,  or  otherwise  help 
us  reach  these  potentially  interested 
persons,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Leslie  M.  Jensen,  Sec./Treas. 

Valley  Forge  Chapter 

Trout  Unlimited 

Box  821 

Devon,  Pa.  19333 

Sorry  we  can’t  provide  you  with  that  list  of 
subscribers,  Leslie,  but  we're  printing  your 
full  address  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  care  to  join  forces  with  vou.  Good 
Luck!  Ed. 

ANOTHER  " LURE-GRABBING " 
CARP! 

I noticed  in  “Notes  from  the  Streams” 
that  a Lewistown  angler  reported  catch- 
ing a 30-inch  carp  on  a plug  as  reported  by 
Waterways  Patrolman  Larry  R.  Baker 
(June  1977). 

While  casting  for  muskies  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River  near  Eldred,  Pa.,  about  10 
years  ago,  I had  the  same  experience.  I 
was  using  a L&S  Mirro  Lure  and  reeling  it 
quite  fast  when  I got  a strike.  The  fish  was 
so  strong  that  I ran  my  small  boat  to  shore 
to  keep  it  out  of  a fallen  tree  in  midstream. 
I thought  I had  a whopper  musky  until  I 
got  it  close  to  shore. 

It  was  a big  carp  and  it  had  taken  the 
plug  into  the  inside  of  its  mouth.  I took  it 
to  Eldred’s  Western  Auto  Store  where  it 
tipped  the  scales  to  293^  pounds. 

Roy  Nuhfer 
Eldred 

Many  carp  are  caught  each  year  on  lures 
but  few  are  reported  because  most  anglers 
think  such  occurrences  are  just  freaks. 
“Hot”  lures  seem  to  go  through  a very 
productive  cycle  for  a time,  then,  for  some 
reason  these  lures  are  replaced  in  popu- 
larity (although  they  still  catch  plenty  of 
fish,  e.g.,  the  Bass  Oreno)  by  a newcomer. 
Back  in  the  early  sixties  the  Elatfish  was 
enjoying  its  spot  in  the  sun  up  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Those  who 
fished  the  Wyoming  County  section  of  it, 
particularly  reported  catches  of  one  carp 
after  another  on  this  particular  lure — few 
were  foul-hooked  and  those  that  were  foul- 
hooked  themselves  in  pursuing  the  lure,  they 
weren’t  “snagged.”  So,  plug-tossers  will  al- 
ways have  to  be  prepared  for  a fight  with 
this  bulldogging  heavyweight  which,  un- 
fortunately, disappoints  many  anglers  when 
brought  to  net  and  identified.  Not  me!  Ed. 
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Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 

WHERE  DO  THEY  GO 
IN  WINTER? 

By  now  most  of  our  summer  visit- 
ing birds  have  set  wing  for 
southern  climes  where  temperatures 
are  more  gentle  and  food  supplies 
adequate.  The  state’s  mammals  have 
all  accumulated  a layer  of  fat  and  a 
new,  thicker  coat  of  hair  or  fur  with 
which  to  meet  the  pending  season. 

But  what  about  the  cold-blooded 
creatures — those  that  cannot  migrate 
and  possess  no  internal  mechanisms 
for  supplying  warmth  or  equipping 
them  with  a heavier  outer  covering? 

Where  do  they  go  when  the  Arctic 
air  begins  to  seep  across  the  northern 
border  of  Pennsylvania? 

It’s  obvious  that  a tiny  tree  frog 
would  freeze  solid  at  the  first  hint  of 
winter  and  the  rest  of  his  amphibious 
relatives  would  suffer  similar  conse- 
quences. The  reptile  family,  too,  is  ill- 
equipped  to  find  food  and  warmth  in 
the  places  they  thrived  last  June  and 
July. 

November  is  actually  the  twilight 
month  for  some  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians while  most  are  secure  in  their 
over-wintering  hideaways  long  before 
the  first  of  the  month  arrives. 

Both  cold  temperatures  and  the 
lack  of  moisture  affect  cold-blooded 
animals.  In  recent  years  much  re- 
search has  also  been  done  on  animals’ 
reactions  to  the  lessened  daylight 
hours  that  accompany  the  arrival  of 
fall  and  winter.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
kept  a box  turtle  as  a house  pet  will 
recall  that  the  critter  becomes  slug- 
gish at  this  time  of  year  and  often 
refuses  to  eat.  Usually,  the  turtle’s 
eyes  will  partially  close  and  it  will  at- 
tempt to  burrow  in  soil  or  grass  bed- 
ding provided  for  it. 


Even  in  captivity,  despite  being  kept  in  a warm  place,  the  box  turtle's 
body  functions  slow  in  winter.  Its  eyes  close  and  it  refuses  to  eat. 


Although  they  are  ultrasensitive  to 
cold,  frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders 
can  endure  a considerable  drop  in 
temperature  if  they  are  surrounded  by 
moisture.  As  a school  teacher  I would 
frequently  place  bullfrogs,  spotted 
salamanders,  American  toads,  and  a 
variety  of  other  such  animals  into  a 
state  of  hibernation  during  the  sum- 
mer months  when  school  was  not  in 
session.  A 10-gallon  aquarium  packed 
with  sphagnum  moss  and  covered  with 
a plastic  screen  was  placed  in  an  old 
refrigerator.  The  moss  was  moistened 
and  covered  with  a plastic  cover,  open 
at  the  corners  for  ventilation. 

Throughout  the  summer  they 
survived  untended  in  a state  of 
dormancy.  In  September,  when 
classes  again  resumed,  a few  hours  at 
room  temperature  revived  them  and 


before  long  they  would  again  feed. 

Such  is  the  case  in  nature. 

Frogs  become  gradually  sluggish  as 
the  late  November  cold  approaches 
and,  if  not  secure  underwater,  will  be- 
come completely  motionless  at  about 
41  degrees.  Green  frogs,  leopard 
frogs,  and  bullfrogs  burrow  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  a pond  or  lake 
for  the  winter  season.  Occasionally  a 
leopard  frog  will  even  stretch  out  on 
his  belly  in  spread-eagle  fashion 
beneath  a rock  in  a flowing  stream. 

American  toads,  wood  frogs, 
cricket  frogs,  and  spring  peepers  all 
prefer  to  find  a spot  on  land  beneath 
the  frost  line.  Should  rotted  tree  roots 
or  rock  pilings  offer  passage  to  their 
subterranean  quarters,  they  will  often 
sleep  deep  in  the  ground.  Other  sala- 
manders merely  slip  under  a fallen 


Some  salamanders  survive  the  cold  of  winter  by  overwintering  in  streams 
as  larvae  This  specimen  is  believed  to  be  a dusky  salamander. 
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Garter  snakes  den  up,  often  with  others  of  its  kind  in  rock  crevices. 


tree  or  some  other  protective  cover 
which  they  happen  to  find. 

The  land  salamanders — red- 
backed,  spotted,  four-toed,  Jefferson 
and  slimy — all  prefer  such  places  as 
the  hollow  nooks  of  rotting  logs  or 
channels  that  lead  beneath  the  leafy 
forest  cover.  In  years  past  sala- 
manders were  called  “fire  animals” 
because  they  frequently  appeared 
around  fireplaces  in  winter  cabins. 
Actually  they  were  brought  in  from 
outdoors  while  hibernating  in  firewood 
and  revived  when  placed  near  the  fire. 
Naturally,  such  an  animal  could  not 
survive  even  a few  moments  near  a 
fire — much  less  be  borne  by  one. 

Red,  two-lined,  and  dusky  sala- 
manders along  with  red-spotted  newts 
all  remain  semi-active  in  perennially 
running  brooks  or  springs  throughout 
the  winter.  It’s  not  uncommon  to  find 
a two-lined  salamander  moving  about 
a stream  bank  while  snow  still  covers 
the  land.  The  red-spotted  newt — in 
either  its  orange  or  greenish-brown 
phase  — is  also  a hardy  winter  sur- 
vivor. The  “red  eft” — as  this  orange 
newt  is  sometimes  called  — over- 
winters on  land  while  the  water  phase 
of  the  salamander  stays  in  water  and 
frequently  become  active  and  feeds 
when  water  temperatures  reach  45 
degrees. 

In  some  cases,  larval  salamanders 
equipped  with  gills  simply  remain  in 
the  waters  in  which  they  were  born 
throughout  the  winter  months.  The 
only  tadpoles  in  existence  at  this  time 
are  those  of  the  bullfrog  — the  larval 
stages  of  all  other  Pennsylvania  frogs 
last  for  only  a few  months  in  the 
spring  and  summer  after  which  they 
mature  to  adults. 

In  escaping  the  cold,  reptiles  utilize 
similar  habitats  to  those  used  by  am- 
phibians. 

Painted  and  spotted  turtles  either 
dig  into  the  mud  of  ponds  or  else  find  a 
quiet  stream  in  which  to  hibernate. 
The  musk  (stinkpot)  and  snapping 
turtles  prefer  lake  bottoms  but  out  of 
necessity  may  have  to  make  do  with  a 
mud-floored  stream  or  river.  The 
wood  turtle,  semi-aquatic  in  nature  in 
the  warm  months,  seeks  out  creek 
banks  and  is  often  found  in  side 
chambers  of  muskrat  holes. 

The  common  box  turtle  hibernates 
exclusively  on  land,  though  there  are 
recorded  cases  of  finding  a few  indi- 
viduals in  water.  By  October  the  box 


turtle  has  usually  buried  itself  in  a soft 
humus  layer  beneath  a blanket  of 
fallen  leaves. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of 
turtles  that  hibernate  in  water  is  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  they  get  their 
needed  oxygen.  Since  their  body  me- 
tabolism is  slowed,  they  do  not  need 
as  much  as  they  do  in  summer;  but,  a 
bit  of  the  life-giving  air  is  necessary. 
The  large  combination  excretory  and 
reproductive  opening  beneath  the  tail 
circulates  water  and  absorbs  the 
needed  oxygen  through  its  capillary- 
rich  lining.  The  whole  process  works 
similar  to  that  of  a fish’s  gills. 

Snakes  “den  up”  in  a variety  of 
places  — wherever  there  is  access  to 
underground  chambers.  Old  rock 
walls,  ledges,  rotting  stumps,  holes 
between  rocks  and  the  like  are  all 
possible  snake  hibernating  spots. 

The  rattlesnakes  are  well-known 
for  seeking  out  south-facing  slopes, 
going  underground,  and  wrapping 
their  slinky  bodies  together  in  some- 
times massive  balls  numbering  several 


dozen  reptiles.  Within  this  ball  one 
may  even  find  black  snakes  or  other 
species  that  join  their  venomous 
cousins  to  conserve  moisture  and 
whatever  body  heat  is  available. 

Water  and  garter  snakes  seek  holes 
in  the  ground  and  may  utilize  rat  or 
groundhog  holes.  In  one  documented 
instance  three  dozen  garter  snakes 
were  plowed  from  an  old  groundhog 
hole  by  a farmer  when  he  began  his 
springtime  chores. 

No,  our  cold-blooded  wildlife  (with 
the  exception  of  fish)  don’t  move 
about  too  much  between  October  and 
April.  A few  that  set  up  camp  too 
near  the  surface  of  a pool  or  rock 
crevice  will  probably  never  awaken 
from  their  winter  sleep. 

But  the  majority  of  them  will  be 
with  us  again  next  spring  when  the  fa- 
miliar peeper  sends  forth  its  plaintive 
“pe-eep”  from  somewhere  in  a 
darkened  swampland.  But  until  that 
time  the  world  of  Pennsylvania’s 
reptiles  and  amphibians  will  be  a 
silent  and  dark  one. 


As  early  winter  approaches,  snapping  turtles  search  for  suitable  under- 
water locations  in  which  to  spend  the  long,  cold  winter  months. 
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don't  let  colder  weather  keep  you  from 
the  best  fishing  of  the  year! 

It’s  Walleye  Time 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 
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By  the  time  it  grows  into  a finger- 
ling,  only  an  inch  and  a half  or 
two  inches  long,  the  walleye  prowls 
the  depths  of  cold,  clear  rivers  and 
lakes  preying  on  other  fish.  It  shuns 
water  that  is  weedy  or  has  a mud  bot- 
tom. It  prefers  deep  water  over  a bot- 
tom of  sand,  gravel  or  rock  or  a com- 
bination of  all  three. 

During  the  summer  months,  the 
walleye  feeds  during  the  daylight 
hours  in  deep  water,  but  at  night  it 
frequently  moves  into  the  shallows  to 
feed  on  minnows.  In  fact,  the  walleye 
spends  most  of  its  time  in  summer  in 
deep  water.  Then,  when  the  frosts  of 
autumn  chill  the  water,  it  moves  more 
often  into  the  shallows  and  feeds 
vigorously,  building  up  a winter 
reserve  of  energy. 

The  walleye  is  not  a loner,  it  travels 
with  other  walleyes  in  schools.  In  spite 
of  its  very  healthy  appetite  for  other 
fish,  it  apparently  gets  along  well  with 
its  school  companions  and  awaits  its 
turn  to  take  a fisherman’s  bait  or  lure. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  disturbed  if  one 
of  its  mates  is  hooked  and  whisked 
from  sight.  It  goes  right  on  feeding, 
being  more  interested  in  its  own 
needs. 

This  fish  has  another  habit  of  which 
the  angler  should  be  aware.  Late  in 
September,  walleyes  begin  schooling 
in  areas  where  they  will  spend  the 
winter.  During  summer  the  walleyes 
may  be  scattered  all  over  a lake  or 
river,  but  in  the  autumn  they  are 
concentrated  in  areas  where  the  depth 
of  the  water  keeps  them  comfortable; 
where,  even  during  cold  weather  they 
can  find  food. 

Walleyes  do  not  often  attack  a bait 
or  lure,  as  a trout,  bass  or  pike  does. 
They  are  deliberate  feeders,  often 
mouthing  a bait  or  lure  before  taking 
it  solidly.  Nor  are  they  hard  fighters. 
Very  rarely  do  they  jump  or  make 
long  runs  once  they  are  hooked.  They 
are  much  more  likely  to  get  down  on 
the  bottom  and  to  fight  doggedly 
against  being  drawn  out  of  their  safe 
haven.  The  heavier  the  walleye,  the 
harder  it  is  to  bring  it  to  the  surface, 
naturally.  But,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

My  friend,  John  Young,  was  casting 
fairly  large  surface  lures  for  bass  on  a 
large  creek  one  night,  working  a wide 
deep  pool  in  the  dim  light  of  a hazy 
moon.  He  had  caught  a number  of 
bass  of  good  size  and  was  about  to  quit 


for  the  night  when  he  decided  to  make 
one  more  cast,  as  far  across  the  pool 
as  he  could  put  the  lure.  When  the 
plug  was  half-way  back  to  him,  it 
disappeared  in  a swirl,  and  John  set 
the  hooks  into  a heavy  fish. 

The  fish  did  not  jump  or  make  wild 
surges  in  the  water,  as  the  bass  had. 
When  John  pulled  the  fish  into  a 
gravel  bar  at  the  side  of  the  pool,  he 
discovered  the  reason  why;  it  was  a 
walleye  that  weighed  slightly  more 
than  eight  pounds.  It  had  the  surface 
plug  — all  of  it  — inside  its  mouth. 

Then  there  was  the  experience 
another  friend,  Lee  Miller,  had  one 
night  fishing  a river  with  a deer  hair 
mouse  and  fly  rod.  He  was  working  a 
large  pool,  and  for  a change  of  pace  he 
cast  the  hair  mouse  on  a rather  deep 
riffle  at  the  foot  of  the  pool,  retrieving 
the  lure  with  short  twitches  against 
the  flow  of  the  current.  A six-pound 
walleye  took  the  mouse,  made  a vain 
effort  to  use  the  riffle  current  to  its  ad- 
vantage, and  was  finally  netted. 

Actually,  these  are  exceptions  to 
the  ground  rule  of  fishing  deep  for 
walleyes,  but  they  are  proof  that 
walleyes  sometimes  break  their  own 
feeding  rules.  And  they  show  that  the 
walleye  has  excellent  vision  at  night. 

Whether  the  angler  uses  baits  or 
artificial  lures,  he  must  fish  deep  and 
slowly  most  of  the  time.  He  must 
literally  bump  the  bottom,  even  at  the 
risk  of  hanging  up  a lure  or  snagging  a 
bait.  And  he  must  fish  slowly , for  a 
walleye  will  not  spend  the  energy 
necessary  to  chase  a bait  or  lure. 

Walleyes  can  be  caught  by  trolling, 
but  if  a motor  is  used  it  must  be  run  at 
the  slowest  possible  speed.  A lure 
trolled  behind  a rowboat  is  moving  at 
the  right  pace. 

Live  baits  take  many  good  walleyes. 
A productive  system  is  to  use  a sinker 
heavy  enough  to  get  the  bait  to  the 
bottom.  Attach  the  sinker  to  the  line 
about  18  inches  above  the  baited 
hook.  Let  the  rig  straight  down  into 
the  water,  and  you  will  be  able  to  feel 
the  sinker  touch  bottom.  Then,  with  a 
couple  of  turns  of  the  reel  handle,  lift 
the  sinker  a few  inches  off  the  bottom. 
The  sinker  will  keep  the  bait  down, 
and  the  baited  hook  will  be  poised  just 
off  the  bottom.  Rarely  will  the  walleye 
take  the  bait  with  a rush.  The  first  in- 
dication of  a strike  (or,  in  this  case,  a 
“bite”)  will  be  the  tip  of  the  rod  dip- 
ping downward  in  a rather  slow  and 


gentle  pulse.  Then  is  the  time  to  hook 
the  fish. 

The  walleye  has  its  favored  feeding 
area,  and  it  will  not  move  far  from  it.  I 
was  fishing  one  evening  with  a friend 
who  has  a depth  finder  on  his  boat. 
We  were  working  an  area  of  deep 
water  just  off  a rocky  point  that 
shelved  down  from  shore.  On  previous 
visits  we  had  found  the  walleyes  in 
water  about  35  feet  deep,  off  the 
point.  This  evening  we  were  getting  no 
action  at  all.  My  friend  turned  on  his 
depth  finder  and  discovered  we  had 
about  25  feet  of  water  under  the  boat. 
He  maneuvered  farther  from  shore, 
until  the  depth  finder  recorded  35 
feet.  Immediately  we  began  catching 
walleyes,  one  after  another,  on  bait 
suspended  just  off  the  bottom. 

Numerous  times,  in  this  same  spot, 
we  began  catching  yellow  perch  and 
rock  bass,  then  suddenly  there  were 
no  more  of  these  and  the  walleyes 
began  hitting.  Obviously,  the  walleyes 
moved  into  the  hole  and  drove  the 
smaller  fish  away. 

Fly  rods  are  not  good  walleye  tools. 
A casting  or  spinning  rod  five  or  six 
feet  long  with  fairly  stiff  action  is 
needed  to  work  bait  and  lures  deep 
and  to  hook  walleyes.  A casting  or 
spinning  reel  must  be  used,  of  course, 
and  a line  of  12  to  15  pound  test  will 
do  nicely. 

In  rivers,  the  deepest  parts  of  ed- 
dies are  prime  walleye  water.  So  are 
areas  where  rapids  or  heavy  riffles 
drop  sharply  into  the  heads  of  deep 
pools.  In  lakes,  gravel  bars  at  the  en- 
trances to  large  bays  or  where 
streams  flow  in  are  prime  areas. 
Drop-offs  along  rocky  shelving 
shorelines  are  also  excellent,  and 
rocky  shallows  around  small  islands 
also  attract  walleyes.  In  rivers,  a sec- 
tion of  swift  current  through  a narrow 
channel  attracts  walleyes. 

The  walleye  angler  has  a wide 
choice  of  both  baits  and  artificial 
lures. 

Minnows,  big  and  lively  night- 
crawlers,  small  sunfish  and  perch, 
stone  catfish,  and  small  frogs  are 
productive  baits.  Whatever  the  bait,  it 
must  be  put  down  to  the  bottom;  and, 
the  sinker  must  be  attached  in  such  a 
position  that  the  bait  will  have 
freedom  of  movement  and  not  be  an- 
chored to  the  bottom.  Minnows 
hooked  through  the  back,  night- 
crawlers  hooked  through  the  head. 
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stone  catfish  hooked  through  the  lips, 
and  frogs  hooked  through  one  hind  leg 
will  stay  alive  and  active. 

A deep  eddy  at  the  side  of  a strong 
river  current  is  excellent  bait  water. 
Three  of  us  took  limit  catches  of 
walleyes  one  rainy  morning  on  the 
French  River  in  Canada,  using  small 
green  frogs  as  bait.  We  were  anchored 
in  about  30  feet  of  water,  and  we  used 
rather  heavy  sinkers  to  get  our  baits 
to  the  bottom,  reeling  in  enough  line 
to  lift  the  sinkers  off  bottom  and  allow 
the  frogs  to  move  freely  in  the  water. 
For  perhaps  15  or  20  minutes,  we 
would  have  lively  fishing.  Then  came  a 
period  when  our  frogs  were  un- 
molested. Again,  the  walleyes  would 
begin  hitting. 

Our  guide  explained  that  the  school 
over  which  we  were  fishing  fed  for  a 
period  in  the  eddy,  then  swung  out 
into  the  current  for  a while,  and  finally 
returned  to  the  eddy  to  feed  again. 
The  fish  operated  on  that  time 
schedule,  almost  as  regularly  as  clock 
work,  for  about  two  hours. 

The  fact  that  walleyes  are  basically 
fish-eaters  helps  the  angler  choose  the 
right  artificial  lures. 

Jigs,  up  to  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
probably  account  for  more  walleyes 
than  do  any  other  lures.  The  best 
walleye  angler  I know  uses  nothing 
but  black  jigs  dressed  with  saddle 
hackles  of  various  colors.  Some  jig 
fishermen  prefer  lures  with  dressings 
of  bucktail.  Others  do  not  care  what 
kind  of  dressing  the  jig  has.  They  like 
to  “sweeten”  the  jig  with  a minnow  or 
nightcrawler.  And  all  jig  anglers  fish 
their  lures  very  slowly  and  gently,  be- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  a walleye  is 
not  inclined  to  race  in  pursuit  of  a 
meal. 


To  avoid  snags  on  the  bottom,  jig 
experts  retrieve  their  lures  against  the 
flow  of  the  current  in  a river.  The  cur- 
rent makes  it  easier  to  work  the  jig 
deep  and  slowly,  and  if  a jig  does  catch 
on  a rock,  the  angler  slackens  line  and 
the  current  usually  frees  the  jig. 

June  Bug  and  Susquehanna  Spin- 
ners, baited  with  minnows  or  worms 
and  trolled  very  slowly,  account  for 
good  walleyes.  Sinking  plugs  that  are 
shaped  like  slender  fish  and  that  can 
be  worked  deep  and  slowly  are  good. 
It  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference  whether  or  not  such  plugs 
are  equipped  with  propellers. 

The  “countdown”  method  is  good 
for  fishing  lures  of  this  type.  The  an- 
gler casts  the  plug  and  counts  by 
seconds  until  he  feels  it  touch  bottom. 
For  example,  he  may  count  ten 
seconds  until  the  lure  comes  to  rest. 
Then  he  makes  another  cast.  This 
time  he  begins  the  slow  retrieve  at  the 
count  of  eight  or  nine  seconds,  and  he 
knows  that  his  lure  is  traveling  just  off 
the  bottom.  The  average  lure  of  this 
type  sinks  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
foot  per  second. 

Spinner  baits,  which  have  a blade 
attached  to  a wire  extended  backward 
above  the  jig  head,  take  walleyes  if 
fished  just  off  bottom.  The  smaller 
sizes  of  these  lures  work  best  and  they 
should  be  retrieved  just  fast  enough  to 
make  the  blades  wobble  and  turn  la- 
zily. 

Spinners  with  hair-dressed  hooks 
and  small  spoons  are  also  effective. 
Those  that  weigh  about  one-third 
ounce  are  preferred.  Again,  they 
should  be  retrieved  just  fast  enough  to 
activate  the  blades. 

A combination  spinner  and  rubber 
minnow  will  take  walleyes  if  fished 
deep  and  just  fast  enough  to  make  the 
spinner  blade  turn  over  and  the  rub- 
ber minnow  do  a slow  wriggle  in  the 
water.  The  quarter-ounce  size  is 
recommended. 

Late  fall  walleye  fishing  is  excellent 
in  Lake  Carey,  Wyoming  County;  the 
Delaware  River,  Pike  and  Wayne 
Counties;  Kinzua  Dam,  Warren  and 
McKean  Counties,  and  Pymatuning 
Reservoir,  Crawford  County. 

The  Susquehanna  River  is  another 
prime  walleye  stream,  both  branches 
upstream,  and  from  the  junction  of 
the  North  and  West  Branches  at 
Northumberland  downstream  to  the 
Maryland  line.  Jigs  are  prime  lures  in 


this  stream,  and  yellow  is  a favorite 
color. 

October  and  November  walleye 
fishing  is  good  in  the  Allegheny  River 
in  Forest,  Venango,  Clarion  and 
Armstrong  Counties,  and  another  hot 
spot  on  this  stream  is  at  the  mouth  of 
Tionesta  Creek  in  Forest  County.  The 
Chemung  River  in  Bradford  County 
also  produces  good  walleyes,  and  so 
does  Lake  Gordon,  in  Bedford 
County. 

All  of  the  waters  listed,  inci- 
dentally, are  especially  good  for 
October  and  November  angling  with 
both  baits  and  lures. 

Anglers  who  may  find  the  so-called 
hot  spots  too  distant  will  have  good 
walleye  fishing  in  other  areas.  The 
Juniata  River  is  on  this  list,  along  with 
French  Creek,  in  Erie,  Crawford  and 
Venango  Counties. 

A discussion  of  walleye  fishing  is 
not  complete  without  mention  of  the 
special  breed  of  anglers  who  fish  in 
spite  of  cold  weather. 

Two  elderly  chaps  I know  who  live 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna  near  Northum- 
berland fish  for  walleyes  unless  the 
river  is  frozen  over  and  they  are  un- 
able to  get  at  the  water.  They  make 
their  own  jigs,  the  only  lures  they  use, 
and  they  have  their  own  ideas  of  the 
colors  of  the  jig  heads  and  bucktail 
dressings  that  attract  walleyes.  They 
fish  from  a rowboat,  and  they  cover 
themselves  with  enough  clothing  to 
ward  off  the  chills. 

“The  walleye  fishing  is  great,”  one 
of  them  told  me.  “We  have  the  river 
all  to  ourselves  most  of  the  time.  The 
fish  are  hungry,  and  who  minds  the 
chill  if  the  walleyes  are  picking  up  the 
jigs  as  if  they  hadn’t  eaten  for  a 
month?” 
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The  " Van  Dyke  Research  Station  for  Anadromous  Fishes a modest  structure  by  today's  standards ; but  a beginning! 


The  New  Van  Dyke  Research  Station. . . 
bringing  Susquehanna  Shad  a step  closer 


by  Jim  Meade,  Aquatic  Biologist 

& 


Tom  Bender,  Fishery  Technician 


Shad  aren’t  strangers  to  Central 
Pennsylvania.  For  thousands  of 
years  great  schools  of  American  shad 
made  their  spring  spawning  runs  to 
the  heart  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  its  major  tribu- 
taries, such  as  the  Juniata,  had  some 
of  the  best  shad  runs  anywhere.  In- 
dians, and  later  European  settlers, 
availed  themselves  of  this  succulent 
ocean  bounty  which  so  graciously  de- 
livered itself  from  the  high  seas  to  the 
waiting  inland  fish  traps.  Much  has 
changed,  especially  during  the  last 
100  years.  The  river  fish  pots  working 
all  night  under  shimmering  lanterns, 
the  morning  rail  express  steaming  to 
Baltimore  fish  markets,  the  big 
wheeled  wooden  carts  parading  fresh 
local  shad,  and  the  nearby  stands  dis- 
playing plump  fresh  fish  are  fading 
from  a collectively  hazy  and  silent 
memory  of  Central  Pennsylvanians. 
Shad,  blue  back  herring,  alewives, 


rock  fish  or  stripers,  eels,  and  other 
ocean  fish  no  longer  explore  Susque- 
hanna waters.  Waters  which  once 
teemed  with  shad  each  spring  and 
stirred  men’s  excitement,  seem  to  run 
a bit  more  subdued  now. 

Over  a century  ago  the  numbers  of 
anadromous  fishes  (ocean  fish  migrat- 
ing inland  to  spawn)  began  to  be 
reduced  steadily  by  logging  and  then 
by  coal  mining  operations.  Com- 
mercial overfishing  tested  the  re- 
productive capacity  of  the  survivors; 
domestic  and  industrial  sewage  took  a 
further  toll.  Small  dams,  such  as 
those  used  for  canal  locks,  impeded 
access  to  spawning  areas,  eventually 
reducing  the  shad  run  to  a remnant  of 
its  original  size.  Although  numerous 
fishways  were  attempted,  they  were 
poorly  planned  and  located  and 
proved  to  be  ineffective.  The  idea  of 
fish  passage  devices  was  abandoned 
as  being  impractical.  Finally  the 


construction  of  four  massive  dams  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna  provided  an 
undignified  coup  de  grace.  These 
great  river  check  valves  effectively 
removed  access  to  essential 
freshwater  nursery  areas,  thus  break- 
ing the  life  cycle  and  guaranteeing  the 
demise  of  entire  populations  of  fishes. 
While  the  other  impediments  have 
been  either  significantly  reduced  or 
eliminated,  the  great  dams,  which 
supply  electricity,  continue  to  deprive 
anadromous  fishes  of  crucial  spawn- 
ing and  nursery  areas  and  deprive 
Pennsylvanians  of  a once  tremendous 
fishery. 

Of  little  apparent  consequence  to 
the  fishery,  but  also  lost  to 
“progress,”  was  a brickyard  located 
along  the  bank  of  the  Juniata  River.  It 
once  stood  at  the  end  of  a dirt  road  in 
a place  called  Van  Dyke.  Today  in  its 
stead  stands  a modest  plywood  struc- 
ture, containing  a curious  assortment 
of  tanks,  tubes,  jars,  valves,  and  fish 
culture  paraphernalia.  The  “Van 
Dyke  Research  Station  for  Anadro- 
mous Fishes,”  as  it’s  formally  re- 
ferred to,  was  built  in  the  spring  of 
1976  to  assist  with  efforts  to  restore 
anadromous  fishes  to  the  Susque- 
hanna Basin.  Fish  Commission  Re- 
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Fish  Commission  personnel  shown  cleaning  the  station's  rearing  units. 


search  Section  personnel  operating 
the  facility  were  given  the  assignment 
of  attempting  to  develop  intensive 
shad  rearing  and  handling  methods 
and  to  stock  the  Juniata  River  with 
shad  fry  and  fingerlings  — a task 
which  contained  some  pitfalls  in 
execution,  but  yielded  rewards  of  dis- 
covery and  a true  sense  of  accom- 
plishment for  those  involved. 
However,  before  discussing  the 
project  further,  let’s  take  a look  at  the 
handsome  fare  concerned. 

The  American  shad,  Alosa 
sapidissima,  spends  most  of  its  life  in 
the  ocean,  but  spawns  in  fresh  water. 
Most  spawning  adults  are  18-26 
inches  long  and  weigh  4-8  pounds. 
The  female  or  “roe”  shad  is  generally 
larger  than  the  male  or  “buck.” 
Spawning  gets  into  high  gear  as  water 
temperatures  climb  into  the  50’s,  and 
usually  takes  place  at  night  in  swift 
water.  Each  female  produces  from  30 
to  150  thousand  eggs  each  year  and 
may  spawn  several  consecutive  years. 
The  eggs  are  only  slightly  heavier 
than  water  and  drift  along  with  the 
current  until  they  lodge  somewhere 
on  the  river  bottom.  At  a water 
temperature  of  62°  F,  the  eggs  hatch 
in  about  a week.  Newly  hatched  shad 
are  less  than  34”  long  and  are  nearly 
transparent.  After  three  to  five  days 
the  young  have  absorbed  most  of  their 
yolk  sac,  and  begin  to  feed. 

Young  shad  spend  the  summer  in 
the  river,  feeding  on  crustaceans  and 
insect  larvae,  and  growing  rapidly.  In 
the  fall,  fingerlings  measure  three  to 
five  inches  long.  As  water  tempera- 
tures decrease  the  shad  begin  their 
migration  to  the  ocean.  They  remain 
at  sea  for  three  or  four  years,  then 
return  to  their  river  of  origin  to  com- 
plete the  cycle. 

While  man  has  disrupted  the  shad’s 
life  cycle  and  reduced  spawning  areas 
on  many  rivers  on  the  East  Coast,  he 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  extended  the 
natural  range  of  shad  to  the  West 
Coast.  In  1871,  young  East  Coast 
shad  were  transplanted  into  the 
Sacramento  and  Columbia  Rivers. 
The  new  West  Coast  residents  pros- 
pered, and  the  Columbia  River  now 
has  an  immense  shad  run.  This  is 
particularly  exciting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  numerous  large 
dams  on  the  Columbia.  Fishways  for 
salmon  were  built  on  many  of  the 
dams,  and  surprisingly  the  shad  have 


been  using  the  ladders  quite  success- 
fully. This  fact  coupled  with  the 
recent  success  of  shad  fishways  on 
some  dams  in  New  England  has  added 
impetus  to  Pennsylvania’s  attempts  to 
have  fishways  constructed  on  Penn- 
sylvania river  dams. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made, 
through  an  egg  transplant  program, 
to  establish  a shad  population  which 
will  have  an  urge  to  move  above  the 
dams  on  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River.  Each  spring,  since  1971,  an 
average  of  more  than  35  million  eggs 
per  year  have  been  taken  from  shad  in 
various  rivers  and  transplanted  to 
sites  in  the  Susquehanna  Basin  above 
the  dams.  In  1972  the  initial  step  in 
passing  adults  over  the  lowermost 
dam,  the  Conowingo,  was  taken  with 
the  construction  of  a fish  lift,  with  a 
trap  which  simulates  the  entrance  to  a 
fish  ladder.  The  lift  project  has  had 
only  limited  success. 

The  Van  Dyke  shad  rearing  experi- 
ment could  be  considered  an  exten- 
sion of  the  egg  transplant  program. 
The  expressed  purposes  of  the  Van 
Dyke  station  are  to: 

1)  Attempt  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  out-migrating  shad  ju- 
veniles and  ultimately  upstream 
migrating  adults  through  inten- 
sive rearing,  on  the  assumption 


that  a juvenile  shad  is  the 
equivalent  of  a great  number  of 
shad  eggs  in  terms  of  probability 
of  survival  to  adult. 

2)  Establish  whether  or  not  inten- 
sive rearing  operations  are 
possible  and  feasible,  and  if  so  to 
demonstrate  such. 

3)  Demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  by  out- 
migrating  juvenile  shad. 

4)  Conduct  experiments  concern- 
ing the  culturing,  handling,  and 
transporting  of  shad. 

The  production  procedure  was  an 
interesting  one.  Fertilized  shad  eggs 
from  the  Columbia  River  were  sup- 
plied to  the  Van  Dyke  station  by 
Ichthyological  Associates,  a private 
fishery  concern  contracted  by  the 
power  companies  to  transplant  shad 
eggs.  Shipments  of  eggs  were  flown 
from  Oregon  to  Dulles  Airport  out- 
side Washington,  D.C.  and  were 
transported  from  there  to  Van  Dyke 
by  car.  On  arrival,  usually  about  3:00 
a.m.,  the  eggs  were  cleaned, 
measured,  and  placed  in  incubation 
jars,  the  same  jars  used  for  trout  eggs. 
The  shad  eggs  were  chemically 
treated  each  day  to  eliminate  fungus 
infection.  The  fry  were  hatched  and 
then  placed  into  rectangular  steel 
tanks  and  circular  fiberglass  tanks  for 
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grow-out.  The  young  fish  were  first 
fed  live,  newly  hatched  brine  shrimp, 
tiny  crustaceans  each  about  the  size 
of  the  period  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence.  As  the  shad  became  larger, 
they  were  fed  dry  food.  The  rearing 
units  were  cleaned  several  times  a 
week  with  a siphon  device. 

Shad  are  notoriously  difficult  to 
handle  and  could  not  be  netted  at  all. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  all  cultural 
operations,  especially  during  stocking. 
\Vfien  moving  or  stocking  shad  it  was 
necessary  to  gently  crowd  them  and 
dip  water  and  fish  together  in  a 
container.  The  fish,  still  in  their 
original  water,  were  placed  into  a 
plastic  bag  contained  within  a bucket, 
and  carried  to  the  river  for  stocking. 

During  the  summer,  experiments 
were  conducted  involving  rearing 
density,  feeding,  growth  rates,  trans- 
portation, and  chemical  imprinting. 
Fluctuating  water  temperatures  were 
a problem  . . . they  reduced  the 
growth  rate  and  added  to  the 
mortalities.  However,  over  three 
quarters  of  a million  swimming  shad 
were  eventually  released  from  Van 
Dyke  into  the  Juniata  River.  Some 
young  shad  were  captured  by  Ichthyo- 
logical Associates  as  far  downriver  as 
the  Conowingo  pool,  just  above  the 
lowermost  dam.  We  believe  many  of 
these  fish  successfully  migrated  down- 
river from  Van  Dyke  in  the  fall. 

The  1976  Van  Dyke  facility  was 
constructed  at  a cost  of  less  than  $24,- 
000,  most  of  that  cost  being  labor. 
One  reason  for  the  low  initial  cost  was 
the  use  of  the  existing  concrete  foun- 
dation and  water  supply  dam,  both  of 
which  remained  from  the  former 
brickyard.  Another  prime  reason  was 
the  use  of  used  construction  materials 
and  hatchhouse  equipment.  First  year 
operating  costs  were  only  about  $20,- 
000,  which  included  $14,000  for  labor. 
This  year  Van  Dyke  has  been 
expanded  to  provide  more  rearing 
space  and  a water  heater  has  been 
added  to  provide  constant  optimum 
water  temperature.  With  these 
improvements  it  is  hoped  that  in  1977 
the  Van  Dyke  facility  will  be  able  to 
release  about  two  million  shad.  Even 
two  million  is  a minute  number  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  shad  fry  which 
might  be  produced  by  a large  run  with 
good  spawning  and  survival  success, 
however  two  million  swimming  fin- 
gerlings  are  estimated  to  be  the 


equivalent  of  at  least  40  million 
naturally  spawned  eggs  in  terms  of 
numbers  surviving  to  adult  fish.  After 
a year’s  experimentation,  rearing 
techniques  are  smoother  and  more  de- 
liberate. As  production  efficiency 
increases  and  the  egg  procurement 
system  improves,  we  can  expect  an 
even  greater  contribution  from  Van 
Dyke.  And,  beginning  this  year, 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light,  Safe 
Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation 
and  York  Haven  Power  Company 
have  expanded  their  agreement  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for 
funding  the  shad  egg  transplants  to  in- 
clude funding  the  operational  costs  of 
Van  Dyke. 

Through  the  implementation  of  the 
Van  Dyke  project,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission has  taken  another  step 
toward  the  restoration  of  shad  to 
Central  Pennsylvania.  The  project 
demonstrates  that  Pennsylvania  can 
work  with  these  fish,  but  more  im- 
portantly that  the  fish  can  be  reared, 
and  they  can  survive  in  and  move 
dow'n  through  the  lower  Juniata  and 


Susquehanna  Rivers  and  over  at  least 
three  of  the  four  major  dams.  A 
program  such  as  the  one  at  Van  Dyke, 
while  illustrating  the  suitability  of  the 
environment  and  possibly  providing  a 
number  of  returning  adults,  could 
someday  be  used  to  augment  or  speed 
up  the  restoration  of  shad  populations 
reproducing  naturally  in  the  Susque- 
hanna. However,  the  program  cannot 
attempt  to  replace  nature,  which  for 
starters  would  require  handling  the 
equivalent  of  over  a billion  shad  eggs  a 
year  to  simulate  a healthy  spawning 
run.  We  can  only  hope  that  fish 
passage  devices,  properly  designed  to 
function  as  do  those  on  the  Columbia 
and  Connecticut  Rivers,  will,  through 
public  pressure,  political  clout, 
and/or  power  company  officials’ 
earnest  concern  for  the  protection 
and  restoration  of  renewable 
resources,  be  installed  on  the  major 
Susquehanna  Dams.  All  other  links  in 
the  chain  are  now  in  place.  Once 
workable  passage  devices  are  pro- 
vided, restoration  efforts  can  make 
more  lasting  contributions. 


An  interior  view  of  the  Van  Dyke  hatchhouse  showing  the  rearing  tanks. 
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Summer  brings  sunshine,  speedboats, 
water  skiers  and  swimmers. 

But  things  change  drastically  in- 

November  on  Wallenpaupack 

by  Tom  Fegely 

Anchored  boats  in  nearly  empty  marinas  and  near  docks  are  often  hiding  places  for  large  bass  in  early  winter. 


The  parking  lot  at  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s free  access  area  at  the 
northern  tip  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
was  practically  void  of  cars.  Except 
for  a gold-colored  Scout  in  which  two 
prospective  anglers  dozed,  only  two 
other  cars  with  boat  trailers  attached 
were  to  be  seen  and  understand- 
ably so. 

But  we’d  traveled  the  90  miles  from 
our  homes  in  the  Allentown  area  one 
stormy  Sunday  morning  and,  as  Tom 
“Smokey”  Schaffer  remarked  while  I 
unhooked  the  bass  boat  from  the 


dock,  “a  little  rain  never  hurt  any- 
body.” 

Though  he  was  probably  right,  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  that  I’d  rather 
be  home  in  bed  or  at  the  very  least 
reading  the  Sunday  funnies  with  a cup 
of  hot  coffee  in  my  clutches. 

But  here  I was,  at  6:00  a.m.  on  a 
damp,  stormy  November  morning, 
trying  to  poke  the  end  of  my  8-pound 
monofilament  through  the  eyelet  of  a 
shrimp-colored  crankbait  as  the  boat 
lurched  over  wind-whipped  waves. 

Somewhere  out  on  the  lake  was 


another  friend.  Dr.  Dale  Steventon, 
and  his  12-year-old  son,  Mark.  They 
arrived  a bit  earlier  and  were  already 
fishing.  We  had  planned  a 9:00  a.m. 
rendezvous  at  the  tip  of  the  second  is- 
land but,  at  this  point  in  time,  I wasn’t 
quite  sure  if  my  new  rainsuit  would 
keep  me  dry  for  another  three  hours. 

By  the  time  Smokey  finally  shut  the 
throttle  and  coasted  to  within  50 
yards  of  the  rocky  Wallenpaupack 
shoreline  Ed  finally  tied  on  the  fat, 
wide-lipped  crankbait.  In  less  than  a 
minute  we  both  had  our  lines  in  the 
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" Smokey " Schaffer,  right,  shows  that 
bass  don't  mind  the  wet  weather 
even  though  anglers  might  find  it  a 
bit  uncomfortable  Far  right: 

Dr.  Dale  Steventon  and  son,  Mark, 
with  the  results  of  that  wet 
morning  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

water  and  our  quivering  rod  tips  sig- 
naled that  crankbaits  were  diving  and 
shaking  just  as  they  were  designed  to 
do. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  for  those  un- 
familiar with  it,  is  situated  on  the 
Wayne-Pike  County  border  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  It  was  “built” 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Company  (PP&L)  in  1925  and  is  still 
operated  by  them.  The  13-mile-long 
lake  with  its  52  miles  of  shore  has  an 
abundance  of  wooded  and  rock-stud- 
ded shoreline  and  islands  — the  very 
places  where  we  were  going  to  con- 
centrate our  day’s  efforts. 

“Ooh,  that  was  a nice  hit,”  Smokey 
yelped  as  he  pulled  his  line  from  the 
water  and  heaved  a cast  past  the  very 
spot  where  he’d  had  his  opening 
strike. 

The  second  pass  of  the  bright-tinted 
crankbait  produced  nothing  but  the 
third  time  was  the  charm. 

“Got  him!”  the  avid  bass  angler 
confidently  stated  as  a green-sided 
largemouth  broke  water  and  sent  a 
spray  which  got  lost  in  the  raindrops 
before  settling  back  on  the  dimpled 
surface.  Thirty  seconds  later  Smokey 
lifted  the  fish  from  the  net  and 
removed  the  lure.  After  measuring 
the  16-incher  it  was  placed  in  the  live 
well. 

Next  it  was  my  turn. 

In  the  interim  I’d  removed  the 
crankbait  and  tied  on  a white-tailed 
spinnerbait.  Both  Smokey  and  Doc 
Steventon  manufacture  their  own 
spinnerbaits  and  field  testing  is  a pre- 
requisite to  putting  them  on  the 
market.  My  “test”  was  passed  as 
another  largemouth  grabbed  the 
metal  and  vinyl  lure  and  dove  deep 
into  Wallenpaupack’s  stony  depths. 
Within  a few  moments,  though',  it  was 
back  on  top  where  it  had  grabbed  the 

Chubby  crankbaits,  above  right,  and 
spinnerbaits  have  been  taking 
Wallenpaupack  bass  with  regularity 
over  the  last  two  years.  At 
right,  ''Smokey''  Schaffer  battles  a 
scrappy  largemouth  hooked 
midway  between  shoreline  and  boat 
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On  a previous  trip  in  below  freezing  weather.  Steventon  nets,  then  boats  a smallmouth  for  Schaffer. 


lure  as  it  barely  rippled  the  surface. 
This  one  also  joined  its  cousin  in  the 
live  well. 

“That’s  a good  way  to  fish  that 
thing,”  Smokey  confirmed. 

“Keep  the  rod  tip  high  and  just  let 
the  spinnerbait  ride  under  the  sur- 
face,” he  said.  “If  you  reel  it  in  at  the 
right  speed  you’ll  get  a nice  “V”  trail- 
ing behind  it  and  that  will  attract 
fish.” 

Later  in  the  day  we  also  fished  the 
spinnerbait  off  the  bottom  by  casting 
it  out  and  letting  it  sink  — then 
retrieving  so  that  the  lure  went 
through  a regular  series  of  rises  and 
falls. 

By  7:30  the  rain  had  stopped  but 
storm  clouds  promised  more  to  come. 
Strangely,  though,  those  thoughts  of 
bed  and  the  morning  paper  drifted 
from  my  mind  as  we  boated  four  more 
fish:  two  each  or  largemouth  and 
smallmouth. 

A year  earlier,  on  about  the  same 
date,  Schaffer,  Steventon  and  I spent 
a cold,  windy  day  on  Wallenpaupack 
and  scored  solely  on  smallmouths. 
Though  the  wind-chopped  waters 
made  it  difficult  to  cast  at  times,  the 
fish  seemed  to  be  ultracooperative 
then, too. 

Wallenpaupack’s  shoreline  is  char- 
acterized by  steady  drop-offs  ranging 
from  15  to  35  feet  when  30  to  40  yards 
off  shore.  Here  the  lake  bottom  is 
very  rocky  providing  plenty  of  small- 
mouth habitat.  Of  course  the  small- 
mouth’s  little  cousin,  the  rock  bass,  or 
“goggle-eye”,  also  lives  here  and 


you’re  bound  to  come  up  with  a 
number  of  them  on  any  angling  day. 
Their  appetites  and  eyes  seem  to  far 
outweigh  their  actual  size  as  these 
scrappy  little  panfish  will  attack  lures 
bigger  than  half  their  own  lengths. 

On  cold,  overcast,  windy  days  or 
rainy  ones  when  the  surface  is  con- 
stantly in  motion,  Wallenpaupack’s 
bass  populations  tend  to  cruise  the 
shorelines  feeding  on  minnows  and 
crayfish. 

At  this  time  our  tested  methods 
seem  to  verify  that  a fast  retrieve  of  a 
crankbait  or  spinnerbait  is  the  secret. 
By  floating  parallel  to  shore  and  cast- 
ing in  towards  protruding  rocks, 
docks,  fallen  logs,  or  other  natural 
cover  the  bass  are  enticed  from  their 
lairs.  On  both  outings  we  even  caught 
a few  from  next  to  buoys  and  boats 
floating  offshore  in  the  marine  areas. 
When  it’s  rainy  or  unusually  cold 
there’s  very  little  activity  in  the 
marina  and  other  docking  areas  and 
the  bass  utilize  these  spots  to  hide  and 
wait  for  roving  schools  of  minnows  or 
small  perch. 

One  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  when  fishing  this  way  is  to  avoid 
hitting  a fish  on  the  head.  Instead  cast 
your  lure  past  the  buoy  or  boat  and 
bring  it  near  the  very  spot  where  you 
think  a fish  might  be. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  motored 
to  the  south  end  of  the  island  on  which 
we’d  planned  to  meet  the  Steventons 
and  were  pleased  to  learn  that  John 
had  hooked  an  18-inch  largemouth 
and  his  dad  a pair  of  smallmouths 


that  morning.  The  father-son  team 
posed  for  my  camera  as  ice  cube  sized 
raindrops  once  again  poured  from  the  !: 
sky. 

We  continued  to  fish  for  another 
hour  before  calling  it  quits  and  head- 
ing back  to  the  launch  ramp.  Mean- 
while a flock  of  some  1,500  Canada 
geese  that  had  taken  temporary 
respite  from  their  southward  journey 
once  more  paddled  across  the  lake 
and  set  wing  against  the  hazy  sky. 

The  spine-tingling  sounds  of  the 
hundreds  of  airborne  geese  was  a fit- 
ting cap  to  this  successful  morning  on 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  best-known 
lakes.  Though  peaceful  when  it  rains, 
November  at  Wallenpaupack  is  as  un- 
predictable as  the  fish  themselves. 
Calm  one  moment,  a sudden  squall 
can  chop  the  water  and  form  white- 
caps  where  only  minutes  before  the 
surface  was  a mirror.  Boaters  should 
be  prepared  for  any  such  surprise 
storms  and  be  ready  to  pull  into  shore 
until  the  danger  has  passed. 

If  you’ve  never  fished  Wallenpau- 
pack in  November,  give  it  a try  this 
year.  You  won’t  be  hassled  by  water 
skiers  or  speed  boats  as  in  the  sum- 
mer months;  but  you  may  have  to 
wear  a down  jacket  or  even  a hooded 
rainsuit  to  ward  off  the  unpredictable 
weather  that  hits  the  Pocono  region  at 
this  time  of  year.  But  a limit  of  bass, 
whether  kept  for  a meal  or  returned 
to  the  lake,  is  a suitable  reward  for 
spending  a cold  or  wet  morning  on  this 
“hot”  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
lake. 
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Make  your  plans  for  next  year’s  trout  fishing  season  now 
and  set  aside  some  time  to  fish  the  big  one. 

But,  until  you’ve  fished  it,  and  fished  it  long  and  hard, 

or  unless  you’re  a big  stream  angler . . . 

you  might  find  it  a bit  difficult  and  frustrating. 

Eventually,  though,  you’ll  find  yourself — 


“HOOKED  ON  THE  LACKAWAXEN ” 


An  eerie  haze  lies  over  the  ap- 
parently still  surface  of  the  long 
glide  before  you.  The  trees  on  the  hill 
behind  struggle  to  pull  the  last  bit  of 
sun  below  the  horizon  and  you  strain 
to  follow  the  path  of  the  Cream 
Variant  in  the  fading  light.  A sharp 
crack,  much  like  a shot  from  a .22 
rifle,  suddenly  stirs  you  from  your  fan- 
ciful reverie.  You  look  upstream  in 
time  to  see  a beaver  arch  slightly 
before  plunging  below  the  surface. 
The  timing  is  distracted  and  the 
reflexes  too  slow  as  you  raise  the  rod  a 
fraction  of  a second  too  late  to  hook 
the  big  brown  momentarily  fooled  by 
the  pseudo-delicacy  at  the  end  of  your 
leader. 

The  initial  reaction  is  to  wish  the 
plague  of  carries  upon  the  beaver,  but 
then  the  realization  of  merely  glimps- 
ing another  of  nature’s  wonders,  and 
the  fact  that  you  are  the  intruder 
brings  on  a feeling  of  guilt  for  even  the 
| most  momentary  of  nefarious 
thoughts.  Appreciate  what  you  have 
shared  this  evening  — and  this  past 
season  — the  trout  will  be  there  next 


by  J.  H.  Fitser 

spring  to  challenge  you  again. 

The  Lackawaxen  River  is  born  of 
two  small  streams  which  flow  from 
west  central  Wayne  County  near 
Prompton  and  Waymart,  a few  miles 
northwest  of  Honesdale.  The  stream 
is  joined  by  the  popular  Dyberry 
Creek  at  Honesdale  and  from  there 
begins  a winding  trek  through  some  of 
the  most  scenic  country  in  the  state. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  fishing 
open  to  the  public  is  found  from  the 
Hawley  area  downstream,  through 
Pike  County. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  facets 
of  fishing  the  Lackawaxen  is  trying  to 
keep  track  of  the  changes  in  bottom 
structure  frequently  brought  about  by 
the  rapid  flow  of  large  volumes  of 
water  drawn  down  from  huge  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  This  water  enters  the 
Lackawaxen  above  the  hamlet  of 
Kimbles  through  a series  of  flumes 
from  the  power  plant.  This  sudden 
release  of  water  into  the  stream  raises 
several  questions  and  problems. 

Seriousness  is  relevant.  Since  we 
like  our  readers,  a few  words  on 


danger  to  the  angler  come  first. 
Anyone  fishing  below  the  flumes 
should  keep  a watchful  eye  on  the 
water  level.  Pick  out  a large  nearby 
rock  or  something  prominent  at  the 
edge  of  the  shore.  Note  the  level  of 
the  water.  When  it  starts  to  come 
up  — get  out  — immediately!  I've 
been  fortunate  in  that  I haven't  been 
caught  midstream  during  a release, 
but  I've  talked  to  veteran  anglers  who 
have  learned  from  experience  and 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  their  words 
when  they  say  it's  no  fun  to  get  caught 
in  the  middle  or  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  river  when  it  comes  up  two  feet  in 
a matter  of  minutes.  A wading  staff"  is 
highly  recommended. 

Some  people  may  think  this 
constant  change  in  level  and  flow 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  fish.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  however.  This  periodic 
washing  helps  to  keep  the  stream 
clean.  It  also  tends  to  change  the  bot- 
tom structure  in  subtle  ways  making 
it  more  difficult  for  those  who  fish  it  to 
find  a consistent  “hot-spot"  hole.  You 
have  to  fish  the  stream  on  a regular 
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CAUTION ! 

RIVER  LEVEL 
CHANGES  RAPIDLY 


r 


Anglers  contemplate  possible  wading  dangers  posed  by  high  waters  as 
they  pause  near  one  of  the  many  signs  posted  along  the  stream. 


basis  to  really  get  to  know  it.  Next 
year  there  will  probably  be  major 
changes  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
due  to  higher  than  normal  flows  and 
ice  moving  large  rocks.  It  will  take 
some  serious  investigation  to  find  the 
new,  larger  holes,  the  newly  created 
quiet  spots  behind  recently  settled 
rocks,  and  the  choice  of  sanctuary  by 
this  year’s  stocked  fish,  as  well  as  the 
holdovers  from  prior  years. 

The  Lackawaxen  is  primarily  a 
trout  stream  and  is  treated  as  such  by 
the  Fish  Commission.  According  to 
figures  obtained  from  Joe  Bartley, 
Pike  County  waterways  patrolman, 
there  are  some  20,000+  trout  stocked 
in  the  16-mile  stretch  of  the  stream 
which  flows  through  Pike  County.  An 
average  of  9,600  fish  are  placed  in  the 
stream  before  the  season,  with 
another  10,500  stocked  at  various 
times  during  the  season.  This  is 
considered  a high-pressure  stream 
and  after  fishing  it  there  is  no  doubt 
why  — it’s  big,  clean,  and  challeng- 
ing. 

Although  the  PFC  stocks  only  trout 
in  the  Lackawaxen,  there  are  many 
other  species  caught  there,  most  of 
which  come  upstream  from  the  big 
Delaware,  or  make  it  through  the 
power  plant  and  down  the  flumes  from 
Lake  Wallenpaupack.  Some  nice 
smallmouth  and  walleyes  are  taken 
each  year,  mostly  incidental  to  trout 
fishing.  Those  who  know  the  stream 
well  however,  spend  some  time  fishing 
for  walleye,  pickerel,  panfish  and  in 
the  lower  reaches,  some  shad  in  the 
spring.  Our  main  interest  for  this 


piece  was  the  trout  so  we  went  to 
some  local  experts  on  fishing  the 
Lackawaxen  for  advice. 

A1  Ulbinsky,  who  has  a cabin  at 
Promised  Land,  and  Russell  Lobb, 
now  a permanent  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack resident,  have  fished  the  Lacka- 
waxen for  nearly  40  years  between 
them.  Not  only  have  they  fished  it, 
they’ve  studied  it  from  opening  day  to 
closing  day  for  many  years.  Here  is 
what  these  men  have  found  through 
their  hard-earned  experiences. 

The  March  Brown  was  a fantastic 
producer  for  a good  many  years  but 
for  some  reason  the  hatches  have  not 
been  very  heavy  in  recent  years.  Both 
use  the  March  Brown  nymphs  in 
spring  and  sometimes  into  early  June. 
Other  nymphs  and  wets  which  have 
proved  good  bets  in  spring  are  Caddis 


patterns.  Light  Olive  Cahills,  Gold- 
ribbed  Hare’s  Ear,  the  Lead-winged 
Coachman,  and  the  Hendrickson.  The 
later  should  be  tested  thoroughly  next 
season  as  the  results  may  very  well  be 
extremely  spotty.  According  to  Lobb, 
heavy  winds  blew  the  1976  hatch  of 
Hendricksons  around  and  he  says  this 
particular  fly  may  be  sparse.  There 
were  also  very  light  hatches  of  Light 
Cahills  in  both  1975  and  ’76.  This  is 
the  type  of  knowledge  that  comes  only 
from  fishing  a stream  day  in  and  day 
out  as  these  two  men  have  been  doing 
for  years. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  trout  fish- 
ing in  the  Keystone  State,  larger  hook 
sizes  are  used  here  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  with  12’s  and  14’s  most  com- 
mon. As  the  season  progresses  the 
hook  sizes  get  smaller,  even  though 
this  is  a relatively  large  stream  in  its 
lower  reaches. 

The  most  popular  and  productive 
streamer  is  the  muddler  minnow 
which  has  taken  not  only  trout  but  an 
occasional  walleye  for  Ulbinsky.  This 
streamer  pattern  can  be  fished  suc- 
cessfully during  the  entire  season  on 
the  Lackawaxen. 

As  summer  draws  closer  additional 
patterns  begin  to  produce.  In  June, 
some  Blue  Caddis  or  Sedges,  along 
with  Grey  Foxes  and  March  Browns, 
begin  to  provide  action  for  anglers. 
There  is  also  some  action  in  early 
morning  at  this  time  with  some  Olive 
patterns.  Late  June  and  July  bring  the 
Whites  and  Cream  Variants  into  play 
with  the  best  action  coming  towards 
evening  and  into  dark. 

August  finds  small  Olive  patterns 


Expect  to  lose  lures  when  fishing  fast  water.  But,  the  odds  are  that 
you  will  eventually  pick  up  some  nice  fish  for  your  efforts. 
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Roadside  camping  disturbs  many  landowners  along  the  Lackawaxen  and 
more  dosed  sections  are  predicted  if  practice  continues. 


again  productive  and  heralds  the  be- 
ginning of  the  swarming  ants,  espe- 
cially late  in  the  month.  Again,  these 
are  most  fruitful  near  evening.  Size  18 
hooks  are  the  largest  one  should  use 
going  into  the  September  ant  swarms 
and  Lobb  recommends  going  to  a size 
28  in  the  red  or  black  ant  patterns  at 
this  time.  The  Blue-winged  Olive, 
Caenis  and  some  Caddis  patterns  will 
also  get  you  a few  strikes  at  this  time 
of  year. 

For  those  whose  interest  runs  to  the 
bait  or  spinning  side  of  the  coin,  any  of 
the  popular  spinners  such  as  the 
Mepps,  Swiss  Swing,  C.P.  Swing,  etc. 
in  silver,  gold,  black,  with  or  without 
squirrel  tail,  will  produce  here  as  in 
any  other  stream.  Those  who  prefer 
to  use  “natural”  bait  sometimes  turn 
up  rocks  in  the  stream  bottom  for 
nymphs.  This  is  frowned  upon  by 
some  anglers  as  they  feel  it  stirs  up 
bottom  life  and  reduces  the  popula- 
tion for  future  hatches.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  merit  to  this  argument, 
but  one  thing  is  certain:  if  you  use  a fly 
rod  and  tied  decent  imitations  you 
won’t  have  to  depend  on  being  lucky 
enough  to  turn  up  the  right  rocks  to 
get  in  some  fishing.  Worms,  crawlers 
and  minnows  will  also  produce  here  at 
various  times  but  they  aren’t  as 
consistent  as  the  feather  and  fur  bait. 

While  there  are  some  16  miles  of 
water  open  to  public  fishing  in  the 
lower  stretch  of  the  Lackawaxen  (the 
section  in  Pike  County),  and  it  is 
paralleled  by  a paved  road,  there  are 
relatively  few  parking  places  to  be 
found.  There  are  spots  to  accom- 
modate a few  cars  at  Kimble’s  Bridge 


and  farther  downstream  near  what  is 
known  as  the  Millionaire’s  Pool  where 
the  Blooming  Grove  Brook  flows  into 
the  main  stream.  There  are  isolated 
one-  or  two-car  “pull-offs”  between 
these  stretches  as  well  as  down  to  the 
village  of  Lackawaxen  itself. 

This  raises  a bit  of  a problem  em- 
phasized by  Waterways  Patrolman 
Bartley.  Too  many  fishermen  are 
parking  and  camping  where  they 
shouldn’t  . . . cooking  and  littering; 
and,  in  general,  creating  problems  for 
landowners.  Anglers  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  area  should  stop  and 
get  permission  from  landowners 
before  parking  their  rigs.  In  most 
instances  a polite  request  will  gain  a 
positive  reply.  Bartley  advises  that 
fishermen  will  have  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  new  “NO  TRESPASS- 


ING” signs  as  he  was  not  yet  sure 
which  sections  might  be  closed  off 
next  year  when  I last  communicated 
with  him. 

The  Lackawaxen  is  termed  a 
“navigable”  by  Bartley  who  says  it 
may  be  floated  the  entire  16  miles  in 
Pike  County.  Canoeists  are  frequently 
seen  drifting  downstream  and  a wise 
fisherman  can  cover  most  of  the 
productive  water  in  this  manner.  If 
you  happen  to  choose  this  method, 
keep  the  wading  angler  in  mind  and 
give  him  plenty  of  room  when  you  go 
by.  There’s  nothing  more  irritating 
than  having  someone  come  floating 
through  banging  around  and  slapping 
the  water  when  we’ve  been  working 
hard  to  tempt  a riser. 

Whether  you  fish  selected  spots  like 
those  above  and  below  the  flumes, 
Kimble’s  Bridge,  Decker’s  Brook, 
Millionaire’s  Pool,  Rowlands,  the 
mouth  at  the  famed  Lackawaxen  Pool 
on  the  Delaware  River,  or  the  entire 
stretch,  take  the  time  to  study  it  and 
enjoy  the  surroundings.  It  will  make 
your  days  more  worthwhile. 

But,  come  spring,  and  somewhere 
out  there  in  the  numbing  water  a sus- 
picious brownie  will  scrutinize  your 
March  Brown  nymph  as  it  bounces 
gently  along  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
You’ll  look  across  the  water  and  see  a 
sleek-coated  beaver  moving  slowly 
against  the  current  near  the  far,  rock- 
strewn  bank.  Somehow  you’ll  get  the 
feeling  you’ve  seen  this  movie  before 
and  tighten  your  grip  on  the  rod 
handle  in  anticipation.  You're 
hooked  — on  the  Lackawaxen. 


Canoeists  frequent  this  large  waterway,  especially  early  in  the  season; 
but,  most  are  courteous  and  give  wading  anglers  a wide  berth. 


Does  Pennsylvania  really  have 

WILDERNESS  FISHING? 

You  can  bet  your  life  it  does! 


BRUCE  LAKE  WILDERNESS  AREA 
COMPRISING  2300  ACRES  WITH  BRUCE- 
EGYPT  MEADOW  LAKES.  DEDICATED 

FOR  PRIMITIVE  USE, _ 

CAMPING-BOATING  PERMITTED  FOR  48 
HOURS  ONLY.  ALL  EQUIPMENT  MUST 
BE  carwi^3?LEool_u 
rir-i  n |/crp  THE  AREA  CLEAN 
^ r-k.v/ionKiMrNTAL  RESOURCES 


The  author's  wife  and  daughter  review  wilderness  area  information  before  beginning  the  three-mile  trek. 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 


Will  there  be  a lot  of  people  at 
the  lake  when  we  get  there. 
Dad?”  asked  my  daughter,  Janet,  as 
she  paused  to  readjust  her  fishing  gear 
and  snitch  a bit  of  a breather. 

“I’d  be  willing  to  bet  a week’s  wash- 
ing of  the  dishes,  when  we  get  back 
home,  that  we  don’t  see  a soul,”  I re- 
plied, as  my  imagination  savored  the 
picture  of  a boatless,  buildingless, 
peopleless  lake. 

“Well,  if  there  isn’t  anybody  in 
there,  and  I have  to  do  the  dishes,  I 


won’t  mind.  A whole  day’s  fishing  by 
ourselves  will  be  worth  it.” 

Janet,  my  wife  Linda  and  I were 
trekking  over  a narrow  rocky  path 
past  verdant  pines  and  balsam  firs 
through  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  many 
magnificent  “natural  areas,”  the 
Bruce  Lake  Natural  Area,  a 2300- 
acre  wilderness  of  unspoiled  beauty 
high  atop  the  Pocono  Mountains. 

Our  sojourn  afoot  had  been  a bit 
longer  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  a 
taste  of  triumph  was  beginning  to 
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At  just  about  the  midway  point,  Linda  and  Janet  pause  for  some  bridge  fishing  at  Egypt  Meadows  Lake. 


whet  the  old  man’s  appetite  for  com- 
pleting the  hike  and  feasting  on  some 
wilderness  fishing. 

It’s  a pity,  I thought,  as  we  resumed 
our  walk,  that  so  many  Pennsyl- 
vanians are  unaware  of  the  great 
wilderness  and  natural  fishing  areas 
that  abound  in  the  state.  Most  Key- 
stone Staters  tend  to  think  of  spec- 
tacular wilderness  hiking  and  fishing 
as  being  common  to  the  picturesque 
mountain  areas  of  the  Grand  Tetons 
or  the  Colorado  Rockies,  and  not  to 
their  own  state.  But  that  just  isn’t  the 
case. 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  lists  no 
fewer  than  44  natural  areas  and  13 
wild  areas,  which  can  be  found 
throughout  the  state.  Many  of  these 
large  tracts  of  forest  land  have  wa- 
terways that  offer  top  quality  fishing. 

What’s  the  difference  between  a 
“natural”  area  and  a “wild”  area? 
Basically  it  is  one  of  size. 

Though  there  is  no  true  wilderness 
remaining  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it  is  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Wilderness  Act, 
there  are  areas  that  have  retained  an 
undeveloped  or  “wild”  character. 


These  wild  areas  are  at  least  3,000 
acres  in  size. 

“Natural”  areas,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  generally  small  and  are  of 
an  unusual  biologic,  geologic,  or  his- 
toric value. 

In  both  areas,  no  human  habitation 
is  allowed,  buildings  and  improve- 
ments are  restricted,  and  timber  har- 
vesting is  regulated.  Overnight  camp- 
ing is  limited  to  the  primitive,  back- 
pack type. 

Because  most  of  these  areas  are 
primitive  by  nature,  a piscatorial  ap- 
proach to  them  requires  both  special 
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Reminiscent  of  Huck  Finn,  the  author  samples  the  waters  of  Bruce  Lake. 


preparation  and  a wilderness  fishing 
savvy. 

For  our  Bruce  Lake  jaunt,  we 
packed  only  essential  fishing  gear  and 
a small  container  of  nightwalkers. 
Other  necessities  included  were  a 
knife,  matches,  compass,  first-aid  kit, 
insect  repellant,  water  purification 
tablets  and  a trail  map  provided  by 
the  DER. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  lake,  we 
surveyed  the  shoreline  for  a deep- 
water dropoff  shadowed  by  an  um- 
brella of  branches.  Shoreline  spots 
like  this  are  especially  attractive  to 
fish  because  they  provide  shade,  deep 
water  access,  and  food  from 
overhanging  branches. 

“I'm  going  to  give  this  spot  a try,” 
said  my  wife,  as  she  headed  for  just 
such  a spot,  and  dressed  a size  8 hook 
with  a nightwalker.  “If  you'll  get 
some  firewood.  I’ll  have  my  limit  by 
the  time  you  get  back!” 

As  unbelieveable  as  it  seems,  she 
did  just  that!  A 16-inch  largemouth 
that  provided  a hardy  midday  lunch. 

If  you  are  going  to  sample  some 
Pennsylvania  wilderness  fishing,  be 
sure  to  check  state  fishing  regulations 
before  doing  so.  Special  regulations 
may  govern  the  water  you  are  fishing, 
as  they  do  at  Bruce  Lake,  where  a 
single  bass  of  15  inches  or  more  is  the 
per-person  limit  for  that  species. 

By  day’s  end,  Linda  was  the  only 
one  to  get  her  “limit,”  but  each  of  us 
had  experienced  an  uncommon  joy; 
the  joy  of  peace  and  solitude  far  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  civilization. 

During  our  hike  out  of  the  forest, 
we  made  plans  for  our  next  Bruce 
Lake  trek,  after  absolving  Janet  of 
payment  for  her  lost  bet.  We  planned 
to  make  our  next  trip  in,  a “survival 
day;”  bringing  into  the  forest  as  few 
man-made  possessions  as  possible, 
and  no  fishing  gear. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  a “survival 
day”  fishing  trip  into  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wilderness  areas,  as  we  will 
soon  do,  here  are  some  helpful  tips  for 
fashioning  your  fishing  tackle.  First, 
find  a long  branch  that  can  serve  as  a 
rod.  Then  prepare  a line  by  using  the 
stalk  fibers  of  plants  or  strips  of  bark. 
The  method  of  weaving  these  is  to 
place  two  strips  of  unequal  length 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger 
and  cross  them  over  each  other  until 
the  shorter  strip  is  entwined.  Then 
add  another  longer  strip  to  the  left- 


over piece,  and  do  the  same  again. 
When  you  have  finished  this  process, 
use  a thorn  or  make  a “gorge”  for  a 
hook.  A “gorge”  is  a piece  of  spindle- 
shaped  bone  or  wood  that  is  notched 
at  the  center  where  the  line  is  to  be 
tied.  (When  completed,  it  should  re- 
semble a tiny  dog-bone  biscuit  with  a 
line  tied  to  its  middle.)  Place  the 
“gorge”  inside  a chunk  of  bait  and 
cast  it  out.  When  the  bait  is 
swallowed,  set  the  “gorge”  crosswise 
inside  of  the  fish,  and  bring  it  in. 

Remember,  the  best  source  of  bait 
is  generally  the  shoreline.  Look  for 


minnows,  worms,  fish  eggs,  crayfish, 
and  other  fish  fare  that  is  easily  found 
in  the  forest. 

More  information  on  fishing  in  wild 
and  natural  areas  in  your  section  of 
the  state  can  be  obtained  by  contact- 
ing the  district  forester  or  your  local 
waterways  patrolman. 

A limited  number  of  pamphlets 
entitled,  “Natural  and  Wild  Areas  in 
Pennsylvania is  available  to  Angler 
readers  through  the  Information 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Harrisburg,  PA. 
17120 


Linda  shows  off  her  Bruce  Lake  limit,  a sixteen-inch  largemouth  bass. 
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Giving  the  Angler  as  a 
gift  is  not  a new 
idea  at  all.  Folks  have  been 
doing  it  for  over  forty  years. 

If  you’ve  never  given  it  a 
thought , maybe  it's  time  that 
you  did!  A subscription  to  the  Angler 
will  provide  year-long  reading  . . . 
long  after  the  thrills  of  many  gifts 
have  faded  away.  Giving  more  than  one 
subscription  this  year?  You  won't  need 
blanks  for  each  — list  as  many  as  you 
wish  on  a plain  piece  of  paper  and  mail 

with  vour  remit- 


Name  (please  print) 

Street  or  RD# — Include  Box  Number 


City 

□ New 

□ Renewal 


State 


Zipcode 


Use  Check  of  Money  Order  for  Remittance  □ $3.00 — 1 year 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!)  □ $7.50— 3 years 

MAIL  TO: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P 0 Box  1673 
Harrisburg.  Pa  1 7120 


tance  to  cover 
the  total.  We'll 
take  care  of 
the  rest  and  make 
someone  very 
happy  this  year 
at  Christmas. 


(If  you'd  like  us  to  send  a card,  please  specify  “A  Gift  from 


GRAY  TREES , 

BROWN 

TROUT 

by  John  F.  Busch 


It  was  the  first  day  of  November  and 
the  hunting  season  in  one  form  or 
another  had  been  in  full  swing  for  a 
full  month.  With  this  in  mind  I joined 
the  rod  and  began  the  pleasant  walk 
down  a lane  that  only  a few  weeks 
before  was  encased  in  bright  foliage, 
furnishing  the  solitary  angler  a light  in 
the  tunnel  rather  than  at  the  end  of  it. 
Now  the  leaves  of  bright  maroon  and 
gold  lay  curled  and  crisp  and  drab  at 
my  feet.  It  was  a marvelous 
afternoon. 

I followed  the  lane  slightly  downhill 
for  a good  twenty  minutes  and  then 
veered  off  to  the  right  through  the 
woods  that  encased  the  sparkling  lit- 
tle stream  whose  pools  and  riffs  I 
knew  so  well,  the  West  Branch  of 
Caldwell  Creek.  It  had  not  been  a 
brilliant  fall  season.  Much  of  the  fo- 
liage had  turned  early  as  happens  oc- 
casionally and  now  the  trees  were 
stark  and  gray  in  the  autumn  half 
light.  It  is  a wonderful  time  to  be  on 
the  water.  The  air  is  oftentimes  sharp 
and  invigorating;  today  was  different, 
a bright  balmy,  sixty-five  degrees.  As 
I cut  the  last  twenty  feet  to  the 
water’s  edge  I caught  the  glimpse  of  a 
solitary  figure  a hundred  yards 
downstream  disappear  around  the 
bend  ...  a hunter  I supposed. 

After  a pipeful  of  tobacco  and  a 
long  look  at  the  surroundings,  I 
started  to  move  upstream  to  the  tail 
of  the  first  pool  and  spotted  a shallow 
water  rise  where  the  slow  current  car- 
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ried  bits  of  driftwood  and  an  occa- 
sional tightly  curled  leaf.  As  I was 
getting  into  position  the  fish  rose 
again.  Experience  had  taught  me  that 
lunker  brown  trout  move  about  quite 
freely  in  the  fall  months,  putting  on  a 
feedbag  in  preparation  for  their 
spawning  activity.  Mother  Nature 
puts  them  in  the  best  condition  of  the 
season  at  this  time  to  assure  per- 
petuation of  the  species. 

A cinnamon-colored  caddis  is  quite 
prevalent  on  this  water  and  the  fish 
seem  fond  of  them.  I pushed  the  little 
deer  hair  caddis  representation  once, 
twice  and  then  dropped  it  just 
upstream  and  watched  a brownie 
come  up  in  a rush  to  accept  it  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  The  strike  hit 
the  fish  like  a lightning  bolt  and  he 
started  down  then  turned  abruptly 
upstream  in  an  instant,  the  little 
bamboo  making  a half  circle  as  he 
took  out  line.  Some  moments  later  I 
brought  the  fish  to  hand,  admired  his 
bright  spawning  colors  and  released 
him  after  a quick  measurement 
between  the  windings  on  my  rod. 
Thirteen  and  one  half  inches  ...  a 
nice  way  to  start  things  off. 

The  next  few  hours  were  as 
pleasant  as  one  could  ask  for  as  I al- 
ternately cast  to  rising  fish  and 
watched  through  Polaroids,  the 
vigorous  spawning  activity  of  the 
larger  fish,  some  to  twenty  inches.  It 
is  a kind  of  game,  a perpetual  one  . . . 
he  to  pursue,  she  to  be  pursued.  Their 
reddish-orange  underbellies  was  a 
contrast  to  the  bright  gravel  carefully 
positioned  to  form  the  spawning 
redds.  The  site  picked  by  the  female  is 
almost  always  at  the  tail  of  a pool  just 
before  the  water  breaks  into  riffle,  in 
water  usually  about  a foot  deep.  A 
large  female,  might  often  be  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  males  and 
spend  up  to  full  three  days  venting 
herself  four  or  five  times  before  com- 
pleting her  spawning,  then  drops 
downstream  to  winter  over  in  a large 
pool  or  deep  undercut.  It  was 


comforting  to  know  that  I was  an 
onlooker  to  what  would  be  a new  crop 
of  fry  come  next  spring. 

Along  toward  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  a small  grayish  mayfly 
began  to  emerge  in  fair  numbers  and 
the  tempo  surface  feeding  fish  picked 
up.  The  fish  were  almost  always  posi- 
tioned in  the  slower  water  and  I had 
my  chances  with  a couple  of  good  fish 
in  successive  pools.  I was  not  success- 
ful with  either.  I hooked  the  first  and 
held  him  long  enough  to  feel  his 
weight  and  strength,  all  of  which 
ended  too  soon  as  the  hook  let  go.  The 
other  was  put  down  by  a sloppy  cast 
after  a long  time  getting  into  a 
difficult  casting  position. 

An  hour  later,  with  twelve  fish 
caught  and  released,  I made  my  way 
up  a straight  stretch  of  water  toward 
the  bridge  where  my  car  was  parked 
and  paused  to  watch  a chipmunk  rus- 
tling in  the  bankside  leaves.  Are  they 
always  so  busy?  I reflected  about  the 
pleasant  afternoon  that  I had  enjoyed. 
There  was  also  a bit  of  anticipation  as 
I took  a long  look  up  ahead  to  one  of 
my  favorite  pools  where  the  current 
on  my  left  swung  over  and  away  from 
a large  partially  submerged  boulder, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  pool.  I had 
watched  a good  brown  rise  from  below 
the  boulder  many  times  before,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  and  he 
had  always  beaten  me  either  because 
of  a dragging  fly  or  his  skittish  nature. 
A bubble  type  rise  appeared  as  I ap- 
proached the  pool  and  I knew  I was  in 
business.  This  time  the  water  level 
was  somewhat  higher  than  in  summer 
and  drag  was  not  an  insurmountable 
problem. 

The  first  cast  was  measured  short 
but  the  second  allowed  the  little  gray 
spider  to  ride  the  current  and  swing 
out  around  the  boulder,  just  right.  The 
fish  came  up  took  the  fly  solidly  and 
was  hooked  forty  feet  upstream.  He 
immediately  came  downstream  past 
me  and  continued  down  the  straight 
choppy  riffle  below  and  was  not 
turned  until  he  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
rod.  Eighty  feet  in  one  long  uninter- 
rupted rush!  The  hook  held  and  I felt 
a great  deal  of  satisfaction  at  finally 
taking  him,  a hefty,  colorful,  hook- 


jawed  male  of  fifteen  inches.  He,  too, 
was  returned  from  whence  he  came. 

I climbed  out  on  the  grassy  bank. 
How  fitting  to  start  and  end  with  the 
best  two  fish  of  the  day.  A pleasant 
tiredness  started  to  set  in  as  I slowly 
packed  my  gear  in  the  trunk  of  the  car 
and  just  then,  making  his  way  through 
the  tall  grass  and  goldenrod,  came  the 
solitary  figure  I’d  seen  downstream 
hours  earlier.  It  was  an  old  friend,  one 
with  whom  I had  spent  many  hours  in 
angling  companionship.  Without 
realizing  it,  I had  been  fishing  the 
entire  stretch  of  water  ahead  of  him; 
still  he  had  managed  to  pick  up  eight 
fish,  one  of  seventeen  inches,  a tribute 
to  his  angling  ability.  His  van  was 
parked  up  on  the  hillside  and  he 
invited  me  to  enjoy  a cold  drink  and 
the  remainder  of  the  late  afternoon  in 
the  pleasant  surroundings.  We  did 
just  that,  sitting  in  the  open  doorway 
of  the  van  and  looking  out  over  the 
valley  that  had  offered  so  much. 

A slight  breeze  caused  the  few 
remaining  leaves  on  the  aspen  trees  to 
shimmer  like  hanging  silver  dollars. 
Blue  sky  turned  to  gray  as  we  talked 
of  many  things:  of  the  fine  stream- 
bred  brown  trout  the  little  “river” 
produced  in  an  unspoiled  setting  and 
made  possible  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s sanctioning  of  the  no  kill,  no 
stocking  regulations;  of  the  hope  that 
the  management  of  this  stream  would 
become  a pattern  for  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy;  of  the  need  to  have  a 
piece  of  water  like  this  to  one’s  self  on 
occasion.  We  had  hoped  to  get  in  a 
few  more  nice  days  of  fishing  before 
the  raw  November  chill  ended  it  all; 
but,  unknowingly,  I had  made  the  last 
cast  of  the  season. 

A week  later,  in  thirty-eight  degree 
weather  I knelt  in  the  bankside  grass 
beside  the  pool  below  the  bridge,  the 
water  high  and  uninviting.  A chill  wind 
was  at  my  back,  black,  ominous  low- 
hanging  clouds  overhead,  numbed 
fingers  jammed  deep  in  my  pockets. 
The  little  bamboo  stick  that  had 
served  me  so  well  throughout  the  long 
summer  season  was  still  cased  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car.  I watched  the  slowly 
widening  rings  of  a fingerling  feeding 
in  the  back  eddy  next  to  the  sub- 
merged boulder.  I had  enjoyed  my  fall 
days  astream  and  now  they  were  over. 
The  season’s  first  snowflake  fell  and 
then  another  . . . wet  on  my  cheek  . . . 
or  was  it  a tear? 
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ITS  HERE  — 


NEW  AWARENESS  — 

For  the  first  time  in  my  career  with  the 
Fish  Commission,  about  13  years,  I en- 
countered three  fishermen  who  have  a 
camp  near  Byrnedale.  They  were  coming 
from  a small  brook  trout  stream  in  the 
Sinnemahoning  area  and  told  me  there 
were  two  large  rattle  snakes  lying  on  the 
trail  along  this  stream.  I walked  to  the 
area  and  found  a yellow  and  a black  phase 
rattler  along  the  trail  as  they  had  told  me. 
I was  very  surprised  that  the  two  snakes 
were  not  killed.  The  three  gave  no  reason 
for  not  killing  them  but  I think  the  feeling 
for  reptiles  and  amphibians  is  changing 
with  the  times.  I think  our  educational 
programs  along  these  lines  are  making 
people  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  crea- 
tures have  a place  in  the  environmental 
picture. 

Deputy  Ron  Milisits  and  I have  found 
the  popularity  of  snakes  is  increasing, 
judging  from  the  number  of  requests  that 
we  have  for  lectures.  We  have  presented 
lectures  to  the  YCC  Group  from  Forest 
County,  to  park  campers  at  Sizerville 
State  Park,  the  Home  and  Garden  Televi- 
sion Show  in  Emporium  and  have  a couple 
of  more  scheduled  soon.  At  each  one  of 
the  people  start  out  very  much  afraid  of 
snakes,  but  some  actually  end  up  touching 
them.  I know  they  have  a better  under- 
standing of  them  when  the  lecture  is  over. 

Stanley  G Hastings 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Cameron  County 


ALL  CHIEFS  — NO  INDIANS? 

While  on  patrol  at  Harveys  Lake 
recently,  I was  talking  to  a retired  WAC 
Officer  who  has  a summer  residence 
there.  She  was  complaining  to  me  about 
how  some  of  her  neighbors  were  always 
bringing  her  grief  in  the  way  of  buzzing  her 
dock  with  their  motorboats,  etc.  She  then 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  one  of  my  men 
(Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen)  had 
recently  parked  in  her  driveway  in  an  at- 
tempt to  apprehend  these  violators.  She 
informed  me  that  it  was  Colonel  Urban.  I 
asked  her  what  it  was  that  made  her  think 
that  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Urban  was  a “Colonel.”  She  said  that  she 
could  tell  by  the  silver  insignia  that  he 
wore  on  his  shirt  lapels.  I informed  her 


that  all  of  the  Fish  Commission  Officers 
wore  the  very  same  insignia  on  their  shirt 
collars  when  they  were  in  uniform.  The 
next  reply  was,  “Oh  my,  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  are  all  Colonels ?” 

The  small  silver  insignia  that  we  now 
wear  on  our  shirt  collars  are  replicas  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Coat  of  Arms.  I 
am  positive  that  in  no  branch  of  the 
service,  nor  at  any  time  did  the  coat-of- 
arms  ever  depict  the  rank  of  “Colonel.” 

Claude  M Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/ Luzerne  County 


TOO  SHALLOW! 

While  having  a discussion  with  several 
fellows  at  a sportsmen’s  club  meeting  of 
the  McSherrytown’s  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  the  discussion  itself 
was  about  the  use  of  turtle  hooks,  the  legal 
size,  etc.  One  sportsman  asked  what  he 
should  do  when  he  finds  opossums  on  his 
turtle  hooks!  Maybe  he’ll  try  setting  them 
a little  deeper  in  the  water. 

Warren  W Singer.  Jr 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Adams  & N/York  Counties 


ASK.  . . JUST  ASK! 

Recently  a Mrs.  Shaeffer  of  Clarion, 
Pennsylvania,  called  my  home  to  inquire 
where  her  husband  could  go  fishing  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Pine  Creek  and  catch  a 
palomino  trout  to  add  to  his  collection  of 
fishes  caught  in  Pennsylvania. 

My  son,  Jim,  took  the  call  and  directed 
her  to  a good  spot  near  McCully  Falls, 
and  told  her  that  there  might  be  some 
trout  left  uncaught.  Of  course,  he  couldn’t 
be  sure  of  a palomino  being  in  the  stream. 

Two  days  later  the  woman  called  again 
and  this  time  I took  the  call.  Mrs. 
Shaeffer  thanked  me  for  the  advice  my 
son  had  given  her,  stating  her  husband  had 
caught  a palomino  in  the  exact  spot  my 
son  had  described  over  the  telephone. 

You  can  guess  the  rest:  now  she  wanted 
exact  directions  and  the  location  of  an 
albino  trout  on  Glade  Run! 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 


Smell  that  delicious  tang  in  the  air? 
That’s  the  smell  of  fall,  and  should  tell 
every  serious  angler  that  some  of  the  best 
fishing  of  the  year  is  here. 

Bass  go  just  a little  crazy  in  the  fall, 
after  the  first  frost,  and  feed  voraciously 
on  just  about  anything  you  can  put  in  front 
of  them  and  cooler  water  will  ensure  a 
good  fight. 

Take  my  advice:  take  a little  lunch,  a 
good  friend,  and  your  favorite  rod  and 
head  for  bass  water.  You  won’t  regret  it! 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Lancaster  County 


...OF  A DIFFERENT  COLOR? 

Recently,  while  en  route  to  patrol  the 
Youghiogheny  River  in  the  West  Newton, 
Smithton  area,  I came  across  a road- 
killed  deer.  After  putting  the  deer  in  the 
back  of  my  station  wagon,  being  only  a few 
miles  from  my  home  I decided  to  return 
home  and  clean  up  a bit  before  disposing 
of  the  deer.  Upon  arriving  home,  1 opened 
the  back  of  my  station  wagon  and  went 
into  the  house.  All  of  a sudden  my  2 Yi- 
year-old  daughter,  who  I didn’t  know  was 
outside,  came  running  to  the  door  yelling 
very  excitedly  for  her  mother.  When  my 
wife  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  my  little  girl  pointed  to  the  deer  in 
the  back  of  the  car  and  proudly  said, 
“Look  Mommy,  Daddy  bought  me  a 
horsie”! 

Michael  S Kurdilla 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Westmoreland  County 


THANKS.  BUT  NO  THANKS! 

On  a recent  fishing  trip  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Nolf  and  I stopped  for  a break 
on  the  shore  of  a lake  we  had  been  work- 
ing for  bass.  While  we  were  there,  two 
older  fellows  arrived  and  prepared  their 
boat  to  go  fishing.  Naturally,  talk  turned 
to  bass  fishing.  One  of  the  elderly  gents 
stated  he  liked  to  fish  the  lily  pads  for 
bass,  but  he  always  got  snagged.  Most 
public  servants  are  forever  trying  to  be 
helpful  and  Mr.  Nolf  was  no  exception.  He 
produced  our  recently  discovered  “snag- 
less” lure  that  we  both  had  been  casting 
for  hours  into  the  pads  without  a snag  and 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  on  a large  sec- 
tion of  pads.  His  first  cast  snagged  solid 
and  had  to  be  broken  off!  The  fellows 
loaded  their  boat  and  left  without  even 
asking  where  they  could  buy  our  hot  new 
discovery. 

Robert  L Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Luzerne  County 
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CHANGING  TIMES  — 

Deputy  Jack  McMillan  borrowed  a 
book  from  a friend  which  was  entitled, 
“Report  of  the  Fish  Commissioners,” 
dated  1903.  Jack  loaned  the  book  to  me 
and  I found  it  very  interesting.  1 was 
amazed  at  the  reports  of  some  of  the  early 
day  “fish  wardens.”  To  show  how  things 
have  changed  — Sunday  fishing  without 
permission  of  the  landowner  carried  a fine 
of  $50.00!  Today,  it  is  only  $25.00.  For  dy- 
namiting a river,  a violator  received  100 
days  in  the  Warren  jail.  Another  was 
found  not  guilty  of  shooting  bass  with  a 
rifle!  A violation  of  14  illegal-sized  trout 
cost  $141.75.  That’s  $1.75  more  than  to- 
day. The  most  amusing  was  the  fine  for  in- 
terference with  an  officer:  would  you 
believe  only  $7.75?  That  one  is  up:  $92.25! 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


CAT  GOT " CAUGHT " 

Deputy  Jack  Snyder,  while  cleaning  out 
his  freezer,  found  an  old  trout  that  he  had 
previously  confiscated  for  evidence  from  a 
fisherman  who  had  caught  more  than  his 
limit.  Fie  decided  to  feed  it  to  his  cat,  who 
promptly  devoured  it.  A few  days  later, 
Jack’s  family  noticed  that  the  cat  was 
walking  around  towing  a length  of  leader 
and  snap  swivel  which  emanated  from  the 
cat’s  “stern.”  Tugging  very  gently  on  the 
leader  to  see  if  he  could  remove  it.  Jack 
realized  that  the  hook  was  probably  still 
attached  to  the  leader  and  to  the  inside  of 
his  cat!  Fie  clipped  the  leader  off  as  close 
to  its  “source”  as  possible  and  hoped  for 
the  best.  The  cat  is  now  doing  fine,  but 
when  offered  another  trout  will  eat  it  only 
with  extreme  caution! 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


THE  DARKER  SIDE — 

Being  a Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
I often  hear  what  an  “easy  job”  it  is  being 
in  the  great  outdoors  patrolling  the  lakes 
and  streams.  FJowever,  few  people  realize 
that  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  job.  For 
instance,  on  Sunday,  July  24,  the  Fish 
Commission  was  called  upon  to  assist  in 
searching  for  bodies  in  the  Conemaugh 
Dam  area  following  the  disastrous  flood  of 
Johnstown  and  surrounding  communities 
on  July  20th.  Waterways  Patrolman  Don 
FJyatt  and  Deputies  Amil  Zuzik,  Emery 
Secosky  and  I put  in  close  to  15  hours  that 
day  and  had  the  unpleasant  task  of 
recovering  four  bodies  from  the  muddy 
waters.  But  I’m  sure  the  next  time  I’m  out 
on  patrol  and  I stop  to  check  someone’s 


fishing  license.  I’ll  be  reminded  again  of 
the  “easy  job”  I have. 

Michael  S Kurd  ilia 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Westmoreland  County 


THE  DUTCH  AND  FISHING 

Recently  I had  the  pleasure  of  having 
Sjaak  Van  Schie  (of  the  Netherlands,  and 
a 4-H  Exchange  person)  spend  a typical 
day  on  patrol  with  me.  During  our  con- 
versation he  told  me  that,  “The  Nether- 
lands is  approximately  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut and  Vi  the  size  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a 30  million  population.”  He  also 
stated  that  5 million  persons  bought  fish- 
ing license  last  year.  A license  is  required 
of  every  person  who  fishes  — regardless 
of  age.  The  regular  rate  is  $5.00  per 
person  but  a reduced  fee  is  given  to  the 
very  young.  He  mentioned  that  much  fish- 
ing was  done  in  the  many  canals  that  cut 
through  Holland.  Many  of  the  fishermen 
fish  for  the  fun  of  it.  He  indicated  that 
carp  and  our  forms  of  chubs  and  suckers 
were  the  predominant  species  caught.  He 
seemed  very  surprised  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania we  could  get  so  much  fishing  and 
boating  for  such  a small  cost.  I agreed 
with  him  on  that  point! 

Bernie  Ambrose 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Elk  County 


"DEEP  SIX”! 

Early  one  Sunday  morning,  while  still 
dark.  Deputy  Tom  Kamerzel  and  I arrived 
at  the  Canal  Park  launching  ramp  in 
Allentown.  We  had  planned  to  do  some 
musky  fishing  in  the  Lehigh  River  and 
were  in  the  process  of  launching  our  boat 
when  something  in  the  water  sent  a chill 
up  our  spines.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
river,  in  several  feet  of  water,  we  could 
positively  see  a red  light  glowing  and  in  the 
morning  gloom  it  was  quite  eerie.  We 
launched  the  boat  to  investigate  and,  as  we 
got  closer,  then  noticed  two  red  lights 
shining  in  about  six  feet  of  water.  As  it  got 
lighter,  we  could  at  last  see  what  the  ob- 
ject was.  Someone  had  “launched”  their 
car  into  the  river  and  there  it  sat,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  river  with  the  lights  on!  We 
notified  the  police  who  soon  arrived  and 
towed  the  car  to  shore.  No  bodies  were  in- 
side, and  the  car  was  in  pretty  good  shape. 
Why  it  was  there  is  anybody’s  guess. 

Fred  Mussel 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Lehigh  County 


OPENING  DAY  JITTERS 

This  story  was  related  to  me  recently 
about  a fisherman  from  the  Pittsburgh 


area  who  arrived  on  Spring  Creek,  near 
Hallton,  Pa.,  his  favorite  trout  stream,  at 
5:00  a.m.  on  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season.  He  wanted  to  be  the  first  one  there 
to  make  sure  he  had  a special  rock.  Well, 
he  was  the  first  one  and  waited.  As  he 
waited,  other  fishermen  arrived  and  rigged 
various  rods  and  checked  over  their  equip- 
ment. At  exactly  7:59  a.m.  all  H — broke 
loose  as  fishermen  stood  up  and  made  the 
first  casts  of  a new  season.  Our  friend  also 
stood  up  to  make  his  first  cast  — BUT, 
when  he  did,  he  discovered  that  he  hadn’t 
rigged  up  his  rod! 

Bernie  Ambrose 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Elk  County 


A RAY  OF  HOPE! 

Deputy  James  Lenz  was  working  at  the 
Goldsboro  Access  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  July  and  it  was  a rather  trying  day 
because  a great  number  of  people  using 
the  area  were  upset  because  they  couldn’t 
park  just  anywhere.  By  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  Jim  was  about  the  end  of  his 
rope,  so  to  speak,  when  a lady  came  for- 
ward and  quickly  grabbed  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, “Bless  You,  Fish  Warden.” 
Then,  just  as  quickly,  left.  Jim  was  caught 
off  guard  and  never  said  a word.  By  the 
time  he  recovered  she  was  gone.  Ap- 
parently, even  some  dark  days  have  a 
silver  lining. 

Warren  W Singer,  Jr. 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Adams  & N/York  Counties 


BEAT  IT,  POP! 

During  the  crappie  spawning  season  at 
Pinchot  Lake,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  I 
decided  to  introduce  the  sport  of  angling 
to  my  three-year-old  daughter.  So,  one 
evening  the  family  proceeded  to  Pinchot 
Lake  and  I thought  that  I would  assist  our 
daughter  and  leave  my  wife  fish  in  peace 
and  quiet.  Well,  in  short  order,  my 
daughter  caught  three  crappies  by  herself. 
When  I tried  to  aid  her  again,  I was 
pushed  away  and  told  to  go  fish  with  my 
wife.  So  much  for  the  fishing  lessons! 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Adams  & N/York  Counties 


MOVING? 

Send  us  both  your 
old  and  new  addresses 
with  both  zipcodes. 
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Fly  Tying 


THE  SINGLE-HANK  ’HOPPER 

a simplified  grasshopper  pattern 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


There  is  a peculiar  fascination  in 
’hopper  fishing,  especially  on  the 
meadow  streams.  Here  the  angler 
must  stalk  his  prey  like  a bow  hunter, 
often  creeping  along  on  hands  and 
knees  in  the  tall  grass  because  the 
trout  are  shy  and  concealment  is  im- 
portant. The  quarry  is  frequently 
found  underneath  the  cover  of 
overhanging  grass,  or  along  a wa- 
tercress bed  at  the  stream’s  edge, 
waiting  for  whatever  fare  the  current 
brings  him.  The  cast  should  be  made 
from  a crouch  — or  even  from  a sit- 
ting position  — for  to  stand  erect  on 
the  bank  risks  scaring  the  trout  and 
spoiling  the  angler’s  chance  for  suc- 
cess. The  whole  game  is  a challenge 
and  the  rewards  can  be  great  because 
big  trout  have  a known  fondness  for 
grasshoppers. 

Most  veteran  ’hopper  fishermen 
will  tell  you  that  trout  prefer  the 
yellow-bodied  Short-Horned  Grass- 
hoppers over  the  green  varieties, 
which  include  the  Katydid.  This  has 
been  my  experience,  too,  with  a few 
exceptions,  and  they  present  tempting 
morsels  for  birds  and  animals  as  well 
as  fish. 

There  are  many  ’hopper  patterns 
around  today  but  those  made  of  deer 
hair  are  the  most  trouble-free  of  all.  A 
small  amount  of  silicone  paste  worked 
into  the  hair  will  keep  a ’hopper  of  this 
type  floating  indefinitely.  I’ve  always 


felt  that  many  commercially  available 
patterns,  tied  on  size  #8  or  # 10  hooks, 
are  oversized  for  most  eastern  fishing. 
I could  be  quite  happy  with  nothing 
but  #14’s  in  my  ’hopper  compartment 
but  I do  carry  a few  #16’s  and  #18’s 
for  early  summer.  Of  course,  the  few 
grasshoppers  still  around  by  late  fall 
are  quite  large  and  justify  larger  pat- 
terns at  this  time  of  year. 

The  Single-Hank  ’Hopper  was  so 
designated  because,  except  for  the 
kicker  legs,  it  is  made  from  a single 
hank  of  hair.  The  hair  is  natural  deer 
body  hair,  of  medium  shade  with 
speckled  tips,  dyed  yellow.  When 
dyed,  the  lighter  shanks  of  the  hair 
take  on  a yellowish  cast  while  the 
darker  tips  remain  brownish.  Tied  as 
prescribed,  the  doubled  body  and 
head  of  the  fly  are  distinctly  yellow, 
while  the  wings  are  somewhat  darker. 
The  kicker  legs  are  single  quill  fibres 
from  a goose  quill  feather  dyed  rust 
and  are  taken  from  the  short  side  of 
the  feather. 

I have  caught  many  good  trout  on 
the  S-H  ’Hopper  but  one  I remember 
most  vividly  was  one  I didn’t  quite 
catch.  We  were  fishing  a rather  large 
stream  on  a hot  August  afternoon  and 
doing  surprisingly  well,  considering 
the  intensity  of  the  blazing  sun.  I had 
fished  up  through  a deep  pool  to  an  is- 
land, around  which  my  wife,  Marion, 
was  fishing  and  she  told  me  she  had 
earlier  seen  what  appeared  to  be  a 
large  brown  trout  wallowing  in  a 
shallow  pocket  next  to  the  high  bank. 
Curious,  I waded  over  to  midstream, 
where  I could  watch  the  pocket  from 
a discreet  distance.  Nothing  was  stir- 
ring now  and  from  my  angle  I couldn’t 
see  if  the  fish  was  still  there.  The 
pocket  was  formed  by  an  indentation 


in  the  bank  and  the  opening  was 
blocked  by  a half-submerged  log.  The 
current  between  me  and  the  pocket 
was  swift  and  there  didn’t  appear  to 
be  any  way  one  could  make  a fly  sit  in 
that  pocket  long  enough  for  the  trout 
to  see  it,  much  less,  take  it.  And,  even 
if  he  took  it,  what  then?  He’d  simply 
swim  under  the  log,  foul  my  leader 
and  the  case  would  be  closed. 

Common  sense  told  me  to  move  on 
and  fish  elsewhere  but  the  blind  ra- 
tionale of  the  fly  fisher  prevailed  and  I 
decided  to  make  “just  one  cast.”  I 
threw  high  and  hard  toward  the  bank, 
checked  the  cast  abruptly  and,  marvel 
of  marvels,  the  ’hopper  dropped  into 
the  pocket  with  loose  leader  to  spare. 
The  fly  sat  there  an  eternal  two 
seconds  when  a pointed  snout  parted 
the  surface  and  took  it.  What  hap- 
pened then  is  mostly  a blur  in  my 
recollection  but  I remember  holding 
my  rod  as  high  as  possible,  applying 
all  the  pressure  I dared,  to  keep  his 
head  up,  and,  miraculously,  he 
slithered  over  the  log  and  into  the 
main  flow.  Helped  by  the  current,  the 
trout  bolted  downstream  to  the  pool 
below  and  I finally  caught  up  with  him 
there.  Twice  he  appeared  tired 
enough  to  net  and  twice  he  took  off 
when  he  saw  the  mesh  submerged. 
Eventually,  the  big  tail  began  to  fan 
feebly  above  the  surface  and  I knew 
the  struggle  would  shortly  be  ended. 
As  I drew  him  over  the  outstretched 
net  I was  mesmerized  by  his  big  spots, 
the  gold-plated  gill  covers  and  flaming 
crimson  adipose  fin.  Then  I was  sud- 
denly aware  that  the  rod  pressure  had 
relaxed  and  I watched  helplessly  as 
the  big  trout  sank  slowly,  turned  and 
swam  off  into  deep  water.  There  had 
been  no  breakage;  the  hold  of  the 
hook  had  simply  come  undone! 

Maybe  it’s  best  I didn’t  land  that 
trout.  Had  I stretched  a tape  along  his 
length  he  probably  would  have  proved 
smaller  than  I estimated.  And,  if  he 
really  were  as  big  as  I thought,  no  one 
would  have  believed  me  — except  my 
wife.  But  that’s  the  way  it  is  with  ’hop- 
per fishing;  there’s  nothing  average 
about  it. 
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Dressing  the  Single-Hank  'Hopper: 


Left:  Insert  a size  § 14  dry  fly  hook  in  vise 
and  tie  in  yellow  nymph  thread  behind 
eye.  Wind  thread  to  bend,  then  spiral  it 
back  to  point  of  tie-in.  Cut  a smallish 
bunch  (when  twisted,  about  twice  the 
diameter  of  a kitchen  match)  of  yellow- 
dyed  deer  body  hair  and  match  the  tips 
evenly.  /4s  shown,  measure  the  hair  to 
about  3 xh  times  the  length  of  the  shank. 
This  is  the  effective  wing  length. 

Right:  Bind  hair  (tips  toward  bend)  on  top 
of  shank  behind  eye.  Hold  hair  in  bundle 
over  shank  and  spiral  thread  around  hair 
and  shank  to  bend  in  firm,  spaced  turns. 
Then  trim  excess  hair  butts  in  front,  as 
shown. 


NX 


Left:  Arrange  hair  extending  over  bend 
into  a tight  bundle  and  fold  forward  over 
underbody.  Spiral  thread  forward  around 
doubled  body,  again  in  tight,  spaced  turns 
to  just  behind  eye. 

Right:  Lay  bodkin  needle  over  hair  at  tie- 
in  windings.  Fold  hair  up  and  over  needle. 
Hold  with  left  hand  in  this  position  and 
remove  needle. 


Left:  Take  two  or  three  turns  of  thread 
around  hair  and  hook,  forming  head  and 
setting  wings  in  position. 

Right:  For  kicker  legs,  select  two  fibres 
from  the  short  side  of  a goose  quill 
feather,  dyed  rust.  Place  along  either  side 
of  body  and  secure  with  two  turns  behind 
head.  Then  bend  butts  backwards  and 
wind  over  folded  portion  to  lock  in  place 
Trim  excess  butts.  Finally,  whip- finish 
thread  behind  eye  and  apply  head  lacquer. 

Below:  The  finished  Single-Hank  'Hopper 
A coating  of  lacquer  on  the  hair  head 
enhances  its  durability. 
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Remaining  motionless,  allow- 
ing the  body  to  become 
a " natural  life  jacket."  is 
the  most  difficult  part 
of  drownproofing  to  learn. 


To  surface  for  air.  legs  are 
lifted  for  a scissors  kick, 
hands  brought  up  in  front; 
A downward  thrust  and  kick 
brings  swimmer  up  to  surface. 


DROWNPROOFING... 

Helps  Build  Confidence  in  the  Water 


Boater’s 
ullefin 
oard 

by  Alan  Mac  Kay 


The  technique  of  drownproofing,  a 
skill  that  was  developed  nearly 
40  years  ago,  has  been  given  a large 
amount  of  publicity  recently  in  na- 
tional publications.  A recent  issue  of 
the  Sunday  Parade  magazine  carried 
a large  feature  article  on  the  drown- 
proofing technique,  excerpted  as 
follows: 

“Each  year  8,000  Americans  lose 
their  lives  by  drowning,  but  95  percent 
of  those  tragedies  could  be  avoided  if 
people  knew  a simple  technique 
called,  aptly  enough,  drownproofing.” 
That’s  the  conviction  of  Boston 
University’s  aquatics  director,  Dr. 
Reagh  Wetmore,  53,  who  is  drown- 


proofing’s leading  expert.  The 
method,  he  says,  teaches  both  swim- 
mers and  nonswimmers  to  survive  for 
long  periods  and  travel  great  dis- 
tances in  rough  water.  It  has  become 
an  exact  science,  yet  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  population  has  had  the 
benefit  of  it. 

“Treading  water,  floating  on  your 
back  and  doing  the  crawl  stroke  can 
lead  to  panic  and  exhaustion,”  Dr. 
Wetmore  points  out.  Instead,  drown- 
proofed  swimmers  float  face  down  in  a 
dangling  position,  their  heads  beneath 
the  water,  and  propel  themselves  up- 
ward for  air  periodically  by  perform- 
ing an  easy,  modified  version  of  the 
breast  stroke. 

“It’s  a way  for  people  in  water  to 
use  their  natural  buoyancy  to  ad- 
vantage and  to  conserve  and  control 
their  breathing,”  Dr.  Wetmore 
explains. 

Drownproofing  can  be  learned  by 
children  over  the  age  of  4 and  even 
elderly  or  handicapped  persons,  he 
adds. 


“Lots  of  programs  try  to  teach  the 
handicapped  to  swim  right  away,” 
says  Dr.  Wetmore,  “but  drownproof- 
ing should  come  first.  You  learn  to 
stay  afloat  in  any  situation.  Even  good 
swimmers  make  up  10  percent  of  each 
year’s  drowning  victims,  but  that’s  be- 
cause ‘swim’  is  often  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  should  be  the  priority  of 
everyone.” 

The  basic  principle  is  that  it  takes 
too  much  effort  to  keep  one’s  head 
above  water  for  longer  than  half  an 
hour.  Once  a swimmer  stops  treading 
water,  he’ll  sink  right  down.  And  in 
rough  water,  back  floating  can  be  im- 
possible. 

But  with  his  head  face  down  in  the 
water,  the  drown-proofed  swimmer 
can  rest  while  the  back  of  his  neck 
stays  at  or  near  the  surface  at  all 
times.  The  body  becomes  a “natural 
life  jacket”  in  a crouched  position. 
The  arms  and  legs  hand  down  loosely. 

After  six  to  10  seconds,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  get  an  exchange  of  air. 
The  drown-proofed  swimmer  brings 
his  hands  upward,  folded  in  front  of 
his  face,  and  lifts  his  legs  in  prepara- 
tion for  a scissors  kick.  Now  he 
exhales  and  tilts  his  head  upward,  out 
of  the  water,  until  his  chin  is  at  the 
surface.  To  keep  from  sinking  while 
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With  head  tilted  upward,  the 
swimmer  inhales  as  his 
chin  surfaces.  To  keep  from 
sinking  while  inhaling 
the  arms  are  thrust  sideways. 


With  a fresh  lungful  of  air, 
the  swimmer's  head  drops 
forward  into  the  water  as 
before.  Then,  a travel 
stroke  follows  (see  text). 


inhaling,  he  thrusts  his  arms  sideways 
and  downward,  also  doing  the  scissors 
kick.  Then  his  head  drops  forward 
into  the  water  as  before. 

A travel  stroke  follows.  With  a 
fresh  lungful  of  air  and  with  his  head 
down  again,  the  swimmer  extends  his 
arms  forward  and  raises  one  foot  up- 
ward to  the  surface  behind  him.  A 
scissors  kick  brings  the  body  into  hori- 
zontal position.  Then  he  sweeps  his 
arms  backward  and  moves  forward  in 
a smooth  glide. 

I recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
try  out  the  drownproofing  technique 
while  taking  a swimming  test  for  a 
Red  Cross  sailing  course.  We  were  re- 
quired to  swim  for  ten  minutes  while 
fully  clothed,  including  shoes.  This 
was  about  the  empteenth  time  I’d 
taken  a test  like  this,  and  though  I 
consider  myself  to  be  a good  swim- 
mer, ten  minutes  of  treading  water  in 
wet  clothes  is  tiring. 

The  greatest  obstacle  I had  to  over- 
come while  practicing  drownproofing 
was  to  force  myself  to  remain  still  in 
the  water.  Treading  water  while 
clothed  requires  considerable  motion 
to  keep  the  head  above  water.  It  took 
a while  to  convince  myself  that,  in 
remaining  absolutely  motionless  in 
the  water,  I would  indeed  float.  It 


works.  With  feet  dangling  straight 
down  and  arms  spread,  the  back  of 
my  neck  remained  out  of  the  water. 
The  only  energy  expended  at  all  was 
in  raising  the  head  every  ten  seconds 
or  so  to  take  a breath.  Not  only  did  I 
stay  afloat,  I was  completely  relaxed. 
So  it  works,  but  when  would  I ever  use 
it? 

CAN  BE  DEADLY  IN 
COLD  WATER 

One  fact  that  can  not  be  over- 
looked, is  that  drownproofing,  as  a life 
saving  technique,  is  great  in  a heated 
swimming  pool  or  in  very  warm 
waters,  but  in  water  below  60  degrees 
the  technique  itself  can  kill.  In  cold 
water,  the  body  loses  vital  heat  most 
rapidly  in  the  areas  that  drownproof- 
ing exposes:  the  armpits,  groin  and 
neck.  Practicing  drownproofing  in 
cold  water  can  accelerate  the  condi- 
tion of  hypothermia. 

The  travel  stroke,  as  taught  in 
drownproofing,  makes  progress 
through  the  water  an  extremely  slow 
process  — you  can  float  for  an 
extended  period  of  time;  but,  if  your 
object  is  to  get  yourself  out  of  the 
water,  the  technique  can  become  self- 
defeating. 

As  our  primary  concern  in  boating 
safety,  we  pondered  the  value  of  the 


drownproofing  technique  in  reducing 
boating  fatalities.  Our  conclusion  was 
an  unqualified  “yes,”  for  the  simple 
reason  that  anyone  who  has  mastered 
drownproofing  and  is  confident  with 
the  technique  is  not  going  to  panic 
when  suddenly  thrown  into  the  water. 

So  far  in  1977,  19  persons  have 
drowned  in  boating-related  accidents 
on  Pennsylvania  waters.  In  every 
instance  recorded  this  year,  a fatality 
occurred  because  the  victim  was  not 
prepared  for  an  unexpected  plunge 
over  the  side  of  a small  boat.  Whether 
the  accident  occurred  as  a result  of 
capsizing  or  falling  overboard,  or  was 
weather  or  water  level  oriented,  all  19 
persons  expired  because  they  were 
not  prepared  to  handle  themselves  in 
the  water.  On  a case-by-case  basis  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  how  many 
lives  might  have  been  saved  if  panic 
had  not  been  a contributing  factor. 
Drownproofing  may  have  helped.  Life 
jackets  would  have  helped  more. 

As  a life  saving  tool,  drownproofing 
can  be  a valuable  additional  skill  to 
acquire.  It  should  not  be  substituted 
for  good  swimming  ability,  or  basic 
skills  in  small  craft  rescue.  Nor  can  it 
take  the  place  of  an  accessible  per- 
sonal flotation  device  and  the  ability 
to  put  it  on  in  the  water. 
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Ashore 

& 

Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 


The  sometimes  tempestuous,  often 
unpredictable  Susquehanna 
River  begins  its  448-mile  pilgrimage 
at  Lake  Ostego  in  central  New  York, 
wiggles  its  way  through  Pennsylvania, 
and  comes  to  rest  at  the  Chesapeake 
Bay’s  headwaters  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland,  providing  a 27,500  square 
mile  watershed  and  drainage  basin.  In 
the  405-mile  run  from  Lake  Ostego  to 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  the  river  ele- 
vation drops  968  feet  or  an  average  of 
2.39  feet  per  mile.  The  last  43  miles  of 
the  river’s  flow  — between  Columbia 
and  Havre  de  Grace  — sees  the  river 
elevation  drop  at  nearly  double  its 
previous  rate  ...  an  average  of  5.28 
feet  per  mile  or  227  feet.  It  is  here,  in 
the  lower  basin,  where  three  huge 
hydroelectric  complexes  of  interest  to 
area  boaters  and  fishermen  exist. 
Probably  few  readers  have  not  heard 
of  at  least  one  of  the  three:  Cono- 
wingo,  Holtwood,  and  Safe  Harbor. 

Writing  this  column  took  me  back 
to  Safe  Harbor  one  hot,  sultry  sum- 
mer evening  last  July,  looking  for 
some  inside  information  and  in-depth 
facts  for  this  article.  Thanks  largely 
to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fink,  Assistant 
Chief  Operator  at  Safe  Harbor,  I was 
not  disappointed.  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Fink  expert  in  hydroelectric  plant 
operation,  he  is  an  avid  fisherman  and 
first-rate  boater.  He  is,  in  fact,  cur- 
rently Vice  Commander  of  Lancaster 
Flotilla  14-1  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary. 

Charlie  smiled  when  I mentioned 
how  good  it  was  to  see  business  and  in- 
dustry expressing  more  community 
concern  and  involvement  in  recent 
years.  He  beamed  and  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  fact  his  company  was  no 
johnny-come-lately  in  that  area 
they’d  been  providing  recreational 


A boat  ramp,  loading  dock  and  pier  are  available  to  the  fishing 
and  boating  public  during  the  regular  season  at  Safe  Harbor. 


facilities  way  back  from  the  day  the 
dam  was  completed  . . . September 
29,  1931.  And  Charlie  should  know: 
he  spent  his  first  year  at  Holtwood 
and  has  been  at  Safe  Harbor  ever 
since  ...  a span  of  more  than  40 
years.  “We're  not  just  holding  our 
own,”  he  said  proudly.  “We’re 
constantly  improving  and  adding  to 
our  recreational  facilities  for  the 
public.”  With  that,  he  pointed  to  an 
array  of  new  charcoal  grills  lined  up 
like  soldiers,  ready  to  be  shipped  to 
the  various  picnic  areas  the  company 
provides  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Charlie  Fink  soon  began  to  auto- 
matically roll  out  the  figures  and 
statistics,  “The  dam  is  almost  a mile 
long  (4,869  feet)  and  is  62  feet  high.  It 
impounds  22  billion,  500  million 
gallons  of  water  to  form  Lake  Clarke. 
Dam  elevation  is  227  feet  above  sea 
level  and  it  has  thirty-two  spillway 
(flood)  gates,  which  are  50  feet  wide 
and  35  feet  high.” 

From  a boat  on  Lake  Clarke,  you 
possibly  could  see  most  of  the  spillway 
gates  opening  as  they  are  raised. 
However,  a number  of  the  gates  are 


lowered  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
see  these  in  time  to  avoid  being  swept 
over  the  dam  with  the  water!  If  you 
are  close  enough  to  see  whether  a gate 
is  open  or  closed,  you’re  too  close! 
Even  if  you  were  lucky  (?)  enough  to 
have  the  boat  catch  on  an  adjacent 
abutment,  chances  are  the  craft 
would  either  be  smashed  to  pieces  or 
capsized.  In  either  case,  you’d  end  up 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dam.  (See 
why  the  PFC  has  regulations  govern- 
ing boating  in  dam  areas?) 

Since  Lake  Clarke  encompasses 
over  seven  thousand  acres,  there  is  no 
justification  for  boating  anywhere 
near  the  massive  structure.  In  spite  of 
regulations  and  what  should  be  com- 
mon sense  boating  procedures,  Safe 
Harbor  leaves  nothing  to  chance. 
There  are  large,  shoreline  signs  warn- 
ing of  the  dam,  easily  spotted  from  a 
boat  as  well  as  a neon  sign  across  the 
dam.  Before  any  spillway  gate  is 
opened,  a shrill,  piercing  siren  is 
sounded  a full  ten  minutes  prior  to  the 
opening.  The  siren  also  alerts  boaters 
and  fishermen  alike  in  the  dam’s 
tailrace  area.  As  a last  resort,  a power 


Kline's  Run  Park  is  one  of  numerous  recreational  areas  provided. 
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Charles  Fink,  Assistant  Chief  Operator  for  the  Safe  Harbor  plant, 
shows  author's  wife  and  son  the  danger  sign  on  the  dam. 


voice  hailer  is  used  to  shout  an  ampli- 
fied warning  to  those  who  have  not 
heeded  earlier  alerts.  Even  then,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  plant 
workers  have  jumped  into  one  of  the 
worker’s  private  boat  to  “rescue  a few 
dam  (damn?)  fools.”  But  don’t  count 
on  these  last  minute  heroics  to  save 
you.  Plant  personnel  have  important, 
demanding,  safety-related  jobs  that 
require  almost  constant  attention. 

Charlie  Fink  recommends,  and  I 
heartily  agree,  that  you  have  a suit- 
able anchor  and  line  aboard,  made  up 
and  ready  to  use.  (Good  practice  no 
matter  where  you  boat!)  If  your 
engine  should  fail,  this  could  save  you 
from  having  either  wind  or  current 
drift  you  into  or  over  the  dam.  Al- 
though average  water  depth  in  the 
area  of  the  lake  boaters  frequent 
averages  7-12  feet,  water  depth 
against  the  dam  runs  about  fifty  feet. 
Most  boating  is  done  on  the  York 
County  ( Wrightsville-Long  Level) 
side  of  the  lake.  The  Lancaster 
County  (Columbia)  side  is  shallow, 
muddy  and  rock-lined.  In  line  with 
Safe  Harbor’s  concern  for  the  public’s 


recreational  needs,  operating 
procedures  at  the  dam  advise  the 
lake’s  waters  may  not  be  lowered 
more  than  three  feet  on  a weekend, 
except  in  an  emergency.  In  all  cases,  a 
depthfinder  is  a worthwhile  invest- 
ment to  protect  your  boat,  your  prop, 
and  your  pride. 

Lake  Clarke  covers  11.5  square 
miles  (7,360  acres)  and  has  a length  of 
ten  miles.  For  most  boats  of  any  size, 
good  boating  water  runs  from  the  tip 
of  the  islands  just  south  of  the  Route 
30  bridge  to  the  proximity  of  the  dam. 
The  company  provides  a double-width 
launching  ramp,  several  picnic  areas 
complete  with  tables  and  grills,  park- 
ing areas  for  cars  and  trailers  and 
restrooms  on  the  York  County  side  in 
the  area  known  as  Long  Level.  (There 
are  also  several  commercial  marinas 
along  the  shoreline  and  the  PFC  has  a 
boat  access  area  (canoes,  jon  boats, 
rowboats,  etc.)  in  Wrightsville’s  back- 
yard on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Route  30  bridge.)  Safe 
Harbor  also  provides,  during  the  sum- 
mer boating  season,  a loading  pier  ad- 
jacent to  their  ramp.  Since  fall  fishing 


and  boating  in  the  area  is  great  after 
the  pier  is  out,  better  take  along  a pair 
of  waders  or  two  for  launching  and 
retrieving  the  boat,  as  well  as  board- 
ing. 

Best  fishing  is  in  the  turbulence  of 
the  dam’s  tailrace.  Boaters  on  the 
downstream  side  of  the  immediate 
dam  area  use  boats  primarily  as  fish- 
ing platforms.  This  area  requires 
extra  care,  and  local  knowledge  is 
most  helpful  and  should  be  gratefully 
accepted.  Water  is  about  20-25  feet 
deep  adjacent  to  the  dam’s  building, 
but  in  a downstream  distance  of  only 
150  feet  drops  to  only  about  a three 
foot  depth.  Rocks  and  boulders  the 
size  of  a house  dot  the  island-laced 
waterscape.  With  care,  knowledge, 
and  a little  bit  of  luck,  they  tell  me 
you  can  boat  from  the  dam  to  Holt- 
wood  Dam’s  Lake  Aldred.  But  re- 
member, it’s  the  rocks  you  can’t  see 
that  do  you  dirty.  The  boating  area 
below  the  dam  definitely  favors  the 
eastern  (Lancaster  County)  side.  Al- 
though the  spillgates  are  on  the  other 
two-third  of  the  dam’s  span  (and  in  all 
cases  require  getting  out  of  the  area 
when  the  siren  sounds),  there  can  be 
considerable  turbulence  caused  by  the 
generating  turbines  flow-through 
water  . . . even  when  the  floodgates 
are  closed.  The  amount  of  turbulence 
varies,  naturally,  with  the  generating 
needs  at  any  given  time. 

Boating  fishermen  run  up  against 
the  edge  of  the  turbulence  and  cast 
right  into  the  swirling  waters  where 
they  usually  find  plenty  of  fish  waiting. 
Bass,  walleye,  perch,  carp,  bluegills, 
and  catfish  make  up  the  fish  popula- 
tion. For  those  without  a boat,  you 
can  climb  over  the  rock-lined  banks  in 
the  dam’s  shadow  and  cast  to  your 
heart’s  content.  Or,  fish  from  the 
draft  tube  bridge  paralleling  the 
dam’s  building  and  drop  a lure  or 
worm  right  down  into  the  churning 
waters.  (Access  for  fishing  on  the 
grounds  is  6 AM  till  10  PM  daily.) 
You’ll  even  find  the  company  has  pro- 
vided vended  food  and  beverages  and 
a couple  of  picnic  tables  under  a small 
covered  pavilion  at  the  shore  end  of 
the  bridge  and  provided  wheelchair 
access. 

Safe  Harbor  Hydroelectric  Project 
is  12  miles  from  Lancaster;  24  miles 
from  York;  48  miles  from  Harrisburg; 
76  miles  from  Philadelphia;  and  72 
miles  from  Baltimore. 


Anglers  regularly  fish  the  turbulence  from  the  draft  tube  bridge. 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Fish  spawn  in  Pennsyl- 
vania waters  from  March  (perch)  to  De- 
cember (brook  trout).  Bluegills  have  the 
longest  spawning  period,  from  late  May 
or  early  June  into  late  July,  depending 
on  water  temperature. 

Jigs  with  all  kinds  of  dressings  are  on 

the  market.  Deer  hair,  saddle  hackles, 
and  marabou  are  favorites.  The  most  ef- 
fective of  all  is  marabou  because  this 
feathery  material  figuratively  comes  to 
life  when  the  jig  is  retrieved.  It  pulsates 
and  breathes  with  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  lure. 

A midget  fly  rod  and  a leader  tapered 

to  5X  or  6X  can  make  small  fish  feel 
like  lunkers. 

Color  of  the  back  of  a plug  is  impor- 
tant. Dark  colors  match  the  hues  of  such 
natural  food  as  chubs  and  minnows. 
Light  shades  imitate  the  color  of  a perch, 
golden  shiner,  or  sucker. 

Very  large  poppers  are  not  good  sur- 
face lures.  A popper  with  a body  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  is  ideal.  It  is  easier 
to  cast,  and  it  will  take  large  bass. 


A stump,  sunken  log  or  big  rock  can  be 

a hot  bass  spot,  especially  in  fairly  shal- 
low water,  but  don’t  try  to  hit  it  with 
your  lure.  Rather,  cast  to  one  side  of  the 
object  and  slightly  beyond  it,  then  re- 
trieve the  lure  back  past  it,  either  on  the 
surface  or  sunken.  If  the  day  is  very 
bright,  make  the  first  cast  to  the  shaded 
side  of  the  stump  or  rock.  Bass  always 
prefer  shade. 


Big  stones  in  a stream  bed,  whether 

they  are  flat  or  round,  are  invitations  to 
trouble  for  the  wading  fisherman.  The 
shortest  distance  may  be  directly  across 
the  rock,  but  it  is  safer  to  wade  around 
it  on  the  smaller  stones  and  gravel 
around  its  edges. 


Casting  floats  and  bubbles  enable  the 

spinning  rod  fisherman  to  use  surface 
poppers  for  bass  and  panfish.  The  bubble 
will  carry  the  light  lure  to  a desired  spot; 
but,  to  keep  it  from  interfering  with  the 
action  of  the  lure  the  bubble  should  be 
attached  to  the  spinning  line  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  lure. 

Correct  size  in  the  flies  he  buys  can  be 

a problem  for  the  angler.  Sizes  12  and  14 
match  the  size  of  most  insects,  and  they 
are  easier  to  see  on  the  water  and  to  feel 
when  sunken.  Very  small  sizes,  18  and 
20,  are  often  necessary  but  not  the  best 
for  all-around  use. 

Stock  your  favorite  bass  lures  in  small, 

medium  and  large  sizes.  In  fishing  with 
lures,  as  with  flies,  a change  in  size  often 
is  more  effective  than  a change  in  the  pat- 
tern of  the  lure  being  used. 

Any  angler  can  have  three  “legs,”  two 

his  own;  the  third,  a wading  staff"  that  will 
help  him  negotiate  fast  water  or  bottoms 
that  are  rough.  Staffs  may  be  either  wood 
or  metal  but  must  have  tough  points  that 
will  get  a grip  on  the  bottom. 

Don’t  always  fish  streamers  rapidly. 

Fish  them  slowly  and  gently,  too,  and 
even  allow  them  to  float  freely  with  the 
current  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


Swap  ends  on  the  reel  with  a double 

taper  line  occasionally  during  the  season 
and  always  at  the  end  of  the  season.  That 
way  one  end  will  not  get  a permanent 
curl.  Or,  cut  a double  taper  line  in  half 
and  splice  level  line  to  the  heavy  ends  of 
the  two  halves.  That  way,  you  will  make 
two  tapered  lines. 

Never  stand  up  in  a boat,  even  a flat- 

bottomed  old  scow. 

Perch  travel  in  schools,  and  all  the  fish 

in  a school  are  about  the  same  size.  Catch 
a small  perch,  and  you  can  safely  decide 
that  other  perch  in  the  immediate  area 
are  also  small.  So  explore  the  water  until 
you  catch  a perch  of  good  size,  and  you 
will  catch  other  fish  of  similar  propor- 
tions. 

Fish  the  injured  minnow  type  of  plug  to 

make  it  look  like  a hurt  and  bewildered 
little  fish  struggling  to  reach  safety.  Cast 
the  plug,  let  it  rest  quietly  on  the  surface 
for  20  or  30  seconds,  then  reel  it  a short 
distance  just  fast  enough  to  make  it  wob- 
ble and  dart.  Rest  it  again,  then  resume 
the  retrieve.  Continue  this  sequence  until 
the  retrieve  is  completed. 


You  see  a trout  rise  in  a stream,  and 

your  first  impulse  is  to  cast  your  fly  to 
that  exact  spot  in  the  current.  It’s  better 
to  cast  to  a spot  slightly  upstream  and  let 
the  fly  drift  down  to  the  area  of  the  rise. 
A trout  usually  follows  a floating  or 
sunken  fly  for  several  feet  before  taking 
it,  then  returns  to  its  feeding  station.  So 
the  spot  where  you  saw  the  fish  take  the 
fly  may  not  have  been  its  favorite  lie 
while  it  waited  for  the  current  to  carry 
food  to  it. 
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Box  127,  Linesville.  Pa  16424 
OSWAYO,  D Ray  Merriman.  Superintendent 
RD  2.  Box  84.  Coudersport,  Pa  16915 
PLEASANT  MOUNT.  Zenas  Bean,  Superintendent 
Pleasant  Mount  Pa  18453 


CORRY-UNION  CITY,  Tom  L Clark.  Superintendent  814-664-2122 

Corry.  Pa.  1 6407 

HUNTSDALE,  Ted  Dingle.  Superintendent  71  7-486  34 1 9 


REYNOLDSDALE.  Ralph  Berkey.  Superintendent 
New  Paris,  Pa  1 5554 

TIONEST A,  Charles  Mann.  Superintendent 


Box  393.  RD  5.  Carlisle.  Pa  1 701  3 


Tionesta.  Pa  1 6353 

FAIRVIEW  FISH  CULTURAL  STATION.  Neil  Shea.  Superintendent 
2000  Lohrer  Road.  P O Box  531 . Fairview.  Pa  16415 
814  474-1514 

ENGINEERING  DIVISION* 


Wilhert  F.  Hobbs,  P.E.,  Chief 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section.  Eugene  Smith,  Chief ' Architectural  & Engineering  Section.  K Ronald  Weis.  Chief  * 
Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Branch.  Jack  Miller.  Chief  * 


814  683-4451 
814-698-2001 
717  448-2101 
814  839  221  1 
814-755  3524 


BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

(State  Headquarters) 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Leising,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Gene  Sporl,  Administrative  Officer 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION  WATERCRAFT  DIVISION 

John  I.  Buck,  Chief 717-787-2350  Paul  Martin,  Chief 717-787-7684 

Edward  W,  Manhart . Deputy  Chief  717-787-2350  Alan  B Kegerise.  Marine  Education  Specialist  717-787-7684 

REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

SOUTHWEST,  Thomas  F Qualters.  Supervisor  81  4 445  8974 

Mailing  Address:  RD  2.  Somerset.  Pa  15501 

Location  On  Lake  Somerset.  Somerset,  Pa 

SOUTHCENTRAL,  Richard  Owens.  Supervisor  717-436  21  17 

Mailing  Address  * RD  3.  Box  1 09.  Mifflintown.  Pa.  1 7059 

Location  On  Route  22.  3 miles  west  of  Mifflintown  Pa 

SOUTHEAST,  Norman  W Sickles.  Supervisor 717-626  0228 

Mailing  Address  Box  6.  Elm  Pa  1 752  1 

Location  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  on  Brubaker  Valley  Road 


NORTHWEST.  Walter  G.  Lazusky.  Supervisor 814  437-5774 

Mailing  Address  1281  Otter  St . Franklin.  Pa  16323 

Location:  1281  Otter  St . Franklin.  Pa  16323 

NORTHCENTRAL,  Miles  D Witt.  Supervisor 717-748  5396 

Mailing  Address  Box  688.  Lock  Haven.  Pa  1 7745 

Location:  129  Woodward  Ave.  (Dunnstown)  Lock  Haven.  Pa 

NORTHEAST,  Clair  Fleeger.  Supervisor  71  7 477  5717 

Mailing  Address  Box  88.  Sweet  Valley.  Pa  1 8656 

Location:  On  Harris  Pond.  Sweet  Valley.  Pa 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 


(State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director 

Personnel  & Employment.  Leon  D,  Boncarosky 717-787-7057  License  Section.  Mary  Stine 717-787  6237 

Budget  Analyst,  Vincent  Rollant  717-787-2599  Federal  Aid  Coordinator,  Glen  C.  Reed 717-787-6391 

Real  Estate,  John  Hoffman  717-787-6376  Office  Services  Supervisor,  Chester  Peyton 717-787-2363 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg)  Avyril  Richardson  717  787  2732  Purchasing  (Bellefonte)  Dennis  Shultz 814  359-2754 


Fishing  the  Kinzua  Tail  race 


LOOKING 

TO  THE  FUTURE  — 

The  World  Watch  Institute  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization 
formed  to  analyze  and  call  attention  to  global  problems.  The  President 
of  that  Institute,  Lester  R.  Brown,  says  that  future  threats  to  the  security  of 
nations  are  more  likely  to  come  from  failure  of  ecological  and  economic 
systems  than  from  military  power.  That's  way  over  our  heads;  but,  some 
of  Mr.  Brown's  allegations  have  been  echoed  so  many  times  as  to  give  them 
not  only  some  credibility  but  to  give  us  serious  food  for  thought. 

Mr.  Brown  says,  “The  deterioration  of  the  earth’s  biological  systems  threatens  not  only  the  security 
of  individual  nations,  but  the  survival  of  civilization  as  we  know  it.’’  The  report  goes  on  to  indicate 
that  four  of  the  earth’s  principal  biological  systems  fisheries,  grasslands,  forests,  and  croplands  - 
are  now  being  subjected  to  unsustainable  pressures  in  the  face  of  an  expanding  population. 

Whether  or  not  the  world's  most  powerful  nation,  the  United  States  of  America,  should  divert  its 
attention  from  military  preparation  as  the  basis  for  national  security,  or  to  solutions  in  the  ecological 
and  economic  fields  are  matters  not  only  far  beyond  our  purview,  but  even  beyond  our  ability  to  ra- 
tionalize. However,  certain  basic  facts  make  us  think  that  those  who  believe  because  we  have  landed  a 
few  people  on  the  moon,  and  have  sent  satellites  off  to  explore  Mercury,  Saturn  and  Pluto,  we  have  the 
scientific  expertise  to  solve  any  problems  that  people,  supposedly  the  highest  form  of  life  on  earth,  can 
promulgate. 

Assuming  that  there  has  been  some  form  of  life  on  this  earth  for  the  last  3.4  billion  years,  which  is 
almost  half  the  age  of  the  earth,  then  we  must  assume  that  certain  species  have  risen  and  fallen  most 
of  them  to  extinction.  To  assume  that  the  current  stewards  of  the  earth  are  divinely  endowed  with  the 
ability  to  not  only  survive  but  proliferate  and  conquer  the  other  natural  systems,  is  to  live  in  somewhat 
of  a dream.  Most  of  our  readers  were  alive  in  1950  and  since  that  time  the  world’s  population  has  in- 
creased by  59%  with  North  America’s  population  increase  close  to  that  figure  at  50%.  As  bad  as  this 
news  appears  to  be,  it  is  even  worse  elsewhere.  Africa’s  population  in  those  27  years  has  increased  by 
106%,  Southwest  Asia’s  by  1 13%,  and  Central  America’s  population  has  grown  by  133%  ...  all  of  this 
in  a period  of  just  27  years. 

We  have  stated  before  that  the  energy  crisis  - and  there  certainly  is  one  — is  the  most  pressing,  the 
most  immediate  and  dramatic  influence  on  our  lives  and  our  futures,  and  will  be  followed  by  a much 
more  far-reaching  and  devastating  influence:  the  ability  of  this  planet  to  keep  its  human  populations 
fed  just  above  the  level  of  starvation. 

The  total  fertility  or  potential  birth-per-woman  in  the  world  today  is  averaged  out  at  4.4.  North 
America’s  average  is  2.2,  Europe  - 2.3,  Africa  — 6.3,  Asia  - 6.3,  and  Latin  America  — 6.4.  Project- 
ing those  figures,  a 1%  population  growth  will  double  the  population  in  69  years;  a 4%  population 
growth  rate  will  give  the  world  a doubled  population  in  17  years.  Not  a very  pretty  picture  and  yet 
there  are  still  dreamers  who  believe  that  because  we’ve  been  to  the  moon  we  can  solve  this  problem 
with  test  tubes  and  computers. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  a small  independent  Fish  Commission  whose  main  purpose  has  re- 
solved into  providing  the  maximum  fishing  and  boating  recreational  opportunities  within  the  Com- 
monwealth? 

While  Pennsylvania’s  population  is  relatively  stable,  we  have  been  geologically  bestowed  with  an 
extremely  high  portion  of  natural  resources  which  are  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world  for  energy  pro- 
duction and  food  production.  There  are  always  potential  conflicts  with  the  Fish  Commission’s  current 
mission  and  the  most  profitable  production  of  energy  and  food.  We  believe  that  the  extraction  of  fos- 
sil fuels,  the  use  of  water  for  hydroelectric  power  production,  and  efficient  food  production  by  agricul- 
tural means  are  all  compatible  with  our  mission  — within  reason. 

We  believe  that  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Energy,  food,  and  jobs  in  those  and  other  re- 
lated fields  can  exist  side  by  side  with  quality  fishing  and  boating  recreation.  We  can  all  work  together 
to  help  not  only  those  areas  of  the  world  not  so  bountifully  endowed,  but  save  something  for  our 
grandchildren  and  even  generations  beyond  that.  A referendum  that  pits  environmental  considerations 
against  jobs  for  a particular  industry  is  my  idea  of  shortsighted  selfishness. 


Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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"MEAN  MOUTH"? 

We  read  a recent  article  in  another 
magazine  about  a hybrid  bass  called  a 
“meanmouth.”  We  enjoy  bass  fishing  very 
much  and  would  like  to  find  more  about 
this  new  bass.  Could  you  please  send  any 
information  regarding  this  fish?  We  would 
appreciate  it  very  much.  Thank  you. 

Dave  Kiehm  & 
Jeff  Klaumenzer 
Hatfield 

Sorry,  Dave  & Jeff,  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have 
to  seek  that  information  from  that  “other” 
magazine  ...  we  don’t  have  a “mean”  bass 
in  Pennsylvania!  Ed. 

FRUSTRATED ! 

I really  enjoy  reading  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  The  articles  are  interesting  and 
often  helpful.  I think  the  Angler  would  be 
even  better  if  you  recommended  some 
lures  every  so  often.  I’m  sure  many  other 
fishermen,  as  well  as  I,  have  bought  many 
lures  and  worked  them  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  and  season  after  season 
without  even  a strike.  1 have  over  150 
different  lures.  I’ve  had  success  with  about 
25  of  them  and  only  4 produce  often.  Four 
lures  are  hardly  enough  for  good  bass, 
walleye,  musky,  pike,  trout,  and  pickerel 
fishing.  If  you  would  recommend  some 
lures  you  could  possibly  save  Pennsylvania 
fishermen  thousands  of  dollars  and  count- 
less hours  of  disgust. 

Robert  Gdovin 
Norristown 

If  any  of  us  had  that  kind  of  information, 
Robert,  we’d  quit  our  jobs  and  become  inde- 
pendently wealthy  overnight!  Any  given  lure 
will  produce  at  times;  conversely,  there  are 
days  when  even  my  best  turns  up  nothing 
whatever.  That’s  what  fishing  is  all  about.  It 
has  been  said,  jokingly,  that  many  of  the 
lures  on  the  market  today  are  there  more  to 
fool  the  fishermen  than  the  fish  . . . ob- 
viously there’s  a great  deal  of  truth  in  that 
statement.  Ed. 

WE  WON'T.  "BUTCH"! 

Enclosed  is  my  renewal  for  the  Angler, 
a great  book.  1 like  everything  in  it,  includ- 


ing information  on  boating. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  doing  a great 
job  as  my  dad  and  other  three  brothers  all 
praise  their  work.  We  try  our  best  to  stop 
other  people  from  littering  and  destroying 
our  streams.  Don’t  give  up  the  good 
work — there  are  a lot  of  us  out  here  back- 
ing you  up.  Thank  you. 

Clarence  “Butch”  Walmsley 
Sarver 

TURNABOUT" 

I would  like  to  show  the  Angler  readers 
the  nice  S^-pound,  24-inch  walleye, 
Joseph  Hobor,  my  83-year-old  grand- 
father caught  at  Beltzville  Dam. 

My  grandfather  started  taking  me  fish- 
ing when  I was  five,  and  taught  me  a lot 
about  the  sport.  I am  presently  26  and 
now  it  is  my  turn  to  take  him  fishing,  even 
though  he  still  gets  out  fishing  by  himself 
in  the  streams  around  Allentown,  Pa., 
where  he  lives. 

He  was  really  proud  of  this  fish.  The 
walleye  was  taken  at  night  by  trolling  a 
Rapala. 

Thomas  F.  Feist,  Jr. 

Emmaus 


PFD'S— LITERALLY  LIFES AVERS ! 

While  fishing  the  Inner  Bay  between 
Fong  Point  and  Turkey  Point  in  Ontario, 
Canada  on  Tuesday,  August  23rd,  I and 
others  were  the  helpless,  frustrated  wit- 
nesses of  a boat  fire  which  completely 
destroyed  a 36-foot  cabin  cruiser. 

The  two  men  aboard  went  overboard  to 
save  themselves;  one  of  them  burned  from 
fingertips  to  armpits.  Both  reacted  quickly 
enough  to  grab  flotation  gear.  One  had  a 
life  jacket,  and  the  burned  man,  un- 
doubtedly dazed  and  slipping  into  shock, 
clung  to  a large  life  ring.  They  stayed 
together  till  one  of  the  fishing  craft  nearby 


picked  them  up. 

The  lesson  we  all  learned  in  the  sur- 
rounding boats  was  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing flotation  devices  near  at  hand,  and  to 
WEAR  them  in  your  smaller  open  boats. 

Many  a grim  face  was  seen  as  the  in- 
jured man  was  boated  to  Port  Rowan  and 
those  in  the  small  (16-  to  20-foot)  boats 
slipped  on  their  lifejackets. 

Finally,  all  of  about  twenty  men  wore 
life  preservers.  But  what  if  their  boats  had 
caught  fire  . . . and  they  hadn’t  been  wear- 
ing flotation  gear?  Or  hadn’t  had  approved 
flotation  gear  available  on  the  larger  boat? 

Wear  the  gear  fellow  fishermen  . . . 
especially  on  Fake  Erie. 

Ed  Mederski,  Sr. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


MISSES  THE  KEYSTONE  STATE! 

As  I read  this  month’s  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  (August)  of  which  I 
anticipate  every  month,  I couldn’t  help 
but  write  this  letter  to  reply  to  the  man 
who  was  criticizing  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  on  their  stocking  program. 

I am  a 10-year  veteran  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  a native  Pennsylvanian  who  has 
been  stationed  all  over  the  United  States 
and  abroad  and  have  yet  to  find  any 
geographical  area  as  small  as  Pennsyl- 
vania with  as  much  variation  in  the  species 
of  fish  that  can  be  pursued. 

Here  in  Berlin  (the  Divided  City),  there 
is  so  little  fishing  opportunity  compared  to 
my  home  in  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  several  bodies  of  water  here,  all 
polluted  to  the  maximum  with  very  few 
fish  in  them. 

After  traveling  and  fishing  extensively, 
where  do  I always  go  to  really  enjoy 
myself  fishing?  Well,  naturally,  I always 
go  “Home”  to  Pennsylvania,  of  course.  I 
caught  my  first  legal  musky  (31  U2  inches 
and  8F2  pounds)  at  “The  Point”  on  the 
Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  County  in 
March  of  1976.  I fished  the  Raystown 
Dam  that  summer  and  never  caught  less 
than  25  legal  bass  a day  (all  of  which  were 
returned). 

I think  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission from  Mr.  Ralph  Abele  on  to  dedi- 
cated waterways  patrolmen,  such  as 
Walter  Rosser  of  Blair  County,  and  orga- 
nizations such  as  Trout  Unlimited  have 
made  Pennsylvania  just  the  best  place  to 
fish  that  I have  ever  wet  a line  in. 

The  gist  of  this  letter  is  just  to  plain  and 
simply  tell  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  that 
they  just  don’t  realize  how  great  the  fish- 
ing really  is  in  their  own  state.  Personally, 
I would  be  glad  to  pay  $25.00  or  even 
$50.00  a year  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania.  My  personal  thanks  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  above 
mentioned  organizations  and  persons  for  a 
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job  very  well  done,  from  a very  eager-to- 
be-back  angler  ...  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

SSG  David  C.  Wolfe 
Box  449,  USAFS  Berlin 
APO,  N.Y.  09742 


‘AVERAGE"? 

I’ve  been  reading  the  Angler  for  over  a 
year  now  and  this  is  my  first  big 
freshwater  fish.  It’s  a carp  and  I caught  it 
in  the  Delaware  River  using  a worm.  It 
weighed  8 pounds  and  measured  24  inches. 
It  put  up  quite  a battle  probably  because  I 
was  using  a 5H’  ultralight  rod  and  six- 
pound-test  line.  For  a while  it  was  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  and  I was 
down  to  the  last  of  my  backing  when  it  fi- 
nally turned.  I’d  like  to  thank  my  friend 
Paul  Corriere  for  pulling  it  up  on  the  bank 
after  the  15-minute  battle.  I’d  also  like  to 
thank  the  Angler  for  printing  those  carp 
recipes  that  will  definitely  come  in  handy. 
I’d  like  to  know  if  this  is  a good  size  for  a 
carp  or  just  average.  Please  comment. 

Brooks  Minnick 

Easton 

“Average”  is  difficult  to  define,  under  the 
circumstances,  Brooks.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  total  number  of  carp  (and  the 
weight  of  each)  caught  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  in  a given  year.  However,  29  carp 
(over  28  inches  long)  were  entered  in  last 
year’s  Angler  Award  Program;  the  lightest 
was  about  9 pounds,  the  heaviest,  37 
pounds.  Eight  of  these  weighed  20  pounds 
and  over  with  the  “average”  of  these  trophy 
fish  being  16.6  pounds.  So,  I suppose  you 
and  I with  our  eight-pounders  (Yep,  I 
caught  one,  too!)  can  be  considered  “also 
rans”!  Remembering  my  carp’s  bulldogging 
fight  and  the  absolutely  delightful  fish  cakes 
we  enjoyed  the  next  day,  however,  I don’t 
feel  like  a loser  ...  do  you?  Ed. 


BIG  PICKEREL— 

Regarding  your  back  cover  of  the  Sep- 
tember issue  that  shows  a “paddleful  of 
pickerel”:  the  Angler  always  “talks” 
about  big  pickerel  coming  out  of  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  Raystown  Dam  and 
other  big  bodies  of  water  in  Pennsylvania. 
I live  in  Sullivan  County  and  receive  the 
Angler  monthly,  but  I never  hear  or  read 
anything  about  Sullivan  County.  Enclosed 
is  a picture  of  myself  with  five  pickerel 
ranging  from  23-28  inches  that  my 
brother-in-law  and  I caught  in  a two-hour 
span  through  two  feet  of  ice.  As  you  know 
the  state  record  is  around  31  inches.  Well, 
the  largest  caught  in  Dempsey’s  Swamp 
was  29  inches  along  with  these  five 
beauties.  The  fish  we  catch  are  not  once- 
in-awhile  occurrences.  Our  average  size  is 
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25  inches  plus  an  almost  guaranteed  limit. 
We  may  be  th e,  smallest  county  (in  popula- 
tion) but  we  do  a lot  of  big  fishing. 

Ted  Beaver 
Mildred 

P.S.  Could  you  please  tell  me  how  big  the 
pickerel  on  the  back  cover  of  September’s 
issue  was? 

Sorry  we  couldn’t  use  that  picture,  Ted, 
too  blurred.  The  cameraman  must  have 
been  shaking  from  the  cold.  If  you’ll  tell  us 
where  Dempsey’s  Swamp  is,  we’ll  have  a 
few  thousand  ice  fishermen  up  there  pronto! 
Sorry,  but  we  don’t  have  the  length  of  that 
pickerel  on  the  cover.  Ed. 


NEEDS  CARP  BAIT— 

Please  send  me  a recipe  on  how  to  make 
carp  bait  from  cornmeal  as  I cannot  find 
the  recipe  that  was  published  some  time 
ago  in  one  of  your  Angler  magazines. 

I am  a subscriber,  and  I checked  with 
all  my  back  issues,  but  I found  one  or 
more  of  my  back  issues  missing,  and  I am 
wondering  whether  it  was  published  in  the 
ones  that  are  missing. 

Theodore  Lepo 
Philadelphia 

Check  the  flavorful  one  we’ve  printed 
below,  Ted,  it’s  basically  the  same  as  some 
previously  printed  recipes.  Ed. 


STRAWBERRY  DOUGHBALLS— 

1 small  pkg.  (3  oz.)  strawberry  jello 

1 cup  water 

2 cups  cornmeal 

1 cup  flour 

few  drops  vanilla 

2 spoons  sugar 

Bring  water  to  a boil,  dissolve  jello  first. 
Then  add  other  ingredients  and  stir  till 
thick.  Leave  set  until  cool,  then  store  in 
refrigerator  in  plastic  bag. 

Donald  E.  Sipe 
Dover 


SURPRISE! 

I have  an  interesting  experience  to 
relate  to  you  and  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
subscribers.  A few  days  after  I read 
Samuel  Petrill’s  article  on  hand-fishing  for 
turtles,  which  appeared  in  the  July  issue,  I 
never  knew  I would  actually  end  up  trying 
it.  After  reading  it,  I said  to  one  of  my 
friends  that  catching  turtles,  especially 
snappers,  was  just  not  that  easy  adding 
that  catching  them  by  hand  was  a bit 
scary. 


But  as  it  happened  on  one  hot  morning 
in  July  my  friend  and  I were  going  on  one 
of  our  usual  fishing  trips.  We  were  cross- 
ing a section  of  Spring  Creek  in  Dauphin 
County  when  up  the  creek  we  saw  some 
commotion  in  the  water  towards  the  near 
bank.  We  observed  3 mallard  ducks  sitting 
on  top  of  the  water  over  a maze  of 
branches,  sticks,  and  vines  that  were  lying 
in  the  water.  When  they  heard  us  they 
took  to  flight.  First  by  running  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  then  disappearing  be- 
hind some  trees.  We  noticed  something 
was  tangled  up  in  the  mess  of  branches  in 
front  of  us.  As  we  approached  the  area  it 
ducked  under  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
disappeared.  Thinking  it  was  a duck  I 
thought  I’d  better  try  to  release  it.  Since 
the  creek  was  muddy,  we  couldn’t  see 
what  we  were  about  to  bump  into.  We 
reached  under  the  surface  of  the  water  but 
didn’t  come  up  with  anything.  As  my 
friend  started  to  walk  away,  I felt  an 
unusual  object  that  seemed  like  a turtle. 
Thinking  it  was  a regular  wood  turtle  I 
picked  it  up.  Then  my  friend  yelled  that  it 
was  a snapping  turtle  and  to  quickly  throw 
it  up  on  the  bank.  It  wasn’t  easy  as  his 
powerful  jaws  kept  snapping  back  at  me 
just  missing  his  lunch,  which  would  have 
been  my  nervous  fingers. 

Finally,  we  managed  to  get  it  over  to  a 
parking  lot  where  we  took  pictures  and  ad- 
mired it.  Never  eating  a turtle  before  I 
just  let  it  go  back  in  the  creek.  As  we 
thought  about  what  just  happened,  we 
picked  up  our  fishing  rods  and  reels  and 
continued  down  to  the  Susquehanna  River 
to  spend  the  rest  of  this  exciting  day  fish- 
ing. 

Paul  Krasovic 

Steelton 


IN  WINNER'S  CIRCLE! 

This  is  only  my  third  year  fishing— my 
grandson  really  stirred  my  interest.  In 
order  to  “help”  him  fish  I deemed  it  in  my 
best  interest  to  have  a fishing  license  and, 
of  course,  a rod  and  reel.  Now,  most  every 
Sunday  you  can  see  my  wife,  my 
grandson,  and  myself  at  some  fishing  spot. 
Pinchot  Park  and  the  Yellow  Breeches,  as 
well  as  May’s  Landing  below  Middletown, 
are  our  favorites. 

Last  year  I was  fortunate  to  land  a 34”- 
northern  pike  at  Pinchot  Park  which  took 
the  trophy  for  its  class  in  the  Harrisburg 
Hunter’s  and  Angler  competition. 

Pishing  is  a great  sport  and  a great  deal 
of  the  good  fishing  in  this  area  is  due  to  the 
untiring  effort  of  the  Fish  Commission  and 
its  dedicated  people. 

Hooked  on  Fishing 
William  E.  Workman 
Harrisburg 
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Taking 
A Closer 
Look 


by  Tom  Fegely 

PENNSYLVANIA'S 
ENDANGERED 
COLD-BLOODED  ANIMALS 

The  term  “endangered”  is  most 
often  used  in  reference  to  certain 
birds  and  mammals,  the  warm- 
blooded wildlife.  In  recent  years, 
though,  our  cold-blooded  creatures, 
fish,  amphibians  and  reptiles,  have 
also  drawn  the  attentions  of  biologists 
and  naturalists  in  their  comprehensive 
accountings  of  the  nation’s  troubled 
wildlife. 


Of  course,  it  must  be  granted  that 
population  surveys  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals are  not  as  complex  as  studies 
involving  fish,  turtles  or  salamanders. 
By  virtue  of  the  varied  habitats  in 
which  they  dwell,  the  cold-blooded 
animals  present  unusual  problems 
when  seeking  to  determine  the  status 
of  individual  species.  Then,  too,  by 
this  time  of  the  year  most  of  them  are 
either  sealed  beneath  a roof  of  ice  or 
else  secure  in  some  hibernation 
chamber  away  from  freezing 
temperatures. 

Of  course,  the  more  popular  game 
species  such  as  largemouth  bass, 
brook  trout,  chain  pickerel  and  mus- 
kellunge  and  even  some  more  ter- 
restrial critters  like  garter  snakes, 
box  turtles  and  red-backed  sala- 
manders are  known  to  be  in  healthy 
supplies  because  they  are  frequently 
encountered.  But  some  of  the  more 
uncommon  Pennsylvania  animals  that 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fish 
Commission  may  inhabit  places  where 
man  seldom  encounters  them. 

A few,  like  the  tiger  salamander  or 
the  eastern  kingsnake,  are  considered 
“rare”  in  the  state  but  only  because 


our  southern  or  westernmost  borders 
are  at  the  extent  of  their  ranges.  The 
term  “rare”  in  these  instances  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  “endangered.” 

Yet,  there  are  some  species  present 
in  the  state  that  are  known  to  be 
“endangered”  or  “rare”  because  they 
no  longer  exist  in  numbers  or  places 
they  once  did.  A few,  like  the 
American  shad  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  suffered  at  man’s  alteration  of 
their  habitat  — in  this  case,  the 
construction  of  dams  which  blocked 
their  migratory  travels. 

In  some  places  the  lust  for  land 
development  has  affected  habitats. 
The  tiny  bog  turtle  lives  in  marshy 
grasslands  often  dangerously  close  to 
human  activity.  Eventually  someone 
discovers  that  draining  these  wet 
areas  for  a shopping  center  or  housing 
development  is  feasible  and  the  bog 
turtles  lose  their  homes. 

Of  course,  pollution  in  the  form  of 
chemicals,  industrial  wastes  or  even 
siltation,  does  its  fair  share  of  helping 
add  all  kinds  of  wildlife  to  the 
endangered  lists.  And,  in  a few  cases, 
even  past  gluttony — as  in  the  stur- 
geon fisheries — has  served  to  drive  an 
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The  shortnose  sturgeon  is  on  both  state  and  federal  endangered  lists. 


animal’s  number  to  a dangerously  low 
level. 

According  to  information  compiled 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
there  are  14  species  of  fish  and  five 
turtle  species  that  are  considered 
“endangered”  in  Pennsylvania  (it  is 
possible  that  the  federal  fish  and 
wildlife  people  do  not  classify  some  of 
these  same  species  as  rare  or 
endangered  in  other  parts  of  the 
country).  Another  nine  fish  species 
are  classed  as  “rare”  and  one  is  listed 
as  “possibly  extinct.”  Two  others,  the 
paddlefish  and  the  pirate  perch,  are 
known  to  be  extinct  from  the  state’s 
waters. 

The  eastern  sand  drafter  may  be 
Pennsylvania’s  rarest  fish.  Only  2 Yi 
inches  long,  it  has  the  unusual  habit  of 
burying  itself  in  the  sandy  bottom  of  a 
stream  with  only  its  eyes  and  snout 
protruding  into  the  current. 

Other  endangered  darters  include 
the  swamp,  Tippecanoe,  longhead, 
least  and  slenderhead  darters.  A rela- 
tive, the  blue  pike,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  common  walleye,  al- 
though once  abundant  in  Lake  Erie  is 
now  presumed  to  be  extinct  and  has 
been  classed  as  endangered  both  by 
state  and  federal  biologists. 

Two  minnows:  the  blackchin  shiner 
and  the  blacknose  shiner,  are  also 
believed  to  belong  on  the  dubious  list 
of  troubled  species.  In  addition,  a cat- 
fish clan  member,  the  mountain 
madtom,  and  a sucker,  the  longnose 
sucker,  are  also  classified  “en- 
dangered.” 

Though  common  in  the  warm 
south,  the  warmouth,  a rock  bass 
look-alike,  is  of  minimal  numbers  here 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  known  to  thrive 
in  one  or  two  confined  spots  but  no 
longer  occupies  the  range  it  once  did. 

The  three-spined  stickleback,  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  common  five- 
spined  stickleback,  is  considered 
endangered  by  both  the  state  and 
federal  officials  as  is  the  shortnose 
sturgeon.  The  lake  sturgeon,  however, 
is  only  classed  as  such  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  was  found  dead  in  early 
September  in  Lake  Erie  and 
others  are  occasionally  encountered 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes.  A 
shortnose  sturgeon  was  caught  and 
released  in  the  Delaware  River  near 
Trenton  during  the  summer  while 
biologists  were  doing  research  work 
on  striped  bass. 


Fish  classed  as  “rare”  in  Pennsyl- 
vania include  the  Allegheny  brook 
lamprey,  bowfin,  cisco  (lake  herring), 
lake  whitefish,  lake  trout,  the  bridled 
and  black  shiner,  southern  redbelly 
dace,  eastern  banded  killifish  and  the 
brook  silverside.  “Rare”  indicates 
that  an  animal’s  populations  are  lower 
than  formerly  but  they  are  not  yet 
endangered. 

Though  much  work  remains  to  be 
done  on  the  status  of  Pennsylvania’s 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  red-bellied  turtle, 
eastern  mud  turtle,  bog  turtle,  Bland- 
ing’s  turtle  and  the  smooth  softshell 


all  are  presently  endangered.  One,  the 
Blanding’s  turtle,  is  thought  to  be  ex- 
tinct though  it  had  been  known  to  oc- 
cur in  the  Lake  Erie  region. 

The  150-plus  species  of  fish  and  the 
76  different  reptiles  and  amphibians 
that  make  up  Pennsylvania's  cold- 
blooded wildlife  populations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  present  in  healthy 
numbers.  But  those  few  whose  popu- 
lations are  dangerously  low  are  de- 
serving of  any  special  considerations 
man  can  provide.  In  most  cases  their 
decline  can  be  traced  back  to  man 
himself  -and  the  loss  of  even  one  wild 
creature  must  not  be  condoned. 


The  bog  turtle  is  declining  in  numbers  due  to  loss  of  wetland  habitat. 
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Your  Local  Fly  Tier 

trusting  his  judgement  pays  dividends 


by  Theodore  E.  Kiffer 


In  the  few  years  that  I have  been  fly 
fishing  for  trout,  I have  procured 
my  flies  from  a variety  of  sources.  In 
fact,  I have  bought  flies  from  more 
places  than  I have  fished;  and  sad  to 
say,  sometimes  it  was  I,  not  the  trout, 
who  had  been  caught.  Mail  order 
catalogs,  a variety  of  sporting  goods 
stores  visited  locally  and  while  on 
business  trips,  and  auction  sales  have 
all  contributed  to  my  supply.  The 
standard  patterns  are  generally  tied 
much  the  same  wherever  one  finds 
them,  but  there  are  subtle  differences 
in  color  and  style  that  make  some 
more  effective  than  others  on  a given 
stream. 

The  fisherman  who  is  both  a good 
observer  of  insect  life  and  an  accom- 
plished fly  tier  does  have  obvious  ad- 
vantages. But  1 lack  one  of  those  im- 
portant advantages:  beyond  a few 
nymphs  and  wet  flies,  my  efforts  at  ty- 
ing artificial  flies  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  so  I must  rely  on  the  fruits  of 
someone  else’s  talents.  Then,  too,  1 
became  seriously  interested  in  fly  fish- 
ing late  enough  in  life  that  I am 
unwilling  to  spare  the  time  required 
even  if  I could  become  really  good  at 
it.  Thus  1 am  a fly  customer  rather 
than  a fly  tier,  and  where  and  how  I 
buy  my  flies  is  most  important.  I 
might  add  that  I do  carefully  observe 
insects  on  the  streams  I fish  and  try  to 
match  them  as  best  I can. 

Many  Pennsylvania  towns  have 
sporting  goods  stores  that  retail 
locally  tied  flies  while  a smaller 
number  have  shops  that  feature 
custom  tying  or  tying  by  the  proprie- 
tor or  employees.  Generally  speaking, 
the  flies  from  the  latter  will  more 
sensitively  reflect  the  insects  found  in 
local  waters.  Avoid  buying  flies  that 
are  “mass-produced”  and  then  dis- 
tributed over  wide  marketing  areas: 
they  cannot  be  sensitive  to  local  con- 


ditions. Of  course,  they  will  take  some 
fish,  but  the  trout  that  survive  the 
earlier  season  often  become  highly  se- 
lective and  take  only  the  artificial  that 
really  imitates  the  local  insects. 

I do  not  tie  my  dry  flies,  but  I,  like 
the  trout  I hope  to  catch,  am  very  se- 
lective. Each  fly  is  carefully  inspected 
for  color,  uniformity  of  hackle  dis- 
tribution, symmetry  of  wings,  and 
body  proportions.  I would  not  buy  a 
fly  that  I could  not  personally  inspect. 
I like  to  feel  that  I have  had  a hand  in 
the  entire  process. 

More  important  than  this  individual 
and  personal  selection  of  the  flies  is 
the  tier.  For  no  matter  how  carefully  I 
select,  if  the  flies  are  inappropriate  for 
the  streams  I fish  and  when  I fish 
them,  my  catch  will  be  smaller  in  size 
and  number.  I am  indeed  fortunate, 
for  1 have  a fly-fishing,  fly-tying, 
stream-watching  supplier  of  all  my 
fishing  needs. 

On  the  main  street  of  the  village  of 
Lemont,  sharing  the  same  building  as 
the  post  office,  stands  a one-room  es- 
tablishment appropriately  labeled 
“The  Flyfisher’s  Paradise.”  A note  on 
the  door  informs  the  entering  public 
that  no  spinning,  casting,  or  bait 
equipment  is  sold  there.  It  is,  as  the 
proprietor,  Steve  Sywensky,  likes  to 
call  it  a flyfisherman’s  “candy 
store.”  A few  high  quality  rods  stand 
in  racks  along  one  wall,  a few  reels 
rest  in  cases,  some  good  books  stand 
on  their  shelves,  but  the  overall  im- 
pression is  flies.  Hackle  necks  and 
other  materials  cover  all  available 
space,  and  the  finished  prod- 
ucts— exquisitely  tied  nymphs, 
emergers,  duns,  and  spinners  fill  an 
old-fashioned  show  case  and  rest  in 
compartmented  boxes  on  other 
shelves.  Add  to  all  this  lots  and  lots  of 
good  free  advice  on  hatches  and 
stream  conditions,  and  you  have  a fly 


fisher’s  paradise. 

The  proprietor,  Steve  Sywensky,  is 
a young  man  who  decided  that  fishing 
was  to  be  his  vocation  as  well  as  his 
avocation.  He  moved  to  the  area  to  at- 
tend Penn  State  University  and 
indeed  holds  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s 
degrees  in  Political  Science  from  that 
school,  but  while  attending  Penn 
State  discovered  the  good  fishing  in 
the  area  and  decided  to  stay.  He 
teaches  fly-tying  classes  to  a variety 
of  groups  and  teaches  fishing  to  the 
children  of  the  community  through 
the  Junior  Museum  program  in  the 
summer.  Active  in  the  Spring  Creek 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  he  has 
served  as  secretary  and  publicity 
chairman.  Through  him  and  the 
products  of  his  artistry,  I and  many 
others  have  become  more  skillful, 
more  successful  fishermen. 

I recently  went  fishing  with  Steve 
and  felt  like  a clumsy  beginner  as  I 
watched  him  whipping  his  nine-foot 
graphite  rod  and  probing  the  good  lies 
under  the  brush  and  near  other 
obstacles.  It  was  not  a good  evening 
for  fishing,  but  we  each  caught  a 
few  his  outnumbered  mine  six  to 
three.  I found  some  consolation, 
though,  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
more  of  his  flies  than  I did.  But  there 
were  other  reasons:  when  I picked 
Steve  up  for  the  short  drive  to  the 
stream,  he  was  wearing  chest  waders. 
I was  surprised  for  I had  not  planned 
to  raise  my  hip  waders  above  my 
knees.  I did  not  say  anything  and  am 
glad  that  I did  not.  Steve  spent  most 
of  the  evening  on  his  knees  in  the 
stream  as  he  fished  upstream.  I finally 
mentioned  jokingly  that  praying  was 
going  a bit  too  far,  but  his  response 
was  that  a low  silhouette  is  one  of  the 
best  tactics  a flyfisher  (or  any  fish- 
erman, probably)  can  employ.  His 
chest-high  waders  were  a necessity, 
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otherwise  full  boots  would  have 
resulted. 

His  use  of  common  sense  observa- 
tion was  helpful,  too.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  stream,  Steve  said, 
“There’s  going  to  be  a hatch  tonight,” 
though  no  insects  were  yet  in  evi- 
dence. He  pointed  to  several  dead 
trees  whose  branches  were  literally 
filled  with  a variety  of  birds  waiting,  it 
seemed  to  me,  rather  expectantly. 
“They  know,"  was  his  response.  1 
noticed,  too,  that  early  in  the  evening 
Steve  spent  quite  a bit  of  time  study- 
ing the  bottoms  of  rocks  to  determine 
from  the  state  of  development  of  the 
nymphs  which  dry  flies  would  work 
later.  Be  sure  that  while  all  this  was 
going  on  1 was  watching  and  learning. 

Let  me  mention  a couple  of  other 
instances  to  show  how  my  fishing  has 
been  helped  by  this  local  expert.  Two 
Christmasses  ago,  my  youngest  son 
stopped  in  The  Flyfisher’s  Paradise 
and  bought  me  an  extra  gift  of  a dozen 
dry  flies  in  a compartmented  box. 
Seeing  my  pleasure  with  this  thought- 
ful gift,  he  did  the  same  for  Father’s 
Day.  Only  this  time  I was  a bit  upset, 
for  in  the  dozen  flies  were  four  of  the 
ugliest,  most  unrealistic  concoctions 


that  my  unenlightened  eyes  had  ever 
seen.  Sensing  my  reaction,  my  son 
asked  what  was  wrong.  I pointed  to 
the  four  and  said,  “I’m  afraid  he  took 
advantage  of  you,  for  I have  never 
seen  a fly  like  those.”  He  responded 
that  I could  exchange  them  if  1 didn’t 
like  them  and  let  the  matter  drop. 

For  years,  I had  studied  color 
plates  in  fly-tying  books,  had  scru- 
tinized the  better  catalogs,  had  in- 
spected the  wares  in  the  glass-en- 
closed cases  of  sporting  goods  stores 
ranging  from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch 
in  Chicago  to  L.  L.  Bean’s  in 
Freeport,  Maine  and  scores  in 
between.  I knew  a good  dry  fly  when  I 
saw  it:  the  classic  Catskill  configura- 
tion; or  the  upright  wings,  perfectly 
matched  and  trimmed  from  two  tiny 
feathers;  or  the  fully  hackled  palmer 
tie.  But  these  were  totally  different,  a 
rough  cinnamon-colored  body,  long 
forked  tail,  no  hackle,  and  large  bushy 
white  wings  extending  out  horizontally 
from  the  body.  I made  up  my  mind  to 
get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  when  I entered  the  Paradise  to 
exchange  the  flies,  I met  immediate 
resistance  and  a stubbornness  at  least 
equal  to  my  own,  for  when  I asked  for 


an  exchange,  Steve  said,  “Have  you 
tried  them  yet?”  My  response  was, 
“Of  course  not,  no  fish  would  take 
anything  like  that.”  “Look,”  he  said, 
“I’ve  worked  that  particular  pattern 
out  after  several  years  of  experiment- 
ing and  I know  it’s  a good  one.  Try  it 
just  at  dusk.”  Since  that  day,  I have 
read  a great  deal  about  “spin- 
ners” — for  that  is,  of  course,  what 
the  pattern  represented;  and  I have 
come  to  realize  that  the  poly-wing 
spinner,  representing  the  dead  fly,  is  a 
highly  effective  pattern.  But  I'm  get- 
ting ahead  of  myself.  Trying  to  be  a 
gentleman  and  not  wanting  to  embar- 
rass Steve  in  front  of  a couple  of  other 
customers,  I made  as  graceful  an  exit 
as  possible  and  went  on  to  my  eve- 
ning’s fishing. 

A modest  hatch  of  yellowish 
mayflies  was  on,  so  I tied  on  a Light 
Cahill,  size  16,  and  started  casting  to 
the  rises.  During  the  next  hour  or  so,  I 
raised  a couple  of  modest  fish,  but 
caught  none.  I had  noticed  several  fish 
rising  most  deliberately  and  sucking 
in  something  from  the  surface  with  lit- 
tle fuss,  but  I just  couldn’t  interest 
them  in  my  offerings.  After  trying 
several  smaller  sizes  and  different 
patterns  with  no  success,  I finally 
picked  out  one  of  those  maligned  spin- 
ners and  tied  it  on.  “Wrong  color,”  I 
thought,  “much  darker  body  than  the 
naturals,  much  lighter  wings.”  With 
little  enthusiasm,  I cast  toward  a 
moss-covered  bank  where  I had  ob- 
served a persistent  rise.  A deliberate 
unhurried  slurp,  and  easy  lift  to  the 
rod,  and  I was  fast  to  the  best  fish  in 
weeks.  When  I finally  netted  him 
some  five  minutes  later,  I found  him 
to  be  exactly  14:i4  inches  long,  a beau- 
tiful brown  — on  my  first  cast  ever 
with  a spinner.  Hurriedly,  because  the 
dusk  was  deepening  rapidly,  I dried 
the  fly  and  resumed  casting.  When  I 
quit  at  last  in  total  darkness,  I had 
caught  seven  brown  trout,  all  larger 
than  my  average,  and  all  because  of 
that  spinner  and  the  tier’s  faith  in  it. 

Since  then  I have  caught  almost  as 
many  trout  on  spinners  as  on  duns, 
and  have  observed  that  I rarely  miss  a 
strike  and  that  I catch  consistently 
larger  trout  while  fishing  spinners. 
First,  the  rise  is  deliberate,  almost 
sedate,  for  the  trout  seem  to  know 
that  these  flies  are  dead  and  won’t  try 
to  escape.  Directly  related  is  the  fact 
that  a trout  cannot  burn  up  too  much 
energy  chasing  flies  that  get  away  or 
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he  would  soon  be  an  emaciated 
skeleton  of  himself,  so  when  the  spin- 
ners start  to  fall,  the  overweight 
trout,  like  gourmets  everywhere, 
respond  by  gathering  at  the  banquet 
table. 

Being  a fair  man,  as  well  as  a stub- 
born man,  I apologized  to  Steve  for 
doubting  his  stream  wisdom  and 
artistry.  From  that  moment  on,  a 
bond  has  slowly  developed  between 
us.  A few  weeks  ago,  when  I stopped 
in  to  get  some  small  Light  Cahills, 
Steve  held  out  a fly  to  me  and  said, 
“Here,  take  this  and  try  it.  I’ve  been 
experimenting  with  it  for  several 
years,  and  I think  it  will  work.”  Not 
one  to  look  askance  at  such  an  offer- 
ing, I accepted  it  gladly,  and  that 
evening  raised  five  fish,  caught  three, 
and  finally  broke  the  fly  off  in  a 
tree  — all  in  about  a half  an  hour.  But 
what  a fly  it  was — size  14,  deep 
yellow  color,  quite  heavily  hackled, 
forked  tail,  wings  (Catskill-type)  and 
hackle  tied  in  the  thorax  area  (middle 
of  the  hook  shank  instead  of  near  the 
eye),  and  the  hackle  all  cut  off  the  bot- 
tom. It  was  a hybrid:  a cross  between 
a dry  upright  wing  and  low-floating 
spinner.  I bought  several  the  next  day 
over  Steve’s  protestations  that  he  did 
not  like  to  sell  a new  pattern  until  he 
had  thoroughly  tested  it  on  the  stream 
himself.  But  it  works,  and  curiously 
enough  not  only  in  Spring  Creek,  the 
stream  for  which  it  was  specifically 
designed,  but  anywhere  I have  tried  it. 
So  far,  I have  taken  browns  from  a 
freestone  stream  and  brookies  from  a 
beaver  dam  with  it.  Steve  calls  it  a 
thorax-tied  Cahill,  but  I call  it 
“Woodstock,”  for  with  its  yellow 
wings  and  tails  bobbing  down  a riffle, 
it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  Snoopie’s 
little  secretary  out  for  a swim. 

As  mentioned  before,  I have  never 
learned  to  tie  dry  flies  adequately  (but 
neither  did  Arnold  Gingrich),  so  I 
must  continue  to  buy  mine.  I buy 
them  from  a fishing  fly  tier  who  has 
researched  the  insect  life  of  our 
nearby  streams  and  ties  flies  that 
work.  He  ties  all  the  old  standard  pat- 
terns, too,  sometimes  adding  a little 
change  to  make  them  more  effective, 
and  I am  more  than  satisfied  with  his 
work. 

If  you  are  casting  more  and  catch- 
ing less,  get  acquainted  with  your 
local  fly  tier.  The  trout  will  soon  tell 
you  if  he’s  a good  one  or  not  (pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  you  do  your  part 


well).  Chances  are,  that  if  he  is  also  a 
fisherman,  you  will  soon  be  his 
booster.  Support  your  local  fly  tier. 

A Layman's  Glossary 
of  Fly  Terminology 

I was  talking  with  a fellow  yester- 
day who  has  fished  flies  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  I used  the  terms 
“emerger”  and  “spinner”  in  our  con- 
versation, and  he  asked.  “What  are 
those?”  Perhaps  this  brief  list  will 
help  you  in  your  conversations  on  fly 
purchasing  and  use. 

Wet  Fly  fly  constructed  with  soft 
hackles,  most  have  wings  which  lie 
close  to  the  body.  Fished  under  the 
surface  (wet). 

Dry  Fly  - fly  constructed  with  stiff 
hackles  and  tails  (for  floating),  wings 
are  generally  at  right  angles  to  body 
of  fly.  Fished  on  surface  (dry). 

Nymph'  a wet  fly  representing 
the  preemergent  stage  of  the  insect. 
Soft  hackles  often  represent  gills. 


Emerger2  — fly  that  is  fished  wet  or 
dry  representing  the  insect  as  it  meta- 
morphases  from  nymph  to  dun. 
Generally  has  small  bunches  of  body 
material  and/or  fibers  suggesting  the 
emerging  wings. 

Dun3 — dry  fly  representing  the 
adult  insect,  upright  wings,  floats 
high. 

Spinner3  - dry  fly  representing  the 
dead  insect  after  mating  and  laying 
eggs.  Wings  lie  flat  on  water, 
generally  no  hackle,  floats  low. 

Thorax  tie  — dry  fly  with  hackle 
(and  wings)  tied  near  middle  of  hook 
shank  instead  of  near  eye  of  hook. 

Wings  — small  feathers  trimmed  in 
pairs  or  small  bunches  of  feather  fi- 
bers or  hair  used  to  represent  wings. 

1,  2,  3,  4—  terms  used  for  the  four 
stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  mayflies. 

Terrestials  - generally  dry  fly  pat- 
terns used  to  represent  land  based 
trout  food  such  as  beetles,  crickets, 
lady  bugs,  ants,  inch  worms,  etc.  Oc- 
casionally fished  wet. 
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Chief  Raystown  Lake  Ranger  Gary  Moore  ponders  over  some  Utter  and  wonders  what  to  do  to  alleviate  the  problem. 


Not  even  beautiful  Raystown  Lake  escaped 

The  Sting  of  the  Litterbug 


Raystown  Lake,  only  now  in  her  in- 
fant years,  made  an  auspicious 
beginning  of  1976  with  over  800,000 
man-day  visits.  Many  came  skeptical, 
but  left  convinced  that  this  8,300  acre 
impoundment  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
most  scenic  waterways.  Its  recrea- 
tional potential  for  boating,  fishing 
and  camping  is  second  to  none! 

Winter  was  a special  time  of  un- 
believable beauty  on  the  entire  28,- 
000-acre  Corps  of  Engineers  Project. 
A blanket  of  pristine  snow  and  ice 
unmarked  by  evidence  of  human 
habitation  covered  the  area. 


by  H.  Wesley  Bower 


But,  March  finally  arrived,  and 
with  it  came  the  spring  thaw.  Now  the 
evidence  of  1976’s  visitors  was  much 
in  evidence.  High  water  washed  debris 
into  the  lake  and  an  array  of  unsightly 
litter  dotted  the  shoreline. 

The  Corps  of  Engineer’s  Park 
Manager  Bob  Bell  commented,  “The 
litter  left  was  not  totally  unexpected 
with  the  number  of  visitors  we 
entertained  last  year.  Some  of  it,  of 
course,  happens  accidentally;  paper 
being  blown  out  of  a boat  or  from  a 
campsite.  Still  other  litter  is  over- 
looked by  thoughtless  people.  Then, 


of  course,  you  have  the  outdoor 
SLOB.  He’s  the  one  who  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  carry  anything  out,  but 
leaves  behind  everything  he  can’t  use 
again  on  his  next  trip.” 

Fortunately  for  Raystown  Lake  en- 
thusiasts, there’s  another  side  of  the 
coin:  those  who  want  to  do  something 
to  make  their  recreational  area  a 
place  of  pride. 

The  Raystown  Bassmaster  Club  is 
one  such  group.  Taking  the  initiative, 
they  originated  a “spring  cleaning” 
program.  Club  President  Frank 
Beaver  explained,  “We  knew  that  the 
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''Why?''  asked  Waterways  Patrolman  Jim  Valentine  and  Ray  stow  n Bassmaster 
Club  President  Frank  Beaver,  examining  some  of  the  litter  collected. 


Corps  of  Engineers  would  clean  the 
lake,  but  they  already  have  a tremen- 
dous maintenance  program.  Besides, 
our  local  Bassmaster  Club  have  really 
enjoyed  the  lake  and  we  wanted  in 
some  way  to  say  thanks  to  all 
concerned.” 

Since  it  was  a first-time  program, 
and  because  Raystown  Bassmasters 
wanted  to  get  it  underway  before  the 
influx  of  summer  visitors,  not  much 
advance  publicity  was  put  out. 
Nevertheless,  34  boats,  some  with  as 
many  as  four  volunteer  workers 
turned  out  for  the  cleanup.  They  met 
at  Seven  Points  Marina.  Mile  marker 
numbers  were  placed  in  a bag  and 
drawn  at  random.  The  boat  selecting 
that  number  was  then  responsible  for 
the  litter  picked  up  in  that  area. 

Members  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  215 
from  Trough  Creek  took  part  in  the 
Raystown  Lake  clean-up  program 
and  concentrated  on  the  road  leading 
into  Seven  Points,  the  main  recrea- 
tional area.  Trucks  for  the  cleanup 
were  donated  by  Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass,  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves. 
Waterways  Patrolman  Jim  Valentine 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  staff  helped  to  coordinate 
the  program. 

Raystown  Bassmaster  Club 
members  Glen  and  Steve  Criswell, 
Mike  Severka  and  Gib  Khustos 
served  as  committee  members  on  the 
community  project. 

Chief  Raystown  Ranger  Gary 
Moore  advises  that  one  of  his  staff’s 
immediate  goals  is  to  make  visitors 
litter  conscious.  Gary  advised, 
“Raystown  Lake  is  expecting  over 
1,000,000  man  day  visits  in  1977.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  see  that  they  have 
a safe  enjoyable  visit  and  leave  the 
project  at  least  as  scenic  as  they  found 
it.” 

Huntingdon  County  Waterways 
Patrolman  Jim  Valentine  is  responsi- 
ble for  enforcing  the  boating  and  fish- 
ing regulations,  including  specific  lit- 
ter laws,  on  this  Southcentral  Penn- 
sylvania Waterways.  Valentine  re- 
ported, “As  a group,  boaters  and  fish- 
ermen leave  less  litter  than  other 
project  users.  The  Raystown 
Bassmaster  Club  should  certainly  be 
commended  on  their  attitude  regard- 
ing litter.  They  have  also  been  setting 
an  example  for  other  fishermen  and 


boat  users  by  wearing  PFD’s  at  all 
times  while  on  the  water.  Programs 
like  this  serve  notice  to  the  public  that 
Bassmaster’s  organizations  do  more 
than  hold  fishing  tournaments.” 

So  another  recreational  year  got 
underway  on  the  Raystown  Lake 
project  with  campers,  hikers,  swim- 
mers, picnickers,  amateur  pho- 


tographers, hunters,  boaters  and  fish- 
ermen expected  in  increasing  num- 
bers. 

With  trash-conscious  organizations 
such  as  the  Raystown  Bassmaster 
Club  setting  the  example,  perhaps  in 
future  years  the  litter  problem  will  be 
greatly  reduced  on  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's most  attractive  waterways. 


Sam  Noey  shows  discarded  PFD,just  one  more  additional  piece  of  litter 
left  behind  on  Raystown  Lake's  shores  by  some  unthinking  litterbug. 
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How  to  — 

Make  Your  Spoons  Weedless 


by  Don  Shiner 


Pickerel  turn  sucker  for  a weedless  spoon  retrieved 

slowly  through  heavy  cover  and  put  up  a furious  battle  when  hooked! 


If  you  have  problems  fishing  weed 
infested  water,  areas  known  to  at- 
tract and  hold  big  gamefish,  here’s 
how  to  improve  your  catch:  add  wire 
weedguards  to  your  lures. 

The  procedure  shown  here  for  ac- 
complishing this  grew  out  of  a need  to 
fish  in  heavy  weed  cover  found  in 
some  lakes.  One  pond  in  particular, 
with  more  foliage  than  water,  was 
especially  troublesome.  Gamefish 
were  there  alright,  right  in  the 
thickest  beds  of  yellow  pond  lilies,  ar- 
rowhead, burreeds,  pickerel  weed  and 
other  emerging  vegetation  that  grew 
thick  as  fur.  If  not  there,  then  they 
were  among  the  water  plantain, 
stargrass,  hornwort  and  bladderwort 
plants  that  grew  in  profusion  farther 
out  in  deeper  water.  They  made  fish- 
ing almost  impossible. 

Many  of  my  old  favorites,  like  red 
and  white  spoons  with  open  trebles, 
were  worthless.  So  were  balsam  plugs 
and  other  crank  baits  with  open 
hooks.  These  lures  pulled  in  grass  on 
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Opposite  page:  instead  of  avoiding  weed-choked  water,  seek  out  those  hsh-laden  areas  with  weedless  spoons. 


Good  cover  attracts  small  fish  and  predators  as  well.  Weedless  spoons  will  bring  many  a gamehsh  to  the  net. 


every  cast,  if,  indeed,  they  managed  to 
wiggle  past  stronger  stemmed  weeds 
without  getting  caught.  Except  for 
two  lures  — weedless  silver  minnow 
type  spoons  and  jelly  worms  with 
hook  hurried  deep,  all  other  lures  in 
my  box  were  about  worthless.  We 
figured  that  lures  with  weed  guards 
were  the  answer  to  fetching  out 
gamefish  from  this  cover. 

After  numerous  experiences  on  this 
and  similar  lakes,  we  devised  the  way, 
shown  here,  of  adding  weed  guards  to 
our  other  spoons.  Now,  rather  than 
avoiding  heavy  weeds,  we  deliberately 
seek  them  out  before  exploring  more 
open  water;  our  catches  improved 
remarkably. 

What  is  needed  in  the  way  of  ma- 
terials includes  pieces  of  springy  wire 
(preferably  stainless  steel  size  .030  or 
thereabouts),  aluminum  rivets,  large 
single  ringed-eye  hooks,  electric  drill 
and  ball-peen  hammer.  Here’s  what 
to  do. 

Step  One:  Remove  treble  hook  and 
split  ring  from  spoon  and  ream  that 
hole  larger.  Tilt  the  drill  slightly  so 
that  drill  bit  goes  in  almost  parallel  to 
inner  surface  of  spoon.  This  allows  the 


new  single  hook  substitute  to  lie  flat 
against  spoon  (see  photo). 

Step  Two:  With  barb  and  point  of 
your  single  hook  pushed  through  hole, 
extend  it  as  far  beyond  rear  of  lure  as 
needed  and  mark  the  spot  where  its 
eye  rests  against  spoon.  Drill  another 
hole  through  the  metal  spoon  to  ac- 
commodate an  aluminum  rivet  which 
will  anchor  the  hook  securely. 

If  hook  eye  is  too  small  to  slip  over 
rivet,  heat  until  cherry-red  and  spread 
until  rivet  slips  through.  Now  slip 
rivet  and  hook  into  hole  and  use  ball- 
peen  hammer  to  flatten. 

Step  Three:  To  accommodate  the 
wire  weedguard,  drill  a second  hole  in 
spoon,  midway  between  riveted  hook 
and  front  edge  of  lure. 

Make  the  wire  guard  from  a piece 
of  piano-type  wire,  6-  to  8-inches  long. 
Wrap  wire  around  a nail  to  form  an 
“eye”  midway  in  its  length.  Push  rivet 
through  this  eye  and  newly  drilled 
hole  in  spoon.  Again,  peen  until  rivet 
is  flattened  and  held  rigidly  against 
spoon. 

Step  Four:  Lift  wire  upward  to  a 
30°  angle  above  hook  point.  Cut  off 
surplus  ends  of  wire. 


The  above  procedure  is  really  quite 
simple.  The  first  lure  rigged  in  this 
manner  may  take  a little  time,  but  the 
second  and  third  go  faster.  Six  or 
eight  spoons  can  be  made  weedless  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

Occasionally  wire  guards  prevent 
hooking  fish  solidly.  One  in  four  or  five 
fish  may  get  off.  But,  generally,  the 
wire  guard  is  easily  pressed  out  of  the 
way  for  fish  to  become  hooked 
securely.  It’s  either  missing  an  occa- 
sional fish  or  not  fishing  weedy  areas 
at  all. 

Most  fishermen  discover  that  lures 
with  weedguards  catch  more  fish 
simply  because  they're  now  more  in- 
clined to  use  these  lures  in  otherwise 
impossible  places.  Working  those 
areas  filled  with  weeds,  driftwood, 
logs  and  stickups,  you’re  bound  to 
catch  more  fish. 

Set  your  drill  and  ball  peen  hammer 
to  work  putting  weedguards  on  your 
spoons  — all  of  them  from  tiny 
sizes  for  spinning  to  big  trolling 
models.  Then  go  right  into  thick  cover 
and  fetch  out  those  big  ones  of  trophy 
size! 

(See  “How-To”  photos,  next  2 pages. ) 
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Here's  what  you  need,  above,  to  make  your  present  lures  weedless:  drill,  hammer,  ringed  eye  hooks,  rivets  and 
pieces  of  spring  wire.  Use  electric  drill,  below,  to  put  two  new  holes  through  the  metal  spoons  (see  text). 


First,  nvet  single  hook  in  place,  above,  as  a substitute  for  the  open  treble.  Then,  rivet  weedguard  in  place. 
The  completed  spoon,  with  weedguard  in  place,  below,  is  ready  for  action  in  the  thickest  gamefish  cover. 
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A Christmas  Fish  Tale 

by  Gerry  Kingdom 


Fisherman”  was  a blasphemy  that 
old  man  Murphy  would  just  as 
soon  not  be  desecrated  with.  “Call  me 
a fanatic,"  he’d  tell  the  boys  down  at 
Grimby’s  Log  Cabin  Cafe,  his  Irish 
blue  eyes  twinkling  under  tufts  of 
snowy  eyebrows,  “but  don’t  call  me 
no  fisherman.  Ain’t  no  man  around 
these  parts  that  does  as  much  fishin’ 
as  I do,  and  there  ain’t  no  man  who 
slaps  as  much  fish  on  his  woman’s  cut- 
up board  neither.” 

So  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  us  one 
most  unusual  day,  to  see  Murphy 
trekking  past  the  house  at  his  usual 
hour,  dressed  in  his  usual  gabardine 
green,  carrying  his  usual  pail  of  an- 
gling paraphernalia. 

“Look,  Dad!”  bellowed  my  son 
John,  from  amidst  a pile  of  gift  wrap 
wreckage,  “there  goes  Murphy 
fishin’.  It  must  be  eight  o’clock.” 
“Doesn’t  he  even  stay  home  on 
Christmas  Day,  Daddy?”  asked  little 
Susan,  her  hand  wiping  a clearing  on 
the  frosted  window  pane. 

“Well,  Love,”  I replied,  as  the  for- 
lorn shadow,  bent  against  heavy  white 
flakes,  showed  through  the  opaque 
glass  that  framed  her  clearing,  “to  be 
honest,  Murphy  is  a mite  unusual. 
Folks  tell  me  he’s  been  doin’  a bit  of 
braggin’  down  at  the  bar  about  how  he 
hasn’t  missed  a day  of  fishin’  since  he 
had  the  fever  back  in  the  fall  of  ’37. 
Claims  he  won’t  miss  another  day  till 
his  time  has  come.” 

“Well  if  he  keeps  out  in  weather 
like  this,  his  time’s  gonna  come  sooner 
than  he  thinks!”  said  John, 
expressionlessly,  his  hand  reaching 
for  an  unopened  silver-red  package 
that  displayed  his  name  in  green 
tinsel. 

“Well,”  I added,  “you  have  to  give 
him  credit.  He  gets  his  fish.  He  can 
smell  out  a rainbow  under  the  ice  like 
it  was  cookin'  in  front  of  ’im.” 
“Whoopie  do!”  interrupted  John. 

A freshly  unwrapped  black  bait- 


casting reel  left  by  the  good  St. 
Nicholas  was  hand-held  high  overhead 
for  the  observation  of  all.  “I  love  it. 
Dad!  I love  it!  I never  dreamed  that 
you  were  the  one  who  got  it.  I thought 
somebody  else  bought  it!”  he  ex- 
claimed, putting  a pajama  sleeve  shine 
to  its  lustrous  black  body. 

Several  months  ago,  under  warmer 
skies,  ten-year-old  John  had  spotted 
the  reel  garlanding  the  display  window 
down  at  Fletcher’s  Hardware,  and  by 
running  errands,  sweeping  floors,  and 
helping  Mrs.  Masters  around  the  ice 
cream  parlor,  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  task  of  earning  enough  to 
make  its  purchase. 

A momentary  anguish  had  resulted 
from  its  prompt  disappearance. 

“What  do  you  say  we  go  fishin’, 
Dad  . . . just  for  a little  while?  You 
won’t  even  have  to  cut  any  ice  holes. 
We’ll  watch  for  Murphy  cornin’  back 
and  we’ll  go  down  to  the  pond  and  use 
his.  Can  we.  Dad?  I’m  just  dyin’  to  use 
it!” 

“Yea,  Daddy,”  chimmed  in  the  lit- 
tle one,  “I  can  take  my  new  ice  skates 
and  skate  while  you’re  fishin’.” 

“Please?”  begged  her  brother. 

“That  sounds  like  a good  idea  to 
me,”  I said,  “but  we  ought  to  have  the 
goose  at  3:30,  just  as  we  planned. 
Then  if  we  still  feel  like  goin’,  why, 
we’ll  head  down  to  the  pond  and  get  us 
some  fish. 

“When  you’re  done  openin’  your 
presents,  gather  up  some  heavy 
clothes  and  pile  them  around  the 
stove  to  warm  up. 

“And  when  the  clock  starts  nearin' 
three,  you  keep  an  eye  out  for 
Murphy,  little  lady.  He'll  be  headin’ 
up  to  his  house  with  a stringerful  of 
Christmas  dinner,  and  a half-dozen 
ice  holes  left  behind.  It'll  spare  your 
daddy  a good  lotta  trouble.” 

A year’s  pleasure  was  crammed 
into  the  hours  that  succeeded  the 
early  morning  unraveling  of  gifts. 


First  there  was  bubbling  black 
coffee,  sweetened  with  spoonfuls  of  I 
holiday  whiskey  . . . fresh  fruitcake, 
clustered  with  ornaments  of  citron 
and  ginger,  cherries  and  walnuts. 
Then  came  the  crackling  of  pecans 
before  the  pumpkin-faced  black  stove, 
its  insides  warm  with  fiery  yellow. 

A rocking  chair  snooze  followed, 
with  visions  of  sugarcane  fishing  poles 
and  hard  candy  lures,  highlighting  a 
fantasy  of  angling  delights. 

Awakened  by  the  crisp  air,  satu- 
rated with  the  scent  of  cooked  goose, 
we  prepared  a holiday  feast  that  made 
us  blush  at  the  sinfulness  of  our  indul- 
gence: steaming  mountains  of  white 
potatoes  streamed  with  rivers  of  rich 
gravy  . . . forests  of  parsley,  as- 
paragus and  beans,  warmed  by  down- 
pours of  melted  butter,  and  rainbows 
of  cabbage,  beets  and  corn,  coloring 
fields  of  stuffing. 

Again  discomfort,  and  a short 
snooze  for  penance. 

“Daddy!  Daddy!”  the  little  one 
called,  her  tiny  hands  tugging  at  my 
red  flannel  shirt.  “Mr.  Murphy’s  at 
the  door!” 

“Who?”  I inquired,  my  penance  not 
quite  completed. 

“Mr.  Murphy,  the, fanatic!" 

“Oh,  don’t  say  that  in  front  of  him, 
honey,”  I cautioned  sleepily,  rising 
from  my  rocking  chair  bed.  “Now 
what  could  Mr.  Murphy  want  in  the 
middle  of  Christmas  Day?”  I thought 
as  I opened  the  parlor  door. 

“Ben!”  he  said,  gasping  near 
breathlessly  for  a lungful  of  cold  air. 
“I  need  your  help  quick!  Down  where 
Henderson’s  Stream  enters  the 
pond!” 

“Why,  what  seems  to  be  the  prob- 
lem, Murph?” 

“Ain't  got  time  to  explain,  Ben. 
Just  get  your  coat  and  meet  me  down 
by  where  the  shanty  stands,”  he  said, 
his  words  trailing  off  as  he  headed 
back  down  the  front  porch  steps. 

“Oh,  and  bring  along  your  fishin’ 
gear!”  he  added  forgetfully.  “And 
hurry!” 

“Now  what  do  you  make  of  that?”  I 
asked  as  I gathered  up  some  warm 
togs  from  beneath  the  stove.  “You 
kids  get  your  stutT  on.  And  grab  your 
rod  and  that  new  reel,  John,  and  let’s 
see  what  he's  up  to.” 

Henderson’s  Stream  ran  a quarter 
mile  or  so  from  our  house,  winding 
down  out  of  Camelback  Mountain  and 
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feeding  into  a large  pond  near  the 
Milligan  property  off  Milligan  Road. 
It  ran  knee-high  in  most  spots  during 
winter,  with  some  deep  pools  swirling 
intermittently  along  its  route. 

Murphy  usually  set  up  his  gear  on 
the  pond  as  close  to  the  stream  en- 
trance as  the  ice  would  permit,  and  he 
took  out  more  than  his  share  of  nice 
trout,  on  their  way  up  to  the  inlet  to 
grab  a rare  mid-winter  morsel. 

“Over  here!”  beckoned  a voice 
through  the  heavy  white  flakes,  as  the 
three  of  us  scampered  through 
Milligan’s  backyard  and  down  over 
the  snow-covered  cow  pasture  slope 
that  bordered  the  stream. 

Murphy  was  standing  on  a 
shoreline  boulder,  pointing  frantically 
at  a deep  pool  near  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  pond.  “I  seen  him,  Ben!  I seen 
the  big  one  on  my  way  home,  and  I 
ain’t  got  nothing  to  get  ’im  with.  He’s 
the  biggest  trout  you  ever  seen,  Ben. 
Must  be  near  30  inches!” 

“Here,”  he  said,  grabbing  John  ner- 
vously by  the  shoulder,  “get  your  stuff 
together  and  fling  a little  lure  out  into 
that  pool!  We  gotta  get  ’im!” 

It  wasn’t  herculean  enough  for  that 
ten-year-old  to  spend  a nerve  trying 
day  anticipating  unseen  glories  boxed 
in  tinsel  and  foil,  now  he  had  to  seek 
out  a glory  much  more  magnifi- 
cent— a trophy  rainbow,  holed  up  in 
the  icy  depths. 

“No,  Mr.  Murphy,  he’s  your  fish. 
You  get  ’im,”  John  said,  trying  to  bow 
out  gracefully. 

“He  ain’t  no  such  thing,”  retorted 
Murphy  angrily.  “Now  put  this  little 
silver  thing  you  got  here  on  the  line, 
and  get  ’im  in  here!”  he  ordered,  as  he 
fingered  through  John’s  near-empty 
tackle  box. 

Consuming  more  nervous  energy 
than  a body  twice  his  size  could 
produce,  John  fumbled  his  gear 
together  in  record  slowness;  The  new 
black  reel,  a forgotten  treasure,  find- 
ing its  way  periodically  to  the  rocks 
and  snow. 

With  hand  clapping  proddings  of 
“hurry  up,”  the  little  one  goaded  him 
on. 

“Now  cast  it  over  near  the  far 
bank,  and  bring  it  through  that  pool. 
He’ll  take  it!” 

After  a dozen  or  more  casts,  that 
landed  in  every  spot  but  the  target 
pool,  one  unorthodox  thrust,  guided 
miraculously  from  above,  hit  its  mark. 

“Slow  now.  Reel  in  slow,”  cau- 


tioned Murphy,  his  face  reddening 
from  the  crisp  air. 

"I  can’t!  It’s  stuck!”  yelled  John. 
“Stuck  nothin’!”  hollered  Murphy. 
“Give  it  a hit!  You  got  ’im  on  there!” 
John  gave  the  rod  a side-armed 
jerk,  leaving  a dangerous  ribbon  of 
slack  floating  through  the  falling 
snow,  and  instantly,  a monster  trout 
rose  heavenward,  its  bulky  frame 
swaying  atop  the  open  water  at  the 
pond’s  edge. 

“Holy  Santa  Claus!”  I gasped. 
“He’s  a mighty  big  fish!” 

“What  do  I do  now?”  pleaded  John, 
his  feet  inching  into  the  icy  water. 

“Just  hold  ’im  steady,”  coached 
Murphy.  “Let  ’im  tire  ’imself  out.” 
The  following  moments  seemed  like 
hours  of  hope  and  despair,  conquest 
and  anguish,  and  before  we  had  time 
to  caution  him  against  it,  Murphy  was 
wading  out  into  the  water  toward 
John’s  frantic  opponent,  all  the  while 
barking  back  directions. 

He  was  thigh  high  about  five  yards 
into  the  pond,  when  he  lowered  his 
arm,  elbow  deep  in  the  inlet’s  swift 
chilling  current,  and  brought  out  a 
water-thrashing,  pink-sided  rainbow 
trout  that  to  this  day,  eight  years 
later,  decorates  a specially  made  pine 


panel  that  ornaments  the  hallway  out- 
side of  Mayor  Deegan’s  office  down  at 
Municipal  Hall. 

Without  so  much  as  speaking  a 
single  word,  Murphy  splashed 
awkwardly  out  of  the  water  and  hur- 
ried down  Milligan  Road,  disappear- 
ing into  the  swirling  white. 

“Where’d  he  go  to,  Daddy?”  asked 
little  Susan,  as  her  brother  stood 
dumbfounded  at  the  swiftness  of  his 
success,  and  equally  dumbfounded  at 
the  disappearance  of  his  catch. 

“Well,  he’s  either  runnin’  it  into 
town  to  show  everybody;  or,  he’s 
gonna  have  Mrs.  Masters  freeze  it  for 
the  taxidermist,  I hope!” 

Much  later  that  evening,  as  we 
thawed  out  around  the  warm  stove, 
resuming  our  mid-day  penance,  and 
reliving  the  incredibly  swift  incidents 
of  the  day,  and  as  John  sat  clutching  a 
much  battered  reel,  a hardy  knock 
hammered  the  front  door,  and  a ru- 
bicund face  thrust  itself  into  the 
parlor.  “Ain’t  got  no  time  to  stay,” 
puffed  Murphy.  “I  ran  the  boy’s  fish 
about  twelve  miles  over  to  Mill  City  to 
have  it  done  up.  And  now  I gotta  be 
gettin'  home  fast  to  help  out  the  wife, 
or  she’ll  kill  me  . . . tomorrow’s 
Christmas! 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


There  is  no  doubt  that  trout,  salmon,  bass,  muskellunge, 
northern  pike  and  walleye  are  the  “glamour"  fish; 
but,  if  you  want  a change  of pace,  give  some  serious 
thought  to  fishing  for  that  piscatorial  pirate  . . . 


The  Predacious  Pickerel 

by  Jim  Fitser 


Ask  a half-dozen  anglers  what  they 
think  of  pickerel  and  you’ll  get  a 
half-dozen  different  replies  which 
range  from  utmost  praise  to  utter  dis- 
dain. Most  complaints  seem  to  be 
directed  at  the  boniness  of  the  fish, 
making  it  appear  less  than  desirable 
as  an  “eatin”’  fish.  Others  may  feel 


the  pickerel  lacks  the  fighting 
qualities  of  a good  gamefish.  It’s 
really  all  in  your  frame  of  mind  and 
how  you  play  the  game  that  makes  the 
difference. 

The  chain  pickerel  ( Esox  niger ), 
while  the  smallest  of  the  pike  family, 
is  no  less  mean  than  its  larger  cousins 


the  northern  pike  and  musky.  Long, 
lean,  and  streamlined,  with  a flat, 
duckbill-like  snout,  the  pickerel  is 
easily  identified  by  its  chainlike  pat- 
tern of  dark  lines  on  a green  side 
which  blends  into  yellow  and  white  on 
the  underbelly.  Unfortunately,  many 
anglers  tend  to  confuse  it  with  small 
northerns  and  muskies.  More  than 
one  illegal  size  of  the  latter  has  gone 
home  on  a stringer  because  an  angler 
failed  to  identify  his  catch  properly. 
This  has  happened  where  muskies 
have  recently  been  introduced  to  a 
new  body  of  water  and  the  angler  is 
not  thinking  in  terms  of  musky. 

If  the  chainlike  pattern  isn't  enough 
of  a means  to  identify  the  fish  from 
the  yellow,  bean-spotted  northern,  or 
the  vertically  black-barred  musky, 
check  the  cheeks  and  gill  covers.  The 
pickerel  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
which  has  fully  scaled  (top  and  bot- 
tom) cheeks  and  gill  covers.  That's  all 
you  have  to  remember.  The  other  two 
vary  from  this  fact.  This  problem  was 
not  much  of  a bother  until  just  a few 
years  ago  because  the  musky  and 
northern  pike  range  was  very  limited 
in  the  state.  However,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s program  of  extending  the 
ranges  of  various  species  by  introduc- 
ing them  into  new,  biologically  ac- 
ceptable waters  has  created  an 
overlap  of  range  in  some  areas,  espe- 
cially rivers  and  streams  and  new  im- 
poundments which  are  fed  by  waters 
which  already  had  some  pickerel  in 
them.  If  you  can't  make  a positive 
identification  of  the  fish  you’ve 
caught,  throw  it  back.  (Unless  it’s 
over  30”  of  course.)  Minimum  size  for 
pickerel  is  15”;  northerns,  24”; 
musky,  30”. 

All  three,  even  the  small  ones, 
should  be  handled  with  care  as  their 
mouths  are  filled  with  needle  sharp 
teeth.  Emmaus  angler  Fred  Owens 
had  an  experience  not  long  ago  which 
points  up  this  fact  -while  fishing  at 
Shohola  Dam,  Fred  was  using  a rub- 
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ber  frog.  Upon  retrieving  his  lure 
after  a vicious  strike  by  a pickerel 
he  discovered  the  fish  had  neatly 
severed  one  of  the  frog’s  rear  legs. 
These  fish  have  equal  disregard  for 
human  fingers. 

The  chain  pickerel  haunts  much  the 
same  type  environment  as  the  bass 
and  frequently  is  taken  (also  cursed 
and  thrown  back!)  by  bass  anglers. 
Lurking  along  the  edges  of  weedbeds, 
underwater  brush,  or  along  rocky 
ledges,  the  long,  lean  pickerel  waits  in 
ambush  for  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  life  to  move  by.  This  fish 
prefers  slightly  acidic  type  water 
which  is  why  he  does  so  well  in  many 
of  the  northeastern  waters.  And, 
while  they  prefer  weed-covered 
muddy  bottoms,  they  can  also  do  well 
in  colder,  clean-bottom  waters  such 
as  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  where  many 
in  the  over  20”-class  can  be  picked  up 
in  the  various  coves  of  the  big  lake. 

Often  a pickerel  will  hit  something 
apparently  just  out  of  meanness.  Size 
of  the  prey  is  not  always  a deterrent. 
A couple  years  ago  while  fishing  at  a 
Pocono  lake  with  some  friends,  one  of 
them  was  walking  along  shore  when 
he  shouted  back  to  us.  We  turned  to 
see  him  come  wading  out  of  the  water 
with  a 13”  pickerel  which  had  a five- 
inch  bluegill  lodged  horizontally  and 
headfirst  in  its  mouth.  Unable  to 
release  the  bluegill  because  of  its 
dorsal  fin  structure,  the  pickerel  was 
literally  choking  to  death  on  its  own 
greed  or  orneriness.  We  were  able  to 
dislodge  the  suffocated  bluegill  and 
release  the  pickerel  by  working  it  in  a 
circle  for  a while.  After  regaining  his 
composure,  the  exhausted  fish  swam 
slowly  off  into  the  sunset. 

It’s  not  unusual  to  catch  a pickerel 
in  the  20”-class  and  have  him  bring  up 
your  minnow,  worm  or  whatever, 
along  with  several  other  minnows  and 
a small  frog  or  two.  They  are  not  al- 
ways so  voracious,  however.  Some- 
times they  will  lie  motionless  with 
small  bluegills,  minnows,  or  an  artifi- 
cial lure  moving  within  inches  of  them 
without  raising  any  apparent  interest 
whatsoever.  That’s  what  makes  them 
worthy  of  being  treated  like  other, 
more-sought-after  gamefish.  They 
can  be  a challenge  when  you  try  to 
catch  them. 

The  primary  areas  in  the  state  for 
catching  pickerel  are  in  the  central 
and  eastern  waters,  especially  the 


northeastern  lakes.  Probably  the  best 
known  lakes  for  taking  old  chainsides 
are  Peck’s  Pond,  Promised  Land 
Lake,  and  Shohola  Dam  (one  of  the 
most  recent  hotspots)  in  Pike  Co., 
Brady’s  Lake  in  Monroe  Co.,  Lake 
Winola — Wyoming  Co.,  Upper 
Woods  Pond  Wayne  Co.,  and  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  on  the  Pike/Wayne 
border.  Black  Moshannon  Dam  in 
Centre  County  also  produces  some 
fine  catches  of  pickerel,  and  is  about 
as  far  west  as  good  pickerel  water  is 
found.  The  upper  half  of  the  Delaware 
River  and  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
Canals  have  also  produced  some  large 
specimens. 

From  fall  through  winter  into  late 
spring,  this  brazen  buccaneer  prefers 
the  shallower  waters  ranging  from 
about  three  to  eight  feet,  depending 
on  the  particular  lake  he’s  in.  The 
heat  of  summer  usually  forces  him 
into  somewhat  deeper  water,  some  12 
to  15  feet  down,  but  still  within  easy 
reach  of  food  on  early  morning  or  late 
evening  forays. 

The  pickerel  is  pretty  much  of  a 
homebody,  tending  to  remain  in  a 
relatively  small  area,  moving  only  to 
chase  and  catch  some  delectable 
morsel  or  exercise  his  ornery  perver- 
sion to  just  plain  attack  something. 
This  latter  trait  is  usually  the  downfall 
of  most  pickerel  as  far  as  most  an- 
glers are  concerned  and  frequently 
this  may  be  the  only  fish  you’ll  catch 
(excepting  the  sunfish  family),  even  in 
the  heat  of  a summer’s  midday.  The 
trick  is  to  find  him.  This  is  best  ac- 
complished by  trolling  or  casting  a lip- 
hooked  minnow  or  worm  trailing  from 
a spinner  or  spoon. 

There  has  been  some  discussion 
about  whether  or  not  pickerel  school 
like  other  fish.  My  experience  has  led 
me  to  believe  they  do,  although 
perhaps  not  as  tightly  as  some  other 
species  such  as  perch.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  fish  within  approximately  a 30- 
yard-wide  circle  from  where  you 
caught  the  first  one,  chances  are  you 
will  take  others  just  about  the  same 
size.  The  smaller  pickerel  tend  to 
hang  toward  the  shore  side,  while  the 
larger  ones  are  more  willing  to  ven- 
ture into  the  channel  areas  or  drop- 
offs  in  a lake. 

Take  close  note  of  where  you  catch 
your  pickerel  in  the  spring  and  go 
back  to  that  same  spot  in  fall  or 
winter  ice  fishing.  I’ve  seen  numerous 


pickerel  in  the  over  20”-class  pulled 
from  the  same  hole  or  one  within  a 
few  feet  in  the  same  areas  that 
produced  well  in  the  previous  spring 
or  just  before  the  ice  formed  in  fall. 

Several  years  back  I witnessed  two 
large  bass  and  a 20  + -inch  pickerel 
pulled  from  almost  side-by-side  holes 
in  the  ice  at  Promised  Land  Lake. 
Among  other  experiences  I’ve  en- 
countered were  the  taking  of  no  less 
than  four  pickerel  over  20”  through 
the  ice  in  the  same  spot  on  two  suc- 
cessive weekends.  All  of  these  by  the 
way  were  taken  on  minnows  or  small 
shiners  three  to  four  inches  lone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  live  bait  in 
the  form  of  small  fish  are  the  best  bait 
for  pickerel.  This  does  not  mean  you 
can’t  take  them  readily  on  other  baits 
or  lures.  They’ll  hit  rubber  worms  as 
well  as  the  real  thing,  and  imitation 
minnow  and  frog  lures.  In  early 
winter,  before  the  ice  starts  to  form, 
they  can  be  taken  along  the  weedy 
shores  on  hair  frogs  at  the  end  of  a 
flyline.  This  use  of  a flyrod  might 
sound  like  heresy  to  the  trout 
fisherman,  but  I always  say, 
“Whatever  turns  you  on  . . .”  They 
will  also  hit  large  streamer  patterns 
as  well.  Many  spoons  and  spinners 
will  take  a good  share  of  pickerel,  but 
those  which  seem  to  be  most 
consistent  are  the  ones  in  silver,  or 
silver  and  blue. 

The  type  of  equipment  you  use  will 
determine  the  lures  you  use  of  course, 
but  if  you  want  the  best  in  sport,  go 
light  or  even  ultralight.  The  only  care 
that  must  be  taken  here  is  that  you 
should  use  a heavy  front  leader  of 
about  15-pound-test,  or  a fine  wire 
leader.  More  than  one  pickerel  has 
chomped  his  way  to  freedom  by  sever- 
ing a six-  or  eight-pound-test  mono 
line.  The  use  of  this  heavy  leader 
might  affect  the  action  of  the  lure 
somewhat,  but  it  won’t  be  enough  to 
discourage  your  quarry.  If  you’re  us- 
ing a live  minnow  hook  it  through  the 
back  and  attach  a small  bobber  to 
keep  it  from  going  to  the  bottom  and 
getting  into  the  weeds.  Use  only  the 
sharpest  of  hooks  and  check  the  point 
frequently  because  even  the  slightest 
curl  will  cost  you  in  missed  fish. 

If  you’re  trolling,  the  heavier  leader 
won’t  make  a whole  lot  of  difference 
in  the  action  of  your  lure  or  live  bait. 
One  thing  I’ve  learned  when  fishing 
either  still  or  slowly  trolling  with  min- 
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nows  is  to  let  the  fish  take  the  bait 
when  it  strikes.  Nine  strikes  out  of  ten 
the  pickerel  will  be  lost  if  you  hit  him 
right  away.  Let  the  critter  run  with 
the  bait  and  stop;  then,  let  him  start 
his  second  run  for  about  ten  feet 
before  putting  it  to  him.  This  takes 
some  self-control,  sort  of  like  letting  a 
plug  set  after  it  lands  on  the  water  for 
five  minutes  when  bass  fishing;  but 
patience  does  have  its  rewards. 

When  those  cold  northern  winds 
start  to  move  down  on  us  and  the  ice 
gets  thick  enough  to  be  safe  for  fish- 
ing, there’s  only  one  bait  for  pickerel 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned  and  again, 
that’s  the  minnow.  Hooked  below  the 
dorsal  fin  to  avoid  the  backbone,  on  a 
#6  hook  (preferably  with  a wire 
leader),  these  little  critters  will 
remain  alive  for  a long  time.  Fished 
just  about  five  feet  down  in  the 
shallower  portions  of  a lake,  they’ll 
move  around  more  than  enough  to  at- 
tract any  nearby  pickerel.  Many  an- 
glers make  a basic  error  when  the  flag 
goes  up.  They  grab  the  tip  up  and  im- 
mediately start  to  haul  on  the  line. 
This  generally  serves  but  one  pur- 
pose— it  tells  the  pickerel  on  the  other 
end  to  let  go! 

Again,  be  patient  and  watch  the  ac- 
tion of  the  line.  Let  it  run  out  until  it 
stops  moving.  Then  put  your  fingers 
on  it  just  enough  to  let  you  feel  the 
resistance.  After  it  has  moved  about 
five  feet  tighten  down  and  yank! 
Pickerel,  like  their  larger  cousins, 
usually  grab  a minnow  sideways  and 
move  off  with  it.  They  they  stop,  re- 
position it  so  it  faces  headfirst  down 
the  gullet  and  swallow.  After  that 
they  start  to  move  again,  in  search  of 
another  meal. 

One  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
your  catch  just  might  be  moving  back 
in  your  direction.  If  the  line  doesn’t 
start  moving  again  after  a while,  or 
seems  to  go  slack,  bring  it  in  slowly 
until  you  feel  resistance  again.  In 
most  cases  you  aren’t  getting  another 
strike — it’s  still  the  same  fish.  Be 
careful  not  to  pull  too  hard  at  this 
point  as  you  may  very  well  pull  the 
bait  and  hook  right  out  of  the 
pickerel’s  mouth.  Usually,  when  they 
feel  this  bit  of  pressure  they’ll  turn 
and  head  for  other  parts.  This  is  the 
time  to  give  a heave,  and  most  likely 
you  will  connect  solidly  and  land  your 
fish. 

While  the  most  common  tools  of  ice 


fishing  are  the  tip-ups  and  jigging  rod, 
I’ve  noticed  a number  of  anglers  in  the 
past  few  years  using  home-shortened 
casting  rods  with  level  wind  reels. 
There’s  little  doubt  that  one  can  con- 
trol the  line  better  by  using  a reel  than 
with  the  hand  over  hand  method  re- 
quired with  a tip-up  or  jigging  rod. 
Some  tackle  manufacturers  have  jig- 
ging rods  with  reels  attached,  but 
most  fishermen  have  an  old  bait  rod 
around  somewhere  that  lost  an  argu- 
ment with  a trunk  lid  or  car  door  and 
has  been  collecting  dust  in  a corner 
over  the  years.  If  you  have  one  of 
these  why  not  rig  up  a short  and 
handy  outfit  to  try  this  year  for  your 
ice  fishing  trips? 

The  same  lakes  that  produced  well 
during  the  spring  or  fall  will  produce 
well  equally  in  winter.  The  only 
difference  is  that  it’s  a bit  harder  to 
troll  when  there’s  a foot  of  ice  on  the 
lake.  Strategic  placement  of  your  tip- 
ups  and  jigging  holes  helps  to  solve  the 
problem  of  where  to  locate  the  fish. 
Many  anglers  work  a triangular  pat- 
tern to  determine  fish  location  and 
this  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
method  for  picking  up  the  initial 
hotspots.  Being  familiar  with 
weedbeds,  brush,  or  channels  will 
prove  just  as  beneficial  in  catching 
pickerel  in  winter  as  it  does  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  fish- 


ing is  that  if  they’re  too  small,  the 
wrong  species,  or  you  just  don’t  want 
what  you  catch,  you  can  usually 
release  them  unharmed  (but  much 
wiser)  if  you  handle  them  with  care. 
Many  anglers  don’t  like  pickerel  be- 
cause they  are  bony.  The  larger  ones, 
over  20”,  can  be  filleted  to  give  four 
nice  pieces  of  bone-free  table  fare. 
Otherwise,  you  will  simply  have  to  be 
more  careful  when  you  cook  them  up 
if  they're  smaller.  Some  folks  don’t 
mind  picking  the  meat  from  the  bones 
at  the  table,  but  I’ve  never  been  too 
fond  of  that  routine.  The  answer  is  to 
keep  only  the  larger  ones.  Clean,  fillet 
and  cool  them  immediately  (no  prob- 
lem this  time  of  year).  If  you  catch 
enough  of  them  for  a meal  at  one 
time,  fine.  If  not,  simply  freeze 
several  trips’  worth  until  you  do  hav'e 
enough  for  a meal.  I personally  prefer 
them  fried  in  hot  fat  after  rolling  them 
in  egg  and  seasoned  bread  crumbs,  al- 
though the  pancake  batter  dip  works 
equally  well  with  pickerel  as  with 
other  fish. 

Whatever  your  preferences,  don’t 
think  too  lowly  of  the  pickerel.  Fished 
for , with  light  tackle,  or  through  the 
ice,  he  is  truly  a most  worthy  op- 
ponent. Remember,  it’s  all  in  your 
frame  of  mind.  This  piscatorial  pirate 
deserves  more  credit  than  he  gets  and 
can  offer  a challenge  if  only  given  the 
chance. 


A typical  assortment  of  "hardware"  used  in  taking  pickerel:  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary,  most  anglers  already  have  the  necessary  tackle 
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1977 . . . a very  good  year  for  Pennsylvania  Anglers! 


Record  Amur  Pike: 
48-1/4  inches 
24  pounds,  3 ounces 


Fred  Daley,  fishing  Glendale  Lake  with  a 6-inch  chub  for  bait,  caught 
the  new  state,  national  and  world  record  Amur  Pike  (for  hook  and 
line  fishing)  last  July  The  70-year-old  youngster  was  using  20-pound- 
test  line  with  a steel  leader  when  he  caught  his  trophy  Cambria 
County  Waterways  Patrolman  Robert  Kish  certified  Mr  Daley's  catch. 
This  is  the  second  straight  year  for  a record  breaker  at  Glendale. 


Record  Brown  Trout: 
34  inches 

15  pounds,  5 ounces 


Joe  Humphreys  caught  the  Keystone  State's  record-breaking  brown  trout 
from  Clinton  County's  Fishing  Creek  on  a hand-tied  wet  fly.  This 
would  not,  in  itself,  be  unusual  except  that  Joe  teaches  fly  tying 
at  Penn  State!  We  believe  Joe's  students  are  going  to  begin  to 
pay  closer  attention  than  ever  before  His  catch  was  certified  by  an 
old  hand  at  fly  fishing.  Waterways  Patrolman  Paul  Antolosky 
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NEW  A WARDS  FOR  TROPHY  FISH  — 


Fishermen  who  catch  trophy  fish  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1978  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  awards  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission’s  new  Angler 
Recognition  Program. 

With  new  rules,  brochures,  emblems 
and  certificates,  this  program  replaces  the 
fishing  citations  and  Husky  Musky  awards 
formerly  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler magazine. 

As  in  the  past,  awards  will  be  made  in 
two  categories:  Junior  (under  16  years  of 
age)  and  Senior,  but  the  Husky  Musky 
Program  will  be  changed  to  a “50  + 
Husky  Musky  Club”  to  recognize  those 
anglers  who  catch  a muskellunge  fifty 
inches  and  over.  Angler  awards  will 
continue  to  be  given  to  those  catching 
large  muskellunge  but  with  the  increased 
interest  in  serious  musky  fishing  and  the 
expansion  of  the  musky  program 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  increasing  num- 
bers of  fish  over  fifty  inches  long  are  now 
being  reported  to  the  Commission. 


Anglers,  take  to  the  water  in  1978  and 
join  the  club.  The  following  rules  and  sizes 
will  apply: 

7 Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  that  are  open  to  the  general 
public  Fish  caught  in  fee  fishing  lakes, 
ponds  or  streams  do  not  qualify 
2 Fish  must  be  caught  in  season 
3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal 
methods 

4 Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and 
recorded  by  a License  Issuing  Agent  or 
tackle  store,  or  an  employee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  (A  Com- 
mission employee  must  verify  state 
records.) 

5 Photographs  are  required  as  proof  of 
catch  unless  the  fish  is  measured  and 
weighed  by  an  employee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission 

6 Nonresidents  as  well  as  residents  are 
eligible 

7 Persons  under  1 6 years  of  age  qualify 
for  a Junior  Award  (see  minimum  sizes). 

8 Applications  must  be  received  within 
30  days  to  qualify 


MINIMUM  SIZE  IN  INCHES 


SPECIES 

SR 

JR 

Bass,  Largemouth 

22 

20 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

20 

18 

Blu  eg  ill 

10 

9 

Bowfin 

24 

20 

Carp 

33 

30 

Catfish.  Bullhead 

15 

14 

Catfish,  Channel  & White 

22 

20 

Catfish,  Flathead 

36 

30 

Crappie,  Black  or  White 

15 

14 

Eel,  American 

40 

30 

Fallfish 

15 

14 

Muskellunge  (including  Tiger) 

47 

36 

Perch.  Yellow 

14 

12 

Pickerel,  Chain 

24 

23 

Pike.  Amur 

36 

30 

Pike,  Northern 

38 

30 

Rock  Bass 

11 

10 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

28 

Salmon,  Coho 

28 

26 

Shad,  American 

25 

20 

Sheepshead 

22 

20 

Sucker,  All  Species 

20 

18 

Trout,  Brook 

17 

14 

Trout.  Brown 

24 

20 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

24 

Trout,  Rainbow 

24 

20 

Trout.  Steelhead 

24 

20 

Walleye 

30 

24 

The  new  Angler's  Award  Certificate,  shoulder  patch 
and  50+  Husky  Musky  Club  shoulder  patch 
are  displayed  by  Sharyn  Hamill  who  processes  all 
applications  for  awards  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission's  trophy  fish  recognition  program. 

New  application  forms  will  be  available  from  any 
fishing  license  issuing  agent,  any  Fish 
Commission  office  or  District  Waterways  Patrolman. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 


ANGLER 

RECOGNITION 

PROGRAM 


I 

I 

I 

I 


ANGLER’S  AWARD 
50+ HUSKY  MUSKY  CLUB 
RECORD  FISH 

BIGGEST  FISH  OF  THE  YEAR 


- ; v T ?v 


RULES  - QUALIFYING  SIZES 


. -+ 


STATE  RECORDS  - APPLICATION 


MAIL  ALL  APPLICATIONS  TO: 
ANGLER'S  AWARD 
Office  of  Information 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


DECEMBER—  1977 


These  "Big  Ones"  didn't  get  away! 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  RECORD  FISH 


SPECIES 

NAME 

LENGTH 

WEIGHT 

WHERE  CAUGHT 

YEAR 

Bass.  Largemouth 

Stanley  Pastula,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

29  in. 

8 lb  8 oz 

Stillwater  Lake,  Monroe  County 

1936 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

Ed  Meadows,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-1/2  in. 

6 lb.  2 oz. 

Conodoguinet  Creek,  Cumberland  County 

1937 

Bluegill 

□ale  Wittaker,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

1 3 in 

2 lb  1 oz 

Trout  Lake,  Monroe  County 

1969 

Brown  Bullhead 

Carl  J.  Canfield,  Montrose,  Pa. 

18  in 

unknown 

Forest  Lake,  Susquehanna  County 

1975 

Carp 

George  Brown,  Saltillo,  Pa. 

44  in 

52  lbs. 

Juniata  River.  Huntingdon  County 

1962 

Catfish,  Channel 

Jim  Rogers,  Oil  City,  Pa 

39  in 

35  lbs 

Allegheny  River,  Venango  County 

1970 

Catfish.  Flathead 

Ralph  J,  Painter,  Natrona  Heights,  Pa. 

43-1/2  in. 

35  lbs 

Allegheny  River,  Armstrong  County 

1975 

Chain  Pickerel 

Frank  Streznectcky,  Scranton,  Pa 

31-1/2  in. 

8 lbs. 

Shohola  Falls,  Pike  County 

1937 

Crappie 

Stephen  C.  Sauve,  Hyattsville.  Md. 

18-3/4  in 

3 lb.  4 oz. 

Pinchot  Lake,  York  County 

1971 

Eel 

Mrs.  George  Buchanan,  Burnham.  Pa. 

46  in 

8 lb  8 oz 

Licking  Creek,  Juniata  County 

1954 

Fallfish 

Floyd  W Baker.  Camp  Hill,  Pa 

19-3/4  in. 

2 lb  7 oz. 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  County 

1976 

Muskellunge 

Lewis  Walker,  Jr„  Meadville,  Pa. 

59  in 

54  lb  3 oz 

Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford  County 

1924 

Pike,  Amur  River 

Fred  Daley.  Lilly,  Pa 

48-1/4  in 

24  lb.  3 oz 

Glendale  Lake,  Cambria  County 

1977 

Pike,  Northern 

David  Strait,  Jr..  Harrisonville.  Pa. 

45  in 

21  lb  4 oz 

Lake  Erie,  Erie  County 

1971 

Rock  Bass 

David  L.  Weber,  Lake  City.  Pa. 

17  in 

3 lb  2 oz. 

Elk  Creek  Lake,  Erie  County 

1971 

Salmon,  Chinook 

Gilbert  Brandon,  Indiana,  Pa 

40  in 

24  lb.  8 oz. 

Elk  Creek.  Erie  County 

1976 

Salmon,  Coho 

Doris  Y.  Kuehn,  Wildwood,  Pa. 

31  in 

unknown 

Lake  Erie,  Erie  County 

1972 

Shad,  American 

Vincent  Graziano,  Milford,  Pa. 

28-1/2  in. 

7 lb  4 oz 

Delaware  River,  Pike  County 

1965 

Sheepshead 

Gary  Wehrle,  Erie.  Pa 

32  in 

15  lbs. 

Lake  Erie,  Erie  County 

1977 

Sucker 

George  Kemper,  Butler,  Pa 

28  in 

9 lb  12  oz 

French  Creek,  Venango  County 

1938 

Trout.  Brook 

Frederick  J.  Rupert,  Blanchard,  Pa. 

25-3/8  in 

5 lb  11  oz. 

Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Centre  County 

1977 

Trout,  Brown 

Joe  Humphreys,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 

34  in 

15  lb.  4 oz. 

Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County 

1977 

Trout,  Lake 

Mrs.  Arthur  Cramer,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

38  in 

24  lbs. 

Crystal  Lake,  Lackawanna  County 

1952 

Trout,  Rainbow 

Robert  F.  Teel,  Hanover,  Pa. 

31  in. 

10  lb.  4 oz 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  County 

1974 

Trout,  Steelhead 

Scott  R.  Benden.  North  East,  Pa. 

35  in 

1 1 lbs. 

Twenty  Mile  Creek,  Erie  County 

1977 

Walleye 

Firman  Shoff,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

36  in 

12  lbs 

Allegheny  River,  Forest  County 

1951 

Yellow  Perch 

Herman  Rausch,  Butler.  Pa. 

18  in. 

unknown 

Oneida  Dam,  Butler  County 

1936 

LARGEST 

FISH  CAUGHT 

IN  1976* 

SPECIES 

NAME 

LENGTH 

WEIGHT 

WHERE  CAUGHT 

Bass,  Largemouth 

Herbert  N Sell,  Camp  Hill,  Pa 

26  in 

5 lbs 

Pinchot  Lake,  York  County 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

William  0.  Huff nagle,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

23  in 

5 lbs  8 oz 

Delaware  River,  Northampton  County 

Bluegill 

Scott  Edmiston,  Lewistown.  Pa. 

11-1/4  in 

1 lb  11  oz. 

Middle  Creek,  Adams  County 

Bowfin 

Robert  S Peters.  Baden,  Pa 

29  in 

8 lbs 

Lake  Erie,  Erie  County 

Brown  Bullhead 

Carl  Kozlosky,  Oakmont,  Pa 

16-1/4  in 

1 lb  12  oz. 

Allegheny  River,  Allegheny  County 

Carp 

J.  Ray  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Marietta,  Pa. 

37-1/2  in 

21  lbs 

Susquehanna  River,  Lancaster  County 

Catfish,  Channel 

Larry  Womer,  Middleburg,  Pa. 

37-1/2  in. 

19  lb.  12  oz 

Susquehanna  River,  Snyder  County 

Catfish,  Flathead 

Steve  J Pikna.  Oil  City,  Pa 

41-1/2  in 

37  lb.  8 oz 

Allegheny  River,  Venango  County 

Chain  Pickerel 

Gary  W.  McAfee,  Sparrow  Bush.  N Y. 

29  in. 

6 lb  8 oz. 

Delaware  River,  Pike  County 

Crappie 

Michael  A Fegely,  Mertztown.  Pa 

17-1/8  in. 

3 lb  12  oz. 

Ontelaunee  Creek,  Berks  County 

Eel 

David  P.  Hayford,  East  Athens,  Pa 

44  in. 

9 lbs. 

Susquehanna  River,  Bradford  County 

Fallfish 

Floyd  W Baker.  Camp  Hill,  Pa 

19-3/4  in 

2 lb  7 oz 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  County 

Muskellunge 

Gerald  W.  Laird,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

53  in 

40  lb  4 oz. 

Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County 

Pike,  Amur  River 

Michael  Chulyak,  Altoona,  Pa 

45  in. 

28  lbs 

Glendale  Lake,  Cambria  County 

Pike,  Northern 

Kenneth  May,  Jr..  Montoursville,  Pa, 

42  in 

18  lb  2 oz 

Susquehanna  River,  Lycoming  County 

Rock  Bass 

Robert  Delbert,  Northampton,  Pa. 

13-1/2  in 

1 lb  4 oz. 

Delaware  River.  Northampton  County 

Salmon,  Chinook 

Gilbert  Brandon,  Indiana,  Pa 

40  in. 

24  lb.  8 oz 

Elk  Creek,  Erie  County 

Salmon,  Coho 

Ed  Drahos,  Sarver.  Pa 

28  in 

8 lbs 

Elk  Creek,  Erie  County 

Shad,  American 

Scott  Mensch,  East  Bangor,  Pa. 

26-1/4  in 

7 lb  2 oz 

Delaware  River,  Northampton  County 

Sheepshead 

Franklin  K Carpenter,  Erie,  Pa. 

29-1/4  in 

12  lbs. 

Presque  Isle  Bay,  Erie  County 

Trout.  Brook 

John  S.  Starosky,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

22  in 

4 lb  12  oz. 

Lehigh  River,  Northampton  County 

Trout,  Brown 

James  E Lippert,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

28-3/4  in 

7 lb  12  oz 

Kinzua  Creek,  McKean  County 

Trout.  Lake 

H Francis  Rosen,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

37  in 

24  lbs. 

Crystal  Lake,  Lackawanna  County 

Trout,  Rainbow 

Leo  J,  Jacob,  Allentown,  Pa 

29-1/2  in 

12  lb.  9-1/2  oz 

Jordan  Creek,  Lehigh  County 

Trout,  Steelhead 

Gordon  Brewer,  E.  Springfield.  Pa 

31-5/8  in 

9 lb  8 oz. 

Elk  Creek,  Erie  County 

Walleye 

John  L.  Ifft,  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 

34-1/2  in 

13  lb  12  oz 

Kinzua  Creek,  McKean  County 

Yellow  Perch 

Judy  Robson,  Johnstown,  Pa 

15-3/4  in. 

1 lb  8 oz. 

Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County 

'1977  data  not  complete  at  press  time 
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The  Juniata  River  produced  that  20  V2  inch 
Smallmouth  Bass,  above,  for  Merwin 
Hatter.  The  4 14  pounder  went  for  a plug. 


Jerry  Petruzzi's  Kinzua  Musky,  above,  was 
46  V2"  long,  weighed  27  14  lbs.  Michael 
Rehberg's  Allegheny  River  Flathead  Catfish, 
left,  measured  37  V2"  and  weighed  2 7 lbs. 

" Smokey " Stover's  Susquehanna  River  Musky, 
below,  measured  48 14  " and  weighed  24  V2  lbs. 


f 


Val  Lewis'  24  Vs  ” Brown  Trout  was  taken 
from  the  Allegheny  River  in  Potter 
County.  It  weighed  just  under  six  pounds. 
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How  many  of  your  fishing  buddies  are  Angler  readers? 
A few?  None?  Why  keep  all  the  good  news  to  yourself? 
An  excellent  Christmas  gift  is  a subscription  to  the 

Pennsylvania  Angler! 


(Just  fill  in  the  information  below,  attach  check  or  money  order  — DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!) 

MAIL  TO:  Angler  Circulation  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  P.O.Box  1673  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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^ City  State  Zipcode  £ City  State  Zipcode 
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\ REMITTANCE  ENCLOSED:  £ REMITTANCE  ENCLOSED: 

| □ $3.00  - One  Year  □ $7.50  - Three  years  £ □ $3.00  - One  Year  □ $7.50  - Three  years 

Please  indicate  whether  your  gift  subscriptions  are  □ New  or  □ Renewal. 
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A FIRST— 

The  tiger  musky  stockings  are  finally 
starting  to  show  some  return.  I know  of  5 
that  were  taken  from  Stevenson  Dam  and 
its  tailrace  last  spring.  Steve  Ferrel  of  Sin- 
nemahoning  took  one  32”  long  at  the  end 
of  the  sluices  on  the  temporary  crossing 
on  Sinnemahoning  Creek.  I think  we  have 
to  say  Steve  has  a “first,”  as  Sinnemahon- 
ing Creek  at  this  point  is  "polluted.” 
Several  bass  and  trout  were  taken  from 
this  area  recently  also. 

Stan  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 

FOR  THE  FUTURE— 

Today  I stocked  nearly  35,000  finger- 
ling  brook  trout  in  the  Francis  E.  Walter 
Reservoir.  The  normal  trout  stocking 
throngs  were  not  present  - only  a handful 
of  interested  persons  showed.  I feel 
certain,  if  the  feed  is  abundant,  these  fish 
will  reach  legal  size  in  a short  time.  I also 
feel  they  will  provide  excellent  fishing  in 
the  dam  for  miles  upstream  and  down  for 
years  to  come.  The  versatility  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  Fish  Commission’s 
different  branches  goes  into  each  and 
every  project  like  this;  all  to  shorten  the 
time  between  bites! 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Luzerne  County 

SHIPSHAPE— 

This  past  Labor  Day  weekend  was  one 
of  the  better  ones  that  1 have  spent  in  the 
field.  Our  access  sites  on  the  Juniata  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers  were  in  excellent 
condition  and  subjected  to  heavy  usage. 
The  fish  were  most  active,  especially  the 
black  bass  and  musky,  with  many  limit 
catches  of  bass  observed.  And,  our  major 
exhibit  set  up  at  the  Juniata  County  Fair 
was  operating  most  efficiently  and 
generating  tremendous  interest. 

Driving  home  that  night,  1 thought  that 
popular  television  commercial  certainly 
applied  -“Feeling  Good”  ...  in  the 
Southcentral  Region. 

Richard  Owens 
Regional  Supervisor 
Southcentral  Region 


WHICH  WAY  IS  WHICH? 

While  fishing  with  my  family  in  one  of 
the  many  “No  Wake”  zones  on  Raystown 
Lake,  I watched  a large  boat  pass  through 
the  marking  buoys  designating  the  cove  as 
a “No  Wake”  zone  a little  too  fast,  creat- 
ing a wake.  Fie  disappeared  out  of  sight 
only  to  return  a few  minutes  later  at  the 
same  speed  and  leave  the  cove,  again 
causing  a large  wake.  I happened  to  run 
across  him  a couple  of  hours  later  and  told 
him  of  the  violation.  Fie  stated  that  he  had 
been  lost  and  when  he  crossed  the  line  of 
buoys  marking  the  “No  Wake”  zone,  he 
didn’t  know  whether  he  was  entering  the 
zone  or  leaving  it.  1 was  too  amused  at  this 
strange  logic  to  pursue  the  matter  further 
and  I warned  him  to  pay  closer  attention 
to  the  regulations  and  buoys  in  the  future. 

Larry  R Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin/ Juniata  Counties 

STRANGE  BEHAVIOR— 

Having  been  born  and  raised  in 
Lancaster  County  and  having  fished  the 
Susquehanna  River  for  quite  a few  years, 
I,  like  everyone  else,  knew  that  you  fished 
for  walleyes  with  underwater  lures  or  live 
bait  fished  on  the  bottom.  In  addition,  the 
best  retrieve  seemed  to  be  a very  slow  one. 

I am  afraid  that  we  have  stocked  a few 
walleyes  in  Blair  County  that  just  don’t 
know  how  to  act.  Recently,  while  plugging 
for  bass  at  night  at  Canoe  Lake,  I caught 
several  walleyes  on  a black  surface  lure. 
In  addition,  these  walleyes  were  caught  in 
about  four  feet  of  water  over  a very  heavy 
weedbed.  They  must  have  been  associat- 
ing with  the  largemouths  just  a little  too 
much! 

Walter  A Rosser 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Blair  County 

QUITE  A DAY! 

During  this  year’s  Beaver  River  Re- 
gatta, we  were  asked  many  questions  con- 
cerning boating,  fishing  directions,  etc,,  so 
naturally  I paid  close  attention  when  and 
elderly  lady  approached  with  a bewildered 
look  on  her  face.  Very  seriously  she  said, 
“Excuse  me.  Officer!”  “Yes,  Mam,”  I re- 
plied. “Could  you  tell  me  what  the  pirates 


are  doing?”  My  first  thought  was  to  tell 
her  they  were  raiding  ships,  but  I didn’t 
think  she  would  appreciate  the  answer  so  I 
said,  “I’m  sorry.  Mam,  I have  no  idea 
what  the  pirates  are  doing!”  “Okay,  thank 
you,”  she  exclaimed  and  off  she  went  into 
the  crowd. 

Deputy  Pat  Brown  of  Cambria  County 
(my  wife’s  cousin)  was  visiting  our  family 
during  the  Regatta.  During  a lull  in  the 
boat  races,  I was  sitting  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  state  patrol  car,  bringing  my  daily 
diary  up  to  date  and  Pat’s  eight-year-old 
son,  John,  climbed  into  the  back  seat.  Pat 
was  standing  outside  the  car  when  a guy 
walked  past  and  glanced  into  the  car  and 
mumbled,  “Boy!  He  sure  writes  ’em  up 
young!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


THICKER  THAN 

Walt  Sarsfield,  who  is  an  E.P.S.  for  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
and  I were  collecting  some  river  samples. 
It  was  very  hot  and  muggy  and  there  was  a 
prediction  of  a thunderstorm  for  the 
general  area.  In  this  area  of  the  river 
which  we  were  working,  the  smoke  from 
the  steel  mills  can  be  gross  at  times. 

It  began  to  thunder  and  I turned  to 
Walt  and  said,  “I  believe  we  are  going  to 
get  that  rain  they  have  been  calling  for.” 
With  that  I saw  a slight  grin  on  Walt’s 
face.  “If  it  begins  to  rain,  I think  we 
should  stay  in  this  area,”  he  said.  “Why?” 
“Well,”  he  said,  “the  air  is  so  darned 
thick,  I don’t  believe  rain  could  get 
through  it!” 

Jerry  Greiner 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

£7 Allegheny  County 


RED-FACED! 

While  on  patrol  recently  at  Shickshinny 
Lake,  Officer  Urban  and  I observed  a very 
small  boat  being  operated  which  was  ob- 
viously overloaded. 

We  were  able  to  summon  the  vessel  into 
the  shoreline  for  additional  checking  and 
found  that  the  one  adult  aboard  was  fish- 
ing without  his  license.  He  informed  us 
that  he  had  recently  lost  his  license.  We 
then  found  that  he  had  failed  to  provide 
enough  life  preservers  for  all  aboard. 

The  man  informed  us  that  he  just  forgot 
to  take  enough  life  preservers  and  also 
that  he  neglected  to  read  the  capacity 
plate  on  the  rear  of  the  small  boat  which 
would  have  informed  him  he  had  too  many 
persons  aboard.  When  the  man  got 
through  giving  us  this  information,  one  of 
the  youngsters  aboard  piped  up  with 
“Dad,  I told  you  before  we  left  the  dock 
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that  we  did  not  have  enough  life 
preservers  and  I also  told  you  that  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  plate,  we  would  be 
overloaded  if  all  of  us  went  along.” 

The  man’s  complexion  then  promptly 
reverted  back  to  his  Indian  ancestory!  We 
were  able  to  determine  that  the  man 
actually  did  have  a valid  fishing  license  as 
he  was  able  to  purchase  a replacement 
where  he  bought  his  original. 

Claude  M Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Luzerne  County 

SERVICE  CALL? 

While  on  routine  patrol,  accompanied 
by  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Ken- 
neth Cashore,  in  the  Erie  Harbor  En- 
trance, a man  was  observed  aboard  a sail- 
boat waving  his  arms  and  being  under 
power,  started  towards  us  in  the  outbound 
side  of  the  channel  and  pulled  alongside 
the  patrol  boat.  The  sail  boat  skipper 
explained  that  he  had  a vibration  in  his 
propeller  shaft  on  his  inboard  engine  and 
thought  that  a line  might  be  caught  and 
twisted  around  the  shaft  and  requested 
that  one  of  us  dive  into  the  water  and 
check  his  shaft  and  see  if  that  was  his 
problem.  I explained  that  we  had  no  diving 
equipment  aboard  and  his  best  bet  was  to 
call  a marina  and  have  his  boat  lifted  out 
of  the  water  to  check  his  shaft.  He  finally 
agreed  and  we  escorted  him  to  the  lift. 

Gerald  Thompson 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

N/Erie  County 

STRANGERS  IN  THE  NIGHT— 

After  nine  hot  hours  of  boat  patrol  on 
Lake  Raystown,  Special  Waterways  Pat- 
rolman Mike  Chrstock  and  I were  motor- 
ing toward  the  PFC  boat  dock  area  in 
complete  darkness.  Little  did  we  expect  to 
find  a motorboat  in  our  “slip”  and  four 
persons  (2  male  and  2 female)  occupying 
the  dock.  After  some  initial  questioning,  I 
learned  that  the  reason  they  chose  the 
Fish  Commission  dock  was  because  they 
were  afraid  of  copperheads  and  they  were 
told  they  were  abundant  here.  Upon 
further  questioning  we  found  that  the  boat 
was  not  properly  registered  and  they  were 
short  two  Coast  Guard  approved  PFD’s. 
Needless  to  say,  a citation  was  issued.  We 
also  gave  them  directions  to  another 
“campground.” 

Richard  T Hudy 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

Huntingdon  County 

GOOD  QUESTION! 

Ecology  has  been  in  the  limelight  for  a 
decade  and  many  accomplishments  have 
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been  made,  and  hopefully  many  more  will 
come  about.  Many  species  of  animals  have 
been  brought  back  from  near  extinction. 
All  of  these  accomplishments  have  not 
been  without  their  own  particular  prob- 
lems and  this  leads  to  a question  for  which 
I do  not  have  the  answer — if,  in  fact,  there 
is  an  answer.  The  question  is:  what  does  a 
waterways  patrolman  do  when  he  sees  an 
endangered  reptile  or  amphibian  eating  an 
endangered  species  of  fish? 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr. 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Adams  & N/York  Counties 


POSITIVE  "ID"— 

Deputies  Ed  Teck  and  Jack  McMillan 
were  checking  fishermen  along  the  Ohio 
River  when  they  encountered  a man  with 
no  license  who  claimed  he  had  no  identi- 
fication either.  “Come  on,”  Ed  said, 
“everybody  has  some  kind  of  identification 
with  him!”  The  man  paused  a moment 
and  said,  “Oh,  yeah,  here  is  a copy  of  a 
warrant  for  my  arrest  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 


" GREETINGS " 

One  Sunday  morning  recently  while 
Waterways  Patrolman  Neifert  and  I were 
on  patrol  around  Harveys  Lake,  Officer 
Neifert  stopped  the  state  vehicle  and 
instructed  me  to  pick  up  an  article  of  litter 
that  he  had  seen  a young  woman  discard 
from  a moving  vehicle  in  front  of  ours. 

When  I picked  the  litter  up  I saw  that  it 
was  a greeting  card,  (the  type  with  pre- 
printed captions,  In  which  you  add  your 
own  additional  sentiments)  the  large  cap- 
tion on  the  front  of  said  card  read,  "Just 
for  You.  ” We  were  able  to  stop  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  “litterbugger”  was  a 
passenger,  and  when  the  defendant  admit- 
ted discarding  the  "Just  for  You"  greeting 
card,  I informed  her  that  we  also  had 
something,  "Just  for  Her,"  a $25.00 
penalty  for  littering. 

Charles  Urban 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

N/Luzerne  County 


ONE  FOR  "RIPLEY"! 

I recently  set  up  a Fish  Commission  dis- 
play at  the  Youth  Fair  in  Reedsville.  I had 
a large  aquarium  as  part  of  the  display  and 
needed  fish  for  it.  I decided  to  catch  some 
typical  gamefish  from  the  county  waters 
including  a rock  bass,  bluegill,  smallmouth 
bass  and  a largemouth.  The  only  species 
that  concerned  me  was  the  largemouth 
bass  ...  I would  have  to  go  to  a local  pond 


to  get  one.  As  it  turned  out  my  worries 
were  unnecessary.  I handily  caught  a lar- 
gemouth and  a bluegill  from  a pond.  Then, 
I went  to  the  river  with  Deputy  Wa- 
terways Patrolmen  Jim  Wagner  and  Ron 
Baker  expecting  to  take  about  30  minutes 
to  get  a nice  rock  bass  and  smallmouth  for 
the  display,  but  no  matter  how  hard  we 
fished,  or  what  we  used,  all  we  could  catch 
were  smallmouth  bass!  Eventually,  I had 
to  resign  myself  to  not  having  a rock  bass 
for  the  display  after  fishing  for  about  three 
hours  and  catching  about  20  legal-sized 
bass  but  no  rock  bass.  Most  fisherman  will 
attest  that  this  is  quite  unusual  because 
the  rock  bass  usually  drive  you  crazy  while 
you’re  trying  for  smallmouth,  hitting 
anything  and  everything  you  use  to  catch 
bass. 

Larry  R Baker 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Mifflin/Juniata  Counties 


MOVING? 

Send  us  both  your 
old  and  new  addresses 
with  both  zipcodes. 


OPPORTUNIST! 

After  constantly  encouraging  my  fine 
crew  of  deputy  waterways  patrolmen  to 
continue  selling  the  Angler,  I suffered  a 
very  embarrassing  moment.  At  one  of  my 
deputy  briefing  sessions  my  brother-in-law 
sat  in  as  a guest.  When  the  business  was 
over  and  we  were  socializing,  Deputy 
Stanley  Warner  sold  my  brother-in-law  a 
subscription  to  the  Angler.  I guess  I’ll 
have  to  log  that  one  under  “the  one  that 
got  away”  column. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Luzerne  County 

SHE  WAS  CLOSE! 

Deputy  Chuck  Allih  and  I were  picking 
up  completed  fishing  license  applications 
for  survey  purposes  when  we  met  two  very 
confused  sales  clerks.  The  first  young  lady 
replied,  “We’re  all  out  of  them!”  I in- 
formed her  this  was  impossible  since  they 
were  completed  forms  of  licenses  sold  last 
year.  “Oh!”  she  exclaimed  as  she  reached 
for  the  phone.  Shortly,  another  girl  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  eager  to  help.  Con- 
fident of  her  mission,  this  clerk  headed 
for  the  back  room  and  returned  with 
. . . would  you  believe  . . . last  year’s  com- 
pleted Hunting  License  applications! 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Beaver  County 
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FL  Y TYING 

The  Marabou  Muddler 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  the  author 

It  has  been  several  decades  since  the 
Muddler  Minnow  came  on  the  an- 
gling scene,  bringing  with  it  a degree 
of  versatility  enjoyed  by  few  fly  pat- 
terns. It  was  conceived  by  Don  Gapen 
as  a representation  of  the  sculpin,  a 
small  baitfish  relished  by  the  big 
brook  trout  of  the  Nipigon  River  in 
Ontario.  Word  of  the  Muddler’s  suc- 
cess in  Canada  soon  spread  and  it  is 
now  regarded  as  a “standard  pattern” 
throughout  the  world.  In  addition  to 
its  effectiveness  as  a minnow-type  fly, 
it  has  proven  itself  as  a good  ’hopper 
pattern,  greased  and  fished  dry. 

Inevitably,  the  outstanding  perfor- 
mance of  the  Muddler  was  to  spawn 
several  variations  on  the  original 
Muddler  theme,  legitimately  pointed 
toward  representing  other  bait-fish. 
Notable  among  the  variants  is  the 
Marabou  Muddler,  the  pattern  we’ll 
discuss  this  month. 

While  the  original  Muddler  Min- 
now is  suggestive  of  the  drab,  somber 
sculpin,  the  Marabou  Muddler  is 
perhaps  more  representative  of  the 
flashier  baitfish,  such  as  shiners, 
chubs  and  dace.  As  its  name  implies, 
the  pattern  utilizes  marabou  as  its 
principal  wing  material.  Of  course, 
marabou  has  been  around  for  a long 
time,  being  a favorite  material  for 
streamer  wings  because  of  its  lifelike, 


quivering  action  in  the  water.  But  the 
combination  of  marabou  wings  and 
the  big,  buoyant  head  of  the  Muddler 
seems  particularly  effective  in  produc- 
ing an  injured  minnow  type. 

The  body  of  the  pattern  is  made  of 
flat  silver  tinsel,  either  plain  or 
embossed.  It  is  bound  to  the  shank  at 
the  fore  end  of  the  body  position, 
wound  evenly  back  to  the  bend  and 
forward  again  over  the  first  layer.  The 
result  should  be  a smooth,  double- 
layered body  free  of  bumps  and  ir- 
regularities. Since  metal  tinsel  bodies 
tend  to  tarnish  readily  they  should  be 
given  a coating  of  lacquer  to  preserve 
their  brightness. 

When  tying  the  Marabou  Muddler 
in  large  sizes — #6  or  bigger — I like  to 
make  the  wings  from  a pair  of 
marabou  feather  tips,  cut  a little 
longer  than  the  wing  length.  These  are 
then  matched  and  bound  to  the  hook, 
center  ribs  and  all.  The  ribs,  although 
a little  stiff  when  dry,  soften 
considerably  when  soaked  and  offer 
no  hindrance  to  the  action  of  the 
wings  in  the  water.  There  is  a natural 
curvature  in  the  ribs  of  most  marabou 
feathers  but  it  doesn’t  appear  to  mat- 
ter if  the  feathers  are  tied  in  with 
convex  sides  together  or  vice-versa. 

The  distinctive  head  and  hackle  of 
the  Muddler  are  sometimes  trou- 
blesome to  beginning  fly  dressers  and 
they  do  require  a special  technique. 
First,  natural  deer  body  hair  of  me- 
dium texture  should  be  selected  for 
hackle.  The  tips  should  be  matched 
evenly,  either  with  a hair  tamper  or 
manually,  and  the  fuzz  and  short  hairs 
should  be  combed  or  stroked  from  the 


butts.  Then,  holding  the  hair  in  the 
right  hand  with  the  tips  facing  left,  the 
bunch  is  held  parallel  to  the  hook, 
slipped  over  the  eye  and  slid  along  the 
hook  until  the  tips  are  in  position  for 
the  hackle  and  evenly  distributed  lon- 
gitudinally around  the  hook.  The  left 
hand  then  grasps  the  tips  of  the  hair, 
holding  them  firmly  in  position  while 
the  right  hand  makes  two  loose  turns 
of  thread  around  the  hair  just  forward 
of  the  wing.  Without  relaxing  the  left 
hand  hold,  pull  the  thread  tight  with 
the  right  hand,  causing  the  hair  butts 
to  flare.  The  thread  is  then  brought 
forward  of  the  hair  and  halfhitched. 
Then  the  flared  hair  is  pressed  back 
with  a hair  packer  or  one’s  fingernails. 
It  is  important  that  the  hair  used  as 
hackle  is  not  permitted  to  spin  around 
the  hook  and  if  executed  properly,  the 
tips  of  the  hair  will  be  arranged 
around  the  base  of  the  wings  like  wet 
fly  hackle. 

Next,  a bunch  of  coarse,  white  deer 
body  hair  is  spun  on  the  shank  in  front 
of  the  flared  butts  of  the  hair  hackle. 
The  technique  here  is  exactly  like 
spinning  hair  for  clipped-hair  bass 
bugs:  hold  the  bunch  of  hair  against 
the  hook  at  an  angle  and  make  a loose 
turn  or  two  of  thread  around  hair  and 
hook.  Then  draw  thread  tight  while 
releasing  hold  on  hair.  As  the  hair 
spins  around  the  shank,  follow  its 
progress  with  another  turn  of  thread 
and  when  the  hair  has  spun  com- 
pletely around  the  shank  the  thread  is 
brought  forward  and  half-hitched  in 
front  of  the  spun  hair.  The  hair  is  then 
compressed  back  along  the  shank. 
When  trimming  the  head  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  clipping  the  hair 
hackle  and  when  finished,  the  head 
should  blend  into  the  hackle  without  a 

gap- 

The  size  of  the  Marabou  Muddler’s 
head  may  be  varied  according  to 
utility  and  the  tyer’s  personal  taste. 
Generally,  the  bigger  the  head  the 
more  buoyant  the  fly  will  be  and  many 
anglers  carry  the  pattern  in  various 
head  sizes  to  suite  a variety  of  condi- 
tions. A head  of  medium  size  (as  in  the 
illustrations)  will  allow  the  fly  to  fish 
at  medium  to  shallow  depth  and  if  the 
head  is  treated  with  floatant  it  will 
float.  The  latter  makes  it  possible  to 
twitch  the  pattern  in  short,  intermit- 
tent strokes,  causing  it  to  duck  under 
and  bob  to  the  surface  in  the  manner 
of  an  injured  minnow.  This  is  an  effec- 
tive ploy  with  both  trout  and  bass. 
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Dressing  the  Marabou  Muddler: 


Left— Clamp  a long-shanked  hook  In 
vise  (size  §6  shown)  and  tie  in  black 
nylon  thread  at  bend  For  tails,  tie  in  a 
bunch  of  scarlet  hackle  barbules  about  as 
long  as  the  shank  Spiral  thread  forward 
in  dose  turns  about  % shank  length 
Select  a strip  of  flat  silver  tinsel  about  5" 
long  and  cut  an  angled  bevel  at  one  end 
Bind  beveled  end  to  hook,  as  shown. 

Right  — Wind  tinsel  in  dose,  nonoverlap- 
ping turns  to  bend  and  then,  over  first 
layer,  back  to  beginning  point  Tie  off 
tinsel  and  trim  excess  Coat  tinsel  body 
with  lacquer 


Left  — For  underwing,  cut  a small  bunch 
of  gray  squirrel  tail  hair  and  tie  in  at  fore 
end  of  tinsel  body 

Right  — For  wings,  tie  in  a matched  pair 
of  white  marabou  feather  tips  Length 
should  match  squirrel  underwing  Then 
tie  in  a topping  of  six  peacock  herls  Trim 
off  all  waste  materials  in  front  of  wing 
and  apply  a drop  of  cement  to  trimmed 
butts 


Left — For  hackle,  select  a bunch  of  me- 
dium-textured natural  deer  body  hair,  ar- 
range the  tips  evenly  around  base  of 
wings  and  secure  with  thread  without 
permitting  hair  to  spin  (See  text  for  de- 
tail) 

Right  — Cut  a bunch  of  coarse,  white 
deer  body  hair  and  spin  around  shank  be 
hind  eye  (See  text ) Whip-finish-  thread 
behind  eye 
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It  was  a sailboat  of  the  type  pictured  here  that  was  involved  in  the  tragic  colli- 
sion with  another,  as  described  in  the  text. 


Ashore 

& 

Afloat 

by  Gene  Winters 


It  happens  every  year  about  this 
time,  and  it  comes  in  two  stages: 
pre-holiday  and  post-holiday.  It’s 
called  armchair  boating.  I’ve  just  got- 
ten into  the  pre-holiday  phase,  which 
consists  mainly  of  reflections  and  nos- 
talgia about  the  past  season’s  adven- 
tures and  misadventures  of  myself 
and  others  on  the  water.  I’d  like  to 
share  a portion  of  these  recollections 
with  you,  for  perhaps  there  is  a lesson 
or  two  here  for  all  of  us. 

An  early  Saturday  afternoon’s  lull 
was  suddenly  broken  by  a single  word 
shouted  over  the  radio.  “ Mayday !”  A 
skipper  reporting  smoke  pouring  from 
his  bilge.  Moments  later,  in  an  under- 
standable but  mistaken  move,  his  wife 
opened  the  hatch  covers.  What  had 
been  smoldering,  smoking  wiring  insu- 
lation suddenly  becomes  a roaring  in- 
ferno as  the  bilge  swallows  the  fresh 
air  and  spits  it  back  in  dragon-red 
flame.  The  radio  soon  crackles  with 
the  dreaded  message,  “Abandoning 
ship!"  Eight  persons  go  over  the  side, 
into  the  relative  safety  of  the  water. 


where  they  were  soon  picked  up  by 
other  pleasure  boats  who  had  raced  to 
the  scene.  The  vessel  burned  to  the 
waterline  and  minutes  later,  the 
charred  and  scarred  remains  were 
towed  back  to  land. 

Rounding  a bend  in  the  river,  I 
noticed  a cabin  cruiser  listing  dan- 
gerously to  starboard,  four  PFD-clad 
occupants  pressed  against  her  gun- 
wale. I,  along  with  several  other  craft, 
shoved  the  throttle  wide  open  and 
raced  towards  her.  As  I closed,  the 
24-foot  wood  vessel  leveled,  then 
rolled  to  port,  then  leveled  off  again, 
and  then  suddenly  began  to  go  down 
stern  first.  Before  any  of  us  could 
close  the  remaining  distance,  the 
vessel’s  two  couples  were  floating  in 
the  water. 

As  we  approached  to  pull  them 
from  the  churning  sea,  something  al- 
most unbelievable  happened:  the  boat 
practically  disintegrated  before  our 
eyes!  Soon  the  water’s  surface  was 
filled  with  debris.  Personal  effects 
floated  all  around  us.  The  entire 
dinette  seat,  still  in  one  piece,  bobbed 
to  the  surface.  A four-  by  six-foot  sec- 
tion of  the  hull’s  side  was  soon  being 
pulled  into  one  of  the  rescue  boats. 
The  stricken  vessel’s  built-in  icebox 
had  broken  loose  and  floated  to  the 
top.  Other  pieces  of  the  sunken  craft, 
in  every  imaginable  size  and  shape, 
peppered  the  water’s  surface  around 
us.  It  was  like  boating  in  a watery 
junkyard.  Then,  authorities  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  took  command;  but,  not 
before  all  of  us  had  a chance  to  closely 
examine  the  wooden  debris.  The  wood 


had  rot  — dry  rot  almost  every  inch 
of  wood  was  soft  and  spongy.  The 
condition  indicated  that  even  to  the 
most  inexperienced,  the  sunken  vessel 
should  never  have  been  sent  out  to 
sea.  The  vessel  was  unsafe  and  unsea- 
worthy; it  was  also  sitting  on  the  bot- 
tom — twenty  feet  below  the  water’s 
surface. 

It  was  a beautiful  and  windy  day, 
the  kind  of  day  that  sailboats  rule  the 
waves.  “Mayday !”  Again,  that 
dreaded  word  cracked  over  the 
radio’s  loudspeaker.  Sailboats  had 
collided — one  running  hard  into  the 
port  beam  of  another.  So  severe  was 
the  jolt  of  the  attack  that  the  struck 
vessel’s  main  mast  split,  sending  the 
mast,  dozens  of  square  feet  of  sail, 
and  the  rigging  thundering  down  to 
the  deck.  Suddenly,  in  the  icy  silence 
that  followed,  the  occupants  noticed  a 
red-soaked  area  of  sail.  An  instant 
headcount  quickly  disclosed  one  of  the 
crew  was  buried  under  the  debris, 
struck  directly  on  the  head  by  the  fall- 
ing mast. 

In  their  panic  and  shock,  the  crew 
members  never  heard  the  radio 
response  to  their  call  for  help.  Mean- 
while, having  seen  the  tragedy  unfold, 
other  boats  raced  to  the  scene.  The 
captain  of  one  of  these  vessels  scram- 
bled aboard  the  stricken  ship,  viewed 
the  now-uncovered,  injured  man,  and 
grabbed  the  radio’s  microphone.  Au- 
thorities requested  he  place  the  in- 
jured man  aboard  his  powered  craft 
and  race  him  to  shore,  where  they 
could  have  an  ambulance  waiting.  The 
assisting  skipper  advised  that  the  in- 
jured man’s  condition  was  so  serious, 
he  feared  to  move  him.  Meantime, 
another  motorboat  had  tugged  the 
two  sailboats  apart  and,  it  was  found, 
the  struck  vessel  was  not,  fortunately, 
taking  on  water.  A decision  was  made 
to  tow  the  vessel,  injured  man  aboard, 
to  the  dockside  ambulance.  A doctor 
arrived  on  the  scene,  climbed  aboard 
the  struck  vessel,  and  administered 
first  aid  as  it  was  towed  to  shore.  I 
wish  I could  report  a happy  ending  to 
this  story.  But  the  truth  is,  I don’t 
know  how  it  ended.  Try  as  I might,  I 
could  never  successfully  follow  it  up. 

I wasn’t  aboard  a boat  when  this 
one  happened.  My  wife  had 
“ordered”  a restful  Sunday  ashore. 
We  compromised  on  a shoreline 
picnic  aside  a beautiful  little  creek 
that  empties  into  the  mighty  Suseque- 
hanna  River.  It  was  a picture  post- 
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card  setting:  towering  green  trees, 
lush  foliage,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
the  decor  complete  with  picnic  tables 
and  charcoal  grills.  As  I reached  for 
my  third  hamburger  of  the  day,  a 
young  couple  walked  by,  accompanied 
by  their  toddler  son,  and  exchanged 
the  day’s  pleasantries.  They  headed  to 
the  creekside  landing  and  I watched, 
from  the  distance,  as  they  uprighted 
their  bankside  canoe  and  slipped  it 
gracefully  into  the  water’s  edge. 

Carefully,  they  strapped  a PFD 
around  the  youngster  and  placed  him 
in  the  canoe’s  middle  seat.  Then  they 
affixed  some  kind  of  homemade  har- 
ness; strapped  the  youngster  to  the 
seat,  content  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
could  not  fall  overboard.  But  their 
concern  for  the  child’s  safety  almost 
cost  him  his  life!  For,  just  500  feet 
from  shore,  their  canoe  was  rocked 
violently  by  the  wake  of  a racing 
speedboat.  Desperately,  maneuvering 
their  positions,  much  like  highwire 
artists  juggling  for  balance,  the 
parents  twisted  and  turned  in  a frantic 
attempt  to  keep  the  canoe  balanced 
and  upright.  They  had  almost  won  the 
battle  when  a final  wave  caught  the 
canoe  by  the  stern  quarter,  lifted  it 
skyward,  then  suddenly  thrust  it 
downward.  The  canoe  flipped  over, 
throwing  the  two  adults  into  the 
water,  the  child  still  strapped  to  the 
canoe  seat,  upside  down  under  the 
water!  Panic  and  fear  gripped  the 
parents  and  they  were  suddenly  mo- 
tionless. A quick-thinking  canoeist 
nearby,  on  impulse,  dove  fully  clothed 
into  the  water,  and  in  five  masterful 
strokes  was  by  the  overturned  canoe. 


In  seconds  that  must  have  seemed 
like  eternity  to  the  frozen  parents,  he 
had  freed  the  child.  The  youngster 
coughed,  spit,  and  vomited  hut  he 
breathed! 

Lest  you  think  misfortunate  never 
accompanies  writers  who  are  also 
boatmen,  let  me  assure  you  we,  too, 
have  our  anxious  moments  and 
minutes  of  fear.  In  a circumstance 
that  was  alarmingly  like  the  first  tale  I 
recounted,  we  had  an  experience  that 
came  “within  that  much”  of  making 
us  abandon  ship.  I noticed  for  a couple 
of  weeks,  ever  since  the  marina  had 
tuned  up  the  engine,  that  there  was  a 
300  400  RPM  falloff  at  the  high  end 
of  the  tach.  Not  having  (or  taking!) 
time  to  investigate  the  cause,  we  set 
out  on  a 1 85-mile  Labor  Day  weekend 
boat  cruise.  We  occasionally 
experienced  some  backfiring,  and  the 
engine  was  running  dangerously  near 
its  upper  temperature  operating 
limits.  On  the  homeward  leg,  my 
wife’s  shout  finally  cut  through  my 
daydreaming:  “Fire!  We’re  on  fire!”  A 
chill  raced  up  my  spine  and  my 
stomach  became  queasy ! "Life  vests!” 
I ordered.  1 bolted  from  the  helm,  in- 
stinctively reaching  for  the  fire  extin- 
guisher behind  the  seat  with  one  arm, 
a PFD  with  the  other.  1 raced  aft, 
catching  the  smoke  pouring  from  the 
hatch  cover  edges  with  one  eye; 
smoke  oozing  from  the  engine  com- 
partment ventilation  vents.  My  wife 
grabbed  for  the  hatch  cover  handle. 
"Don’t!”  I barked.  I had  seen  no 
flames  and  I didn’t  want  to  feed  any 
fire  with  outside  air. 

Quickly,  I pressed  the  palm  of  the 


hand  against  the  hatch  cover.  No 
unusual  amount  of  heat.  If  we  were  on 
fire,  it  might  still  be  controllable.  I 
resisted  the  urge  to  issue  orders  to 
abandon  the  vessel.  Fire  extinguisher 
at  the  ready,  1 directed  my  wife  to 
open  the  hatch  cover.  No  fire!  We 
weren't  on  fire!  What  greeted  my  eyes 
was  steam!  Pure  and  simple,  beauti- 
ful, beautiful  steam! 

I quickly  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened: the  engine  had  overheated, 
threw  coolant  out  of  the  engine’s 
freshwater  system.  The  hot  coolant 
ran  over  the  even  hotter  engine  block, 
manifold  and  other  parts  and  turned 
into  steam.  Had  I paid  attention  and 
found  out  what  the  tachometer  had 
been  trying  to  tell  me,  1 would  have 
discovered  what  I found  after  we 
limped  back  into  port.  The  marina 
had  set  the  timing  wrong:  it  was 
retarded  10  degrees  instead  of  being 
(as  the  manufacturer  directed)  ad- 
vanced 12  degrees!  That  explained  the 
backfire,  the  overheating,  the 
difference  in  the  muffler’s  sound. 

One  week  later,  after  our 
experience,  I watched  another 
tragedy  unfold.  An  elderly  gentlemen, 
alone,  was  working  on  his  outboard 
while  car,  boat  and  trailer  were  on  a 
ramp,  at  water’s  edge.  Either  his  car’s 
brakes  or  gearshift  let  go,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  injury  by  jumping  aside 
. . . car,  boat,  and  trailer  rolling  into 
the  water  as  he  stood  by,  helplessly.  A 
simple  set  of  wheel  chocks,  even 
homemade,  would  have  prevented  the 
needless  destruction  of  property  and 
almost  fatal  circumstances. 

I'll  be  doing  more  armchair  boating 
in  the  weeks  ahead,  some  about  good 
experiences,  some  about  not-so-good. 
And  when  I move  into  the  post-holi- 
day phase,  it  will  be  filled  with  delight- 
ful anticipation  of  the  boating  season 
soon  to  come.  But  the  memories  I’ve 
shared  with  you  here  will  remain 
stored  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind. 
While  they  may  fade  with  time,  they 
will  never  be  erased.  That  is  the  way  it 
must  be.  For  only  in  that  manner  do 
we  benefit  from  past  experiences.  It 
reminds  us  each  time  we  go  down  to 
the  sea,  how  hard  she  tries  to  swallow 
us.  So  far,  we’ve  come  out  the  victor 
but  it's  not  the  time  to  boast.  The  sea 
allows  very  few  mistakes  to  go  un- 
punished. But  maybe,  in  some  way, 
the  experiences  I've  related  and  you 
have  shared,  will  make  better  sailors 
of  all  of  us! 


Minutes  after  the  author  put  away  his  camera,  a car,  boat  and  trailer  went 
plunging  into  the  river  from  the  ramp  shown  here. 
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A largemouth  bass  can  open  its  jaws  and 
suck  in  a lure  10  or  12  inches  away  from 
it,  close  its  mouth,  then  open  its  jaws  and 
expel  the  lure,  all  in  a matter  of  seconds. 
That  is  why  the  bass  angler  sets  his  hook 
hard  and  fast  when  he  gets  a strike.  The 
bass  may  mouth  live  bait  for  a few 
seconds,  but  it  very  quickly  recognizes 
and  rejects  an  artificial  lure. 


Winter  is  a good  time  to  inspect  your 
plugs  and  other  casting  lures  carefully. 
Replace  rusty  hooks  and  sharpen  dull 
ones.  Tighten  loose  screws.  Adjust  metal 
lips  that  are  out  of  shape.  Replace 
tattered  skirts.  Replace  damaged  or  bent 
split  rings.  But  it  isn’t  necessary  to  paint 
over  those  teeth  marks  a good  fish  has 
put  on  the  body  of  the  lure. 

Use  a fly  rod  and  fly  and  spinner  com- 
binations, or  tiny  spoons,  if  you  wish  to 
get  the  biggest  kick  out  of  catching  chain 
pickerel,  which  will  fight  on  such  tackle 
much  harder  than  their  size  indicates. 

Most  of  the  water  in  any  stream  con- 
tains few,  if  any,  big  gamefish.  Trout, 
bass  and  other  species  seek  water  in 
which  they  can  feel  safe  and  near  sources 
of  natural  food.  The  good  angler  con- 
centrates on  these  spots  and  does  not 
waste  time  working  over  water  that  is 
barren  of  cover,  natural  currents  or  feed- 
ing stations. 

Shock  tippets  used  in  ocean  fishing  also 
have  their  place  in  fresh  water  angling. 
A shock  tippet  is  a length  of  monofila- 
ment, about  double  the  strength  of  the 
casting  or  spinning  line.  It  is  attached  to 
the  line  with  a barrel  knot  to  form  a 
leader  that  will  absorb  the  wear  and  tear 
of  a fighting  fish  better  than  the  lighter 
line  can. 


FISH  FACT:  The  farther  a fish  travels 

from  its  sanctuary,  or  resting  place,  the 
more  wary  and  easily  frightened  it  be- 
comes. In  areas  where  there  is  little  or  no 
cover,  fish  feed  near  the  bottom,  relying 
on  the  water  depth  to  protect  them  from 
predators. 

Plugs  that  rattle  when  retrieved  are 

made  primarily  for  use  in  murky  water. 
They  are  not  so  effective  or  necessary  in 
clear  water,  where  fish  can  see  lures 
clearly. 

Light  is  the  rule  for  hardware  at  the  end 

of  a fishing  line.  By  “hardware,”  we 
mean  hooks,  sinkers  and  swivels.  The 
hook  should  be  as  small  as  reasonable 
for  the  species  of  fish  being  sought.  A 
sinker  should  be  used  only  as  a last  resort 
to  get  a bait  or  lure  down  into  the  water. 
If  a swivel  is  used,  make  it  the  smallest 
you  can  handle.  Most  of  the  time  a swivel 
is  not  necessary.  It  can  interfere  with 
proper  lure  action.  A small  snap  will  do 
the  job. 

Flies  and  bugs  in  gaudy  colors  are 
generally  regarded  as  best  for  bluegills, 
but  flies  in  somber  colors  are  also  ef- 
fective. 

For  a new  flavor  in  pan-fried  fish,  try 

rolling  them  in  pancake  flour  or  corn 
meal  before  dropping  them  into  the  pan. 

Floating,  sinking,  and  sinking  tip  lines 

all  perform  different  functions.  The  float- 
ing line  (top)  keeps  the  leader  and  lure  on 
the  surface.  The  sinking  line  (center)  gets 
the  lure  down  into  the  water  quickly.  The 
bulk  of  the  sinking  tip  line  (bottom) 
floats,  but  the  tip  sinks  and  takes  the  fly 
down  into  the  water. 


Fluorescent  lines  are  highly  visible  to 

the  angler  because  they  react  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  daylight.  But  they  are  not 
visible  to  the  fish  because  the  water  filters 
out  the  rays.  Even  for  the  angler,  there  is 
a limitation.  The  high  visibility  dis- 
appears beneath  the  water  surface,  but 
the  fisherman  still  has  a good  idea  of  the 
position  of  his  line  because  of  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  water  surface. 

A lure  such  as  a jig  or  worm,  when  it  is 

fished  properly  in  bottom-bumping, 
literally  hops  over  the  bottom,  rising  up 
and  falling  down  a few  inches  each  time 
it  is  moved  slowly  toward  the  angler.  Best 
action  can  be  obtained  by  gentle  lifts  of 
the  rod  tip,  with  the  angler  taking  up 
slack  line  after  each  bump.  Usually  the 
lure  should  progress  only  a few  inches 
over  the  bottom  on  each  move,  but  if 
more  action  is  desired,  the  upward 
sweeps  of  the  rod  tip  should  be  longer 
and  sharper. 


A dirty  cork  handle  on  a fishing  rod  can 

be  made  to  look  like  new,  but  not  with 
the  use  of  sandpaper  or  other  abrasive 
material.  Ordinary  kitchen  cleanser  will 
remove  the  soil  without  damaging  the 
cork. 

Buy  or  tie  wet  flies  on  heavy  hooks,  as 

compared  to  the  light  hooks  used  on  dry 
flies.  The  heavier  hook  will  get  the  fly 
down  deeper  into  the  water  faster,  and 
keep  it  near  bottom,  especially  if  the  cast 
is  made  in  an  upstream  direction. 

Marabou  streamers  in  black  or  dark 

brown  are  excellent  imitations  of  the 
hellgrammite.  They  should  be  retrieved 
slowly  and  with  jerks  just  over  the 
bottom . 
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